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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  necessaiyy  in  presenting  this  work 
to  the  public,  to  preface  it  with  a  few  sen* 
tences  explanatory  of  its  object,  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  materials,  and  of  the  principlea 
upon  which  it  has  been  composed. 
.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  matters^ 
the  author  may  state,  that,  a»  in  the  similar 
case  of  his  *^  History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745,"  he  has  here  endeavoured  rather  to 
present  a  view  or  portraiture  of  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  period  embraced,  by 
which  he  might  hope  to  interest  the  ima^- 
nations  of  ordinary  readers,  than  to  produce 
a  <^  History''  of  the  legitimate  description, 
which  should  appeal  only  to  the  moral  fa^ 
culties  of  the  sdect  few.  The  Great  Civil 
War,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work^ 
2^thougb  more  remote  from  the  memories 
and  sympathies  of  the  present  generatiou 
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than  the  Insurrection  of  1745,  is  a  portion 
of  our  national  story  only  inferior  in  interest 
to  that  most  exciting  and  romantic  affair; 
and  it  was  suggested  to  him,  by  the  success 
which  seemed  to  attend  his  first  attempt^ 
that  if  he  could  possibly  give  the  present 
narrative  in  a  style  of  as  minute  detail,  and 

terest,he  might  produce  a  work  which  would 
be  honoured  with  a  proportionate  degiM  of 
approbation.  On  this  account,  he  will  be 
found,  in  the  following  pages,  to  have  iBtro-* 
dnced  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  and  traits 
of  the  period,  such  as  are  generally  rejected 
by  modem  writers  from  motives  of  taste, 
but  which  are  nevertheless,  in  his  estima- 
tion, the  very  proper  materials  of  history ; 
the  things,  to  wit,  which,  as  they  relate  to 
human  nature,  its  actions^  its  emotions,  and 
its  sufferings,  can  never  fail,  so  long  as  that 
nature  endures,  to  awaken  the  chords  and 
raise  the  tides  of  the  human  heart. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  has  form- 
ed the  work,  have  been  chiefly  derived  from 
the  fkmiliar  contemporary  chroniclers  of  the 
time;  from  the  confessions  of  men  who  aet- 
^  in  pablic  affairs  themselves,  or  \Ji^  re- 
P^^ts  of  those,  at  Je^t,  who  wHnce^  t\vwsi. 
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It  was  hk  eugUm,  in  writmg  the  book,  fint 
to  Jujqpnint  himiiftlf  with  the  genend  time 
andoatline  of  a  period,  hy  a  penml  of  the 
boBt  modem  histories;  then  to  diTs  into  the 
foimtaine  from  which  these  wmrks  .weie 
drawn;  to  eompore  the  one  with  the  other; 
to  form  his  own  opinion  and  make  his  own 
aelecstion  of  materiak ;  to  commit  the  whole 
to  memory  ;  and,  finally,  to  write  it  ^  cir« 
renie  calamOf  in  the  most  lively  style  of  lan« 
ffomgB  which  the  subjeot  permitted:  and  so 
on,  by  sncoessiye  stages,  to  the  end.  As  h 
will  be  found,  l^agknce  at  his  qnotations» 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  matter 
has  been  derived  from  the  very  curious  and 
extensive  collection  of  manuscripts  preser- 
ved in  the  Advocates'  Library — manuscripts 
which  have  never  yet  been  printed,  and 
even  up  to  this  day  very  little  poached — he 
hopes  to  be  allowed  some  credit  for  the  re- 
condite nature  of  a  great  porticm  of  his  in- 
telligence* 

•   With  r^ard  to  the  political  and  religious 
tone  of  the  work,  he  can  only  state  that, 
when  he  began  to  write,  he  entertained  a 
solemn  intention  to  treat  hoik  sides  witYi 
candour  and  liberality.      It  was  hia  w\&\l% 
miHelie  did  not  permit  bis  mind  to  \>e  rf- 
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fiBCted  by  the  sHghtesI  religiocn  pasrlialities^ 
to  write  in  a  strain  of  philanthrc^  rather 
than  of  party-^to  report  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  all  bodies  of  men,  and  not  to  ymn 
dicate  thoseof  anyone  excltisivdy.  Thron|^«v 
out  the  whole  first  half  of  the  work,  he  siifrt 
eeeded  in  maintaining  this  laudaUe  inten* 
tion ;  and  he  would  have  been  hap]^,  thougk 
only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  had  he  been 
able  to  carry  it  through  the  latter  moiety 
akow   There,  however,  it  was  absolutely  im« 
posttble.     So  h>ng  as  the  popular  purty  had 
any  thing  to  complain  o^  <h*  any  thing  to 
seek ;  so  long  as  it  was  composed  of  a  re« 
spectable  portion  of  the  nation,  and  oharae^ 
terised  by  purity  of  motives  and  magnani-* 
mity  of  conduct ;  it  was  easy  to  trei^  it  with' 
respect*    When  at  lei^th,  howevor,  it  do* 
generated  into  the  mob*>bom  representatives 
of  a  mob,  and  became  possessed  of  that  viry 
power  which  it  had  formerly  complained  of 
in  the  king ;  when  it  resolved  itself  into  an 
oligarchy  of  mingled  demagogues  and  fana- 
tics, and  the  people  sunk  beneath  it  into 
misery  ten  times  greater  than  what  they 
had  shed  so  much  blood  to  avoid ;  he  SMist 
congas  that  he  found  himself  called  upon 
botk  I^good  sense  and  gpod.(edasi^\A^^« 
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Ub  comitenance  almost  ezclunrely  to  the 
royal  causey  which  was  liieii  porififid  hj  its 
wSafartfotah  ennobled  by  the  dtfeds  of  its 
tnpportenf  and  rendered  respectable  by  the 
acccasion  of  those  very  names  which  had  at 
&at  gilded  the  mde  canse  of  the  popolaoe. 
In  this-  matter^  indeed^  he  bdicYes  he  has 
been  aetnated  precisely  by  the  motives  which 
indnoed  his  hero  Montrose)  and  other  sound 
Covenanters^  to  desert  to  the  kii^s  stand- 
acd;  the  neeesnty  which  arose  at  a  certain 
penodof  the  dvil  war,  to  protect  the  limits 
of  the  oonstitation)  and  the  rights  of  the  va^ 
nous  orders  of  society,  from  the  military 
and  clerical  usurpers,  who,  under  the-  pre- 
text of  liberty  and  religion,  were  supported 
4»y  the  misguided  multitude  in  their  attempts 
to  revolutionise  both* 

He  finds  it  only  necessary  to  remark  in 
conelumon,  that  the  titie  of  these  volumes 
has  been  selected  with  no  reference  to  the 
tecbnieaUties  of  party,  but  simply  witii  a 
view  to  the  convenience,  and  in  deference 
to  the  judgment,  of  his  publishers. 

48,  North  HaVover  Street, 
SdiMturghy  StfU  18,  182a 
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^<She  woBldoy  oqt  minder,  and  diatiub  the  whole 
ndghbouTfaood ;  tM  when  John  came  ranning 
down  stain  to  inquire  what  the  matter  was.  No- 
thing, forsooth,  only  her  maid  had  stuck  a  pin 
wrong  in  her  gown.** 

Akbvthhot*!  ffittory  of  John  BulL 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

^  Why  may  we  not  prefame  that  God  doth  even  cell  Ibr  fuch 
chaage,  or  altention,  at  Che  very  coaditfon  of  thinfi  doth  mate 
Acceaary  r-^ooKuu 

«T  HEN  the  period  arrived  in  England  for  the  r^ 
nnnGiation  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  faith  n&34)y 
the  great  change  waa  eflfected  at  the  inatigationy 
and  under  the  direction,  of  a  powerfol  soyereign ; 
■and  thingBy  immediately  after,  settled  down  into  a 
model  of  FrotestantiBm,  wldch,  retaining  much 
'dnt  was  goody  rejected  most  of  what  was  bad  in 
the  andent  system.  Unfortunately  for  the  repose 
of  hath  Idngdomsy  the  Scottish  Catholic  Chnrdi 
was  fafonned  wider  different  circumstances,  and 
with  Tery  diflBeient  resnitfli.  The  new  opiniona  did 
aoi  irflji  rjrfjp  /Bflcft  ibat  remote  aectioQ  of  the 
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island,  till  twenty  years  after  they  had  taken  root 
in  England ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  fought  in 
1547,  one  of  the  war-cries  of  the  Scottish  soldiery 
was,  "  Down  with  the  heretic  English  f  When 
at  length,  about  the  year  1558,  the  feeble  regency 
of  a  female^^  by  which  Scotland  was  then  goyem- 
ed^  could  no  longer  prevent,  the  admission  of  the 
new  doctrines,  the  people,  instead  of  being  con« 
verted  to  the  mild  principles  of  Luther,  like  their 
brethren  in  England,  Were  wrested,  alt  at  once» 
from  the  extreme  of  Catholic  zeal  to  that  of  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  a  Genevese  reformer  who 
had  sprung  up  in  the  meantime^  and  who,  less  dis- 
posed than  Luther  to  compromise  with  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  had  deprived  Religious  worship  of 
every  extemid  ornament,  and  propagated  a  creed 
which  appealed  cmly  to  the  understanding.  Un- 
der the  care  of  the  celebrated  John  Kjiox,  a  dis- 
dple  of  Calvin,  and  one  calculated,  by  the  stern- 
ness of  his  natul^  and  the  enei^  of  his  talents, 
to  giye  fiill  force  to  the  tenets  of  liis  master,  a  sys- 
imm .  of.  wor9hip  was  introduced  into  Scotland^ 
which,  because  it  denied  the  apostolical  character 
of  bishops,  and  professed  a  parity  of  ecdesiasticij 
4rank,  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Riesby- 
terian.'  This  existed,  wiui  various  trivial  modifi'- 
.cationsy  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Mary  apd 
,  James,  till  the  latter,  in  1603,  ascended  the  throne 
.-of  England,  and  beca^ne  the  sovereign  of  both  king- 
•doms.  >  : 

Daring  the  whole  of  James's  reign  as  Song  of 
Scotland,  he  had  been  engaged  in  perpetual  broils 
with  the  Presbyterian  clergy.    Obliged,  on  one 
hand,  to  temporize  with  tb»  Catholics,  who  still 
Jbnned  b  powerfal  body,  and.  with  some  of  whom 
^  f»»4.  on  terms  ot.  peraonaLCnenM^^fc^vi 
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expoaedy  on  the  other,  to  the  indignttidii  with 
which  the  predominant  cleigy  beheld  his  disaf> 
fectioD.  They  perceiredy  that,  in  the  prospect  of 
gOTeming  England,  he  had  secretly  prepared  him- 
self, notwithatandijDg  his  protestations  of  a  con- 
traiy  dii^NMUtion,  to  declare  in  favonr  of  the  £pis* 
o^NJclrarch.  They  conld  not  disguise  from  them- 
selves, that  timr  acknowledgment  of  no  other  sn* 
periortfaan  Jesus  Christ,  was  obnozions  toa  king, 
whose  notions  upon  subjects  of  goyeniment  were 
well  known  to  be  high.  What  Saey  i^prehended 
with  fear  they  reprehended  with  freedom ;  and, 
■s  their  ideas  of  dieir  own  character,  as  ministers 
of  the  Supreme  9eing,  led  them  to  have  little  re- 
spect for  other  constituted  authorities,  they  did 
not  senile  to  contend  with  James,  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  for  every  minute  point  of  church 
discipline,  and  even  to  inveigh  against  his  pofitics 
tobisfittce. 

The  characteristic  good  nature  of  James  pre* 
vented  him  from  taking  such  severe  measures  with 
his  deigy,  as  might  have  been  ejected  from  one 
so  inspired  with  notions  of  arbitrary  government. 
It  is  recorded  by  Calderwood,^  the  minute  chroni- 
cler of  the  Scottish  church,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  high  dispute  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  clergy,  Andrew  Melville,  the  most 
fiery  of  their  number,  seized  his  majesty  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  addressing  him  as  "  God's  silly  vas- 
sal," asserted,  in  a  free  and  eloquent  harangue, 
the  church's  independence  of  his  authority.  James, 
instead  of  resenting  this  unceremonious  conduct, 
is  said  by  the  historian  to  have  descended  from 
the  psssion  in  which  he  had  previously  been,  «nd 
to  haF»  ''Haritied  them pleitsantly^'*  with  a  aooth- 
/j^MSBmen '  Jhera  jseems,  indeed,  to  haTe  \>ccni 
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a  prevailing  feeliDg  of  kindness  between  this  mo^ 
narch  and  bis  subjects,  which  prevented  both  alike 
from  ever  conceiving  deep  and  ireconcilable  of- 
fence against  each  other.  His  person  was  on  one 
occasion  so  monstrously  insulted  in  a  riot  at  the 
eouncil-house  of  Edinburgh  (December  17, 1596); 
that  he  did  not  take  the  town  again  into  favour 
for  three  months.  When  he  at  length  relented,  he 
T^rent  to  that  very  council-house,  and  drank  the 
healths  of  all  the  magistrates,  <<  calling  them  his 
gossops."^  James  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
thme  persons,  who,  notwithstanding  a  high  theo^ 
retie  pride,  can  often  descend  to  the  most  humi«;. 
iiating  femiliarity  with  their  inferiors.  As  a  mo« 
narch,  by  a  similar  anomalouBness  of  diaracter^ 
he  pitched  his  prerogative  at  the  highest  possible 
tone,  but  was  constantly  playing  under  it ;  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  quite  possible  for  the  sovereign 
of  a  free  constitutional  state  to  act  in  a  more  ar^ 
bitrary  manner  than  this  amiable  despot. 

A  most  curious  and  amusing  anecdote,  iUnstra' 
tive  of  the  strange  disputes  which  James  conde^ 
scended,  or  was  obliged,  to  hold  upon  temporal 
matters  with  his  clergy,  has  been  preserved  in  an 
Episcopalian  publication  of  the  succeeding  age ; 
<<  The  Burden  of  Issachar/'  to  wit,  written  in 
1646^  by  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross*  <^  It  is  to 
this  day  remembered,"  says  this  author,  ^'  that 
when  Master  Robert  Brace  came  from  his  visita- 
tion in  the  west  or  south,  returning  to  Edinburgh^ 
and  entering  by  the  Canongate,  King  James,  look-* 
ing  out  at  his  window  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  with  indignation,  (which  extorted  from  him 
an  oath,)  said,  <  Master  Robert  Bruce,  I  am  sure, 
intffnds '  to  be  king,  and  declare  himself  faek  to 
^Mgr  RoJbert  lie  Bruce  V    At  aiioihet.^iae>.«idko> 
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ing  to  recall  the  three  banished  lords^  Angns^ 
Hiintly,  and  Errol,  James  attempted  to  gain  the 
consent  of  Master  Robert,  who  possessed  more 
power  in  Edinburgh,  through  his  command  of  con- 
sciences, than  the  sovereign  himself.  Being  usher- 
ed into  the  king^s  bedchamber,  James  opened  nnto 
him  his  views  upon  the  English  crown,  and  his 
fears  lest  the  Papists  in  Scotland,  of  whom  these 
lords  were  the  chief,  should  contrive  to  join  with 
their  brethren  in  England,  and  raise  obstacles  to 
his  succession.  He  continued,  ^  Do  you  not  think 
it  fit.  Master  Robert,  that  I  give  them  a  pardon, 
restore  them  to  their  honour  and  lands,  and  by 
doing  90  gain  them,  that  thus  I  may  save  the  ef- 
fusion of  Christian  blood  ?'  To  this  demand,  so 
piously  made,  the  answer  was,  *  Sir,  you  may  par- 
don ^gus  and  ArroU,  and  recall  them ;  but  it  is 
not  fit,  nor  will  you  ever  obtain  my  consent,  to 
pardon  or  recall  Huntly.'  To  this  the  most  gra» 
cions  king  sweetly  replied,  ^  Master  Robert,  it 
were  better  for  me  to  pardon  and  recall  him,  and 
not  the  other  two,  than  the  other  two  without 
him ;  first,  because  you  know  he  hath  a  greater 
command,  and  is  more  powerful  than  them  both ; 
secondly,  you  know  I  am  more  assured  of  his  af- 
fection to  me,  for  he  hath  married  my  near  and 
dear  kinswoman,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  his  sister.' 
His  rejoinder  was,  <  Sir,  I  cannot  agree  to  it.* 
The  kingj  desiring  him  to  consider  it,  dismissed 
him ;  but,  when  sent  for  once  more,.  Master  Ro- 
bert still  continued  inexorable :  '  I  agree  with  aU 
my  heart/  said  he,  '  that  you  recall  Angus  and 
Arroll ;  but  for  Huntly,  it  cannot  be.'  The  king- 
resumed^  and  repeated  his  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, and  added  aomemore^  But,  he  obstinatcAY 
pppcaedmui  Mtndicted  it.    All  da  know,  wVvo 
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know  any  thing  of  these  times,  that  Angus  and 
Arroll  were  as  bigot  Papists,  if  not  more,  than 
Hnntly :  there  was  no  difference  in  religion :  the 
tmth  is,  Master  Robert  was  a  lorer  of  the  Eari  of 
Argyle,  who  loved  not  much  the  Earl  of  Hnntly ; 
this  was  the  spirit  inspired  him,  as  it  seemeUi.  King 
James  desired  his  reasons ;  he  gave  none,  bat 
spoke  majestically.  Then  the  king  told  him  down* 
ngfat,  *  Master  Robert,  I  have  told  you  n&y  pur. 
pose  I  yon  see  how  nearly  and  dearly  it  conceni- 
eth  me :  I  have  given  yon  my  reasons  for  my  re* 
Aolutioiis:  you  give  me  yonr  opinion;  but  yoa 
strengthen  it  not  with  reasons.  Wherefore,  I  will 
hold  my  own  resolution,  and  do  as  I  first  spoke  to 
you.'  To  the  which,  with  Christian  and  sulnect* 
like  reverence,  Bruce  returned  this  reply,  <  Well, 
sir,  you  may  do  as  you  list ;  but  chuse  you,  you  ^11 
not  have  me  and  the  fiarl  of  Huntly  both  for  yon*' 
Judge  by  this,  in  what  case  monarchy  is  in  suck 
a  government ;  for  that  this  is  truth,  I  am  as  much 
assured  of  as  moral  certainty  can  assure  any  man 
of  manl  truth,  which  with  his  own  ears  he  hath 
not  heard ;  and  yet  this  man  was  but  minister  of 
Edinburgh."  « 

Before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne^ 
(1595),  James  had  divulged  his  reasons  for  pre- 
rorring  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  in  the  book  of 
instruction  entitled  **  Basilicon  Doron,''  which  he 
professed  to  write  for  the  use  of  his  son.  ^  A 
parity  among  ministers,"  he  there  broadly  says, 
**  cannot  agree  with  a  monarchy.  Without  Inshops, 
the  three  Estates  of  Parliament  cannot  be  esta- 
blished. The  Presbyterian  clergy  seek  to  establish 
B  democracy  in  the  land ;  at  least  it  is  likely  that, 
bjrahowing  an  example  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
toeat.  upon  that  footiogi  they  maij  itiiw  uift  c\vU 
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government  to  the  satne  parity.  No  man,**  he 
emphatically  adds,  <<  is  to  be  hated  more  of  a 
kinp:  than  a  proud  puritan." 

He  delivered  his  sentiments  regarding  Preaby- 
teiy  still  more  broadly,  and  in  much  more  amu* 
fling  language,  during  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  an  English  puntan  of  the  name  of  Reynolds, 
after  he  went  to  England.    "  A  Scottish  Fresby- 
ierie,^  -he  exclaimed  on  that  occasion,  <<  agreeth  aft 
well  with  a  monarchy  as  God  with  the  denL  Were 
such  a  system  established,  then  Jack  and  Tom, 
and  Will  and  Dick,  would  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasures  censure  me,  my  councils,  and  all  my  pro* 
ceedings.    Will  woidd  stand  up  and  say.  It  must 
be  thus  :  Then  Dick  would  reply,  and  say,  Nay, 
marry,  but  .we  will  have  it  thus.   No,  no.   Le  Roy 
s'avisera :  stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  seven  years, 
before  you  demand  that  of  me :  and  if  you  tlieA 
find  me  pursey  and  fat,  and  my  wind-pipe  stu£Ped, 
I  will  p€Thaps  hearken  to  you :  for,  let  that  go- 
vernment be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in 
breath ;  then  we  shall  all  of  us  have  work  enough 
— both  our  hands  full.    But^  Reynolds,  till  you 
find,  that  I  grow  lazy,  let  that  alone."  ^ 

The  accession  of  power  and  patronage  which 
he  gained  with  the  English  crown,  enabled  him  at 
length  to  put  his  long-cherished  designs,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Scottish  Church,  into  a  train  for  exe- 
cution. In  1606,  he  filled  the  twelve  bisboprici), 
and  bestowed  upon  each  of  their  occupants  a  vote 
in  parliament,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
original  revenues.  In  1611,  one  of  these  was  en- 
dowed by  an  English  bishop  with  the  ordination, 
which  is  considered  by  that  church  so  necessary 
to  the  character  and  onice  oi  a  clergyman ;  and  axi 
zVbewpt,  tbaugb  only  &  partially  saccewful  one) 
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was .  immediately  made  to  subject  the  inferior 
dergjT  to  the  same  ceremony.  These  proceediiigB 
were  in  the  utmost  degree  revolting  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  clergy- 
men; nor  was  it  without  great  difficnlty  that  par- 
liament was  induced  to  sanction  them*  But  James 
had  become  at  once  so  formidable  and  so  opulent 
hj  his  new  dignities,  that  he  was  able  to  overpower 
the  opposition  of  all  the  influential  classes  of  th^ 
eommunityi  by  working  either  upon  their  fears  or 
.upon  their  avarice* 

Prior  to  this  period,  and  almost  ever  nnce  the 
Reformationy  the  clergy  had  been  so  much  accni;- 
.tomed  to  have  something  like  a  shadow  of  epis- 
copal rank  among  them,  that  they  were  not  alarm- 
ed to  the  very  last  degree,  by  the  introduction 
of  bishops  in  a  bodUy  or  tangible  form.  One 
there  was,  indeed,  who,  on  hearing  the  specious 
l^asons  which  were  alleged  for  the  existence  of 
an  Episcopal  bench  in  parliament,  could  not  help 
crying  out  in  the  General  Assembly,  **  Busk,  busk, 
busk  him,  as  bonnily  as  ye  can,  and  bring  him  in 
as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  still  see  him  weel  eneuoh 
»— we  (Uscem  the  horns  of  his  mitre  I" — meaning, 
.probably,  that,  however  gentle  and  innocent  Epis- 
copacy might  look,  it  was,  after  all,  but  rank 
Popery.  Some  others  remonstrated  in  such  vio- 
lent terms  against  the  royal  will,  that  James  was 
.ob%ed  to  put  them  in  prison. 

There  was  one  individual  who  took  a  very  amn- 
aing  way  of  expressing  his  antipathy  to  the  mea- 
sure. This  was  Mr  William  Row,  minister  ef 
Strathmiglo^  in  Fife.  One  of  James's  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  affiur  was  to  introduce  officials, 
ea/Ied  ean^ant  mcderaiari  of  ^preAyteniSj  upon 
irbom  the  biaba^  might  depend  {qk  liie  w»&&^^ 
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arquiring  and  preserfing  an  ascendency  over  the 
clergy.  It  imving  been  reported  that  Mr  Row 
intended  to  preach  against  constant  moderators, 
at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  to  sanctiim  them,  Lord  Scoon,  the  king's 
commissioner,  sent  a  message  to  inform  him,  that 
if  he  presumed  to  mention  the  words  <'  constant 
moderator"  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  the  guards 
should  be  ordered  to  discharge  ten  or  twelve  cnl- 
verins  at  him,  and  that  with  such  certainty  of  aim 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  bullets  should  alight 
upon  his  nose*  Instead  of  being  appalled  by  this 
threat,  Row  began  his  sermon  with  a  tirade  upon 
the  vice  of  gluttony,  to  which  he  knew  lA)rd 
Scoon  to  be  monstrously  addicted ;  and  such  was 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  commissioner 
was  obliged  to  hold  down  his  head,  and  cover  bis 
face  with  his  hands,  in  order  to  conceal  his  guil- 
ty confusion.  The  preacher  proceeded  to  show, 
that  there  should  be  no  constant  moderators  in 
the  church ;  but,  knowing  that  Lord  Scoon  was 
ignorant  of  Latin,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  ex- 
press the  offensive  words  in  that  language—using 
the  phrase,  ^*  Prsestes  ad  vitam."  This  hazardous 
experiment  was  successful ;  and  when  the  congre- 
gation was  dismissed,  the  CommiBsioner  only  re- 
marked to  his  friends,  *'  Howbeit  the  minister  fell 
out  upon  my  faults,  yet  ye  see  I  charmed  him 
that  he  durst  not  name  constant  moderaior"  '^ 

James  had  now  established  an  Episcopalian  form 
of  church  government,  though  the  material  parts 
of  thePresbjrterian  system  still  continued  to  exist 
under  the  new  authorities.  It  was  his  next  object 
to  introduce  an  Episcopalian  form  of  public  wor- 
^ip.  For  the  achievement  of  this  purpose,  he,  in 
lBI7,/mu/M  vMu't to iu9 native  kingdom^  and  endea- 
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inflaming  the  public  mind  iat  this  momentom  m* 
sis. 

As  usual  on  all  such  occasions,  a  prddigioiw 
number  of  country  clergymen  had  flocked  to  £din-» 
burgh,  to  protest  i^ainst  the  proceedings  of  the 
l^islature,  and  maintain  in  the  public  imnd  a  n^ 
lutary  horror  of  what  was  going  forward*     A  d0» 
putadon  of  them  having  endeavoured  to  inspire  tlw 
commissioners  of  burghs  with  a  spirit  of  lesutanoa^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  command  them  all  to 
retire  from  the  city ;  much  upon  the  same  prinoi^ 
pie  that  now  enjoins  soldiers  to  remain  five  miles 
from  the^bcene  of  an  election.  It  happened  about 
the  same  time>  that  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
privy  council  for  apprehending  and  bringing  up  a 
Botorious  Highland  malefactor,  of  the  name  of 
Cameron,  who  was  reputed,  among  other  crinuB, 
to  practise  that  of  sorcery,    llie  people  took  oc- 
casion  from  this,  says  Calderwood,  to  predict 
^  that  the  parliament  could  not  end  weU,  the  be^ 
ginning  being  so  ill-favoured — ^they  were  banish* 
ing  God  and  bringing  in  the  devil. 
■    When  at  length  the  act  of  ratification  came  to 
be  prepared,  according  to  the  custom  of  Sootkndy 
by  the  packed  committee  called  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  no  fewer  than  four  recusants  were  found 
in  that  generally  obsequious  body.     Nor  was  it 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  many  base  ar- 
tifices, that  a  majority  of  votes  was  secured  in 
parliament.    Many  of  the  Commisikmen,  as  tha 
members  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  wwe  called^ 
consented  to  vote  for  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
a  report  spread  by  the  officers  of  state,  that  tiia 
act  was  (sure  to  pass,  whether  they  individaaUy 
resisted  h  or  not,  and  that,  by  their  oppositioii, 
^Aey  would  only  get  themselvea  out  oi  faMm  isUli 
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the  kSng^  witboot  doing  the  canse  of  religion  any 
good.  Others  obtained  permiasion  to  retire  with- 
out TOtillgft 

To  afaow  the  general  spirit  of  resistance  which 
was  displayed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  only  neces- 
aary  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Hamil- 
ton,  the  Laird  of  Preston,  in  East  Lothian,  one  of 
the  firar  uncompromising  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
It  beii^  thought  necessary  to  gain  oyer  Sir  John, 
en  aecoont  of  the  respectability  which  his  rank 
and  ebaracter  gave  to  the  cause  of  resistance,  the 
Maisqnis  €i  Hamilton,  who  acted  as  royal  commis- 
aioocr,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  used  all  their  influence  to  induce  lum  to 
letract  his  vote ;  yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
eonld  not  be  prevaikd  upon  even  bv  his  chief, 
^  Hia  file,  his  land,  and  all  he  had,**  he  declared, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Scottish  clansman,  <<  were  at 
the  aenrice  of  the  marquis ;  but  he  could  not  wit- 
tingly and  willingly  offend  God,  and  thereby  make 
B  hell  in  his  own  conscience."  The  Bishop  of 
Dnmblane  and  Lord  Scoon  were  successively  sent 
to  try  their  influence  over  him ;  but  alike  in  vain. 
Wheat  the  secretary  limited  his  demand  to  a  wish 
that  he  would  absent  himself,  he  answered,  *^  I 
will  not— I  will  stay  and  bear  witness  to  the 
troth*" 

The  ratification  of  the  act  did  not  take  place 
without  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  which, 
aeeoiding  to  Uie  auperstidous  spirit  of  the  times, 
were  loolced  up<m  as  evil  omens.  Three  fires, 
winch  h^ipened  at  Edinburgh  in  one  day  during 
the  preceding  January,  with  the  stranding  of  a 
whale  at  Montrose,  had  already  given  presage  of 
the  evils  of  the  yean  ^  The  immediate  miBfoTtune 
i/jbfiv  dkjrwa&  iadkated  by  a  fire,  wluch  took 
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place  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  head  of  the  Cov/4 
gate.  It  was  also  remarked  with  much  terror,| 
that;  as  the  members  of  parliament  were  prieparing^ 
in  the  court  of  Holyroodhonse  for  their  procession 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  a  swan  flew  over  their 
heads  from  north  to  south,  <*  flaffing  with  its 
wings,  and  nttering  its  natural  cry.''  A  stUl  moro 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred  at  this  junc^* 
ture. 

After  the  Laird  of  Preston  had  been  seated  on 
his  horse,  the  secretary,  in  order  to  testify  the 
offence  he  had  taken  at  him,  sent  his  brother,  Mt 
John  Hamilton,  and  some  of  his  serrants,  ta  de-t 
mand  back  a  foot-mantle,*  which  the  laird  had 
borrowed  from  him  before  parliament  sat  down«* 
It  happened  that  Sir  John,  not  being  pleased  with 
the  said  foot-mantle,  had  laid  it  asid^aiid  bor^ 
towed  one  of  more  costly  and  beautifinnnaterials 
from  another  person.  When  the  deputation  arri-' 
Ted,  therefore,  and  delivered  the  secretary's  mes-^ 
sage  with  appropriate  insolence,  he  answered^ 
<^  This  is  not  my  lord's  foot-mantle ;  his  is  of 
cloth  passmented — ^this,  you  see,  is  velyet*  If  yoa 
please,  I  shall  send  one  of  my  servants  up  to  my 
chamber  in  the  town,  where  it  lyeth  folded  up; 
and  it  shall  presently  be  rendered  to  him."  The 
messengers  reported  this  to  the  secretary,  biit  were 
immediately  sent  back  with  a  repetition  of  the  de- 
mand. <<  My  lord  affirms,"  they  said,  ^  that  the 
foot-mantle  ye  ride  on  is  his,  and  therefore  you 
must  'light." — «  If  ye  make  me  'light,"  replied 
Hamilton,  <<  all  Scotland  shall  hear  of  it."  They 
then  requested  him  to  pass  his  oath  that  the  foot* 
mantle  was  really  not  that  which  he  had  borrow** 
ed  horn  bis  lordship ;  but  he  answered,  that  no^ 
Mog'  sbould  induce  him  to  ^weqpc;  «j&i^n%«  ^^ 
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way  of  sarcasm  at  tlie  condact  of  the  maiqiiis  and 
aecretaiy,  ^*  Go,  tell  my  lord  I  shall  he  as  true 
as  any  HamOton  in  Scotland."  After  this,  a  third 
message  came  from  the  secretary,  inqairing  what 
place  he  designed  to  take  in  the  ensning  proces- 
■aion.  But  the  laird,  perceiying  that  his  lordship 
designed  to  challenge,  and  perhaps  to  imprison 
him,  if  he  should  take  his  ordinary  place  among 
the  most  honoured  of  the  harons,  answered,  he 
•vould  take  such  a  place  as  should  not  be  quarrel- 
led; and  accordingly  mingled  himself  with  the 
meaner  order  of  the  harons.9 

Whoi  the  memhers  had  entered  the  Parliament 

Honae,  the  nobles,  according  to  custom,  went  at 

£rBt  into  the  inner  house,  and  then  came  forth  to 

take  their  places  in  the  halL   Three  noblemen  re- 

mainedi  in  order  to  escape  Toting;  the  Earls  of 

Morton  and  Bnchan,  and  the  Yiscoimt  Lauderdale. 

•Morton  and  Lauderdale  abstained  by  the  influence 

of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  but  Buchan  was 

mly  restrained  from  coming  out  to  giro  his  vote 

against  the  act,  by  the  command  of  his  father,  the 

£ari  of  Mar.    It  was  afterwards  reported,  that 

this  high-spirited  young  nobleman,  the  founder  of 

a  fiunily  remarkable  for  its  zeal  in  behalf  of  civil 

liberty,  expressed  his  vexation  at  this  paternal  in- 

teirfeience  by  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  There 

was  still  another  remarkable  circumstance  which 

helped  to  indicate  the  generally  prevalent  spirit  of 

resistance.    Two  noblemen,  who  were  opposed  to 

each  other  in  a  claim  of  title  or  precedency,  but 

who  thought  alike  on  the  subject  of  religion,  were 

expected  rather  to  forbear  voting  than  to  quit  their 

respective  claims.    They  ^*  packed  up  tlieir  con- 

inmny}  however,*'  saja  Caidenvood,  "  for  tV\at 

xde0^  for  the  hre  tbey  bore  to  the  trath." 

B  2 , 
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Every  measnre  was  taken  by  the  powers  in 
being  to  prevent  the  dissentient  clergy -from  pre*- 
aenting  a  protest  in  parliament.  A  domestic  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  was  set  over  the 
inner  bar  of  the  hoiise,  to  observe  that  such  per- 
sons should  not  enter ;  and  the  archbishop  hiai- 
self  called  upon  the  chancellor^  to  charge  the  con^ 
stable  and  marshal  of  the  house  to  cfaAllenge  all 
who  mig^t  have  already  intruded*  One  was  ac- 
cordingly challenged  by  the  marshal,  but  answer- 
ed, <<  My  lord,  ye  challenge  the  wrang  man  ;  the 
bishop  himself  brought  me  in."  A  person  appoint^ 
ed  by  the  clergy  to  present  a  protest,  insinuated 
himself  as  fisLr  as  the  outer  bar,  but  was  eventually 
expelled.  He  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
fixing  a  copy  of  his  protestation  above  the  doOT 
of  the  house,  and  another  upon  the  market-cross 
of  the  city. 

The  business  of  this  day  terminated,  as  it  be^ 
gan,  with  evil  omens.  <<  The  day  began,*'  says  a 
partial  historian  of  the  church,  **  with  fire  from 
the  earth ;  it  ended  with  fire  from  heaven."  Just 
as  the  lord  commissioner  rose  from  the  throne  to 
tnit  an  end  to  the  business  of  the  day,  by  toucb^ 
ing  the  acts  with  the  sceptre,  a  flash  of  lightning 
burst  into  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  had 
previously  been  very  dark ;  and  after  that  flash 
followed  another,  and  after  that  a  third ;  all  in  such 
quick  succession,  and  followed  so  immediately  by 
corresponding  claps  of  thunder,  that  many  persona 
present  supposed  them  to  proceed  from  die  castle 
guns,  which  then  always  fired  at  the  termination 
of  a  parliament.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  tremendous 
llmnder-storm ;  but  one  which,  being  confined  to 
iAe  narrow  Umita  of  Edinburgh,  wa»  sai^\^«ed  by 
^^e  people  ta  haje  heea  aent  byik^  AiBai|8^V|>  ^^ 
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purpose  to  express  his  indignatioii  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament.  <<  It  appeared/'  says  Caldelr- 
ivoody  <'  to  all  who  dwelt  within  ten  or  twelve 
miJes  of  the  town^  that  the  clouds  stood  right. 
above  the  town,  and  overshadowed  that  part  in  a 
particiilar  manner  which  contained  the  Parliament 
Hoose*  Afiter  the  lightning,  thnnder,  and  dark- 
ness, there  followed  a  shower  of  hailstones  extra- 
oniinarf  great,  and  last  of  all,  rain  in  snch  abun- 
dance, that  it  made  the  gutters  to  mn  like  little 
brooks.  The  lords  were  imprisoned  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Servants  rode  home  with 
foot-mantles ;  and  their  masters  withdrew  them- 
selves as  they  might,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
some  on  their  foot.  So  the  five  articles  were  not 
honoured  with  the  carrying  of  the  honours  (the 
regaUa)y  or  with  the  ridimg  of  the  estates  in 
ranks.*' 

This  momentous  day  (August  4,  1621,)  was 
Jong  after  remembered  in  Scotland  by  the  epithet  of 
Black  Saturday  ;  and  the  parliament  was  de- 
signated the  Black  Parliament ;  though  there  was 
also  a  party,  composed  of  the  favourers  of  the  new 
religion^  which  held  the  thunder-storm  to  be  an 
expression  of  heavenly  approbation,  as  the  law  was 
d^vered  on  Mount  Sinai  under  similar  circum- 
stances. ^  To  complete  the  popular  alarm,  it  was 
BOW  recollected  that  the  ancient  soothsayer,  call- 
ed Thomas  the  Rhymer,  had  foretold  great  woe 
as  likely  to  befall  Scotland  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Ebtmilton  family  should  rule  over  it. 
That  personage  was  now  at  least  the  vicar  of  ma- 
jesty ;  and  the  rhyme  was  universally  held  to  be 
accomplished:^ — 

'*0  wntebed Scot,  when  Cadyow  H  turns  thy  king, 
Then  nmjr  tbou  dale  and  dolour  daily  sing ; 
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For  from  the  south  great  forrow  shsU  he  bring, 
Thezefore  o*er  Scots  right  short  shall  be  his  reign.*' 

It  ma  J  be  mentioned,  as  a  circamstance  indica* 
dng  the  spirit  of  tlie  times^  that,  while  the  pariia* 
ment  was  sitting  in  deliberation  upon  the  act,  the: 
non*>cbnforming  ministers,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  city,  held  a  grand  conventicle  in  the 
ndgfabouring  fields,^** where  they  preached  and 
pnyed  in  the  most  vehement  style  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature.^' 
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ReUgioiu  men,  who  hitlier  mnst  be  wtnt, 
h»  awftil  guides  of  heavenly  goremment ; 
To  teach  you  penaoee.  t^U,  and  ahrtinenee. 
To  punish  bodies  for  the  soul's  ofhnce. 

DnvDCH't  iMrfkm  ITeyriim. 

As  the  clergymen  at  this  period  gave  the  nudn 
direction  to  popular  feding,  and  were  in  reality 
the  great  moving  springs  of  the  civil  commotiomi 
which  followed,  it  may  he  necessary  to  touch  upoi^ 
their  character,  before  proceeding  further  with  this 
narrative. 

The  Presbyterian  clergy  were  chiefly  men  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of.  the  severest  virtue ;  ^ 
but  it  was  their  enthusiastic  zeal  in  behalf  of  what 
they  termed  true  religion,  that  chiefly  distinguisl^ 
ed  them,  and  which  has  given  them  their  histori- 
cal importance.  This  zeal  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  struggles  which  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain^  diu*ing  the  first  age  of  the 
Reformation,  with  the  Catholic  interest;  which 
was  then  so  powerful,  and  was  shown  in  plots  and 
deeds  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  as  to  require  an 
enthusiasm  of  the  warmest  nature  to  oppose  it. 
It  was  also  fostered  by  the  attempts  which  King 
James  made  to  modify  the  Scottish  creed.  Strong* 
ly  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  iVk^ 
ou/jrimeuiterpretatioa  of  the  Scripturee,  aivdtlaaX. 
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the  system  of  chnrch-goverameiit  by  kirk-sessions, 
presbytoies^  synods,  and  the  General  Assembly, 
was  the  only  system  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  trae  religion,  they  beheld  with  loathing  the 
liberal  Arminian  principles,  which  were  now  ma- 
king their  way  into  the  English  church,  and  ez- 
elauned  against -the  Episcopalian  model  as  one 
replete  with  human  inventions,  pride,  anpenti- 
tion,  and  every  thing  unchristian.    There  were  at 
this  period  in  Britain  two  systems  of  opinion  oa 
religions  subjects,  as  there  are  in  the  present 
day  two  parties  in  politics.    One  of  these,  com- 
jnehending  the  conrtien  and  other  adherents  of 
the.  church  of  England,  advocated  that,  instead 
of  subjecting  the  established  religion  to  a  new  j^ur- 
gation,  a  few  more  ceremonies  ought  to  be  intro^' 
dnced  into  it,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  and 
drawing  over  die  Catholics,  who,  as  the  thing 
stood,  acted  as  a  vigilant  and  uncompromising 
enemy  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  Reformed 
fUth.    Tbe  oth^r  great  party,  termed  the  Puri* 
tans,  insisted  that,  as  the  church  of  England  had 
not  been  at  first  sufficiently  purified  from  the 
abominations  of  Rome,  it  should  now  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  that  the  National 
Church  shoidd  then  resolve  to  keep  no  terms  what* 
«V0r  with  the  Catholics.   The  Scottish  elexgy  anci 
people  ranked  entirely  und^  thia  latter  denomi^ 
nation,  so  fiir  as  feeling  was  ccmcemed,  although 
their  diurch  was  one  established  by  law,  while  the 
English  Puritans  were  only  dissenters.    And  it 
will  presently  be  seen,  that  the  Great  Civil  War 
tock  its  rise  in  a  collision  between  these  two  sya* 
terns  of  religious  opinion ;  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  the  ehnrra  of  EngHuid,  against  the  great  body 
^JBi^gUab  jnuitaaa  tmi  Boi^tish  Pvesbyterians*  j 
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An  indoBtriaw  eoUeetar  of  the  memonhOui  of 
the  8cottiBbdiaTch  and  its  mininen  (Wedrow),* 
has  fbrtutttelf  rendered  it  poatibk  to  give  aomer 
tiring  like  a  portnit  of  the  jE^byterian  ckrgymaii 
of  thif  period.  It  can  be  gatheivd*  that  he  was  a 
man  of  grave  dcfp<Hiinenty  always  dressed  in  black 
dothes,  a  short  doak  hanging  from  his  shoolders, 
and  a  mff  arranged  round  his  neek*  Everything 
about  him  savoored  of  his  austere  and  d4[nified 
profassion ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  one,  (Mr  John 
M'Bimiey  minister  of  Aberdeen,)  that  be  never 
rode  abroad  without  two  Bibles  banging  firom  Ins 
girdle,  one  Hebrew,  and  the  other  English,  as  also 
a  sand-glass  in  a  leathern  case^  wherewith  to  inea> 
sore  off  the  honrs  oi  his  preadhings :  when  alone^ 
this  person  read  and  mused  upon  ^e  Bible ;  when 
riding  in  company^  he  read  and  preached  aloud* 
It  was  ihe  object  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  to 
allow  no  opportunity  to  slip,  of  practising  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession.  In  season  and  out  of  sea* 
son,  he  was  perpetually  nsefuL  Of  Mr  John  Ker» 
minister  of  Lyne,  in  PeeblesHsbire,  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  and  from  whom  the  present 
writer  has  the  honour,  to  be  descended*  it  is  re* 
membered,  that  he  never,  in  his  walks,  allowed  a 
beggar  to  pass  by  him,  without  aigaging  him  in  a 
disCTssion  concerning  the  slate  of  his  soul ;  and» 
iriien  he  had  done  what  he  could  towards  the  spi- 
ritual edification  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  he 
always  administered  some  pecuniary  relief* 

It  is,  indeedy  almost  incredible  in  the  present 
day,  how  much  time,  how  much  pains,  and  what 
a  quantity  of  ceal,  the  early  reformed  clergymen 
devoted  to  aacred  employments.  Mr  Weldb,  the 
BOB-in-Iaw  of  Knox,  is  computed  to  have  spen\ 
the  iimdpmr$0£hk  wMe  luoe-^thal  iff,  eigU  Qn\ 
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of  every  tweiity*fotii'  faotirs, — ^in  pray^.  'Not  eVen 
content  with  the  prayere  of  the  dsy^  it  was  tHe 
cnstoni  of  this  man  to  rise  oat  of  his  sleep  during^ 
the  night,  and,  covering  himself  negligently  with 
8  Scots  plaid  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose^-  sit 
praying  in  his  hed  for  several  hours.  -  He  at  last 
died  of  a  disease,  called  ossification  of  the  limbs^ 
"which  was  supposed  to  have  heen  occasioned  pnre^ 
ly  hy  long*6ndaring  habits  of  kneeling  upon  cold 
irtone  floors ;  for  una  man,  in  common  with  his 
Ivrethren,  actually  seems  to  have  practised  the  sys- 
tem of  expiation,  by  penance  of  the  flesh,  to  fully 
bs  great  an  extent  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
early  ages.  BodUy  pain  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
considered  by  a  Scottish  clergyman  of  this  period, 
or  only  considered  to  be  despised.  It  is  told  of 
a  Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  the  minister  of  Mer- 
tonn  and  Dryburgh,  in  Berwickshire,  that,  having 
Allien  one  day  and  broken  his  leg,  he  was  found 
sitting  on  the  ground,'  holding  the  fractured  limb 
in  his  arms,  and  addressing  joyful  expressions  of 
praise  to  the  Almighty. 

-  The  sseal  which  this  extraordinary  race  of  men 
displayed  in  their  public  exhibitions,  was  quite  as 
wonderful.  Divine  service  then  commenced  on 
iSunday  so  early  as  nine  o'clock,  and  continued^ 
with  little  intermission,  till  night-fall ;  no  appetite 
whatever  being  indulged  throughout  the  day  till 
its  close,  when  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  to 
solace  themselves  with  a  plentiful  supper.  There 
was  for  a  long  time  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  strangers  who  visited  Scotland,  that  the  only 
way  to  make  life  comfortable  on  Sunday,  was  **  to 
dine  with  an  Episcopalian,  and  sup  with  a  IVes* 
hften«D"  *  Not  only  were  religious  duties  pn>« 
Seated  mth-ikvt  constancy .oti  the  day  set  apart 
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for  them,  hut  on  every  day  tfarong^oiit  the  week 
there  were  preachmgt  and  prayer-meetmgSy  either 
in  the  churches  or  at  the  houses  of  priirate  in** 
diridaals.  Mr  Welch,  abeady  mentioned,  fnade 
a  point  of  preaching  in  pnhlic  once  every  day; 
which,  with  his  pnvate  meditations,  nmst  eei^ 
tunly  be  considered  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
exertion.  At  the  celebration  of  the  comnranion^ 
moreover,  it  was  not  an  nnosnal  thinff  to  spend  a 
whole  week  in  nnintermpted  devotion.  Thera 
was  once  an  occasion  of  this  kind  at  Stirling, 
where  two  sermons,  probably  several  hoars  long, 
were  preached  every  day,  and  the  people  observ^ 
all  the  abstinence  of  a  public  ftasL* 

Bnt  in  estimating  the  exertions  of  the  clergy, 
we  are  not  to  consider  their  sermons  alone,  or 
their  ordinary  fimiily  prayers.  It  would  appear 
that  they  never  ascended  the  pulpit  without  pre* 
liously  spending  a  connderable  time  in  invoking 
what  they  callchd  <<  the  spirit."  This  was  a  sort 
of  divmus  afflatus^  whidi  supplied  the  place  of 
what  modem  clergymen  term  study,  and  without 
which,  to  inspire  and  bless  their  exertions,  they 
found  themselves  totally  unable  either  to  pray  or 
preach.  It  was  the  custom,  for  instance,  of  Mr 
Robert  Bruce,  the  clergyman  already  mentioned 
as  so  xemaricdile  in  the  History  of  Scotland  for 
his  penonal  quarrels  with  King  James,^  to  retire, 
after  the  first  sermon,  to  a  chamber  near  the 
church,  where  he  proceeded  to  implore  the  divine 
aid  for  the  remaining  duties  of  the  day.  On  one 
occasion,  some  noblemen,  being  anxious  to  see  him 
during  the  interval  of  worship,  as  they  had  to 
tmvel  a  considerable  distance  after  the  evening 
service,  sent  the  bellman^  or  bedral,  as  he  is  cal\* 
ed>  to  cmQ  him  out  Aom  bis  place  oi  retirement. 
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a  Presently/'  says  the  pious  narrator  of  this  inci^ 
denty^  ^'  the  man  retomedy  and  said^  *  I  think  he 
tAuHH  not  come  out  this  day  at  all,  for  I  hear  him 
always  saying  to  another,  that  he  cannot  go  except 
the  other  go  with  him,  and  I  do  not  hear  the 
other  answer  a  word  at  all/  The  poor  foolish 
beUman  knew  not  that  he  was  dealing  with  God." 
,  In  proofofthe  importance  which  was  attached  by 
the  clergy  in  general  to  this  mysterious  system  of 
inspiration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Welch, 
Ibefore  going  to  preach,  often  sent  for  his  elders, 
and,  informing  them  that  <<  he  found  himself  sorely 
deserted,"  so  as  to  be  airaid  to  ascend  the  pulpit, 
desired  one  or  two  of  them  to  pray  with  him.  He 
yrould  then  |m>ceed  ta  his  duties ;  and  "  it  was 
observed,"  says  his  historian,  <'  that  this  humbling 
exercise  used  ordinarily  to  be  followed  with  a 
flame- of  extraordinary  assistance.  He  would  many 
times  retire  to  the  church  of  Ayr,  which  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  spend  the 
whole  night  in  prayer ;  for  he  used  to  allow  his 
affections  full  expression,  and  prayed  not  only  with 
an- audible,  but  with  a  loud  voice :  nor  was  that 
solitude  irksome  to  him  the  whole  night  over." 
*  That  Mr  Welch  was  in  the  habit  of  filling  the 
whole  measure  of  his  Sundays  with  religious  ex* 
ercises,  is  incidentally  testified  by  an  anecdote 
which  is  thus  related  of  him,  by  Mr  Livingston. 
^  There  was  in  Ayr,  before  he  came  to  it,  a  mi* 
nister  of  the  town,  called  Porterfield,  who  was 
judged  to  be  a  man  of  no  bad  inclinations,  but  of 
so  easy  a  disposition,  that  he  would  many  times 
go  great  lengths  with  his  neighbours,  in  their  pro- 
fans  amusements.  He  used,  in  particular,  to  fre- 
quent the  bow-butts  and  archery  on  Sabbatli  af- 
temooas, '  to:  Mr  Welch's  gre^t  dissatisfaction ; 

if.  -  .         . 
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'  SclMenial,  and  a  contempt  for  the  wealth  and 
ninities  of  the  world,  were  other  remarkable  cha-. 
racteristics  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Their  stipends 
were  inTariably  small,  and  they  were  ob%ed,  in 
too  many  instaftces,  to  look  for  support  to  the  elee-»i 
nosyoary  contributions  of  tlieir  flocks ;  yet  it  is 
tmly  wonderful  how  little  affected  they  seem  to 
have  been  by  their  depressed  and  dependent  cir^ 
comstancea.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  hypotbe* 
tical  to  sappose,  that  the  cheapness  in  which  they 
held  the  good  things  of  this  world,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  their  ayersion  to  Episcopacy. 
Knowing  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart,  and. 
having  the  lamentable  example  of  the  Catholic 
system  before  their  eyes,  they  seem  to  have  en* 
tertained  an  idea  that  the  glitter  of  mere  gold  and 
title,  which  the  dignities  of  the  Episcopalian 
church  held  out^  was  apt  to  dazsle  and  mislead 
all  who  were  subjected  to  its  temptation.^  Fac- 
tious they  may  have  been,  and  even,  as  their  ene- 
mies insinuate,  superstitious  and  irrational ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  only  light  which 
they  permitted  to  guide  them  in  their  earthly  ca- 
reer, was  that  which  resides  in  heaven. 

Disinterested,  however,  as  their  motives  might 
be — ^however  pure  might  be  their  feelings,  and 
however  lofty  their  aspirations — ^it  must  be  ecf 
knowledged,  the  very  excess  of  their  enthusiasm 
led  them  into  errors,  which  even  their  best  friends 
cannot  help  regretting ;  such  were  their  pretensions 
to  the  prophetic  character,  and  their  zeal  in  main* 
taimng  the  fabric  of  popular  superstition.  It  may 
be  stated  in  their  defence,  that  no  individual,  or 
body  of  individuals,  is  ever  found  so  enV\ghlQT\ed 
09  to  reject  the  delusions  which  prevail  m  t\i«vx 
particular  age.   Yet  it  is  difficult  to  fiad  aa  ext\)ka% 

c2   " 
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fyr  fiuch  till  edict  as  the  following,  which  appears 
on  the  recordd  of  the  General  Assembly,  imdo" 
the  date  of  1598.  <<  Because  it  was  reported,  in 
file  Assemblie,  that,  albeit  sundrie  persons  ygrere 
convict  of  witchcraft,  nevertheless  civil  magistrates 
refnisit  not  only  to  punish  them  conform  to  the 
lawes  of  the  country,  but  also,  in  contenapt  of  the 
same,  sets  the  persons  at  liberty  which  were  con- 
Tict  of  witchcraft;  therefore  the  Assemblie  or- 
dmns  that,  in  all  time  coming,  the  presbyteries 
proceed  in  all  severity  with  their  censures  agamat 
such  magistrates  as  shall  set  at  liberty  any  person 
or  persons  convict  of  witchcraft  hereafter."  ^^ 

As  for  their  pretensions  to  prophecy,  it  would 
appear,  that  all  the  clergymen  wno  were  distin- 
ginshed  for  zeal,  or  powers  c£  preaching,  had  also 
this  important  ^ft,  and  were  perpetually  using  it* 
The  original  chronicles  of  the  courch  abound  in 
instances  of  successful  prediction.  We  are  gravely 
assured  by  Calderwood,  that  Mr  John  Davidson^ 
^  one  day  seeing  Mr  Jotm  Keir,  the  minister  of 
Prestonpans,  going  in  a  scarlet  doak,  like  a  coar- 
tier,  told  him  to  lay  aside  that  abominable  dress, 
as  he  was  destined  to  succeed  him  (Mr  Davidson) 
in  his  ministry ;  which  accordingly  came  to  pass. ' 
The  same  individual  was  once  actmg  as  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  in  a  meeting  at  Tranent, 
when  Mr  John  Spottiswood  (afterwards  Archbi- 
shop of  St  Andrews^  but  then  only  minister  of 
Calder^)  and  Mr  James  Law  (afterwards  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  but  then  only  minister  of  Kirk- 
liston,) were  called  before  ibmi  brethren,  to  be 
censured  for  playing  at  the  foot-ball  on  the  Sab* 
bath  day.  Davidson  moved,  that  the  culprits 
j9boa}d  he  deposed  from  their  charges;  but  the 
^fBod  dBtenniaed  npon  a  much-  dig^tm  punish-. 
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ment.  When  they  were  called  in  to  receive  their 
Bentenoe,  the  seer  cried  out  to  them,  ^<  Come  in, 
you  pretty  foot-ball  men ;  the  synod  ordains  you 
only  to  be  rebuked."  Then^  addressing  1^  meet-* 
iug,  he  eaid^  *<  And  now,  brethren,  let  me  tell  yon 
what  reward  you  shall  get  for  your  lenity ;  these 
two  men  shall  trample  on  your  necks,  and  the 
necks  of  the  whole  ministry  of  Scotland  V  But, 
to  show  that  these  failings  were  rather  the  fault 
of  the  age  than  of  any  indiridualsi  it  is  only  ne- 
eossoiy  to  ^mention,  that  the  renerable  and  com- 
paratively enlightened  Spottiswood  himseUv  in  his 
History  of  the  Church,  avows  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.." 

The  influence  of  the  cleigy  upon  the  minds  of 
die  people,  is  allowed  to  have  been  at  this  time 
peddiariy  great.  Living,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
bosoms  of  private  families,  and  universally  reve- 
renced for  the  sanctity  of  both  their  precept  and 
their  example,  they  had  every  opportunity  of  ac* 
quiring  that  enviable,  but,  in  many  respects,  dan- 
genras  power.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that^  if 
the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church  imposes  upon 
the  imagination,  the  vehement  prelections  of  the 
Presbyterians  are  equally  calculated  to  enlist  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  If  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy tickled  the  senses  of  the  people  with  their  holy 
showB^  oc  pleased  them  with  ^e  license  of  fre- 
<pieut  days  of  festival,  the  reformed  ministers  took 
measures  equally  well  calculated  to  achieve  their 
purpose,  by  calling  them  together  at  great  <<  fasts,** 
and  occasions  of  celebrating  the  commimion. 
Hence  the  excessive  popularity  of  the  clergy  of 
this  period,  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  tneir 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind. 

Oae  gretit  €aase  of  the  power  of  the  cVerg^ 
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seems  to  have  been. their  privilege  of  iiiqturing' 
into,  bringing  to  light,  and  punishing,  a  gn^at; 
number  of  petty  delinquencies  which  were  not 
embraced  by  the  civil  or  criminal  laws  of  the  land.. 
The  English  reader,  at  least,  if  not  also  a  great 
many  natives  of  Scotland,  will  require  to  be  in- 
formed that^  at  the  period  in  question,  the  minis- 
ter of  each  Scottish  parish,  forming  with  a  num-v. 
her  of  lay  elders  what  was  called  the  kirk-session, 
possessed  the  power  of  punishing  such  offences  as* 
incontinence,  drunkenness,  levity  of  bebaviour  on« 
Sunday,  and  even  swearing  and  scolding.     They; 
could  not,  indeed,  inflict  a  severer  penalty  than  a 
condemnation  to  exposure  in  sackcloth  before  the 
congregation ;  and  even  that  was  only  to  be  stib-' 
mitted  to  if  the  culprit  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal; 
of  excommunication.   Yet,  when  we  consider  the 
ehame  which  attended  the  unfortunate  in  one  case,^ 
and  the  exclusion  from  society  which  followed  in 
the  other,  .it  must  be  allowed  that  fibaing  and  im-^ 
prisonment  were  infinitely  lighter  punishments.    , 
There  was  perhaps  much  mischief,  Jboth  to  the 
community  and  to  the  clergy,  in  the  power  which 
the  latter  thus  possessed*  The  suspected,  it  must 
be  observed,  as  well  as  the  really  guilty,  were 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  session.     We  are 
assured  by  a  churchman  of  the  time, — one  of  an 
opposite  way  of  thinking,  but  who  was  a  man  of 
learning  end  candour,^' — that  if  two  persons  o£ 
opposite  sexes  were  observed  in  conversation  by 
themselves,  the  clergyman  had  it  in  his  power  to 
sequestrate  them,  feed  them  upon  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and  subject  them  to  almost  the  horrors  of  an 
inquisition,  in  order  to  discover  if  they  were  guilty. 
After  faWwg  under  suspicion,  if  they  were  seen  ia 
Tpnrersation  .togetb^,  elsewheiQ  lAiaa  9l\>  c\mieb. 
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or  market,  tliey  wero  held  as  really  guilty.  Some* 
times,  if  notiiiog  bnt  levity  of  behaviom:  cotilcl  be 
proved,  the  parties  were  obliged  to  make  public 
repeotance  in  the  church,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  tbey  were  at  least  guilty  of  having  given  rise 
to  suspicion.  **  A  whole  volume,"  says  Maxwell, 
*^  might  he  written  of  young  women,  by  these 
courses,  disgraced  and  defamed ;  of  mady  families 
divided  and  scattered,  whereas  before  there  was 
no  jealousy  betwixt  the  man  and  the  wife/'  There 
were  even  cases  where  the  interference  of  the 
dergy  was  much  more  unjustifiable,  and  much 
more  mischievous :  **  A  certain  fooUsh  man  ha* 
ving  once  revealed  some  of  his  follies  to  his  wife, 
she,  upon  some  quarrelling  which  afterwards  took 
place  betwixt  her  and  her  husband,  went  to  the 
minister,  and  disclosed  what  was  told  her ;  when 
the  honest  impartial  minister  convented  the  man, 
charged  him  with  his  sin,  and  made  him  cOnfesse, 
satisfy,  and  doe  penance  publiquely." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  for  a  person  in  the  situation  of  a  cler- 
gyman than  to  Iwve  so  unlimited  a  power  over  his 
people.  It  has  justly  been  esteemed  improper  by 
the  legislature  to  invest  the  modem  clergy  with 
the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  score 
that  it  would  tend  to  embroil  them  with  their 
flocks,  and  distract  their  minds  from  the  proper 
objects  of  iheir  profession.  But  how  much  more 
fatal  must  it  have  been  to  give  to  the  isolated 
clergyman  of  a  country  pari^,  a  control  such  as 
thaX  specified  over  the  most  intimate  domestic  con* 
cems  of  his  people  ? 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  the  least  fatal  effect 
of  the  system,  that  it  encouraged  the  Scottish 
clergy  u>  eurtead  tbdr  pretmd&d  right  of  wil^^i* 
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vision  to.  all  the  external  affairs  of  the  world  whatn 
ever ;  even  to  the  concerns  of  commerce,  which 
may  obviously  be  supposed  the  most  utterly  re* 
moved  beyond  the  scope  of  their  vision.  On  some 
merchants,  for  instance,  sending  out  a  few  cargoes 
of  grain  from  Leith  to  Spain,  in  which  country 
there  happened  to  be  a  famine,  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh — it  was  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth 
— attempted  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  censure  upou 
them,  for  lending  themselves  <^  to  feed  and  main- 
tain God's  enemies."'  On  another  occasion,  they 
thundered  the  most  vehement  invectives  against 
the  same  merchants  for  taking  a  cargo  of  wax,  to 
the  same  country ;  the  said  wax  being  chiefly  to 
be  employed  in  making  tapers  for  the  illumination 
of  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints. 
•  But  perhaps  the  most  extravagant  instance  of 
their  propensity  to  meddling,  was  one  in  which- 
they  attempted  to  remove  a  great  market  or  f&ir,. 
held  at  Edinburgh  every  Monday,  to  another  day 
of  the  week,  on  the  pretence  that,  by  causing 
people  to  travel  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  it  en-i 
couraged  the  too  flagrant  crime  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing. There  was  perhaps  some  reason,  and  no 
doubt  there  was  much  sincere  piety,  in  their  mo* 
tives  for  this  interference ;  but  yet  it  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  imprudent,  in  so  far  as  it  tended 
to  disturb  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  even  threatened  to  deprive  the  city  alto-^ 
gether  of  a  valuable  source  of  public  revenue,  as 
well  as  private  profit.  There  would  have  been, 
however,  little  danger  in  the  indefeasible  power, 
assumed  by  the  clergy,  if  every  one  of  their  ag-^ 
gredsions  had  simultaneously  invaded  the  rights, 
and  called  forth  the  resistance,  of  so  large  a  body 
oftiie,  people  aa  this*    So  long  a)9  only,  the  follie9 
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of  indiyiduals  were  revised  by  the  ministers — so 
long  as  only  a  few  hours  of  the  repentance-stoo), 
or  a  snbjection  to  the  innocaoua  voice  of  scandal^ 
were  the  utmost  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
them — ^tfae  commmiity  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  matter  with  a  marvellous  share  of  indifierence. 
But  when  the  interests  of  their  purses  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  to  such  a  great  extent,  the  case 
was  very  different.  By  a  principle  quite  the  re- 
verse of  that  laid  down  by  honest  lago,  they  who 
Btole  their  good  name^  stole  trash,  but  they  who 
proposed  to  filch  from  them  their  pursCy  made 
them  poor  indeed.  Tfiat  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Accordingly,  the  good  people  of  the 
town  made  the  most  violent  remonstrances  against 
the  proposed  change  ;  the  shoemakers,  who  were 
more  particularly  concerned  than  any  others,  even 
went  the  length  of  telling  the  ministers  right  down, 
that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  unreasonable  mea- 
sures, they  would  "  thrust  them  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city."  When  the  ministers  consequently 
withdrew  their  odious  act,  King  James  is  said  to 
have  taken  off  his  hat,  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  with  ludicrous  fervour,  ''  Have  I  not 
reason  to  thank  God,  since  the  shoemakers  have 
more  power  to  repress  the  insolency  and  violence 
of  the  clergy,  than  I  and  my  council  both  I"  *^ 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  little  astonished  to 
-hear,  that  it  was  in  the  breasts  of  the  fair  sex 
chiefly  that  these  singularly  zealous  men  succeed- 
ed in  inspiring  the  genuine  flames  of  devotion. 
Nor  does  this  apply  less  to  the  upper  than  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
eminently  pious  lady  of  quality,  mention  may  be 
made  of  Lady  Culross,  who  was  the  daug;btcT  oli 
^f:]yi}}e,  Isinf  €pf  Ha/bill^  nod  a  lady  fri  very  le- 
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•pectaUe  talents  and  ac^airemenls  for  ber  time^ 
She  wrote  a  religious  all^cMrical  poeniy  called  **  A 
Dream/'  which  possesses  much  inerity  and  was 
long  popular.  It  would  appewr  that  Ladf  Culross 
was  constantly  riding  ahout,  on  horsebacky  akmg 
•with  other  Fife  ladies,  from  <me  preaching  to  an- 
other, to  the  utter  neglect  of  her  house  and  family. 
Never  was  knigfat*errant  so  devoted  to  the  search 
of  adrentures,  as  was  this  lady  to  the  quest  after 
conventicles  and  proyer-meetings.  Indeed,  she 
appears  to  have  sometimes  instituted  affairs  of  this 
land  by  her  own  personal  influence ;  setting  llie 
tony  as  it  were,  in  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion. 

Not  only,  however,  did  she  attend  all  the  ser- 
mons whioi  she  could,  but  she  sometimes  conde- 
floended  to  take  clerical  duties  upon  herself.  In 
Jane,  1630,  she  had,  urith  the  assistance  of  some 
ether  ladies,  caused  an  extraordinary  confluence 
of  people  at  the  celebraticm  of  the  communion  in 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  '<  The  succeeding  night," 
says  a  pious  author,'^  <<  was  spent  in  prayer  by  a 
great  many  Christians,  in  a  large  room  where 
Lady  Culross's  bed  was ;  and  in  the  morning,  all 
going  apart  for  their  private  devolion,  she  went 
into  the  bed  and  drew  the  curtains,  that  she  inigfat 
set  herself  to  prayer.  William  Ridge  of  Adder- 
aey  coming  into  the  room,  and  hearing  her  have 
great  motion  upon  her,  although  she  spake  not  ou^ 

^'desired  her  to  speak  out,  saying  that  there  were 
none  in  the  room  but  him  and  her  woman.  She 
HA  so,  and  the  door  being  opened,  the  room  was 
prestetly  filled  full.  She  continued  in  prayer, 
widi  wonderful  assistance,  large  three  hours'  time  I" 
It  is  subsequently  recorded  Uiat,  after  her  devo- 

iwrn  wetf  C4mcluiei$  the  people  o^d  not  sepcn. 
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nte  till  they  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  snpere- 
ragatorjr  prayer ;  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  cnstom,  now  indispensable  in  the 
administration  of  the  commnnion  in  Scotland,  of 
preaching  on  the  subsequent  Monday,  as  a  sort  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the  sacrament.^^ 
A  single  anecdote  of  the  private  life  of  Dame 
lilias  Graham,  (Countess  of  Wigton,  and  aunt  of  • 
the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,)  which  has 
been  preserved  by  the  same  author,  may  be  cited 
as  highly  illustrative  of  the  general  character  of 
these  pious  ladies.  ^*  Her  chambermaid,"  says  Li- 
vingston, **  told  me,  that  as  soon  as  she  rose  and 
put  on  her  night-gown,  before  she  went  to  her  study 
for  her  devotion,  she  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  till  that 
maiden  combed  her  head,  having  the  Bible  open 
before  her,  and  reading  and  praying  among  hands ; 
and  every  day  at  that  time,  said  uie  woman,  my 
lady  shed  more  t^yrs  than  ever  I  did  all  my  life-r 


time.** 


Of  the  <<  singularly  pious  Christian  women''  of 
humble  life,  a  very  curious  specimen  is  described 
by  the  same  author,  in  the  person  of  £upheme 
Macallan,  who  lived  at  Kilconquhar  in  Fife—-"  a 
poor  woman,  but  rich  in  faith."    Eupheme  sel- 
dom prayed,  says  her  biographer,  without  getting 
a  positive  answer.    "  One  time,"  he  adds,  "  the 
Lady  Cnlross  desired  her  to  pray  for  her,  in  se^  , 
gard  of  the  outwai'd  condition  of  her  family ;  and' 
when  her  ladyship  inquired  what  answer  she  got» 
Eupheme  said  the  answer  was,  <  He  that  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  denieth  the  faith ;'  whereat 
Lady  Culross  said,  *  Now  you  have  killed  me — 
for  I  go  to  preachings  and  communions  here  and 
there,  neglecting  the  care  of  my  family.'   Efl^e  re- 
plies, <  MvBtreBs,  if  ye  he  guilty  in  that  fiOXt,  yo\K 
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have  reason  to  be  hnmbled  for  it ;  but  it  wu  not 
said  in  that  sense  to  me.  The  L(Mrd  said^  He  lliat' 
proyides  not  for  his  own  is  worse  tlian  an  infidel : 
will  not  I  provide  for  her  and  her  hoosey  seeing 
she  is  mine  ?**  At  ano^or  lime,  the  Lady  Cnlross 
and  her-sister-in-law  Lady  Halhill,  and  some  other 
ladies,  being  at  a  commnnion  in  Kinneachary  de« 
sired  Effie  to  pray  for  them.  When  she  returned, 
she  told  that  the  Lord  had  said  to  her,  *  Go,  thon 
little  worm,  and  say  to  the  great  worms  that  they 
tremble  before  me.' " 

The  following  anecdote  is  perhaps  more  hononrf 
able  to  the  heart  of  this  ungnlar  person  than  the 
two  preceding  are  to  her  tmderstanding.  «<  Mr 
Blair  told  me,  that  when  he  was  regent  of  the 
.  College  (tf  Glasgow,  one  yacance,  going  to  Inver- 
ness, to  see  Mr  Robert  Brace,^7  he  went  ont  of 
his  way  to  see  Effie  Macallan.  She  inquired  if 
he  was  a  preacher ;  when  he  said  <  Yes,'  she  said, 
*  You  look  ower  fine-like,  with  your  bulkie  rufie. 
If  yon  resolve  to  be  a  minister,  you  must  have  the 
tar-pig  Qtar*pipkin]]  by  your  belt,  and  be  ready  to 
give  a  smot  to  every  one  of  Christ's  sheep  as  they 
come  by  yon.'  He  would  needs  give  h^  a  dollar, 
bat  heard  thereafter  Uiat  she  bought  baps  and  Qy- 
bows  [[rolls  and  onions]],  and  gave  to  ell  the  poor, 
as  they  came  by,  so  long  as  it  lasted." 

Many  oth^  drcumstances  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  familiar  reoords  of  the  time,  to  prove  the 
influence  whidi  women  then  exercised  over  the 
religious  world.  It  is  mentiokied,  for  instance,  by 
Calderwood,  that,  on  his  flying  to  Holland,  to  avoid 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  his  pockets  were ''  Weill  fill- 
ed by  the  jgodly  wiffis  of  Edinburgh."  When  the 
nation  was  imploring  Charles  to  spare  them  the 
^boauiuitiim  of  the  jSisrvice-book,  no  petition  was 
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oqneHed  io  warmly,  or  fto  nnmenmaly  rigned,  as 
Itntt  fr«m  the  same  pious  "  wiffis."^  It  is,  in  het, 
to  «<  the  godly  TaleyBncie  of  devout  women,**  that 
the  Fneibytenan  historians  of  the  Civil  War  ge- 
•neialJjr  ascribe  the  successful  resistance  of  King 
Cbarlea's  Episcopalian  innovations.  Gnthry,  a  ca- 
valier historian,  alleges^  that  when  the  leading  Prea* 
hytexiana  resolved  to  rabble  out  the  new  liturgy, 
in  1637,  they  met  in  the  house  of  Nicholas  Bal- 
kmr^  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  and,  taking 
eouneil  with  the  said  Nicholas,  with  Euphame 
HendeiwHi,  with  Bethia  and  Elspa  Craig,  and  se- 
▼enl  other  matronsy' appointed  them  to  begin  the 
4amult,  with  an  assurance  that  the  men  would  soon 
after  take  the  busineM  out  of  their  hands.^^  It  i^ 
moreover,  evident  that  no  extent  of  hospitality  was 
jndged  by  the  females  of  the  period  as  too  great  to 
■be  bestowed  upon  the  clergy,  whether  they  were 
merely  engaged  in  journeys,  or  were  cast  loose  up- 
on society  by  royal  oppression.  Their  importance 
as  housewives  thus  coming  into  alliance  with  their 
consequence  in  a  political  and  religious  point  of 
•view,  it  seems  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  preach- 
ers applied  their  precepts  with  peculiar  zeal  to  <^  the 
nciffis/*  And  it  is  really  somewhat  amusing,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  to  see,  from  the  minute 
chroniclers  of  the  age,  what  scenes  of  mingled  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  comfort — ^what  feasts  at  once 
of  body  and  soul — ^took  place  occasionally  in  tlie 
houses  of  zealous  laymen. 

^'  At  eve  he's  expected-— and  what  wight,  till  he  coinc% 
Dare  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums  ? 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer^  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Are  tbe  undented  right  of  the  barefooted  friar." 

Tjbe  Mwle  dewoteea,  or,  aa  they  were  empVwlCv 
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cally  ealledy  ^  the  professors,"  with  less  ostenta^* 
tions  enthusiasm  than  the  women^  seem  to  hare 
been  equally  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  popu- 
lar religion.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Hamilton 
at  the  Riding  of  the  Black  Parliament,  has  already 
-beai  given  as  an  instance  of  this  in  the  upper  ranks 

tef  society.  It  may  now  be  mentioned,  that  that 
.gentleman  was  immediately  indebted  to  the  in- 
structions of  Mr  Davidson,  the  minister  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  for  the  admirable  firmness  which  he  dis- 
played in  that  dark  hour  of  genial  defection  and 
meanness.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given ; 
fiMT  Mr  Livingston,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  comme- 
morated the  names  and  characters  of  at  least  fifty 
distingnishedj9ro^«sor«ofhisday.  But  it  is  enough 
to  mention  that  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  except 
«  few,  almost  ail  the  gentry  or  barons,  the  most  of 
even  the  king's  state  officers,  together  with  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  burghs,  and  the  great  bulk 
•of  the  commcm  people,  were  decided  in  their  affec- 
tion for  the  evangelical  doctrines  now  preached  by 
^e  Presbyterian  clei^.  Since  that  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Episcopalian  system  having  been 
die  court  rdigion  daring  two  subsequent  reigns, 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  become  at- 
tached to  that  church.  But  at  the  period  under 
review,-— that  is,  the  age  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  Reformation  and  the  reign  of  Charles 
L,  no  such  religion  was  known  in  the  country ; 
nor,  indeed,  any  other  than  the  Presbyterian,  ex- 
cept the  Romish  faith,  which  was  only  maintained 
by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  the  north,  by  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Abercom  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  by  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  on  the  binder. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country  into  which 

^Afii^i/bitanate  Ctarha  was  about  to  introduce  a 
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new  and  mipopiilar  religion.  The  enthmiasni  of 
the  peopJe  was  as  yet,  to  all  appeanmce,  quiet  and 
faarmleai^  like  a  swmil  in  the  scabbard.  It  is  soon 
to  be  seen,  called  ont  from  its  hiding-place,  flish- 
in^  in  the  gaze  of  mankind,  and  performing  deeds 
of  the  most  striking  and  terrible  interest.  Mk 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SERVIGE-BOOK. 

What  work's,  tny  countrymen,  in  hand  ?  where  go  you 
With  bats  and  dubs  ?    The  matter  ?    Speak,  I  pray  you. 

Coriolanus. 

It  Jias  been  already  mentioned  that  King  James 
restored  the  bishops  in  the  year  1606,  and  procured 
the  ratification,  by  Parliament,  of  five  portions  of 
Episcopalian  discipline,  in  1621.  Till  his  death  in 
1625,  he  met  with  no  practical  success  in  his  en- 
deavours to  convert  the  people.  Though  he  caused  . 
his  council  to  enjoin  the  observation  of  Christmas 
and  other  holidays,  nobody  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  his  orders,  except  his  own  officers  and 
dependents.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  chronicle  of  the 
time,  that,  even  during  the  time  of  public  worships 
on  one  of  these  days,^  there  were  at  least  an  hun- 
dred shops  open  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh  alone. 
On  one  occasion  of  celebrating  the  communion, 
only  seven  persons,  out  of  all  the  population  of  the 
city,  obeyed  the  Articles  of  Perth  by  kneeling* 
His  decrees  had  been  passed  in  the  most  formal 
manner :  bishops  had  been  created,  and  a  court  of 
High  Commission  had  been  formed,  to  inflict  what 
pumshment  it  pleased,  under  death,  upon  the  clergy 
who  should  neglect  the  duties  prescribed  by  we 
'^ew religion ;  but,  so  far  as  the  real  daiA^  \inLC\kKA 
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of  the  people  were  conoerned,  Scotland  mm  tt  yet 
qoite  aa  much  Presbyteriaii  aa  ever  it  bad  been 
since  tbe  Reformation. 

The  acceaaion  of  Charlea  J.  opened  np  a  new 
prospect  to  the  Scottish  chnrch.    This  prince  w^^ 
mudi  leas  disposed  than  his  father  to  dally  wiflP 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  What  his  finther  only 
wished  for  the  sake  of  polity,  he  deemed  iodia- 
pensable  for  the  sake  oi  conscience.    Jamea  infa- 
ded  the  Scottish  clergy  with  the  power  of  a  prince ; 
bat  Charies  directed  against  it  the  implacable  fnry 
of  a  zealot.     The  heart  of  this  monarch  waa  mild 
and  amiable  in  the  highest  degree ;  bat  his  mind 
was  darkened  with  the  gloom  of  fanaticism,  and 
it  was  his  misfortone  to  have  been  educated  under 
the  idea,  that  bis  power  aa  a  king  waa  absolute, 
even  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects.    He  bad 
scarcely  been  seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  began 
to  put  in  execution  that  series  of  violent  and  un- 
reasonable measures  in  regard  to  the  IVesbyterians, 
which  were  destined  to  prove  his  ultimate  min. 

His  first  measure  was  to  procure  a  revocation 
of  those  tithes  or  benefices  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  nobles  at  the  Reformation,  and 
which  ought  then  to  have  formed,  as  at  present, 
the  support  of  the  clergy.  With  these  he  hoped 
to  endow  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  their  brethren.  This  measure,  however, 
though  strictly  legal,  was  warmly,  and  dmost  una- 
nimonsly  resisted  by  a  Convention  of  Estates ;  the 
nobles  being  natorally  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
source  of  wealth  which  had  been  in  their  poaaea- 
sion  so  mtoiyyean,    Sacb  waa  the  excessive  daa- 

'^^'Tb^^^'^^^'^'  ^^  ^  its  b«inir  nft- 
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it  had  foFCdd  the  ratification  of  the  Five  Artkle»^ 
a  plot  was  laid  to  assasfiinate  the  cemmissionec 
^tbe  Earl  of  Nithsdale)>  apd  also  all  those  who 
should  give  their  votee  in  favonr  of  Uie  appropria- 
^|ioa.  The  executi<m  of  tiiis  dreadful  scheme,  so 
Aphar&cteristic  of  the  time,  was  to  take  place  in  the 
very  house  where  the  conyention  met ;  and  it  i^ 
told,  that  one  hUnd  and  infirm  old  nohleman  ^  was 
seated,  at  his  4>wn  request*  next  to  the  Earl  of 
Dumfries,  whom  he  grasped  with  one  hand  as  if 
to  support  himself,  while  in  the  other  he  secreted 
a  dagger,  to  he  plunged  into  the  heart  (^  his  un-» 
suspecting  neighhour  on  the  first  c(MnmotioB# 
Nithsdale,  intimidated  by  their  hostile  appearance^ 
was  obliged  to  return  to  court  without  accomplish* 
ing  his  objeet  But,  with  the  aflsistance  of  the 
church,  Charles  was  soon  af(er  able  to  cany  his 
measures  into  practice,  though  not  without  idien- 
ating  the  affections  of  what  was  then  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  kingdom. 

At  a  visit  to  his  natiye  kingdom  in  1633,  he  was 
also  successful  in  procuringthe  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing suitable  dresses  to  the  clergy,  wUdi  be  oonstv 
der ed  a  great  step  towards  the  grand  olject*  Oq 
this  occasion.  Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cv^ 
terbury,  provoked  the  hatred  of  many  of  the  clei^gy 
by  censuring  their  ecclesiastical  custooMU  The 
king  eaceited  fully  as  mu^h  horror  among  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  levity  of  his  behaviour  on  the  afternoons 
of  the  Sundays,  which  at  that  time  were  ^ent  by 
the  courtiers  and  thorough  Episcopalians,  in  the 
amusements  sanctioned  %  King  James's  Book  of 
Sports,  while  the  Presbyterians,  asahready  mention- 
ed>  devoted  them  exclusively  to  reli^us  exercises* 
iZ0^  a  contemporary  ecclesiastical  hktorian,^  rer 
^*^  with  maojr  expressions  of  eensiaxf^  t^x  xSev^ 
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Idngy  after  attending  the  forenoon  service  in  St 
Giles's  chnrcfa,  retired  with  the  ma^trates  to  the 
banqaeting-honse^  adjacent  to  that  sacred  edifice, 
when  snch  a  noise  of  riotous  drinking  speedily 
arose,  as  almost  rendered  the  afternoon  seryice  in- 
andible,  and  fairly  scandalized  the  senses  of  the 
congregation. 

The  next  measure,  and  that  which  at  length 
gave  immediate  impulse  to  the  insurrection,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  liturgy,  or  Sendee- Book. 
King  James,  so  far  back  as  16 16,  had  extorted  from 
the  General  Assembly^  an  act  authorizing  the  com- 
position of  a  Book  of  Common-prayer.  This  soyc- 
reign  had  often  had  bitter  occasion  to  execrate  the 
custom  of  extemporary  prayer  in  Scotland,  which 
enabled  the  clerg^3anen  to  animadvert  with  impu- 
nity upon  his  public  measures,  and  to  stir  up  the 
hearts  of  the  people  against  his  person.  He  had 
observed  the  political  meekness  of  the  English  be- 
neficed clergy ;  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ef- 
fect a  uniformity  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  a 
point  BO  materudly  ajSecting  his  happiness.  He 
left  it,  however,  to  Charles  to  carry  the  scheme 
into  effect.  Charles  first  announced  his  intention 
of  imposing  a  liturgy  on  the  Scottish  church  to 
his  counsellor  Laud,  in  1629 ;  *  but  it  was  not  till 
1636,  that  be  ultimately  saw  fit  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Land  had  been  at  this  time  exerting 
himself  to  restore  a  few  ancient  ceremonies  to  the 
church,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  seemed  calculated 
to  further  his  favourite  scheme  of  conciliating  the 
Catholics.  He  therefore  took  an  active  hand  in 
the  reduction  of  Scotland  to  the  Episcopalian  form ; 
and,  in  particular,  urged  that  the  English  Common- 
prayer  fhaaldja  once  be  introduced.    His  reasoiv« 
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iog  and  influence  were  compelled  to  yield  to  tli^ 
obstinacy  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  deemed  it 
a  disgrace  to  their  comitry  to  owe  either  the  dis- 
cipline or  service  of  their  church  to  their  English 
neighbours.  It  was  therefore  determined  thoit  a 
code  of  discipline  or  canons,  founded  upon  the  acts 
of  the  General  Assembly,  should  be  in  the  mean* 
time  introduced,  and  that  the  Service-Bo(^,  or  Li- 
turgy, should  be  prepared  against  the  succeeding 
year.  This  task  was  assigned  to  four  bishops,  not 
the  oldest  and  most  moderate,  who  already  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  such  an  innoTation,  but  to  tht 
youngest  and  least  prudent,  who  professed  to  sea 
no  dimger  in  what  was  proposed* 

The  Episcopalian  Book  of  Canons  was  introduced 
in  1636,  and  by  it  the  whole  system  of  Presbyter 
rian  government  was  at  once  laid  prostrate,  while 
the  nght  of  the  king  to  overlook  the  proceedings 
of  the  church  was  confirmed,  and  a  way  prepared 
for  the  forthcoming  liturgy,  A  more  chivalrous^ 
or  more  daring  deed,  was  perhaps  never  done  by 
any  former  monarch ;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  thing  less  than  the  sternest  ne« 
cessity  could  have  urged  Charles  to  do  it,  or  that 
any  Uiing  else  tlian  an  idea,  that  he  was  the  deputy 
of  God,  could  have  permitted  him.  The  Book  oH 
Common-prayer  appeared  next  spring,  in  splendid 
folio,  prefaced  by  a  charge  from  the  king,  by  which 
the  pain  of  Aormn^— that  is,  of  being  dedared  re^ 
bels— was  denounced  against  all  who  refused  iu 
It  was  nearly  similar  to  the  English  form,  but  mixed 
up  with  a  number  of  additional  superstitious  oh* 
aervances,  such  as  Laud  wished  to  introduce  e^em^ 
tually  into  the  Church  of  England  ako ;  it  being 
thought  proper,  when  making  aa  iteration  in  Scot* 
iad,  to  go  at  pnee  to  the  full  extent  of  what 
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mended  hf  this  great  Episcopalian  reformer  re- 
girding  the  church  of  both  countries.  £yery  cleigy* 
man  thronghout  Scotland  was  ordered  to  buy  two 
copies  of  the  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  parish ;  and 
the  use  of  it  was  enjoined  to  commence^  at  Edin- 
hvarghf  on  the  approaching  Easter.  Some  circom- 
Btances  afterwards  occuired  to  prevent  its  intro- 
daction  at  that  lime,  and  the  day  eventually  fixed 
on  was  the  23d  of  July ;  by  which,  allowance  might 
be  made  for  the  Lords  of  Session  to  give  it  their 
protection  before  their  rise  on  the  first  of  Angost ; 
while  the  litigants,  then  in  Edinburgh,  woidd  at 
the  same  time  be  prepared  to  carry  home  a  favour- 
ible  report  of  it  to  their  various  places  of  abode 
throughont  the  country. 

The  Scotch  were  at  this  time,  be  it  remarked, 
quite  as  much  disposed  to  pay  a  loyal  deference  to 
their  sovereign^  as  he  was  disposed  to  extort  their 
obedience.  It  was  in  reality  their  superstitious 
reneration  for  his  office  and  person,  that  mainly 
inspired  him  with  his  absurd  notions  regarding  his 
infallibility.  If  he  had  made  aggressions  upon  any 
other  of  their  possessions  but  their  consciences,  they 
would  have  crouched  to  him  with  the  servility  of 
slaves.  But  it  was  another  thing  when  he  required 
them  to  forego  their  religion ;  a  property  in  which 
Scotland  at  that  time  supposed  itself  to  be  richer 
than  any  country  in  the  world,  though  the  poorest, 
it  acknowledged,  in  every  species  of  worldly 
wealth.  This  was  a  matter  which  rested  chiefly 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  but  there  were  others 
which  affected  the  truly  influential  class  of  the 
country,  to  wit,  the  nobility.  The  revocation  of 
the  tithes  has  been  abready  mentioned  as  a  reason 
for  this  powerful  body  having  been  disgusted  with 
the  new  re^igiaa.     To  this  muat  be  addedi  thevr 
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indignation  at  the  cold  and  imperious  hatiglitineM' 
with  whieh  the  king  commanded  them  to  give  him 
their  support,  and  his  partiality  in  bestowing  the 
chief  offices  of  the  state  upon  churchmen.  He 
had  given  the  highest  office-— that  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— ^to  Spottiswoody  the  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  placed  nine  of  the  bishops  in  the  privy 
council.  When  they  saw  men  of  ordinary  or  in- 
f&nor  birth,  engrossing  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments which  had  hitherto  been  distributed  among 
themselves,  they  felt  disposed  to  make  commoa 
cause  against  Episcopacy  and  all  its  adherents.  In 
this,  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  sympathized 
with  them ;  for  Scotland  at  this  period  had  not  the 
sagacity  to  see,  that  a  system  of  dignities  in  the 
church  was  nothing  else  than  opening  up  a  pros- 
pect of  preferment  to  the  honourable  ambition  of 
the  middle  ranks.  Besides  all  these  causes  of  dis- 
gust with  Episcopacy,  the  nobles  had  one  other, 
arising  from  the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino,  an  occur- 
rence which  made  a  great  noise  at  that  time.  Lord 
Balmerino,  for  only  having  in  his  possession  a  pe- 
tition which  the  Presbyterian  lords  intended  to  have 
presented  to  the  king,  was  seized,  imprisoned  for 
several  months  in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  eventual- 
ly tried  and  found  guilty  c^  what  was  in  Scotland 
called  ^<  leasing-making" — ^that  is,  the  crime  of  ut« 
tering  or  possessing  libels  upon  the  government^ 
miiich  was  considered  the  same  with  high  treason^ 
and  was  pimished  with  similar  severity.  It  was 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Charles  was 
induced  to  pardon  this  nobleman,  whose  only  real 
fault  was  the  opposition  he  had  given  to  the  royal 
will  on  the  occasion  of  an  act  passing  through  par- 
liament in  1633.  The  persecution  which  he  sufr 
^ed,  the  dreadfo)  4apger  he  so  nearly  ejM:Kped> 
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jod  the  tedious  imprisonment  which  he  enchireil, 
all  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Scottish  nobles, 
.who  saw  from  what  had  taken  place,  that  they  had 
no  safety  in  the  land  without  implicit  submission, 
so  loog  as  the  king  was  resolved,  or  permitted,  to 
pnnae  his  religious  innovations. 

With  trifling  exceptions,  therefore,  such  as  the 
Catholic  noblemen,  and  a  portion  of  the  north 
oonntry,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  of 
whatever  rank,  may  be  described  as  at  tliis  time 
kuided  in  one  common  cause  against  the  religion 
which  Charles  was  endeavourii^  to  introduce. 
■The  people  for  conscience-sake,  and  the  better 
dsBses  from  motives  of  interest — all  were  alike 
.resolute  in  their  opposition  to  this  detested  form 
of  worship.  The  very  o£5cers  of  state  were  not 
tme  to  the  service  of  Uieir  master,  but  entered  in- 
to the  views  of  the  nation,  if  not  with  ostentatious 
activity,  at  least  with  secret  good-will.  The  Earl 
of  Traquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  having  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Bishop  of  Eoss  would  one  day 
supplant  him  in  his  office,  is  generally  affirmed  to 
have  instigated  Charles  in  his  imprudent  measures, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  downfall 
of  the  whole  Episcopalian  system. 

As  the  day  approached  which  had  been  ap- 
.pointed  for  the  opening  of  the  Service-Book,  an 
ominous  clamour  arose  among  the  people,  to  tlie 
efiect  that  the  new  forms  were  those  of  Popery, 
and  the  liturgy  nothing  else  but  the  mass.  The 
popular  mistake  being  encouraged  by  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  it  soon  reached  a  dreadful  height,  in- 
somuch that  the  older  and  more  moderate  bishopH 
saw  fit  to  advise  Laud,  that  the  book  should  b(^ 
withdrawn  in  the  meantime,  and  not  pre^u\^<V 

t))}  a  more  favourable  opportumtym     This  aAvvw , 
voz,.  I.  B 
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jMHrevser,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  asetflotts  pii' 
AatOy  who  conceived  it  wouVl  be  a  oonfeMnon  of 
wedoiess  to  make  any  delay  ;  and  in  this  resdn- 
4ion  he  was  enconraged  by  the  younger  bishops  of 
'the  Scottish  chorch,  as  well  as  by  Traqnair,  who 
affected  to  be  so  eonfident  of  snecess,  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  risk  upon  his  own  shoulders* 
'Land  onerated  Traqnair,  according  to  his  desire^ 
with  this  important  dnty ;  and  the  treasurer  8o<^ 
appeared  in  Scotland  with  a  royal  warrant,  order- 
ing the  bishops  to  proceed  with  ^e  vrmk,  under 
pain  of  being  snpplanted  by  more  obedient  meiu 

On  the  Sunday  before  that  appointed  lor  the 
ehange  ei  worship^  the  ministers  of  Edinbm^ 
according  to  order,  addressed  their  several  congre- 
gatioM  with  a  panegyric  on.  the  Service-Bo<^,  and 
inforaied  them  that  it  would  be  introduced  on  the 
next  Lord's  day.  The  people  listened  without  any 
expressions  of  disapprobation ;  but  not  Ae  \ea^ 
surely  had  their  plans  been  laid  for  resMting*  the 
obnoxious  Tolume.  The  more  zealous  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  had  agreed  with  the  diief  of  the 
nobility  upon  the  proper  agents  to  be  emplo3Fed 
for  the  purpose ;  and  already  was  die  whole  scheme 
formed  for  covering  the  new  religion  with  disgrace 
and  confusion. 

It  might  now  be  ^qiected,  that,  where  the  ob- 
ject in  view  was  no  less  than  the  preservation  of 
religion,  and,  by  implication,  the  ultimate  assurance 
of  eternal  welfare,  the  proceediDgs  of  the  recu- 
KmtB  would  have  been  characterised  bya|^ro{Hiate 
digaity — ^that  there  would  have  been  an  extreaM 
of  either  active  or  passive  resistance,  either  a  sud- 
den massacre  or  a  national  fit  of  the  sullens.  In- 
stead of  either  of  these  contingencies,  the  affiur 
took  &  tan  pmely  ludicrous,  i^  exlnfaited  only 
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the  ordinaiy  features  of  a  vulgar  riot  The  pam-i 
phleteera  of  the  period,  in  their  approbation  of  the 
tnmiilty  have  fortunately  handed  down  a  very  mi- 
nute account  of  it ;  and^  as  it  can  scarcely  fidl  to 
amnse  the  reader,  it  is  here  given  at  length.^ 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July,  1637,  the  Cathe- 
dral church  of  Edinbni^h,  now  known  by  the  title 
of  the  High  cbnrch,  ^  was  attended  by  both  of  the 
arehbiafaopBy  various  biahope,  the  Lords  of  Sea- 
aioB,  the  raagiatratea  9i  th«  dty,  and  a  vast  pnn 
niiacnous  assemblage  of  the  common  people.  To 
do  all  possible  henmr  to  the  day,  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  designed  to  preach.  After  the  <<  raid- 
ifr,"  aa  the  humblest  official  in  a  Scottish  church 
was  then  called,  had  read  out  the  ordinary  pray 
era,  the  dean,  Mr  James  Hanna,  a  nnm  peculiarly 
obBonouJss  opened  the  fisunoiis  Service-Book,  and 
began  to  lead  the  new  liturgy.  The  people,  who 
had  hitherto  been  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  to  testify' 
that  they  had  no  ill  will  to  any  thing  but  the  book,, 
no  sooner  heard  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
than  they  rose  tnmultuously,  began  to  clap  their 
hands,  uttered  the  most  discordant  cries,  anid  soon 
fiuriy  overwhelmed  the  voice'of  the  minister.  The 
moat  outrageous  were  observed  to  be  women,  and 
those  chiefly  serving-maids,  who  were  then  in  the 
costom  of  bringing  movable  seats,  and  keeping  them 
for  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Some  cried, 
**  Woe,  woe  I  for  this  dolefu'  day,  that  they  are 
bringing  in-  Popery  among  us  !**  Others,  less  de- 
licate, called  out  to  the  dean,  in  allusion  to  some 
unrecorded  circumstance  of  his  life,  *<  lU-hanged 
thief  I  gif  at  that  time  when  thou  wentest  to  court, 
ffaon  luutet  hem  weill-hanged  as  thou  wast  ill- 
hanged,  thou  hadst  not  been  here,  to  be  a  pest  to 
God'a  cbnurir  4&v  dayT    AMd  be  waa.  also  aaiu- 
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served,  than  the  crowd  rushed  violently  upon -him; 
crying  that  he  was  bringing  in  Popery  among  than, 
and  that  he  deserved  no  mercy  at  their  hands.  One 
of  the  women  present  exclaimed,  with  a  half-fan- 
jhoroiis,  half-diabolical  earnestness,  <<  Fy,  if  I  had 
the  thrapple  out  of  him  I"  And  when  somebody  ob- 
served, that,  though  she  obtained  her  wish,  a  wone 
man  might  be  appointed  in  his  place,— *<  After  Car- 
dinal Beatoun  was  stiddt,"  answa:ed  this  virago, 
with  an  inhumanity  almost  incredible  of  her  sex, 
*<  we  never  had  another  cardinal ;  and  sae,  if  that 
iause  Judas  was  stickit,  and  cut  off,  his  place  would 
becpme  so  ominous,  that  scarce  any  man  durst  ha* 
aird,  or  undertake  to  be  his  successor." 

In  the  midst  of  this  infuriate  rabble,  the  bishop 
was  dreadfully  pelted  and  bruised;  but  he  at 
length  reached  his  house,  which,  according  to  the 
£Mhion  of  the  time,  was  a  tall  mansion  in  the  High 
Street,  having  what  is  called  in  Scotland  an  out^ 
side  stair  y  leading  up  to  the  second  story.  As  the 
worthy  man  was  endeavouring  to  ascend  this  stair, 
one  of  ^e  rude  multitude  seized  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  nearly  pulled  him  backward,  so  as  to  endanger 
his  life.  When  he,  at  length,  reached  the  top,  and 
was  in  the  hope  of  immediately  finding  refuge 
within  Uie  house,  to  his  inconcei^le  vexation  ^e 
outer  door  was  found  to  be  locked,  so  that  he 
could  only  turn  round  and  stand  at  bay,  like  a  stag, 
against  ^e  pressure  of  his  unrelenting  enemies. 
Often,  in  that  hour  of  great  distress,  did  he  exclaim, 
in  answer  to  th»r  reproaches  about  the  Service- 
Book,that  '<hehadnotthe  wyte^of  it."  Disre- 
garding alike  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and 
his  intreaties  fm*  mercy,  they  hustled  him  down  in- 
to  the  attreet,  where  eventually  he  was  nearly  trod 
^  death.    At  lengthy  the  1^1  nH  Vf  «Da^«s  Va^^ 
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next-door  neigbbonr,  pcroeiyiDg  the  perplezityand 
danger  in  which  he  was  inTolyed^  either  from  re- 
spect to  his  cbaracteFy  or  notiTes  of  mere  humani- 
ty, sent  a  party  of  servants  to  his  assistance,  who, 
eierting  their  strength  among  the  rabble,  spieedily 
rescued  the  unhappy  prelate,  and  brought  him,  al- 
BMist  breathless,  into  the  earl's  lodging." 

In  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  the  Serrice- 
fiook  met  with  no  better  success.  Some  of  the 
niniBters  had  wisely  not  produced  it  at  all,  intend- 
ing first  to  hear  how  it  succeeded  in  the  cathedral. 
In  the  Greyiriars'  church,  where  the  clergyman 
was  an  expectant  bishop,  and  consequently  anxious 
for  its  introduction,  it  was  received  with  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  of  violent  disgust  and  antipa- 
thy as  in  St  Giles's,  though  without  any  of  the  ac- 
tnal  violence.  Altogether,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  attempt  was  a  decided  failure. 

During  the  interval  between  morning  and  even- 
ing sernce,  such  of  the  privy  council  as  were  in 
town  met  at  the  lord  chancellor's  house,  to  de- 
liberate upon  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  deter- 
mine how  the  king's  government  ought  to  proceed 
in  such  a  case.  To  withdraw  the  Service-Book 
immediately  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ; 
and  a  resolution  was  therefore  entered  into,  to  per- 
form divine  service  with  it  once  more  in  the  after- 
noon,  the  magistrates  promising  to  do  their  utmost 
to  maintain  peace.  At  the  proper  time,  a  strong 
guard  being  placed  at  the  door  of  the  church,  the 
same  dignitaries,  who  had  been  present  in  the  fore- 
noon, assumed  their  places;  but  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  women,  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded. The  service  waa  thus  performed  W\\Itk 
mme  degree  ofqtuetaeas,  the  mob  only  ex^iCMWiv?, 
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i^ei  at  what  was  going  on  by  erisa  of '^  Not 
Popwyt"  on  the  sjkreeiU 

Tbft  bishop  wa«  destined  once  more,  before  the 
evening  of  thia  eventful  day,  to-nak  his  life  in  h^ 
half  of  his  religion.  On  hi».  Leaving  the  church,  the 
protectipn  of  the  magistrates^  under  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  wa^  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  mob  wese  once:  more  proceeding  to  take  those 
liberties  with  his  person  which  had'  proved  so 
nearly  fatal  to  him  in  the  forenoon.  At  this  di*- 
tcessing  juncture,  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  lord  privy 
seal,,  whose  coach  stood  dose  at  hand,  kindly  took 
lum  in*  and  commanding  his  servants  to  drive  off, 
conveyed  him  safely  down  the  street,  to.  his  resi- 
dence: at  Holyroodhouse*  The  coach  was  dread- 
fidly  pelted  by  the  way,  and  the  coachman,  as  thcr 
wri^v  of  ^^  Stpneyfield  Day"  facetiously  remarks, 
<<  got  plenty  of  hard  lapidary  coip  for  his  drink, 
siller**'  But  the  bishop  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that.he  was  so- speedily  and  so  easily  conveyed  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  might.have  other- 
wise^ iu:  this  day  o£  terrible,  excitement,  made,  an 
end  of  his  life* 

The  bishops,  next  day,  without  consulting  with 
the  epimoil,  scn)b:off  a  letter  to.  the  king,  informing 
him  of  the  bad.  success  of  their  attempt,  and  throw- 
ing the  chief  blame  upon,  the  £ari  of  Traquair,  wba 
had  been  absenit.firom  town.  On  the  same  day,  the 
council  met,,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commandr* 
ingp  the  inhabitants  of  Edmburgh  to  refrain  in  fu- 
ture from  such  tumultuous  behaviour,  under  pain: 
of  death.  Six  or  seven  serving-women,  supposed 
to  have  been  pecuUariy  active  in  the  disturbance, 
were  put  infio  {nison ;  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
vj9fi  declared  tfit,  he  liable  fcN^.aU  the  mischief  which 
jo^ht  hereafter  be  done^  or  the  disobe^eiicft  wViv^ 
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might  be  Bhown  to  the  commands  of  the  king.  All 
the  ministere  and  readers  who  had  not  used  the 
Service- Book  on  the  preceding  day  were  called  up 
and  silenced ;  the  daily  preachings  and  prayers 
were  expressly  prohibited ;  and,  in  a  religions  point 
of  Fiew,  Edinburgh  was  laid  completely  waste.*' 

It  was  now  that  the  separation  of  interests  he- 
tween  the  council  and  the  bishops  became  appa- 
rent. The  former,  indignant  that  the  bishops  shonld 
htve  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  without  tneir  con- 
csrrencey  dispatched  another  for  themselves  on 
Friday,  in  which  they  reflected,  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  npon  the  imprudence  and  precipitation  of 
the  prelates.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  bishops 
informed  the  council  that  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  liturgy  till  the  king's  pleasure 
shonld  be  known ;  on  which  occasion  the  council- 
lors coldly  remaiked,  that  in  that  matter  their  lord- 
ships were  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased. 
It  now,  indeed,  began  to  appear,  and  soon  became 
Ktill  more  conspicuous,  that  these  unfortunate  ec- 
clesiastics formed  an  interest  entirely  isolated  in 
the  country-- an  interest  in  which  no  person  or 
class  of  persons  had  the  least  sympathy,  but  which 
was  every  where  and  every  way  obnoxious,  as  a 
foreign  junto  transplanted  into  the  land  for  a  base 
and  most  unpatriotic  purpose. 

Although  the  king  had  been  carefully  informed 
that  none  but  the  meanest  people  were  engaged  in 
the  tumult,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  throughout  the  country, 
regarding  the  answer  which  he  should  make.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  bishops  exerted  them- 
selves to  enforce  the  order  for  the  purchase  of  iW. 
liturgy;  and  w  die  diocese  of  St  Andrews  two  ot 
tAe  cleMgjmen  were  charged  to  ase  it,  under  l\\e 
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peifi  of  ifmnedk^  borniof.  The  ArdibUhcfp  of 
G^fisigoWy  at  the  conyocation  of  bis  synod,  in  tbe 
fM4  of  August^  caused  one  of  bis  clergy  to  preach 
in  iavoar  ofih»  Semce^Book*  with  tbe  view  of  hhA-: 
lifyiog  the  people ;  but  it  waa  found  that  in  that 
city  tike  new  doctrines  bad  made  no  better  pro^ 
gpiess  ihwi  in  Edinborgb*  The  pieaehei^  Mr  Wil- 
liam Anoanv  on bia learnng the churcbyWaaaasaUt 
ed  with  tbe  west  yiolent  repreaobes  by  a  nnaiorooa 
hmi  of  devout  fieviaka ;  and^  in  the  evf  niog^  be 
wet  with  a  stiU  mere  aoequivocal  iDaiufe9tati#n  ef 
l^^ardiaapprobatioa.  Abonfcniae^'Qleckyaftar 
iMipper,  oa  hie  stepping  out  into  tbe  atreet  with 
tbree  or  foarmiiustera,  mthtbe  intentioa  of  visitiag 
the  apchbisbopi.  be  waa  no  sooner  obeerved^  thail 
he  waa  surroiaadied  by  a  multitude  of  tbe  save  vi-^ 
lagoesy  who  proceeded^  in  the  first  plaee^.to  batt« 
hittk  with  their  fists,  with  sticks^  and  with  pieoea 
of  peatft  then  rent  off  bis  cloak,  bat^  and  vaS,  and 
finally^  gare  him  what  may  be  called  in  Yulgar 
phraae  a  aound  beatings  The  poor  nmn  roased  lua- 
tily^  which  ae«»i.  brought  a  number  oC  the  aei^ 
boufa  to  their  windews  with  lights  ;.aiid  tbe  atnet 
being  thus  illuxninated^^^  the  ftor  assaukttra  quitted 
their  yictim,  €or  fear  ef  tbeii  faoee  being  recognised* 
No  ioqmry  could  be  made  into  this  not,  because 
it  was  feared  that  the  better  orders  of  the  people 
were,  chiefly  coacemed  in  it.  Next  day,  Mr  An- 
nan waa  conduoted  by  tbe  magistrates^  with  great 
(^parent  honour^  to.  tbe  place  where  he  was  to 
mount  bis  horse  m  order  to  quit  the  town ;  but 
here  a  new  misfortune  befell  hinu  He  bad  scarcely 
with  his  ^  desperate  toe**  poised  himself  upon  bis 
left  stirrup,,  ere  he  fell  headlong,  bis  horse  above 
him,  in  a  dirty  puddle ;  and  the  ridicule  excited 
i>jr  Am  jnra8^?etttwe  with  th^  weman  waa  more 
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than  doubled  by  the  ludicrons  appearance  which 
he  exhibited  as  he  departed  from  the  town. 

In  no  other  part  of  Scotland  was  the  Service- 
Book  receiyed  with  a  better  welcome.  The  Bishop 
of  Boss,  who  for  some  time  past  had  used  the 
English  liturgy  in  his  cathedral  at  Fortrose^  found 
little  difficulty  in  substituting  the  Scottish  edition. 
The  Bkhop  of  Brechin,  on  the  recusancy  of  the  mi- 
mster,  caused  it  to  be  read  by  his  servant.  In  St 
Andrews  it  was  used  for  a  few  days ;  and  at  Dun- 
blane it  was  read  by  a  clergyman  whom  the  Pres- 
byterian InatoriaBs  describe  as  a  ^  comipt  world- 
Img"  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  cathedral 
towns,  where  the  influence  of  the  bishops  was  of 
tonrse  oomidenible,  besides  the  towns  of  Ding- 
waliy  in  Ross,  and  St  Fillans,  in  Perthshire,  the 
country  at  large  rejected  it  with  unequitocal  symp- 
toms of  dmpmt,^^ 

The  answer  which  the  king  returned  to  the  coun* 
cil  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  little  change 
upon  the  state  of  afi&urs.  He  had  only  been  given 
to  undeiBtand  that  the  meanest  of  the  people  were 
engaged  in  the  tumult ;  and  it  did  not  yet  strike 
his  senses  that  there  could  be  any  real,  or,  at  least, 
any  violent  aversion,  to  the  Service-Book  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public  He  therefore  only 
directed  that  the  council  should  censure  the  guilty 
persons  for  their  rudeness,  and  that  the  proceed- 
ings, in  r^ard  to  the  new  liturgy,  riiouid  just  go 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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THE  SUPPLICATION. 


Others  ran  floeking  out  of  tfadt  houaes  to  the  genesal  SuppMea- 
tuni. 

2  Mtueabees,  iii.- 18. 

The  lay  members  of  the  priyy  council  now 
tibowedf  by  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  conduct, 
^ther.  how  much  they  sympathized  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  or  how  deeply  they  hated  the 
.olweal  dignitaries  who  had  been  associated-  with 
them  in  office.  Four  clergymen,  of  ^,  i&ceses 
of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,' who  had  beien  char-* 
ged  to  use  the  Serrice-Book,  presented  a  petition 
.to  the  council  on  the  23d  of  August,  begging  for 
a  suspension  of  the  homing,  with  which  their  re- 
spectiye  bishops  had  threatened  them.  The  pre- 
lates expected  that  the  council  would  reject  this 
petition  without  a  hearing,  being  as  yet  unaware  of 
the  secret  disgust  in  which  they  were  held  by  that 
body.  To  their  infinite  astomshment  and  morti- 
fication, the  council  receired  the  petition,  granted 
the  desired  suspension  till  his  majesty's  pleasure 
should  be  known,  and  declared,  by  an  express  act, 
that  the  letters  of  homing  idiich  they  had  granted, 
were  only  of  force  against  such  as  did  not  Inqf  the 
books^  and  not  against  those  who  refused  to  use 
them.  An  answer  was  expected  (tom  tihe  king  re- 
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fluSiag  the  Sspplicstiaii,  before  the  fiOth  of  Sep- 
leiiber,  which  was  the  next  day  for  the  sitting  of 
the  priTy  council;  and  to  that  day  the  petitionen 
were  lefared  for  ultimate  judgment. 

As  these  four  petitioners  were  the  first  men  of 
note  who  presented  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
imioYatioiiSy  and  as  they  were  in  a  manner  the  fa* 
thers  of  the  whole  covenanting  party,  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  mention  their  names,  llie  most  die- 
tingnished  was  Alexander  HenderMm,  minister  of 
Leocharsy  in  Fife,  **  a  man  of  wonderfol  gravity, 
kaniing,  wisdom,  and  state-policy,"  ^  and  one  who 
was  destined  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  all  the 
sBcoeeding  troables.  The  rest  were  Mr  R.  Wil- 
kie,  Mr  James  Bonnar,  and  Mr  William  Castle* 
kw ;  who,  it  most  be  mentioned,  did  not  petition 
for  themselves  personally,  as  Mr  Henderson  did, 
bnt  severally  represented  whole  presbyteries  in  the 
GilaagQfw  diooese,  of  which  the  members  had  been 
diaiged  by  the  archbishop. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  opposition  which 
had  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Service-Book  pro* 
ceeded  entirely  from  the  mob,  or  from  women, 
who  alone  coidd  venture  upon  such  a  course,  as 
the  vengeance  of  government  would  have  instantly 
overtaken  any  more  {Nrominent  or  respectable  mal- 
contents :  and  it  is  to  this  day  a  question  among 
the  Presbyterian  «id  Cavalier  historians,  whether 
tins  was  tiie  result  of  concert  or  of  chance.  From 
whatever  cause  it  originated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  popular  leaders 
afiterwsrds  opraily  exulted  in  the  drcumstsnce, 
compering  it  (with  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
agents,  it  must  be  confessed)  to  the  miracle  of 
Balaam's  ass,  and  also  pointing  out  that,  as  the 
ajBlive  proceedings  of  the  Reformation  had  origi* 
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nated  in  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand  of  a  boy^  lo 
had  this  second  reformation  commenced  with  a 
'  stool  cast  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  The  irveverent 
wits  of  the  conrt  party  were  for  a  long  time  in  the 
habit  of  rallying  their  opponents  upon  this  pointy 
and  used  to  insinuate,  with  supererogatory  malice^ 
that  the  lady  in  question  had  only  a  short  time 
before  the  tumult  sat  upon  a  stool  of  larger  dimen* 
sions  and  darker  complexion^  for  the  sin  of  inoen* 
i^ence.  But  the  Presbyterians  were  never  after* 
wards  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  obUgatioiis 
to  the  valiant  heroine ;  and  the  name  of  Janet 
Geddes  is  to  this  day  commemorated  with  eome 
degree  of  affection  and  respect,  as  among  the  most 
▼enerable  in  their  calendar  of  worthies. 
i  The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  true 
managers  of  public  aiiairs  in  Scotland—- to  wit, 
her  ancient  and  chivalric  nobility — were  to  come 
forward  and  take  their  proper  place  of  mediation 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects*  The  petitions 
of  the  four  clergymen  had  been  recommended  by 
letters  from  certain  grandees,  who  were  friendly 
to  their  object;^  but  befwe  the  answer  was  re* 
turned  from  the  king,  upwards  of  ten  nobles  had 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  to  support  and  counte- 
nance them  in  case  of  an  unfaFourable  reply.  Be* 
aides  these,  a  great  number  of  gentry,  or  barons, 
as  they  were  termed  in  Scotland,  especially  frtnn 
the  conspicuously  Whig  county  of  Fife,  came  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  same  purpose.  And,  as  the 
harvest  was  now  finished,  the  country  people  in 
general,  at  least  all  such  as  could  afford  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  journey,  or  were  very  zealous  in  the 
cause,  flocked,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  to 
await  this  momentous  crisis.  The  20tb  of  Sep- 
tember  was  Jooked  forward  to,  it  may  be  said,  by 
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the  whole  nation^  with  a  degree  ot  anxiety  and 
pertnTbation,  almoet  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
craw  of  a  lonely  ship  watches  the  dawning  eneigies 
of  a  probable  stomi. 

It  would  have  now  been  easy  for  Charles  to  ap- 
petse  thia  fonnidable  insurrection^  by  withdrawing, 
orerea  by  merely  postponing,  the  offensiTo  liturgy. 
IMortonately,  fauownprejadicesy  the  pride  of  Laiid» 
nd  acomplete  misi^rehension  of  the  real  respect- 
aliiltty  of  the  opposition^  urged  him  to  continne  in 
ths  nnhiqppy  Ime  of  policy  which  he  had  already 
adopted.  Li  his  reply,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Seortiaiid  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  come 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Abercom,  at  Paisley,  he  reprehended  the  lenity 
of  his  councillors  to  the  authors  of  the  tumul^  re- 
fbsed  their  reasonable  request  that  he  would  call  a 
committee  of  their  number  before  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  true  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  commanded  the  immediate  resumption  of  the 
liturgy,  which  he  severely  blamed  them  for  erer 
haFing  intermitted.  He  evidently  calculated  with 
lecurity  upon  the  disposition  which  the  Scots  had 
ever  shown  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  royal  com- 
Dwnds,  and  thought  that  the  mere  expression  of  his 
will  in  a  letter  would  be  sufficient  to  dispel  all  op- 
position and  replace  the  odious  religion.  He  was 
now  to  learn,  however,  that,  servile  as  this  people 
were  to  their  temporal  rulers  in  temporal  things, 
they  were  utterly  indomitable  where  they  consi- 
dered their  eternal  interests  as  at  stake.  He  was 
like  the  revolutionary  dictator  of  France,  who  en- 
tered the  senate-house  to  command  the  proscrip- 
tion of  half  his  fellows,  but  who  found,  instead  of 
the  obse^niou^  smiles  he  expected^  a  dagger  in 
vrerfr  haad poiated  at  his  own  bosom.     T\wa  waa 
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Ae  very'Rttbicon  of  his  enterprise  agMiist  the  E- 
berties  of  bis  Scottish  subjects,  after  passing  which 
il  was  impossible  for  him  to  withdraw  a  step  with^ 
out  humiliation  and  danger,  while  his  people  were 
efnally  unable  to  permit  his  retreat  without  com- 
pTMiiising  all  chance  of  domestic  security. 

Vttied^  but  not  terrified,  bj  the  King's  aiufwmtf 
ihe  mnkitude  which  had  assembled  at  £c&Jnir|g^ 
reaolretil'  to  renew  their  application  for  redieM. 
Thef  presented  innumesabk  prmte  oupplitaliii— h 
te  the  council ;  the  derk  of  wtnchy  St  was  lemeik- 
ed  at  the  time,  received  no  less  than  two  hundiid 
dollars  in  oae  day,  in  fees,  being  a  dollar  for  BtA 
petition*  It  was  also  determined  that  a  troe  re» 
presentation  of  the  popular  feeling  should  be  sent 
up  to  his  majesty  by  the  Duke  oif  Lennox,  who 
was  now  in  Edinburgh  on  his  way  back  to  court. 
To  gi9e  all  possible  eflEect  to  this  matter,  it  was 
resc^Ted  to  impress  tiba  duke*s  eye,  as  well  as  his, 
BBond,  with  a  true  sense  of  the  case.  On  a  day^ 
therefore,  when  he  was  to  pay  a  public  TUHt  to  the 
privy  council,  the  whole  assembled  band  present* 
ed  themselves  to  him  as  he  passed  along  the  8p»> 
cious  street  of  Edinburgh.  There  were  prasent^ 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  Rothes^  Cassilis,  Honw^ 
Lothian,  Kinnoull,  Wemyss,  and  Dalhousie ;  tfce 
Lords  Montgooiery,  Fleming,  Undsay,  Eldiov 
Yestw,  Sinclair,  Lcmdoun,  Balmerino,  Burleigh^ 
Dalziel,  Cranstoun,  and  Boyd ;  almost  aU  ike  bar 
rcms  of  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  capital ;  com- 
missionerB  from  a  great  number  of  bmngfas  and 
presbyteries ;  about  ninety  ministers,  including  the 
whole  presbytery  of  Stirling;  and  a  prodigious 
coDoburse  of  respectable  countrymen.  ^  All  the 
noblemen,"  says  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  in  his  minute 
Mumtaenpt  rkaidoDf  **  met  at  Lcvd  Wemyss's 
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lodgings  in  one  Aikman's,  where  they  drew  8 
petitimi  to  the  Goand],  and  appointed  two  of  their 
number  to  attend  the  Dnke  of  Lennox,  by  ranking 
themaelvea  o^er  against  the  entry  to  the  tolbooth, 
and  three,  who  were  of  his  particular  acquaintance, 
to  speak  to  him  as  he  passed  along.     When  his 
giace  came  up  the  way,  the  ministers  were  all 
lanked  betwixt  the  Cross  and  the  Luckenbooths, 
en  the  south  side  of  the  gait  (^sireet)^  and  the 
nobility^  and  gentry  all  nmked  on  tlie  north  side 
of  the  gait,  over  against  the  Luckenbooths,  even 
till  they  reached  up  to  the  Stinking  Style.'    They 
an  saluted  the  duke  yery  low  as  he  passed.    They 
attended  all  the  forenoon,  giving  in  their  petitions 
to  the  council,  but  got  no  hearing.     The  council 
coming  out  at  12  o'clock,  the  duke  went  down  to 
dinner  in  the  Abbey  (the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse, 
BO  called)  ;  and  the  petition,  which  had  not  been 
touched  or  read,  being  retrieved  from  the  clerk, 
WAS  carried  thither  also  by  the  Earl  of  Ilothefl, 
and  shown  to  the  Treasurer  Traquair,  wlio  drew 
it  over  again,  and  made  it  very  smooth,  advising 
that  they  should  endeavour  not  to  irritate  any.    At 
half  three  afternoon,  the  treasurer  came  again  up 
the  way,  when  the  noblemen,  being  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  forenoon,  waited  upon  him  into  the 
council-house.    When  there,  he  retired,  with  the 
chancellor  and  other  bishops  and  councillors,  into 
the  banqueting-house,  within  the  council-house, 
where  they  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
sent  for  the  duke,  who  coming,  they  ushed  the 
house.    The  Earl  of  Sutherland  presented  the  peti- 
tion to  the  clerk,  and  desired  it  might  be  read. 
The  noblemen  then  retiriiig'  to  the  laigh  COuncW- 
hoase,  where  the  justice  sita,  awaited  the  ai\«\vet 
of  the  chancellor,  who,  delaying  till  itnmediaXjeX^ 
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hehn  their  ratingt  called  in  Satheriand  and 
Wemyssy  and  told  tbem^  that  the  eonndl  had  taken 
tbw  petition  into  conaideiSBtiony  and  ahonld  re- 
cimiinend  it  and  send  it  to  his  majesty  with  my 
lord  dnkoy  who  would  truly  declane  every  thmg. 
The  two  noblemen  coming  back  to  the  rest  and  re- 
porting this  answer,  the  rest  desired  them  to  retom 
to  the  council,  and  entreat  they  ndgbt  be  advertiBad 
of  the  return  of  his  mijesty's  answer^  and  that  no 
BOTation  ^ould  be  pressed  any-where  until  that 
time^  But  the  council  had  risen  before  they  could 
xetam," 

The  Earl  of  Rothes  further  mentions^  that  he 
visited  the  duke  next  morning  at  his  lodgings,  im- 
mediately before  his  departure  for  court,  with  the 
Tiew.  of  making  a  personal  impression  on  hia 
grace's  mind*  In  the  conclusion  of  thdr  inter- 
Tiew,  with  the  talent  for  humour  which  eharact^ - 
ised  this  eminent  popular  leader^4ie  quoted  an  aneo* 
dote  of  a  man  who  had  forgiven  another  all  past  in- 
juries, and  only  desired  fair  play  for  the  futwe. 
<<  All  we  want,"  said  he,  ^  is  that  the  book  may 
he  abolidbed,  and  that  we  may  have  £ur  play  from 
the  king  in  times  coming." 

During  the  month,  which  seems  to  have  then 
been  the  time  necessary  for  an  interchange  of 
letters  between  the  king  and  his  vice-regal  govern- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  the  clergy,  in  all  their  several 
parishes  and  congregations,  held  lasts,  and  insti- 
tuted solemn  prayers,  that  the  king  might  be  dis- 
posed by  divine  grace  to  give  a  favourable  answer 
to  their  Supplication.^  It  was,  moreover,  resdived, 
thaty  as  only  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
coontry  had  as  yet  appeared  in  any  strength,  four 
iaiiaaotial  clergymen  dbiould  be  sent  to  as  many  ex- 
trtmiUea  of  the  kingdom,  U»  ^to^aiigii^A  xVa  ^m> 
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ittd  procove  the  coDcuTeiice  of  all  tiiat  coald  be 
preTBiled  upon  to  join  them. 

Trewkma  to  the  17th  of  October,  when  the  kin^'H 
answer  was  expected,  there  was  accordingly  a  atiU 
greater  coneoone  than  on  the  20th  of  September ; 
Bot  only  more  noblemen  being  present,  but  few 
ilnrea  south  of  the  Grampians  failing  to  send  gentle- 
Ben,  buzgbera,  aunisters,  and  commoners,  to  await 
the  momentoos  crisis.  What  was  the  rage  of  tiiis 
iiunense  and  unanimous  multitude,  when,  instead 
ti  a  soothing  answer,  or  a  dischai^  of  their  grie- 
Tsnces,  they  heard,  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  royal  proclamation  ordaining  the  Serriccf- 
Book  to  be  enforced,  the  council  and  Court  of 
Session  to  be  removed  to  Linlithgow,  and  tlie 
whole  supplicants  to  depart  out  of  Edinburgh, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
clared lebels  I  It  would  be  dilficult  to  conceive  the 
angmah  and  mortification  with  which  the  anounce- 
ment  of  this  unhappy  measure  was  heard.  1  o  tiie 
general  multitude  it  argued  a  total  insensibility  ou 
the  part  of  the  king  to  their  grievances,  and  a  re- 
solution to  force  them,  by  the  most  arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable  means,  to  sin  their  souls,  as  they  said, 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  will.  Among  all 
whom  it  ofifended,  it  offended  none  so  grievously 
as  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who^  in  addition  to 
reasons  of  conscience,  had  now  considerations  of  in- 
terest involved  in  the  plea.  They  had  recently 
been  disgusted  by  the  king's  appointing  a  provost  to 
them  of  his  own  stamp ;  and  they  were  now  shock- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence  by  the  removal  of  those  minister- 
ial and  judicial  personages  who  constituted  the 
wealthy  class  of  their  present  population,  and  who 
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occasioned  tbe  only  influx  of  money  of  which  ibeaf 
town  conld  boast. 

Accordingly,  there  next  day  fell  out  another  tn- 
nralt  on  tbe  streets.  **  The  women,"  says  Bishop 
Gnthry,  *^  assembled  in  the  morning,  to  the  nnm-. 
ber  of  three  hundred,  at  Forrester's  Wynd  bead,** 
apparently  awaiting  an  object  on  which  to  wreak 
tneir  yengeance.  As  ill  lack  would  have  it,  the 
first  obnoxious  person  they  saw  was  Sydserf, 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  a  prelate  who  had  been  exceed- 
ingly active  in  the  late  innovations,  and  who  was 
reported,  as  an  incontestable  mark  of  Catbolicisniy 
to  wear  a  gold  crucifix  under  his  clothes,  and  to 
perform  his  private  devotions  every  day  before  a 
cabinet  which  contained  another.  He  was  on  the 
present  occasion  quietly  walking  along  the  street^ 
.  with  Francis  Stuart,  son  of  the  turbulent  Earl  of 
Bothwell ;  being  on  his  way  to  the  council-house^ 
where  he  was  appointed  to  examine  some  witness- 
es  in  regard  to  a  law  case  which  the  said  Stuart 
had  there  depending.  As  the  unhappy  churchman 
passed  Forrester's  Wynd  head,  which  was  dose 
adjacent  to  the  council-house,  the  whole  band 
rushed  violently  upon  him,  tore  his  clothes^  and 
endeavoured,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  delicately  ex- 
presses it,  to  <<  luik  him*'  for  the  supposed  cruci- 
fix. He  woidd  probably  have  been  torn  in  pieccfs, 
says  Guthry,  if  Stuart,  with  the  help  of  two 
pretty  men  who  attended  him,  had  not  rescued 
liim  from  their  barbarous  hands,  and  hurled  him 
into  the  council-house,  holding  back  the  ladies  un- 
til those  that  were  within  shut  the  door.  Disi^ 
pointed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  bishop,  and  now 
fairly  set  to  work,  the  mob  next  attacked  the  ma- 
gistntes  m  their  place  of  meeting,  threatening  to 
bara  the  bouse  about  their  eare  ux^ifiBa  iDcve^  vGGa&!^ 
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Y  dominated. two  commuBioiierB  to  join  with 
;faer  bwgfas  in  resisting  the  inBO¥atioiiB«  The 
•1  crjr  of  this  tomnhaoas  body  was,  •^  God 
d  all  wW  will  defend  God's  rtngr,  and  ean- 
.  tlie  Service-Boek  and  all  its  adheranli  1" 
Davndl-heiise  beiBg  at  the  same  tuae  besie* 
«tli  ^le  state  officere  of  the  kiagdoia  and  the 
trttea  of  the  city  might  be  ccmsidered  in 
penonal  danger.  When  two  o'eleck  mmr^ 
se  crowd  stiU  seemed  to  rdent  nothmg  in 
eBible  menaces^  the  memberaof  the  ooanei], 
Bag  the  Treasurer  Tiaqnairy  the  Earl  of 
iOy  the  Bishops  of  Ediabwgh  and  Gallewayy 
(natice  General  Elphinstooi^  began  to  feel 
iBgs  of  haager,  in  additi«i  to  ihor  other  dia- 
1^  the  erdmary  hour  of  dinner  being  dwn  at 
lay.  In  this  dilemaiay  they  smnggkd  oat  a 
i0a  by  Sir  James  Munay  of  Rayehrig  to 
ue  where  the  supplicatiag  nobility  had  con- 
Vf  intreafeing  ^m  for  God's  sake  to  disperse 
eo|ple  and  procure  their  releasew^  The  noble* 
MBt  OTer  Lord  Loudoun,  who»  using  bis  in- 
90  with  the  people,  was  soon  enabled  to  ccm- 
the  ooancillors  out  to  the  main  street,  where 
sat  of  the  assembled  grandees  speedily  joined 
iKToy,  and  conducted  them  homo  to  Uieir  ya- 
lod^Jmgs.6 

vaa  now  determined  by  the  assembled  suppli- 
,  before  obejong  the  [Hroclamation,  to  join  in 
Lmore  yehement  and  earnest  application  to 
HyBsty,  and  then  to  disperse  till  saoh  time  as 
iMvar  might  be  expected.  Lord  Loudoun  ac- 
Dg^y  ^w  up.  a  Letter,  and  Mr  David  Dick  a 
lidUioB,  in  which  they  accused  the  bishops  as 
fiponrr  of  hia  majeatyt  Maiad,  and  intreabed 
le  w^mki  ke  gmciamfy' fkaaed:  to  take  othef 
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oounsel  regarding  his  affairs  in  Scotland^  which 
were  now^  by  the  imprudence  and  tyranny  of  these 
men,  fast  going  into  coninsicm.  This  SappKcation 
was  subscribed,  before  night,  by  five  hundred  names 
of  the  best  men  in  Scotland  ;  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  dispatching  it.  As  there 
was  no  lime  to  lose,  they  idso  met  on  the  eyening 
of  this  busy  day,7  and  entered  into  some  resolu- 
tions of  mutual  adherence  and  defence. 

When  the  15th  of  Noyember  arriTedy  a  still 
greater  multitude  of  people  than  on  either  of  the 
two  former  occasions,  flocked  to  the  capital,  m- 
eluding  representatives  from  nearly  every  burgh  iu 
the  kingdom,  except  Aberdeen,  which^  on  account 
of  the  counteraction  of  the  Marquis  of'Huntly, 
leader  of  the  Popish  party  in  the  kingdom,  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  concur.  The  party,  at  this 
diet,  likewise  gained  a  prodi^ous  accession  in  the 
young,  influential,  and  highly  gifted  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose, who,  more  it  would  appear  from  personal 
disgust  at  the  king  than  disinclination  to  his  mea- 
sures, now  thought  proper  to  join  in  the  opposition* 
When  the  bishops  understood  that  this  distinguish- 
ed nobleman  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  tiieyare 
said  to  have  felt  a  more  serious  pang  of  alarm  than 
they  had  experienced  on  any  former  occasion.s 

The  council,  which  had  in  vain  attonpted  to 
find  accommodation  at  Linlithgow,  and  even  at 
Stirling,  being  now  seated  at  &e  palace  of  Dal- 
keith, about  six  miles  frnim  town,  the  noblemen, 
judging  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
fviiole  multitude  to  attend,  recommended  tiiat 
commissioners  should  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
who  should  join  with  them  in  their  deliberations. 
7%is  was  inadvertently  sanctioned  by  the  comoil, 
for  the  flake  of  getting  tVie  ^grasxVi^^  ^  an^ipli- 
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cwts  to  diflperae ;  and  draa  arose  tbe  famoin  oom- 
■ittees  called  the  Tables,  which  afterwards  play- 
ed ao  promment  a  part  in  the  puhlic  affiurs.  Tne 
tables  were  fboTy  one  of  noblemen,  another  of 
nntiy,  a  third  of  boi^hs,  and  a  foarth  o£  ministers. 
Bich  table  waa  composed  of  four  indiFidoals ;  and 
dnre  was  a  still  farther  condensation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gonntry  in  a  chief  table,  which  was  formed  hj 
one  person  from  each  of  the  resC  The  Lords 
Bothes,  Londomi,  Montrose,  and  Lindsay,  formed 
tfe  table  of  nobility,  and  may  safely  be  conjectu- 
red to  have  had  the  principal  management  of  the 
■flUra  of  the  whole. 

Eaily  in  December,  a  message  was  receiyed 
from  court,  intimating  that  the  king  declined  an* 
iwering  the  petitions  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  from 
resentment  at  their  late  outrages,  but  also  decla- 
ring that  he  meditated  no  innovation  upon  the  na* 
tional  religion  as  professed  at  present.  It  was 
easily  seen  that  he  meant  to  deceive  by  the  latter 
phiase;  but  the  supplicants  aftiected,  with  equal 
address,  to  take  it  in  its  ostensible  meaning,  for 
the  purpose  of  criminating  the  bishops.  These 
detested  personages,  now  afraid  of  being  cast  out 
by  violence,  thought  proper  to  retire  altogether 
fimn  the  privy  council,  before  which  tbe  tables 
were  then  left  to  prosecute  their  petitions  with 
some  degree  of  success,  as  the  most  influential 
aecolar  members,  such  as  Traquair^  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  king's  advocate.  Sir  John  Carraichael,  trea- 
anrer-depute,  and  Sir  John  Hamilton,  justice- 
clerk,  were  decidedly  favourable  to  their  views, 
finally,  upon  the  2l8t  of  December,  it  was  re- 
solved, with  the  approbation  of  the  king,  that  Tra- 
qoair  thoold  go  up  to  court,  with  a  ftiU  and  faith- 
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f nl  i«p«rt  ^  the  liite  pnoeedki^  iMA  Ind  agt* 
tftted  ^Siootkad  ia  so  extraM^Jotaiy  a  maoDer. 

Before  the  Eari  of  Tnq aair  amved  at  LoadoB, 
S^tiBWoed^  the  IVesideat  of  theCoart  of  Seesioa, 
aad  eoa  af  the  archhithop,  was  also  there,  ia  be- 
half  of  the  buhopa,  and  anfortaBatdy  had  pre?aiU 
ed  apoa  the  kiag  to  adhere  to  his  foram'  line  «f 
]^liey«  In  the  eompetkioa  between  this  aMui  aad 
the  treasurer  for  credit  with  Charles^  the  fonner 
had  a  decided  adrantage ;  for  Tiaqnair  was  aL> 
xaady  sospected  of  stroag  faTOinr  hr  the  aappfi* 
cants,  while  Spottiswood  was  looked  apen  as  an 
infallible  friend  to  the  late  measures.  The  jciiuki 
therdave,  was,  that  Traqiiur  was  returned  to 
Scotland,  with  a  prodamatioa  annoimcing  his  ma^ 
jesty's  a{^Pobatien  of  the  Seryice-Book ;  deebnng 
that  the  petitions  were  derogatory  to  the  iwyai  an* 
thority ;  and  prohibiting  all  farther  convocation  of 
the  lieges,  nnder  the  peaaltiea  of  treason ! 

This  last  aad  most  wMeokt  measure  will  astomdi 
the  reader  who  reflects  upon  the  state  of  Scotland 
at  the  period.  But  in  this^  as  ia  a  thevsand 
diingB  which  seem  Uamable  in  private  indinduals, 
care  should  he  taken  to  ascertain  the  nmtures 
which  instigated  the  act.  The  truth  is,  that 
Chariea,  now  committed  ia  an  attempt  to  foartiiy 
tim  esti^didied  church  against  the  hordes  of  di^* 
aeatara,  dared  not  retract  a  step  withoat  endanger- 
ing the  refigion  of  the  majority ;  that  is,  of  his 
English  kiagdom.  And  thus,  it  would  really  wp- 
pear,  that,  ia  his  seemingly  unjustifiable  measares 
in  regard  to  Scotland,  the  unfortaaate  monan^ 
only  chose  the  least  of  two  evils  which  lay  before 
him.  "Diis  is  acknowledged  and  regretted,  with 
great  generosity  of  spirit,  by  one  of  the  moot  oner- 
getic  of  the  supplicants  thevaB«\N^%)  m  %  letter 
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"  im.  W  o^  by  .  ««  rf  ;SS^  £^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SUBSCRIPTION  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


•One  word  more,  one  word. 


This  tigor-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 

The  hum  of  unseanned  swiftneM,  will*  too  late» 

Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heds. 


Traquair  had  been  instructed  by  the  kmg  to 
preserve  the  proclamation  a  profound  secret  tm  it 
should  be  published,  so  as  to  prevent  a  tumultooiis 
assemblage  of  the  people  on  that  occasion.  On  Itts 
return,  therefore,  to  his  residence  at  Dalkeith  ppir 
lace,  ^February  14,  1638,)  when  the  Tables  sent 
his  neighbour.  Lord  Cranstoun,  to  sound  him  as  to 
the  king's  intentions,  he  assured  them,  with  maay 
solemn  asseverations,  that  he  had  got  no  directioiis 
from  his  majesty.  Their  vigilance,  however,  or  ad- 
dress, enabled  them,  through  friends  at  courts  %o 
procure  not  only  a  hint  of  the  real  state  of  the  OM^ 
but  even  a  complete  duplicate  of  his  instructiqris. 
They  were  thus,  most  unexpectedly,  prepared  to 
meet  the  proclamation  with  a  protest,  a  cemmamj 
which  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  »  BttiBdent 
annulment  of  the  royal  will; 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  terribl^'iiltcl 

WB8 issued  were  ^ryren»xka\Ae)«iid)«a«xldk;lSM 

.... 

*  1       « 


1  Tables,  all  of  whom  be  auppowd  to  be  mt 
le  sound  asleep  in  their  lodgings  throofrboat 
tt*l.  By  a  UDgulsT  chance,  the  Lord  Lind- 
e  of  the  very  principal  men,  sleeping  that 
t  the  inn  nhere  the  treasurer's  bones  lay, 
prised  by  bis  so-vant,  a  drinking  compsnion 
treasurer's  messenger,  of  the  purpose  which 
Uiip  bad  in  new  by  being  thos  early  astir, 
conrse,  lost  no  time  in  awakening  the  rest 
arty,  who  had  wonderfally  increased  in  nvin- 
nmg  the  week  which  bad  elapsed  since  tha 
rtaftntaro  from  court.  Withinan  bour,tlioii- 
ifanxioaB  faces  were  assembled  on  the  street ; 

was  instantly  determined  that  the  I^ords 
and  Lindsay  ihonld  take  post  after  the  trea- 
ndearoar  to  overtake  bim,  and,  if  possible, 
hnr  protest  at  the  moment  be  uttered  the 
ntioa.  These  twoaoblemen  immediately 
,  and  incb  was  their  speed,  compared  with 

the  treasurer,  that  tbey  passed  him  at  the 
od,  some  miles  from  Stirling,  where  they  ar- 
n  hoar  before  him.  At  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
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The  town  of  Stirling  was  that  night  filled  wilft 
armed  men;  for  the  whole  of  the  supplicants. hnjl 
Mlowed  at  leisure  during  the  day,  and,  posts  bating 
dispatched  through  the  conntrj,  all  who  bore,  affe^ 
tion  to  the  cause  within  forty  miles  had  reiulMr 
voQsed  here,  to  maintain  them  in  their  protest.  It 
was  even  agitated,  on  this  dreadfbl  iught»  by  tie 
most  violent  of  the  party,  that  they  shM>idd  seiiia 
tiie  Archbishop  Spottiswood  where  he  lay^aoDKi  kf 
hanging  him,  as  his  predecessor  Hamilton  had  hem 
for  a  similar  reason  in  the  late  r«gn,  and  in  tUb 
very  town,  make  him  a  terrible  example  to  the  pwtf 
whidiherepreaented.  Next  day,  after  haying  cdii^ 
missioned  two  gentlemen  to  renew  tjieir  proi^sst  fli 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Gomicil>  the  whole  band  left 
Sturling  for  Edinbargh,  numbering  two  thonsivid 
persons,  and  rather  resembling  an  ar|ny  than  a  prei* 
oeasion  of  snpplicants. 

f  The  royal  proclamation  being  renewed^  on  the 
S2d,  at  the  Maricet-cross  of  Edinburgh,  sijEtees 
noblemen  of  the  party  mounted  a  temporary  scal^ 
fold,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  dose  to  thyt  ^dt- 
<fioe,  in  order  to  resist  it  in  due  fashion  with  their 
protest.  It  is  commemorated  by  a  cayalier  histor 
•rian,  that,  on  this  occasion^  although  the  proclar 
loation  was  read  by  the  king^s  heralds,  in  idl  their 
pomp,  and  with  the  royal  arms  on  thehr  back^  the 
•protesters  openly  scoffed  at  it,  and  rendered  it 
often  inaudible  by  their  railings.  When  it  was 
4lone,  the  heralds  and  other  royal  officers  were 
obliged,  by  the  density  of  the  surrounding  crow4 
to  stay  on  the  platform  round  the  Cross,  till  they 
had  heard  the  protestation,  which  was  read  out  hy 
•  Mr  Archibald  Johnston,  ^nring  this  solemn  and 
interesting  ceremony,  the  facetious  Rothes  foimd 
aa^opptHTtunity  to  throw  oat  one  of  Ins  chaiaolflr- 


ki  IkkextHMiniiiMuy  gai^  liiwiuil  m  * 
"^"^^  "*  y»  the  MdMd^Mid'Ul 
ttin  mwiniriiiwi  ii  fcg  n  iMj 
»>«tdlMiT -plwe  of  ezeratioDy.W  Mi^ 
bK  yow  ^nU  ■ttv'^'  be  at  net  tiD  yw^to 
rii«mtbe  Nitin  ft  rape.*?    <'-TUi^ 
liiitoriftD,^  «<  WM  aftenniidi 
NtylBilaelMMiibee;  mi 
mjAix  ibe-nme  aqiportaw  ef  tfc* 
MMilii  iHe  <tf  at^Meatraee^  cBeca* 


Ae  wyel  ediei !»  efiijr'  otkwr  hwgli 

ikv  langdeiii  wfam  il  aigte  be  eAir^ 

i  Meet  TMowww-  wiwtiwpi  iwte  -PMi<^ 

•«r  ibe^shier  eotuiHoktgf  ilte>faedi£ 

^ifinMie  iwteeee  fatij  afc-jBdbt 

^ike  fiinds  of  llie' •«■■»' lAoeeiM 

i-tiiajrown  koBMe.  ■  lalheeoeneet 

camUl  wae-lhwyd  with  aakdh 

it  msy  be  added,  laeiedet lint 

Mtfblhni  bed  ef«r  befoie  iooked  to-it;  mi 
pSdble-^M  eftrjr  ebennMlBiioev.app«B!.to 
[Jin  Ihiiiliieiliiii  noir  raeolfed  apoa^adepl* 
jnriii«%t»  ^»y  badbhherto  piacliwd  1^ 

Me«i^lfakjiiiictiire  that  the  TaUes  1^^ 

of  the  Natiovai*  CovBKAiKr. 
of  this  ceUbnted  bond  of  aModatioii 
I  to  the  early  agea  of  the  ffefomiatkMi^ 
•dfBocatea  of  the  iiew  doctrinea  had  ioand 
>  bind  themaelTea  by  •ohHDD  compact 
tea  goT^naoent  irtdch  fitvoored  th^ 
Botit  firat  aMamed  the  «ha|^  and 
Ari^ii'  Cofouait  in  the  misoifty  of  -1^0% 
Silkiiy  kmrnrntm-tfa^md  aobaoriM. 
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both  by  kingr  8nd  eiibject8»  for  the  protcclifm  of  ihe 
JReformed  Church  against  the  plots  of  the  Catho* 
lies.  It  was  afterwards  rcnemd  in  1588^  on  the 
abrm  of  the  grand  Spanish  invasion.  After  a 
dormaaey  of  fifty  years,  during  port  of  wfaieh 
Episcopacy  had  found  a  nominiui  triumph,  it  was 
now  proposed  to  be  revived,  with  additions  suit* 
able  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  as  an  obvioM 
and  easy  mode  of  uniting  the  nation  at  large  in 
clefence  of  their  tottwing  religion. 

The  Covenant,  as  subscribed  in  the  yeans  1581 
and  1588^  consisted  simply  in  an  aljuration  of  the 
doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  observances  attributed 
to  the  draich  of  Home.  It  was  drawn  op.  by  a 
distinguished  preacher  of  the  name  of  John  Ci|i^« 
Though  so  long  in  abeyance,  and  although  l^naoo* 
pacy  had  found  a  nominal  tiiumph  in  the  iiitenvl. 
It  was  still  remembered  with  veneratimi  as  ^a  sort 
€^  solenm  contract  with  the  Deity,  and  as  a  bnlwark 
ofthe  national  fiuth  against  secukr  power..  There 
were  even  some  who  attributed  all  the  miseries  of 
the  last  thirty  years  to  divine  indignation  at  the 
neglect  with  which  the  Covenanthul,  during  that 
pmod,  been  treated.  When  the  proposa],  there- 
fore, was  now  made  to  resuscitate  and  improve  it, 
the  public  feeling  was  one  of  almost,  unalloyed 
aatis&ction ;  and  so  little  objection  waa  made  to 
it,  that,  within  ei^t  days  from  the  return  of  the 
supplicants  from  Stirling,  it  was  proposed,  prepa- 
red, exhibited,  signed,  and  swmn  to,  by  almost  all 
classes  withm  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

The  honour  of  organizing  tins  most  effective 
plan  for  concentrating  the  national  8tiBngtl^  lies 
with  Mr  Archibald  Johnston,  advocate,  afterwards 
celebrated  in  hintory  by  the  .{udicial  title  of  Lord 
Wamaton ;  with  Alexander  iienderson,  the  first^ 
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am  who  had  tho  conrage  to  rdicl  a^nst  Uie 
Episcopal  aothorities;  and  with  Sir  ThomaH  I  loiie, 
king's  advocate,  who,  though  a  stativoifiivr,  liad' 
Bade  no  scrapJe  all  along  to  favoor  the  mal- 
rontents  with  liis  friendBliip  and  coansel.  Jolin- 
aton  liad  the  chief  hand  in  its  composition,  using 
for  that  piupose  the  history  of  the  civil  wan  of 
France,  whcore  there  were  to  be  found  Bnffiri<*nt 
■odeb  for  anch  a  docament.'  It  was  not  folly 
piepared  till  Tnesday  the  27th  of  Febmary ;  hut 
ika  well-aiiected  ministers  of  Edinbafgh  had  on 
Ae  previoiiB  Sunday  annonncml  in  tlteir  pulpits 
ife  intention  of  producing  it»  and  at  tlie  same  time 
ned  aigwnenta  to  incline  the  people  fiivourahly 
to  its  reception*  On  Tuesday,  immediately  after 
it  had  been  folly  prepared,  it  was  propounded  by 
the  Tables  to  an  assembly  of  between  two  and  throe 
hmdred  dergymen,  besides  others,  whidi  liad  met 
at  the  Tailor's  Hall.  Some  few  objected  to  certain 
poinfts  in  it ;  but,  being  taken  aside  into  a  summer- 
house  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  thore  IfM^tured  on  the  necessity  of  mutual 
concession  for  the  sake  of  the  general  cause,  tliey 
were  soon  conciliated.  It  was  then  agreed  in  full 
eondave,  that,  next  day  at  two  o'clock,  the  Cov<*. 
naat  should  be  presented  to  the  public  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  church. 

The  document,  as  modified  for  the  occasion, 
contuned,  besides  the  original  renunciation  at 
Popery,  or  Confession  of  Faith,  already  mentioned, 
an  enumeration  of  statutes,  confirming  the  disci- 
pline and  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  Bond  of  Union,  as  it  was  called,  whereby 
all  the  subscribers  were  unanimously  and  vigor- 
ffisiy  to  Tf^st  any  innovatJWis  upon  their  proii^s;^^ 
«4rBhgiou,    Tho  whole  was  written  in  a  niUoxvA 
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and  distinct  style,  wonderfnl  for  the  age ;  and,  ia^ 
stead  of  any  disrespect  beiag  expressed  for  tlie 
long,  the  great  general  object  wils  stated  to  be  tbd 
support  of  that  royal  personage  in  the  maintenanoe 
of  religion,  law,  and  liberty.  It  was  superscribed 
with  the  emphatic  words,  in  lai^e  letters,  ^  For 
God  and  the  King." 

When  the  appointed  hour  arriyed  next  day,  all 
the  chief  malcontents  in  town  were  found  to  ha?iB 
assembled,  as  directed,  in  the  Grieyfriars'  chnrdi ; 
where  Rothes  and  Loudon,  the  leading  memberi 
of  the  Tables,  soon  after  arriFisd,  along  with  Archi* 
bald  Johnston,  and  a  copy  of  the  Covenant.  Thii 
solemn  meeting  was  constituted  with  a  prayer  by 
Mr  Henderson ;  and  Lord  Loudon,  who  was  te 
best  orator  of  the  party,  then  opened  up  the  bwi* 
nesB  in  hand,  with  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speedies.  He  informed  the  assembled 
multitude,  that  the  nobility,  gentrv,  and  other 
commissioners,  into  whose  hands  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  seen  fit  to  commit  their  interests  eft 
the  present  occasion,  had  agreed  upon  ^  form  to 
be  presently  read  to  them,  as  absdutely  necessary 
for  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  ana 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened.  He  also  stated, 
that  he  and  his  brethren  called  God  to  witness, 
that,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  thenr  motives 
by  the  agents  of  tyranny  and  by  scoffers,  they  in^ 
tended  notliing  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  to  the 
diminution  of  the  king's  honour,  but  wished  they 
might  perish  who  did  so.  Mr  Johnston  then 
read  the  document,  which  was  written  on  a  sheet 
of  parchment  upwards  of  an  ell  square.  At  the 
ccmclusion,  the  Earl  of  Rothes  desired,  that  sucj^ 
su  had  sny  deabts,  if  they  were  of  the  south  or 
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west  coontryi  miglit  retire  to  the  west  end  of  tim 
dnrcb,  wiicaiB  London  and  Mr  David  Dick  wonid 
•ttend  to  deal  with  them ;  if  of  the  Lothians,  or 
from  beyond  the  Forth,  that  thoy  would  go  to  the 
east  end  of  tho  chnrdb,  where  he  and  Mr  Hender- 
son would  wait  upon  them  for  the  same  purpose. 
Few  took  advantage  of  this  proposal,  anid  those 
few  aoon  had  their  scruples  satined.  Hie  Earl 
ef  Sutherland,  the  first  earl  present,^  and  a  noble- 
nan  Tenerable  for  hia  excellent  domestic  chaiac* 
ter,*tben  fint  hia  name  to  the  bond,  as  the  most 
Wliiant  aoid  powerful  example  which  could  be  set 
before  the  rest.^  After  him,  it  was  subscribed  by 
Sk  Andrew  Murray,  minister  of  £bby  in  fife,^ 
and  then  by  the  other  noblemen  and  commons 
present,  every  one  striving  who  should  first  have 
the  hononr  of  putting  his  name  to  so  glorious  a 
bond.  When  it  had  taken  the  round  of  the  whole 
church,  it  was  handed  out  to  the  immense  multi- 
tude vdnch  had  collected  in  the  churchyard  ;  and 
there  being  received  with  no  less  .rapture  than  in 
the  cfanrcii,  it  was  laid  upon  aae  of  the  flat  monu* 
nenta  so  tlnckly  scattered  around,  and  subscribed 
by  all  who  could  get  near  iu  It  is  said  by  one  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  so  often  quoted,  to 
have  been  a  most  impressive  sight,  when  the  Cove- 
nant was  read  to  this  vast  crowd,  to  see  thousands 
of  flues  and  liands  at  once  held  up  to  heaven  in 
token  of  assent,  while  devout  aspirations  burst 
from  every  lip,  and  tears  of  holy  joy  distilled  from 
evoy  eye. 

Throughout  the  city  next  day,  (March  1,)  tho 
bond  was  subscribed  with  the  same  enthusiasm  by 
all  classes  of  the  community ;  by  the  citizens  and 
their  wives,  by  servant-women,  and  even  by  diild- 
ren.     For  Unoee  who  could  not  sign  tlieir  owa 
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nameis,  ia  notary  stood  by  as  a  ready  subttitatew 
Some,  in  addition  to  their  names,  wrote  the  em* 
phatic  wordsy  <'  till  death  ;*'  and  there  were  a  few 
who,  more  enthusiastic  than  all  others,  pierced 
their  skin,  and  signed  with  their  blood*  In  its 
progress  through  the  city^  it  was  attended  every* 
where  with  a  weeping,  praying,  and  enraptured 
multitude;  some  weeping  in  repentance  for  the' 
neglect  which  it  had  experienced  during  the  laal 
corrupted  age ;  others  praying  for  the  divine  comw 
tenance  upon  their  motives ;  and  all  enraptured 
with  the  prospect  of  thus,  by  a  solemn'  treaty 
wfth  the  Deity,  ensuring  peace  on  earth  and  etier-' 
nal  bliss  in  heaven. 

By  this  decisive  measure,  the  power  of  the 
Tables,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  great  body  of  uiu 
turgents  in  Scotland,  was  firmly  and  permanently 
estdblished.  When  Spottiswood,  the  head  of  the' 
royal  party,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  from  Stirling, 
and  was  told  of  what  had  been  done  during  the 
past  week,  he  exclaimed,  in  despair,  '<  Now^  all 
that  we  have  been  attempting  to  bmld  up  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  at  once  thrown  down  T  ^ 
From  this  period,  indeed,  it  is  observable,  theft 
the  state -officers  of  Scotland  either  ceased  to  act 
altogether,  or  at  least  not  for  the  king ;  and  die 
whole  political  management  of  the  country  was  at 
once  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  covenantmg  com* 
mittee.  The  Episcopal  party,  which  had  as  yet  only 
existed  by  royal  authority,  and  never  got  a  single 
sincere  adherent  among  the  people,  now  retired 
completely  out  of  view ;  and  Charles  was  hence* 
forth  to  treat  the  nation  as  oue  estranged  from  his 
role,  or  which  had  at  least  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  except  upon  secure  conditions. 

iiiiBiediately:  after  the  first  subscription  of  the 


fWbl  m  SSnbutA,iibb  liew  pg^mbMittto 

HaW  m  iW|iiliiiH  befaw  thftttfeihw^ 
Mm!  ;  the^  noir  tN^iaa  .to  imie  waniLrif 
Wii»  witb  all.the  eondfiikniee  af  a  tiHp^||i 
Hiy.   Tlieb^instgimndaetimt<ftiiiwftij|ii» 

^^kn  ei^oy  llidQfnid  nalDt  'of  ifsnt^  to  diit» 
KpvUieflxpaasei;  ddr^-fimr.ddbfaiiieil'lll 

liw  dxilniiidred  ntd  imatjr  ddBii%  m  n 
k^to*^  re0l ;.  tod  HMii  lw% 

4m well-sfieoted.  It wModft iU«riil,pi^ 
I  jbpatdi  bbmmittigiieri  to'  deal  ,indi:oad 
MarqiuB  of  Himllyf  whose  wnAwbA 
9  idike  fomiidaUe  to  tbeniy  «nd  ako  to 
uBBvendtiesy  ^innci^  on  aocodnfc.iBf  we 
a  eomiected  with. them,  had.  not  ae  jM 
k^Mkedi  alacrity  in  isToafiitt  their. -fioiiik 
Fiieo  oidained,  that  a  topj  of  theCofenant 
1k%B  dBapatched.to'  ereiy  aUre^.stewaitty, 
mrjr  within  tiie  kingdonit  to  be.aabeaibed 
Mj^dnef  men;  as  alao  to  every  pariah,  to  he 
I  wy  the  common  people.^ 
jap' copies  were  all  written  out  hy  notaries  of 
'bwii  party ;  and  soch  .was  the  quantity  of 
iwnty  or  shjeepekin,  thus  oonsnmed,  that,  in 
i|fedl  of  the  day,  the  Covenant  waa  coooeit- 
banned,  ,f*  the  constellation  on  the  hack  of 
^'  For  the  satisfiEiction  of  the  eomitry  peo- 
■"Ae  copies,  before  being  9eat  off,  were  ho- 
Wwith  llie  signatores  of  the  chief  noblemen 
afristers  connected  willi  the  party.  Notcoilr 
iridi  taking  these  m^ains  for  proenring  adha* 
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ever  they  went,  had  each  a  capj  in  his  pcM^el  or 
portaianteaiiy  to  which  he  solicited  the  sabscrip^ 
tioiiB  of  all  and  siindry  whmn  he  meC^  '^^^^ 
did  not  even  scrapie  to  nse  some  coercive  msii* 
sores,  in  order  to  procure  snbscnptions.  Those 
who  took  the  charge  of  the  parochial  copies  were 
desired,  for  instance,  to  transmit  to  head-qoarters, 
lists  as  well  of  those  who  did  not  as  of  those  vriio 
did  subscribe,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  iptinib 
dating  the  recosant.  It  happened  also,  that  aft 
any  man  who  pleased  got  a  charge  in  ^lis  bnsiness, 
some  were  so  injudicious  as  openly  to  threaten, 
and  even  to  beat,  those  who  could  not  oilierwise 
be  prevailed  upon,  especially  at  the  towns  of  St 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  I^ark.'^  At  first  a 
number  of  the  country  clergymen  were  found  to 
express  scruples  about  some  points,  which  they 
conceived  to  jar  with  their  previous  obligations  to 
Episcopacy ;  but  the  most  of  these  soon  saw  it 
prudent  to  comply,  in  order  to  escape  the  perse* 
cution  ^th  which  they  were  threatened  by  their 
parishioners,  or  by  the  chief  Covenanters  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  clergymen  who  advocated  it  without 
scruple,  became  immediately  popular  to  a  degree 
perfectly  unexampled.  Whenever  it  was  under- 
stood that  a  minister  of  this  stamp  was  to  preach 
in  favour  of  the  Covenant,  his  church  was  crowd- 
ed two  days  beforehand,  with  persons  generally 
of  the  <<  devouter  sex,*'  as  the  cavalier  Stralocb 
more  wittily  than  reverently  terms  them,  or  at 
least  with  servant  girls,  who  were  to  keep  seats 
till  their  mistresses  arrived ;  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  modern  theatre  at  the  advent  of  a  dis- 
tinguished actor. 

The  more  successful  they  were  in  pracuring 
f^ubscriptions,  the  more  im^\o\is  they  became  in 


eting  othen  finom  the  recnmit;  no  tliaty  at 
^  with  the  solitary  exceptixm  of  Abeideen. 
«y  tbero  WB8  not  periiajw  a  eomer  of  Hcotland 
me  a  tnumpliant  majwity  of  Uie  popolatioo 
aot  subscribed.  Etoii  in  the  HigUuidi,  and 
MtftnwWj  where  the  people  Imd  hitherto  beoi 
f  natch  at  their  ease  on  the  score  of  religioBy 
nal  of.IxNrds  Sutherland,  Lorat,  Reay,  and 
1%  wairi  ai^endidly  snccesdM ;  although  it  is 
epr^svinedf  that  nowhere  else  was  the  assist- 
i«f  dbe  anbatatnte  notaries  so  indispeasahly  re- 
sd.  Tho  CoFonanty  indeed,  nay  be  desmbed 
;  dns  perkid  a  truly  national  woric^-^  matter 
h  tardived  almost  all  interests  in  the  king- 
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Let  them  pun  all  about  mine  ears  f  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel*  or  at  wild  honei^  heetoi 
Or  pile  ten  lUlls  tm  the  Tarpeian  rodc« 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight»  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

•GprtelrtMit. 


If  King  Charles,  after  this  critical  junctarey  tS» 
mained  obstinate  in  error,  it  was  not  for  waai  of 
sufficient  adnce  from  both  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  such 
ample  warning  of  his  danger  from  his  state-officen, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  offered  such  liberal 
terms  of  reconciliation  by  the  Covenanters,  tliat 
his  refusal  to  **  change  his  hand,  and  check  his 
pride,"  must  be  attributed  to  causes  resting  only 
with  himself.^  His  privy  council  met  at  Stir- 
ling during  the  first  week  of  March,  while  the 
thunders  of  the  Covenant  were  as  yet  echoing 
away  into  the  mountainous  wilds  of  Scotland; 
and  there,  with  the  terrific  sound  still  pealing  in 
their  ears,  they  framed  a  report  of  what  had  taken 
place,  which  they  a^ed  upon  immediately  dis* 
patching  to  the  king,  together  with  a  warm,  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  an  impassioned  call  upon 
him,  to  withdraw  the  reli^ous  innovations,  which 
they  justly  stated  to  be  the  true  and  only  cause  of 
the  present  disturbances.  The  CoYenanters,  sooo 


»'«M  oondttHnltB  mm  it 
ttammtmit  tMiamiMituB  at  EmtBrnmBf-^ 

iCSiwba(*~T:\  ..■....■-  ■  ,■ 

^.£li^>i»  lmf«Din.h<  ^aiw  te  far  to  ntwt 

■jij^    HiWiii  II  ifimiiliV [  ni 

ifc^wtiMJiigilwlMihtf  [  ■■!  the  ikiwin)  — > 
nnce  of  being  able  to  suppress  the  CoTenantera 
ia  the  long  ran  by  force  of  arms.  To  prevent  Lis 
retreat,  there  were  the  sbame  of  diMppointed  an- 
thorship  * — the  horror  of  being  brow-beat  by  anh- 
ie4:ts  whom  he  had  hitherto  eateemed  bom  only 
to  obey  him — and  the  fear  of  giving  encourage- 
mesl  to  Uie  turbulence  of  the  English  Furiiana. 
To  yield  to  the  demands  of  these  banded  rebeU, 
be  eaid,  would  leave  him  no  more  power  than  the 
Dnke  of  Venice.  He  therefore  resolved  to  go  on. 
at  whatever  hazard.  By  doing  so,  he  confessed 
himself  aware  that  be  might  for  the  time  occasion 
much  mischief  to  bia  people ;  bnt  by  retreating* 
hi«  owa  hononr  would  have  been  for  ever  lost,'' 

Three  months,  during  which  the  Covenanters 
got  dme  to  become  aware  of  and  consolidate  their 
power,  elapsed,  before  Charles  took  any  deiinita 
tneasnrea  for  appeasing  them.  If  is  first  act,  after 
Mceiviag  the  representations  of  his  council,  was 
to  ctJl  up  three  members  of  it — Traquair,  Rox- 
bnrgh,  and  Lord  Lorn ' — that  Le  might  receivB 
SB  otal  and  minute  account  of  the  stale  of  the 
fi  wd  JKD  theu:  CMtaiel  totfact  of  hia  £iig- 
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lion  of  the  case,  and  advocated  the  same  eaoc 
Uny  policy  ii^ch  they  and  ibear  brethren  had 
leady  urged  in  their  late  dimttches.  Bat  Chi 
had  a  privy  cooncil  within  nimseli^  compoaec 
fait  own  wilful  wisheB,  which  he  was  more  iiidi 
to  trost.  He  had,  besides,  the  inflexible  deairc 
Land  and  the  Scottish  bishops,  to  connteni 
and  inflame  the  dictatea  of  this  reckless  ^cahl 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  easily  fbreai 
was  a  resolution  to  yield  nothing  to  Hbe  deiM 
of  his  Scottish  snbjecU. 

Vtom  an  attentive  p^usal  of  the  state  papal 
this  period,  it  appears  that  Charles  propoaei 
faimself  just  two  courses  in  regard  to  the  C 
nanters ;  first,  to  temporiae  with  them,  in  the  i 
of  brealung  up  their  league  by  delay,  or  by  o 
insidious  means ;  next,  in  the  event  of  ^wt  plan 
succeeding,  to  overwhelm  them  by  his  own  JN) 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  For  the  exccuticm  of 
first  project,  he  resolved  upon  dispatching  a  o 
missioner,  to  treat  with  them ;  selecting  far- 
purpose,  James,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  h 
man  and  devoted  Mend;  a  youthful  nobkn 
who,  though  generally  resident  at  court,  was  i 
popular  in  his  native  country,  which  he,  on 
other  hand,  loved  with  all  the  patriotic  fervon 
a  Scotsman*  On  this  difficult  and  dangexoui 
flee  being  proposed  to  him,  Hamilton  endeavoi 
to  elude  it,  foreseeing  that  it- could  scarcely  §d 
embroil  him  either  with  the  king  or  the  a 
try ;  but  Charles,  who  could  pitch  upon  no  o 
eligible  pemon,  prevailed  upon  him  to  occef 
by  the  influence  of  personal  friendship.  He 
intrusted  with  a  royal  declaration,  and  a  papc 
instFuetionB,  the  gist  of  which  was,  that  if  the 
veaantefB  would  abjure  their  odious  hoadf 
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r  wiralcl  speedily  take  such  measures  with  the 
idi  as  shonld  leave  theui  no  caiise  of  com* 
A;  bnt  that,  if  they  positively  refnsed  to  do 
le  ^the  commissioiier)  should  denounifee  them 
bIhub>  and  proceed  to  disperse  and  snppresa 
I,  if  he  should  be  able,  by  force, 
amilton,  commencing  h&  journey  about  the 
if  May,  wrote  letters  to  all  his  friends  and  ad* 
Its— in  particular,  to  his  vassals  in  Clydesdale^ 
— »**'**g  them  to  meet  him  on  the  5th  of  Jnne^ 
■ddnagton,  in  order  to  attend  him  on  his  ap« 
!k  to  the  capital.  The  Covenanters,  however^ 
latHViined  that  he  shonld  be  attended  by  aa 
if  Ilia  friends  as  possible,  lest  he  shonld  em* 
Ua  influence  over  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
cause  rand  the  marquis  was  surprised  to  find^ 
even  han  tenants  failed  to  keep  appointment 

him.  ;  On  his  approach  to  Haddington,  he 
enly  met  by  two  lords  and  three  toons,  a 
n^tee  dispatched  by  the  insurgent  govern* 
^  to  ezcnae  the  appearance  of  the  rest,  and  of 
■saals;  and  with  this  small  state,  so  different 
what  would  have  attended  him  in  other  cir* 
itaaees,  he  made  his  approach  to  the  royal 
m  of  DaUceith. 

1  incident  had  just  at  this  period  occurred^ 
b  tended  to  increase,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
■hies  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  situation^ 
prineipal  Covenanters  having,  during  the  whole 
m  spring,  been  busy  in  providing  their  houses 

warlike  stores,^  it  was  represented  to  the 
'  by  Traquair,  that  he  shonld  also  furnish  his 
les  or  fortresses  in  the  same  manner;  and 
nableman  had  accordingly  been  ordered  to 
hi  a  Leith  vessel  with  a  quantity  of  weapons 
■niiiitii«9  ^  Edmbargh  eastle^  which  bsA 
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long  been  comparatively  unprovided  in  that  re^ 
flpect.    On  this  vessel's  arrival  in  Leith  Roods^ 
immediately  before  the  Marquis  of  HamiUoti  came 
to  Scotland,  the  CovenantoB  instantly  raised  a 
dreadfbl  alarm,  professing  to  imderstand  this  as  a 
sort  of  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
They  prepared  to  seise  the  contento  of  the  vessel ; 
bat  the  Earl  of  Traqnair  contrived,  daring  the 
night,  to  have  the  whole  broaght  aslM»«  at  the 
hwbour  of  Fisherrow,  and  from  thence  transporti 
ed  in  carts  to  Dalkeith.    This  instantly  gave  a 
daricer  complexion  to  the  popolar  alarm*  ■  It  was 
asserted,  that  the  commissioner  designed  to  in-i 
veigle  the  chief  Covenanters  into  the  boose,  and 
there  blow  them  np  with  the  ganpowder.    To 
give  countenance  to  their  snspicioo,  it  was  lepre^ 
sented  that  a  drawbridge  had  lately  been  added  to 
the  former  fortifications  of  the  house,  as  if  for  the 
more  effectually  preventing  their  escape.     Some 
proposed  to  maich  instantly  to  Dalkeith,  and 
seize  the  dangerous  articles  by  force ;  but  the 
administrators  of  affiurs  determined  only,  in-  the 
meantime,  to  plant  a  strong  guard  aroimd  Bdin« 
burgh  castle,  to  prevent  Uie  stores  from  being 
transported  thither.     So  much  did  this  affidr.add 
to. the  distrust  with  which  the  Covenantem  re- 
garded Hamilton,  that  for  some  days  ^  poitiea 
could  not  be  brought  together^  to  proceed  to  busi* 
ness.    Hamilton  wished  the  Covenanteii  to  oome 
to  Dalkeith ;  but  they  alleged  that  there  was  there 
no  accommodation  for  either  themselves  or  their 
horses ;  either,  in  reality,  being  afraid  of  the  gun- 
powder, or  else  suspicious  that  he  wanted  to  dis- 
tract their  force,  so  well  concentrated  at  Edin- 
burgh.    They  asked  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
cosaa  to  Hoiyroodheuae ;  but.  k^  Q\s)ectedt  dn^  it 
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WIS  impoflBiUe  for  faim,  as  the  representative  of 
tujeatyi  to  come  to  a  city  where  the  king  s  for- 
trasswas  environed  by  a  body  of  insurgent  guards. 
It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  matnal  concession  that 
this  delioate  matter  was  adjusted.  The  Cove- 
Mttters  permitted  the  magistrates  of  Edinbni^h 
to  invite  the  commissioner,  and  to  promise  that 
the  goards,  which  were  composed  of  their  trained 
b«ii&,  ^oold  be  dismissed.  He,  on  the  other 
hiiidy  agreed  to  overlook  the  circnmstance  that 
thvf  «tiU  kept  up  a  small  private  watch  of  eight 
ehfaens,  win  walked  perpetoally,  with  only  their 
swords  by  their  sides,  along  St  Cnthbert's  road, 
befanid  the  ctotle.^ 

When  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  com- 
misrioner  ahoald  take  tip  his  residence  at  Edin- 
biogh,  the  Covemmters  resolved  to  impress  him 
tm  entering  the  town  with  as  mi^mficent  an  idea 
as  possttils  of  their  multitades  and  strength.    **  It 
WBSfeaolved,'*  says  Rothes,  in  his  Relation,  **  that 
all  the  noblemen  should  meet  at  12  hours  next 
day,  (the  9tfa  of  June,)  at  Dame  Gallowa/s  house, 
aad  UMt  they,  widi  all  others  that  had  horses, 
should  loup  on  (mount)  at  the  foot  of  the  Canon- 
gafee^  and  attend  the  commissioner  as  he  came  to 
the  Long  Sands.    They  who  wanted  horses  were 
to  slBiid  ontmost**— thf^  is,  most  out  of  sight-— 
■^  the  gentry  next,  the  burrows  after  them,  and  the 
baigh  of  Edinbureh  nearest  to  their  own  town." 
The  very  road  sekcted  for  the  approach  of  tliB 
eomnianoiier  was  ealcttlated  for  disptey.  Instead 
of  bringing  him  by  the  direct  road  from  Dalkeith, 
they  conducted  him  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Mosselbmrgh,  in  order  that,  between  that  town 
and  Edinburgh,  they  migrht  tska  advantage  of  tnc 
bnad'ai^^wase  of  sandy  beach,  along  which  the 
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road  hf,  to  display  their  numbers.  It  wa8*alM9 
ordained,  that  he  shonld  make  a  still  fiirther  €xm 
coit  by  toncbing  at  Leith,  thus  rendering  fais^ 
journey  one  of  twelve,  instead  of  about  six  miles.  * 

After  passing  through  the  prodigious  array  o£ 
noblemen  and  other  chief  Covenanters^  with  tlieir 
followers^  who  lined  the  beach  for  several  miles,^ 
a  still  more  remarkable  sight  was  reserved  for  ths 
astoniriied  marquis,  upon  an  eminence  at  the  eastf ' 
end  of  Leidi  Links.  This  consisted  in  a  body  ol  • 
no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  clergymen,  who,  in 
full  canonicals,  had  there  assembled  as  part  of  the 
impressive  show.  It  may  puzzle  the  reader  to 
conceive,  how,  out  of  the  thousand  parishea  of 
Scotland,  seven  hundred  clergymen  could  at  once  - 
be  spared  from  duty ;  but  an  old  historian  aolvea 
the  difficulty,  by  mentioning  that  a  considerafalef 
number  of  them  were  puritancleigymen,  who  had 
recently  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  this  coviU! 
try,  from  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland.*- 
They  had  selected  one  of  their  number,  Mr  Wil* 
liam  Livingston,  a  man  of  peculiarly  awful  conn* 
tenance,  to  deliver  a  speech  in  their  name  to  thft 
commissioner;  but  he  Xiefused  to  hear  it,'  from  • 
delicate  fear  that  it  would  contain  something  de* 
n^tory  to  the  royal  dignity  which  he  bore*  He 
bowed  repeatedly  and  gracefully  in  return  to  thdr 
obeisances,  and  addressed  them,  after  a  fiuhioir 
used  to  the  jemcient  ecclesiastics,  in  the  words 
which  Christ  applied  to  his  disciples  on  the  mount, 
(Matth.  V.  18,)  ^  Vos  estb  sal  terra  "—Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.'' 

It  was  calculated  that  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  this  day  assembled  to  meet  the  commission- 
er, being  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever  been 
^own  to  aaaemble  in  one  body  iu  Scotland.^  H*- 
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flslUMl  MM  nuch  sfiected  by  the  nglity  aad  made 
the  pathetic  remuky  that  he  only  wished  King 
CharU»  himself  had  been  there,  to  see  what  he 
taw.»  «  He  was  moved,"  says  Baillie,  "  to  pity, 
and  eten  to  tean." 

And,  to  say  the  troth,  it  must  have  been  a  most 
iaptessivo  and  afiecting  scene:  sixty  thoonnd 
psnoDB,  <*ontiprising  the  most  respectable  in  the 
aatioii,  and,  in  fret,  its  express  representatives, 
aU  assemUed  for  one  common,  dear,  and  import* 
ttit  olifect--4ni  object  not  allied  to  the  gross  inte- 
rests oir  worldly  life,  or  even  to  the  passions  which 
we  ttie  aecnatomed  to  diink  the  most  ennobling, 
but  utvolving  the  etemcd  happiness  of  the  present 
and  all  the  sncceeding  generations  of  a  whole  peo* 
[^  And  as  mtich  purer  and  more  refined  than 
the  ordinary  motives  of  p<^itical  action,  as  is  the 
bhw  and  beaming  sky  itself,  compered  to  the  mud 
wUch  we  treed  beneath  our  feet.  There  are  some 
tninda  so  incspable  of  veneration,  or  so  wayward 
in  the  parsuit  of  ludicrous  images,  that  they  can 
see  nothing  in  this  great  national  paroxysm,  supe* 
rior  to  the  reluctance  of  an  humble  inctividual  to 
swallow  -  plum-pudding<^  But  if  such  persons 
would  Btnidy  attentively  the  publications  and  other 
documents  of  the  time,  where  may  be  seen  dis- 
played the  sincere  and  anxious  concern  with  which 
this  pious  people  beheld  the  approach  of  the  king's 
conmisaioner,  and  the  keen  and  tremulous  hope 
which  they  entertained,  that  he  would  be  found 
empowered  to  relieve  them  ;^  if  they  could  see 
the  sickening  anguish  with  which  they  gradually 
learned  tliat  Chuies  had  resolved  upon  driving 
them  to  still  greater  extremities,  and  the  reluc- 
tance with  whkh  diey  ultimately  found  themselves 
OhBigod  to  take  Hemer  measureB;  their  bcat\» 
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wadd'  be  tiftle  to: be  envied,,  if'tbey  did  noi.lA 
ODce  cbangie  jthat  disposition  to  ridicule,  for.a  /itrm 
of  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  respect. '  .  .  i 
.  That  this  purity  .of  mo^ve  really  did  exist  uk  tbsi 
Covenanters,  and  that  they  were  not,  as  has  been  mi 
often  alleged,  urged  by  meie  torbnlence  of  dispo* 
fution,  will,  in  the  mind  of  him  who  does  not  ini»« 
trust  all  good  for  evU,  be  sufficiently  attested  bj| 
the  solemn  eloquence  of  the  speech  which  tIjMit 
clergy  intended  to  have  delivered  to  the  commiis 
eioner  as  he  passed,  and  which  they  eventnaUjR 
pronounced  to  him  next  day  at  Holyroodhoose^ 
**  Please  your  grace,"  so  commenced,  this  mos| 
interesting  oration,  «'  we,  the  servants  of  the  Sort 
of  God,  and  preachers  of  the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  being  seisible  of  that  fearful  wratb 
of  God  which  pursuetfa  this  our  land  fw  our  sins^ 
irfierethrough  this  kirk  is  rent  by  schism,  the  wor^ 
ship  of  Grod  defiled  by  superstition,  and  the  whole 
people  in  a  fire,  which  is  ready  to  consume  all,  if 
It  be  not  quenched ;  we»  having  humbled  ourselveii 
to  our  God  as  we  dow,  (can,)  renewed  our  cove^ 
nant  with  his  majesty,  and  made  supplication  to 
our  sovereign,  do  give  your  grace  hearty  welcooie^ 
as  his  majesty's  commissioner  and  the  messengev 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  by  whose  blessing  your 
grace  may  be  a  happy  instrument  for  doing  one  of 
the  best  works  that  can  be  done  in  this  ^irth  for 
the  honour  of  God,  contentment  of  the  kingi  tran* 
quillity  of  our  kingdom,  and  joy  of  all  the  reform* 
ed  kirks  in  the  world ;  as  having  power  in  youi 
grace's  hands  to  quench  this  fire  of  division,  and 
put  away  the  cause  of  this  combustion,  purge 
the  house  of  God,  minister  justice,  and  give  satia* 
Auction  to  grieved  souls  in  their  great  supplicaf 
tiam;  whereby  your  grace  aMl  prove  a  vuKtby 


lie  pride  <tf  aa  Aiierdoiiian»  «<  wis  nerer 
)e  Abenleen  in  die  memoiy  of  mam" 
■Iroee  and  iua  asBocialeB  seem  to  lave  ae* 
hf  thu  draadfbl  inanity  the  hatred  of  the 
faeple  of  Abefdeen.  But  there  were  ether 
iat  their  meeting  with  poor  soocefls  in  thia 
Vigil.  The  ministers  of  the  town,  and  di- 
prafessors  of  the  two  colleges,  were  men  of 
Baming,  and  convinced,  as  all  divines  except 
if  the  dinrch  of  Scotland  are,  that  the  early 
■■  cimrch  waa  governed  by  bishopa.  They 
therefore,  prepared  to  combat  every  inch  ai 
1  with  the.F^bytenan  cleigy  who  had  coma 
■to  with  them.  On  these  stnuagen  reqnest- 
wiaaion  to  preach  in  their  pnlpita  next  Son- 
ba  petition  was  politely^  but  peremptorily, 
d.  Hiey  ccmtinoed  to  preach,  thew  own 
na  to  the  people,  and  endeavoured,  by  all 
la  msans,  to  prevent  any  desertion  to  the 
■d  of  the  Covenant.  When  the  IVesbyte« 
bmad  k  impossible  to  get  admission  to  the 
■%  they  resolved  to  harangue  the  people  in 
Ml  air.  They  chose  the  court- yard  of  their 
the  Earl  of  Marischall's  lodging,  in  the 
ad  atreet,  as  tlie  best  place  for  attracting  a 
gation.  There,  in  the  intervals  of  public 
p^  they  one  after  another  assumed  a  place 
ipan  window,  and  preached  to  an  idle  and 
arcrowd,  who  assembled  from  curiosity  be- 
The  small  respect  which  they  met  with 
■  compared  with  the  veneration  in  which 
«re  haM  elsewhere,  would  almost  seem  to  in- 
thai  die  people  of  Aberdeen  in  those  ^lays 
asentially  and  constitutionally  di£feient  from 
reat  of  the  Scottish  people.  An  one  ia- 
for  »}}  of  the  cmatemp$  in  which  they  wc^e 

i2 
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heldy  it  maybe  mentioned,  upon  the  authority^ 
a  contemporary  Aberdeenshire  historian,  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  that,  during  their  sermons,  some  per- 
sons, from  the  leads  of  an  adjacent  house,  imw 
a  raven  into  the  crowd,  no  doubt  as  an  embleiB'  sf 
then-  designs.  The  covenanting  commissioii  M 
the  town  a  few  days  after,  having  only  succeeded 
in  procuring  one  subscription  among  the  deigy, 
and  a  very  few  among  the  citizens. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  the  meantimi^ 
held  council  with  die  king  at  Greenwich,  regard- 
ing what  was  next  to  be  done  with  the  Cov^" 
nanters.  Charles  had  to  thank  his  commissianar 
kit  at  least  the  delay  he  had  made ;  but  it  was  now 
found  that  the  preparations  for  invading  Scothmd 
by  sea  and  land  were  still  incomplete ;  and  it  wis 
accordingly  resolved,  that' Hamilton  should  retuniy 
and,  by  making  ampler  promises,  endeavour  to 
procure  a  still  iiEurther  delay.  He  was  instriicttBd 
to  grant  their  demand  of  a  General  AssemUy, 
only  assigning  as  late  a  date  for  it  as  possible,  in 
the  hope,  that  before  it  took  place,  the  army  aad 
navy  might  be  ready  to  accomplish  their  reduction. 
He  returned  to  Holyroodhouse  on  the  8di  of 
August,  but  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  the 
hopes  and  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  were 
BOW  higher  than  ever.  They  received  his  pro* 
poed  regarding  the  General  Assembly  with  thanks ; 
but  they  objected  to  the  limitations  which  the  king 
proposed  to  make  on  its  freedom,  and  they  openly 
threatened  to  call  an  Assembly  and  PtoliameBt 
themselves,  in  which  they  should  dissolve  Episco* 
pal  government  without  compunction  or  reserve. 
Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  he  could 
only  plead  for  twenty  days  to  go  and  get  fresh  in- 
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kietkni  from  the  king,  which  was  with  difficulty 

•  On  Us  seeond  retoni  to  Londoiiy  the  main 
bjeet  of  which  was  to  allow  Charles  time  for  hk 
!ipaifttioiu,  it  was  thought  proper  by  the'rojal 
—ellofii  that  the  king  shoald  at  length  give  an- 
■led  scope  to  their  desires,  in  order  to  qaiet 
m  for  the  time,  and  perhaps  render  them  the 
■e  obnoxioiiB  to  the  wrath  which  was  narsing  for 
■L    Hamilton,  therefore,  retwned  to  Scotland 
the  20th  of  September,  and  gratified  them  by 
■J'^^w'g'  a  free  Creneial  Assembly  for  the  2  Ist  of 
ftanber,  and  a  Fsriiament  for  the  ensuing  15th 
Bfiiy.    He  at  the  same  time  showed  a  copy  of 
■KegaliTe  Confossion  of  Faith  of  1581,  which 
:  laag  had  signed,  to  satisfy  his  Scottish  snb- 
\B  that  he  abjiired  and  detested  Popery  as  much 
diey :  and  to  this  there  being  added  a  bond  si- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Covenant,  but  professing 
alty  to  the  king  in  more  explicit  terms,  it  wbh 
smpted  to  set  it  tip  as  an  opposition  Covenant, 
wjuch  all  the  king's  friends  might  be  united. 
de  success  attended  this  plan.     The  bond  con- 
ed a  clause  for  the  maintenance  of  "  religion 
infessed  at  present."     The  CorenanterB  easily 
'that  Charles  designed  to  interpret  this  after- 
ds  as  an  oath  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  and  they 
disgusted  at  so  mean  and  basie  a  stratagem, 
oi  like  state-officers  could  only  be  prevailed 
m  to  sign  *<  the  King's  Covenant,"  as  it  was 
led,  with  a  reservation  in  regard  to  this  insidi- 
I  dune,     Hamilton  also  endeavoured  to  excite 
'onsies  between  the  lay  and  clerical  mal-con- 
Cs,  about  the  right  which  each  had  to  be  repre- 
ted  in  the  Assembly,  but  without  effect.    Sen- 
e  of  the  necessity  of  union,  they  made  mutual 
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Gonoedttlions  <m  that  pcrnit,  and  expressed  a  resohi* 
tion  to  each  other  to  remun,  in  spite  of  all  th0 
schemes  of  their  enomiesy  mdissolnblv  united  in 
the  bonds  of  their  sworn  and  sacred  cToyenant. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  particnlar  period 
of  their  history,  that  the  Coyenanten  began  to; 
display  symptoms  of  that  peculiar  hallneination, 
which  their  enemies  always  alleged  as  chamcter-' 
istic  of  them.  Hitherto  their  views,  both  politi- 
cal and  religions,  and  their  whole  ccmdnct,  had' 
been  perfectly  rational,  and  consistent  with  the: 
spirit  of  this  world.  It  was  now  to  be  seen,  ihat» 
as  is  often  found  in  individual  minds,  a  constant 
harpmg  upon  one  favourite  strain  was  to  aid,  ihi 
their  case,  in  producing:  what  would  appear  to  ez*- 
temal  and  unconcerned  observers,  partial  insanity. - 
Of  course,  whatever  they  may  be  charged  with  on 
this  score,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  essential, 
cause  resting  in  llieir  peculiar  tenets  or  character, 
both  of  which  were  originally  alike  respectable; 
but  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch who  was  the  immediate  means  of  ezcitiiig 
their  minds  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason*  After 
all,  it  was  perhaps  only  upon  the  vulgar,  and  thpse 
who  would  have  been  superstitious  at  any  rate, 
that  what  is  about  to  be  related  made  any  real 
imOTessioB. 

There  lived  in  Edinbuigh,  at  this  period,  a  giil 
of  the  name  of  Mitchelson,  the  orphan  dan^iter 
of  a  clergyman,  and  one  who  had  no  doubt  figu- 
red, among  others  of  her  sex,  in  advocating  the 
principles,  and  mobbing  the  enemies,  of  iJie  Na- 
tional Covenant.  Her  zeal  in  this  sacred  cause 
all  at  once  assumed  a  wild  and  extravagant  com- 
plexion ;  she  began  to  &11  into  fits,  and  in  her  fits 
to  utter  incoherent  Tamg|&  about  the  Covenant 
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ng  well  acqoainted  with  the  Bible,  she  pro- 
need  long  hanuignes,  either  in  real  extracts 
a  the  Scriptures,  or  in  langoage  of  a  Scriptn- 
casL  She  also  inveighed  against  all  who  op- 
edthe  National  Covenant,  or  who  signed  thai 
the  king,  foretelling  judgments  which  would 
ill  or  at  least,  which  she  wished  to  be&U 
D.  When  the  affair  became  matter  of  public 
B^  she  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  leading 
cnanter,  and  there  deposited  in  a  large  hed- 
n,  which  .was  more  convenient  than  her  own 
ibie  dwelling  for  receiving  the  visitors  who 
'  flocked  to  hear  her.  There  she  lay,  prostrate 
B  a  hedy  with  her  face  downwards,  <<  ^T^^Stii^," 
De  of  her  historians  expresses  it,  and  uttering 
.hnaiie  orations  to  the  multitude  standing 
md.  She  sometimes  intermitted  her  fits  for 
nl  days ;  hut  always,  when  one  was  observed 
be  coming  upon  her,  due  notice  was  given 
rag^MNit  the  town,  and  persons  of  all  sorts^ 
rtly  women,  flocked  incontinent  to  hear  her« 
n  clergymen  beheld  this  strange  spectacle 
1  respect ;  and,  as  for  the  devouter  sex,  says 
eavalier  Straloch,  <<  they  prayed  and  wept 
I  joj  and  wonder.**  Mr  Henry  Pollock,  one 
he  leading  clergymen  of  Edinburgh,  was  so 
rineed  of  the  divine  origin  of  her  ravings, 
he  abstained  from  speaking  while  they  conti- 
I,  saying  it  was  *^  ill  manners  to  speak  while 
Master  was  speaking  through  her."  Many 
Bacreeter  temperament  believed  the  girl  to  be 
onied  by  the  Covenanters,  or  at  least  that  her 
ugnes  were  nothing  but  the  natural  results  of 
kmI  memory ;  pointing  out  that,  when  inter- 
«d  by  a  question,  even  in  her  most  excited 
nents,  she  vnawered  pertinently  enoughy  and 
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quite  in  a  rational  strain.  Bnt  such  was  the  general 
impression  of  her  sapematanil  character,  that  no* 
body  dared  for  the  time  to  intimate  disbeliefy  for 
fear  of  the  public  indignation ;  though  afterwards, 
as  Burnet  remariffl,  when  the  fits  abated,  the  party 
were  glad  to  turn  off  the  whole  as  a  natural  dis- 
temper. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  her  ravings,  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  them  was  for  the  time  acceptable  to  the 
popular  ear.  She  talked  perpetually  of  Christ, 
whom  she  termed  ^  Covenanting  Jesus."  She 
said  the  National  Covenant  was  approved  of  in 
heaven,  but  that  the  King^s  Covenant  was  an  in* 
vention  of  Satan ;  the  former  should  prosper,  but 
the  adherents  of  the  other  should  be  confounded^ 
Some  persons  took  the  trouble  to  write  down  her 
oracles  in  short  hand,  and  one  particular  paper  of 
them  was  handed  about,  the  firet  words  of  which 
ran  in  the  following  pompous  strain : — **  On  the 

•— th  day  of ,  in  the  year         » Mrs  Mitchel- 

aon  awoke,  and  gloriously  spoke,"  &c.  On  this 
paper's  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  non-coveoanting 
nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Airth,  he  bad  the  courage 
to  blot  out  the  word  "  gloriously,"  and  insert 
<^ gouMshU/t*  a  Scottish  adverb  applicable  to  the 
last  degree  of  foolishness.  But,  as  the  paper'pro* 
ceeded  on  its  way,  his  lordship's  emendation  exci<- 
ted  general  displeasure ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after,  on  his  appearing  in  the  street,  it 
was  only  by  the  use  of  nis  legs  that  he  escaped 
the  death  of  St  Stephen,  which  an  enraged  multi- 
tude of  women  were  prepared  to  administer  for 
his  offence.^^ 
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Now,  nam,  for  smc  deiiTermee  Is  at  hand. 
The  kijugrtom  ihall  to  ImmU  bu  naKorcil. 

lllLTO*. 

Thb  arcfaiepiscopal  city  of  Glasgow  was  clicweu 
hy  tile  commMsioneT  for  the  meeting  of  tlie  Gc- 
iKial  Aaaemblyy  on  account  of  the  inflnence  wbich 
be  possessed  over  it  by  tbe  propinquity  of  hiB  lai^^e 
Ciydesdale  estates.     He  biroself  arrived  thero,  on 
tbe  16tb  of  November,  attended  witb  a  great  train 
ef  FBssais  and  friends.     Having^  previoosJy  iiisned 
an  order  that  none  of  those  who  had  business  at 
the  Assembly  should  appear  in  arms,  he  had  en- 
joined his  own  people  to  briog  no  arms  except 
those  which  were  then  generally  carried  by  gen- 
tlemen as  a  part  of  dress.     But  the  Covenanters 
had  distrusted  him  in  this  matter.  Under  pretence 
that  the  coimtry  around  Glasgow  was  much  infest- 
ed by  robbers,  they  came  completely  armed,  even 
the  ministers  carrying  swords  by  tlieir  sides,  and 
pistoh  and  daggers  in  their  belts.^  By  both  particH, 
indeed,  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed not  only  a  trial  of  ]>olitical  strength,  but  a  sort  of 
eonvocatiou  which  might  tenniuate  iu  tho  actual 
commencement  of  war* 
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Among  tbe  prodigious  multitudes  which  flocked 
to  Glasgovir  on  this  occasion — multitudes  greater, 
says  Bumeti  than  had  ever  met  at  such  an  assem- 
hly  in  these  parts  of  Europe— there  were  two 
strangers  of  peculiarly  dismal  fortune,  the  BisfaoM 
of  Ross  and  Argyle,  whom  the  marquis  brong^t 
along  with  him  in  convoy,  from  the  castle  of 
Hamilton,  and  now  deposited  safe  from  the  ngv 
of  the  populace  in  the  Castle  of  Glasgow.^  Al» 
though  the  spiritual  lords  had  all  been  summoned 
along  with  other  members  of  Assembly^  none  of 
them  dared  to  approach  the  scene,  except  theM 
two,  who  were  the  men  of  greatest  enthnsiasiii 
and  boldness  of  the  whole  bench.  It  was  seen  and 
felt  by  all  men  that  Episcopacy  was  to  be  com* 
pletely  swept  away  in  this  Assembly ;  and  tbe  un- 
happy prelates  had  absented  themaelTes  at  oae^ 
from  fear  of  danger  to  their  persons,  and  from  de^ 
spair  of  their  cause. 

At  length,  on  Wednesday  the  21st  of  Norem- 
her,  1638,  a  day  to  be  ever  remembered  in  Scot- 
land, the  Assembly  sat  down  in  the  dark  and  loHy' 
Catibedral  of  Glasgow ;  a  fit  scene,  in  its  impressive 
grandeur,  for  the  transactions  about  to  ensoe.  The 
crowd  which  besieged  the  doors  was  so  immense^ 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  either  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  or  the  royal  commie-' 
sioner  could  get  in,  or,  when  in,  could  reach  their 
seats.  This  circumstance  was  artfully  turned  to' 
account  by  the  Covenanters.  They  caused  the 
provost  of  Glasgow  to  strike  a  number  of  littler 
leaden  tickets,  impressed  with  his  arms  and  maris, 
and  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  wfae 
did  not  produce  such  a  certificate.  Of  course,  none 
but  Covenanters  and  assured  friends  were  favour- 
ed widi  tickets ;  and  tbis  nni  oiA^  wore  they  se- 
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of  the  popular  oonntenBiice  for  their  pn^ 
igt,  bat  they  actnaUy  rendered  it  next  to  im- 
fe  that  any  friend  of  the  biahops  ahonld  get 
noa  to  present  their  protest* 
9  csternal   circumstances  of  this  aingukr 
^  wene  in  themselres  impressive.    The  com* 
Her  88t  upon  a  high  chair  of  state^  in  all  the 
of  a  monarch ;  at  his  feet  sat  the  privy 
I,  in  number   about  thirty.      On  forms 
im  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  were 
id  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  and  the  va^ 
vpiesentativeB  of  the  presbyteries^  number** 

0  hvndred  and  sixty,  being  three  conunis- 
irom  each,  besides  almost  as  many  lay  as-r 
and  ruling  elders.   A  table  was  placed  di- 

oppoaite  to  the  commissionec,  for  the  Mo- 
r  and  derik*  In  one  end  of  the  cathedral^ 
wm  a.large  gallery  for  distinguished  specta* 
ipacnBy  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  And  every 
part  of  the  church,  not  excepting  the  high  and 
9  vaolte  and  passages,  was  as  full  as  it  could 
FJacGes  and  the  promiscuous  multitude.  ■ 
firat  day  of  the  Assembly  was  occupied  in 

1  the  marquis's  commission,  and  in  recel- 
e  commissions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
iatiea.  On  the  second,  Mr  Alexander  Hen- 
was  diosen  moderator,  under  protest  from 
amiasioner ;  who  alleged  that  office  to  be 
aea  the  introduction  of  £piscopacy.  The 
■ionor  next  produced  a  paper  from  the 
ii  irinch  he  requested  to  be  read,  but  which 
Mod,  with  glaring  illiberality,  by  the  clergy, 
a  of  protests  from  both  sides  then  took  place, 
ireariness  of  all  but  the  clerk,  who  received 
of  gold  with  each.  Thus,  the  power  of  the 
Uy^  it  wiil  be  obse^wedf  waa  ▼zrtoally  de- 
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nied  by  the  king  in  liminey  evidently  for  the  i 
pose  of  afterwards  finding  occasion  to  rescind 
their  acts.  The  next  few  days  were  occupiec 
similar  exhibitions  of  petnlance  on  the  part  of 
commissioner;  he  protesting  against  the  gre 
part  of  all  the  individual  commissions,  as.  illegi 

It  was  not  till  the  seventh  day  of  meeting  1 
the  great  straggle  regarding  the  bishops  took  pk 
The  protest  of  these  dignitaries,  in  which  they 
clined  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  being  t 
at  length  read,  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  ^Vi 
they,  or  were  they  not,  amenable  to  the  pojpire 
^lat  court  ?"  At  this  moment,  the  commisffk 
rose,  and,  seeing  the  firm  resolution  of  all  pni 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  announced,  mtii  ta 
in  his  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  m 
his  country  in  this  matter,  his  duty  to  his.  1 
obliged  him  to  break  up  the  Assembly,  and  def 
He  had  brought  them,  he  said,  the  amplest- c 
cessions  regarding  the  recent  innovations,  and 
empowered  to  limit  Episcopal  government  ii^  s 
a  way,  that  it  would  be  little  better  than  a  nai 
but  he  could  by  no  means  sanction  the  viol 
measures  which  he  saw  them  about  to  take,  in 
gard  to  the  present  incumbents  of  the  Episoi 
sees.  They  gave  in  a  protest,  as  a  matter  of  con 
against  his  dissolution  of  the  Assembly ;  but  be 
them  as  they  were  engaged  in  reading  it,  the  eo 
cil  and  all  his  friends  accompanying  him.  Soanxi 
was  he  to  be  gone  from  the  scene  of  such  irreg* 
proceedings,  or  so  much  was  he  afraid  of  being 
plicated  as  sanctioning  them  by  his  presence  ui 
the  same  roof,  that,  finding  the  church-door  k 
ed,  he  hastily  commanded  it  to  be  broken  opei 
force,  to  permit  his  free  departure. 

This,  it  may  be  acdd,  hvm  the  critical  men 
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I  ibe  CovenantaTB  first  showed  a  total  disr^ard 
e  commaiids  of  the  king,  or  began  to  act  in 
iparity  of  an  independent  government.  Their 
\By  however,  were  wound  np  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement,  that  they  expressed  little  alarm 
«  dangerons  novelty  of  their  situation.  It 
evening  when  the  commissioner  left  them.. 
'  immediately  ordered  candles  to  be  intro- 
i,  resolving,  as  it  were,  to  constitute  them- 
I  a  court  by  some  piece  of  business,  before 
ning  for  the  night.  The  moderator  then, 
ing  up,  addressed  them  in  a  solemn  speech, 
nember  of  this  -Assembly,  he  hoped,  would 
r  kdmself,  for  fear  or  fiavour  to  any  man,  to  be 
sed  from  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
e  ^disciples  they  all  were.  *^  You  are  now, 
rethreBy'*  he  said,  '*  to  rely  upon  Christ's  im- 
■te  presence  amongst  you.  Him,  from  the 
begmning  of  this  grand  work,  you  have  found 
;  fiivouably  along  with  you.  He  bids  all  ez- 

that  things  shall  turn  out  for  the  best  to 
I  who  commit  themselves  to  him  as  th^ir 
li  Be  not  discouraged,  although  you  find 
bling-blocks  in  the  way.  Consider  how  pre- 
ial  this  work  has  already  been  found  to  the 
km  of  Satan,  how  acceptable  it  has  been  to 
It !"  At  the  conclusion  of  his  impassioned 
S88,  an  incident  occurred  which  produced  a 
ig  effect  upon  all  present.  The  Lord  Erskine, 
It  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  suddenly  rising  np 
be  gallery  i/diere  he  was  placed  with  other 

of  ibe  nobility,  cried  out,  "  My  lords,  and 
r  gentlemen  here  assembled,  my  heart  hath 
I  long  with  you ;  but  I  will  dally  no  longer 

God.   I  beg  to  be  admitted  into  your  bleafted 
t,  mndpnyyoa  all  to  pray  for  me  to  God, 
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that  he  will  forgive  me  for  dallying  with  Imii 
lon^."  As  he  spoke  he  wept,  and  the  gref 
part  of  those  who  heard  him,  indnding  the  mode 
tor,  were  also  unable  to  refnun  from  tears.  ] 
example  was  followed  by  some  others ;  and  wl 
all  their  subscriptions  had  been  taken  down^  H< 
derson  did  not  fail  to  bid  the  assembled  multiti 
admire  the  evident  encouragement  which  God  i 
^ying  them,  in  thus  bringing  them  new  accesak 
of  strength,  at  the  very  moment  of  all  others  wk 
they  might  have  expected  defections.^  There  « 
•cane  other  encouraging  circumstance.  At  the  c 
partore  of  the  commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Aig] 
•([till  recently  Lord  Lorn)  remained  behind^  a 
openly  expressed  his  intention  of  now  joining  di 
iMinds.  Tlie  accession  of  so  powerful  and  so  aaj 
-eious  a  nobleman — considered  the  most  poweii 
subject  in  the  kingdom — ^was  looked  upon  aa  ii 
mensely  favourable  to  them ;  and  many,  moreofi 
had  an  idea,  that  his  remaining  behind  the  rest 
the  council^  was  a  sort  of  oblique  hint  that  tb 
did  not  want  the  approbation  of  government. 

In  short,  the  tide  of  feeling  being  this  night 
the  highest,  it  was  judiciously  resolved  by  ti 
leading  men  to  put  two  questions  to  vote,  ^  We 
they,  or  were  they  not,  to  continue  sitting  aft 
the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  countenance  ?"  an 
*^  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  possessed  of  pow) 
to  impeach  and  try  the  bishops  ?" — both  of  whi< 
were  carried  in  the  affirmative  before  they  parti 
by  an  almost  exceptionless  majority. 

The  commissioner  next  morning  discharge 

the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  by  public  proclami 

tion  at  the  Cross,  under  the  pain  of  treason ;  bi 

bis  edict  was  immediately  answered  with  a  pn 

test  by  the  Earl  of  Rodiea*    Hq  then  retired  i 
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bnrgliy  where  he  exerted  himself  to  fortify  the 
i  in  the  king's  behalf.  This  place  of  strength 
fbund,  at  this  critical  era,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
afBW  men,  whose  whole  arms  were  one  mus- 
and  that  not  fit  for  use.  He  purchased  the 
■and  of  it  from  its  hereditary  keeper,  the 
of  Mar,  and  having  insinuated  about  forty 
men  into  it,  without  alarming  the  Covenant- 
le  intrusted  the  command  to  a  stout  old  ca« 
*  of  the  name  of  Ruthven,  who  had  just  re-^ 
dy  covered  with  distinction,  from  the  wars  of 
KTUs  Adolphps.  When  the  leading  Cove- 
n  at  Glasgow  heard  of  what  had  thus  been 
in  their  absence^  they  dispatched  a  commit-^ 

0  the  capital,  to  counteract  the  proceedings 
le  marquis ;  and  resolved  to  make  as  quick 
:  aa  possible  with  the  bishops,  that  they  might 
■turn  to  the  point  which  seemed  to  have  been 
led  for  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

he  first  twelve  sittings  after  the  retirement  of 
commissioner,  were  employed  in  constructing 
deliberating  upon  the  indictments  of  the  bi- 
By  and  in  finding  reasons  for  declaring  aU  the 
oopalian  forms,  which  had  been  introduced  du- 
the  two  late  reigns,  null  and  void.  There 
1^  no  party  to  oppose  them,  they,  of  course, 
d  little  diiliculty  in  establishing  their  charges, 

1  making  it  appear  that  these  charges  were 
dent  to  demand  the  punishment  which  they 
B  inclined  to  award.  The  crimes  and  eccle- 
fical  irregularities  alleged  against  the  bishopn 
e  in  general  very  trivial,  but  it  was  absolutely 
sssary  that  they  should  be  deposed.^     A  sort 

delenda  est  Carthago*'  had  gone  forth  against 
n.  There  seems  to  have  been  less  difficulty 
td  in  abolishing"  the  Episcopalian  religion.  Eve- 

k2 
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ly  atom  and  portion  of  it  had  been  notoriously -ai- 
troduced  by  Ulegal  means ;  and  to  discharge  it  al- 
together, it  was  only  necessary  to  declare,  that  As 
Hx  General  Assemblies,  which  had  taken  place  opw 
the  commencement  of  the  centory,  and  by  wUdi 
it  had  been  imposed,  were,  as  all  the  vroAd  knew 
they  were,  totally  illegaL  The  Scottish  chnrdb 
was  thus,  by  one  act,  restored  to  the  pure  Praa 
b3rterian  system  whidi  had  flourished  in  the  first 
age  of  the  Reformation. 

Thursday,  the  13th  of  December,  being  the 
twentieth  session  of  this  most  remarkable  Assem- 
bly, was  appointed  for  the  ultimate  pronouncing  of 
sentence  against  the  bishops.  There  is  sometluBg' 
awfully  appropriate  to  the  occasion  in  the  teil 
which  the  moderator  chose  for  his  sermon  that 
forenoon,  (Psalm  ex.  1 ;)  •><  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thme  enemies  thy  footstool ;"  ^  and  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that  the  sermon  had  no  small  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  who  heard  it^ 
previously  excited,  as  they  had  been,  by  all  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  against  the  devoted  ob- 
jects of  its  magnificent  and  impressive  eloquence. 
Henderson  then  pronounced,  with  the  solenm  and 
lerror-striking  manner  peculiar  to  him,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Assembly,  which  declared  the  two 
archbidh<^  and  six  of  the  bishops  excommunica- 
ted, four  bishops  deposed,  and  two  suspended 
from  ecdesiastioEd  functions,  till  such  time  as  they 
should  r^ain  admission  to  the  church  by  conf<»iii- 
ing  to  its  rules.  The  Episcopal  office,  to  which 
the  epithet  of  <<  pretended"  was  ostentatiously  af- 
fixed, was  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be  for  ever 
abrogated. 

On  the  SOth  of  December,  after  having  deposed 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES. 


Pronounce  your  thoughts :  are  they  still  fixt 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdued  at  Ien(B^,  and  wrought* 
By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ?   * 

Addison. 


The  open  disregard  of  the  royal  antbority/ 
shown  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  might  almoei 
be  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
king.  It  was  at  least  an  avowal,  on  the  part  of  the 
malcontents,  that  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  own  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  royal  ven- 
geance. Yet,  whatever  caase  Charles  might  hav^. 
to  complain  of  their  disobedience,  they  certunly^ 
did  not  proceed  to  extremities  without  once  more' 
holding  out  terms  of  reconciliation.  They  sent^ 
by  Mr  George  Winram  of  Libbertoun,  a  supplica- 
tion, petitioning  for  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  a  sanction  of  their  late  Assembly,  which  he 
had  only  to  accept,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  the 
condition  of  loyal  and  willing  subjects.  On  this 
being  read  to  him,  however,  by  the  Marquis  ef 
Hamilton^  now  returned  to  London,  the  inflexible" 
monarch  remarked,  with  bitter  contempt,  "  Now 
they  hare  broken  my  head,  they  would  put  on  mjl 


w  &TO«r  <tf  tfia  Catholid,  who  encov 
«  that  the  innorationi  of  Land,  both  ia 
md  Scotland,  would  in  tbe  end  tnm  aat 
wn  institnted  for  the  pnrpoae  of  bring* 
tck  to  tbe  Romieh  Chnrcb.^  Both  of 
ribnted  money,  to  a  conaidenble  amovnt, 
ftnent  of  his  army.  In  the  laat  place, 
)  fkvoar  of  a  band  of  conrtina — man,  no 
ch  attached  to  him,  bnt  from  tbeir  h^iita 
naUnce*  able  to  yield  him  no  mtmoy, 
Ktde  military  force.  With  the  clein') 
iKca,  and  hia  courtiera,  lay  his  whus 
^le  general  body  of  tbe  nofaihty  re< 
■rbitrary  politics  and  his  fanatical  reli* 
oqnal  dislike.  The  people,  with  atil] 
lUy  for  bis  bvonrite  (Ejects,  openly  ez< 
itrong  favonr  for  the  Scottish  Presbyte' 
M  pnblications  bad  been  indnstrionily 
among  them, 
oe,  Charles  expected  fireat  aamstance 
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Huntly,  tbe  leader  of  the  Catholic  and  Episcopip 
lian  interests  Uiere.  Besides,  he  had.bargaineil 
with  Spain  for  ten  thousand  veteran  soldiers  ftati 
Flandm,  on  condition  of  his  interfering  to  preveal 
the  partition  of  that  appanage  of  Spain  by  M 
King  of  France.  Yet,  as  none  of  these  accenioaiK 
;Rrere  to.  be  depended  upon,  as  either  sure  to  comi^ 
or  sure  to  fight  well  if  thej  did  come,  he  might  h# 
Rud  to  have  but  slender  prospects  of  success  mk 
their  account.  He  was,  in  reality,  impotent-^ 
impotent  in  money,  in  military  force,  and  in  thl 
total  disaffection  of  his  subjects  to  the  cause.  Htf 
"ivas  precisely  in  the  predicament  of  a  good  wne^at 
liian,  who  has  been  thwarted  in  some  unreascnnUQ 
and  capricious  wish,  who  therefore  falls  into  -9 
dreadfid  paasion,  who  looks  about  him  to  seek  for. 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends  in  what  he  considen 
)us  just  cause  of  o£fence,  but  who  finds  every  head 
ahaking,  and  every  eye-brow  elevated,  in  tninqidL 
remonstrance  and  pity,  while  not  a. fist  is  clendiK' 
ed,  nor  a  step  taken,  to  assist  him  in  revengiii|P 
himself  upon  the  object  of  his  resentment. 

In  opposition  to  these  melancholy  prospects  of 
tiie  king,  the  Scottish  Tables  could  calculate  upoa 
an  army  fully  as  large  as  his,  and  ten  times  mora 
likely  to  fight  with  spirit ;  an  army,  not  compose! 
of  the  unwilling  vassials  of  either  clergy  or  nobili* 
ty,  neither  of  unthinking  savages  nor  cold  mer- 
cenaries, but  of  hardy  and  valiant  volunteers ;  men. 
who  undjerstood  the  object  of  the  quarrel,  who  felt 
deeply  its  merits  on  their  own  side,  and  who,  ani«. 
mated  by  all  the  fervour  of  the  warmest  religioai. 
zeal,  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  ol 
their  blood.  Scotland,  it  is  true,  was  a  poorer  and 
more  thinly-peopled  country  than  England,  vai^-. 
m  an  ordinary  struggle,  wbcie  the  whole  force  of- 


m  CBiue  witb  tbe  people.  It  derireiL 
md  consequently  Btrength,  from  tha 
Hence  of  its  cause.  Itt  rery  object— 
(ion  of  a  nBtionsl  ttnd  isTourite  reli- 
cnrity  of  a  meana  of  eternal  happineu 
l«ted  to  bspire  more  military  ardonr 
idnal  bosom  in  the  kingdom  dun  the  ' 
f  the  king — the  disappoiiited  wishea. 
id  nDsmiable  despot — were  likely  to 
hont  the  whole  popnlation  of  Gng- 

it  he  BDpposed  that  Scotland  entered 
lest  single-handed.  The  w&ole  Pro. 
■t  in  Enrope,  and  especially  the  Prea- 
nblics  of  the  Low  Coontries,  entered 
■  with  the  warmest  sympathy.  It  was 
nanced  by  France.  Cardinal  Riche- 
:  die  head  of  aSura  in  that  coontry, 
!]luu'les  for  siding  with  Spain,  and  en- 
lo  prevent  the  paititioa  of  FUndeTB, 
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kmiself  by  all  poMible  means;  bnt  it  was  enim 
that  his  invective^  against  the  Scotch,  aa  xaU 
and  traitoniy  were  only  the  ravings  of  a  diai^ypfMiii 
ed  imbedle.  The  declarations  of  the  CoreoaolM 
eyerywhere  connteracted  hisi  rqireBenting  thM 
selTes  as  suppliants  whose  only  object  was  to  |m 
serre  the  religion  of  their  forefatheiBy  and  whc^  j 
drawing  the  sword  with  the  right  hand,  still  bill 
oat  a  petition  fcnr  peace  in  the  left. 

It  was  anxiously  debated  at  this  time,  wUcb^ 
the  two  countries  was  in  a  state  fittest  for  emaniii 
into  war,  so  £u:  as  the  population  was  conoemM 
In  England  there  had  been  no  dcnneatiG  war  sanq 
the  innirrections  of  the  pretenders  in  the  reigB-s 
King  Henry  itbe  Serenth,  a  period  of  an  hnaidni 
and  fifty  yean ;  nor,  on  account  of  the  peaeeiU 
nature  of  the  late  and  preceding  reigns,  bad  th 
English  people  been  much  engaged  in  foreign  mm 
fare  during  the  last  half  century.  The  people^  a 
fi&ct,  daring  this  period,  had  sunk  in  a  great 
from  their  ancient  warlike  character,  down  into^ 
of  a  commercial,  and  consequently  a  peacefal, 
plexion*  They  had  been  too  happy  to  be  veg 
fierce;  for  it  is  allowed  by  all  historians^  hm 
Clarendon  downward,  that  never  was  there  a  M 
ripd  of  greater  prosperity  than  that  which  preeeM 
the  commencement  of  this  civil  war. 

On  the  othor  hand,  Scotland  had  not  seen  dM 
flash  of  arms  since  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  the  yea 
1585,  a  period  of  fifty-four  years ;  nor  had  it  htm 
engaged  in  any  great  or  general  struggle  since  tk 
termination  of  the  reign  of  Mary  in  the  battle  M 
Langside,  a  period  of  seventy-two.  Still  it  had  thai 
a  much  more  immediate  recollection  of  war,  andfi 
course  a  greater  fimiiliarity  with  its  images  and 
^jfrnmstancesi  than  England.  There  were,  indeaA 
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taU  «K^  who  had  actnally  boiiie  arms  in 
happy  contests  which  distingniahed  the 
f  of  King  James;  as,  for  instance^  the 
Roxburgh,  l<»d  privy  seal^  of  whom  it  is 
a  eOhtemporary  historian,  that  his  first  ap- 
e  in  pnblic  life  was  at  the  Raid  of  Rnthren^ 
el  corslet,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
tic  people  of  Scotland,  a  country  exchisire* 
mltoral  and  pastoral,  were,  at  any  rate^ 
■Icnlated  to  start  into  a  military  attitude^ 
a  comparatiYely  commercial  and  manufto* 
utoiilation  of  England.  The  English  yeo- 
I  long  quitted  and  forgot  Us  bill  and  hia 
■ft  the  Lowland  peasant  ci  Scotland  etiH 
m1  bis  lance  and  broadsword,  as  a  protee* 
dmat  the  Highlandman  and  ibe  moe8-4roop- 
theae  again  had  never  once  ceased  to  be  in 
of  active  warfare,  during  the  peace  of  all 
b  o(  the  nation. 

eomplete  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
they  were  enabled  by  a  fortuitous  circum- 
to  disdpline  themselves  much  better  than 
■gUsh  neighbours.  A  whole  army  of  them 
le  abroad  some  years  before,  to  push  their 
I  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  heroic  king 
sden,  in  his  celebrated  contest  with  the 
w  of  Germany.  Most  of  these  had  no 
heard  of  the  Covenant,  than,  instigated  by 
[  predUections,  and  by  religious  principle 
oepted  it.  On  their  being  informed,  soon 
r  the  probability  of  a  war  commencing  be- 
iheir  much-loved  native  country  and  the 
ley  hastened  home,  either  upon  a  sort  of  in- 
I  from  the  Tables,  or  with  the  intention  of 
ing  themselves  as  candidates  for  employ- 
^nieiraerncea  were  lawediatdY  accepted; 

J.  Is 
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and  this  body  of  adyentnrers,  being  disfiijNtt 
thronghont  the  conntiy,  eventnally  acted  as  a  il 
of  leaven  of  discipline,  whereby  the  whole  ttH 
was  put  into  a  state  of  training. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Covenants 
after  it  became  evident  that  war  was  inevitabi 
was  to  circulate  in  England,  by  means  of  th»H 
numerable  Scottish  pedlars  who  traversed  tl 
country,  a  manifesto  addressed  to  all  good  Cfaiii 
ians,  showing  that  their  cause  was  neither  dm 
nor  less  than  an  opposition  to  Popery,  and  vim 
eating  themselves  from  a  charge  which  had  be 
strongly  alleged  against  them,  that  they  were  at 
fJEU^ous  rebels,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  1 
royal  authorityr  In  this  document,  which  'H 
composed  by  Gibson  of  Dury,  they  also  disavo 
ed  an  intention  which  they  were  accused  of  enti 
taining,  to  invade  England.  The  king  met  tb 
manifestoes  and  other  publications,  the  circulati 
of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevent,  wHI 
declaration,  which  he  caused  to  be  read  in  all  I 
parish  churches  throughout  England,  and  a  votm 
called  "  The  Large  Declaration,''  which  he  caM 
to  be  printed,  setting  forth  the  whole  of  bis  p 
ceedings  in  regard  to  Scotland,  and  endeavom 
to  give  the  colour  of  treason  and  sedition  to  all  1 
actions  of  the  Covenanters.  But  the  public  at  1 
time  found  little  difficulty  in  preferring  the  atac 
ments  of  the  Covenanters,  expressed  as  they  wi 
in  a  tone  of  pathetic  and  devout  melancholy,  wU 
found  sympathy  in  every  pious  bosom,  to  the 
of  the  king,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  a 
thing  but  the  peevishness  of  a  man  who  had  at  fi 
been  very  unreasonable,  and  was  now  very  nm 
disappointed. 

U  baa  been  much  j&sputAd,Vs^\iV&«TidQiitlf  i 

6 


IliMHiMrtaMla  ww  Hbe  CovBnaotvs  agvead,  in 
if  mi  11 1  Hting  i*i<i  Hiiy  iidd  «»  EdMSairgh  <a 
teHlhiof' Afanv^'ip  1^  an  wmjrf  wbOe  ^ 

|iQdMHrlia%  coBUMndiiv  the.BoW^ 
c  t»  aMlldm  at  Yoric^'cm  the 


W^jjilil^iAprik  Bil both pnCiM iHMlJoa^ ba. 
faw  Mi»  Wilwig jiWyBitiona ;  and  the  priarity  e£ 
Ibiritlteiitifift  «i  tb  Cenmanten  aeona  to  hav# 
liiii  aiwly  aeeMental,  WhkbMefar  fnt  daahn 
jrtlwi^iliaMiMfcA^fMK  that  the  hmg  waa 
illi<ii<l  ti  mmi\  aaBiiariwMi » this  hedidby  j>TOrt-> 
iidi  ftaalthh  iWFi  lyagmEi^Mi  ]Miha»»and 
^'all  •MOHMRial  iaiaf eeiua».  balreen  th» 
He  alae  eademd  Ua^rar-iEaaMla  te 
I  Tenwla  thay  IbnHlbtndmfip 
i  interapiad  aUrpaaia  and 
England  towaida  Seotlanc^ 
iaiAi'^fimf^  ef  prafenting  the  CoTenantan  fronk 
Wnadilf  ifcartBPtofhiaprifitiratwMM*' 
- '-lib  dialgs  «f  the  eunpaign,  aa  laid  dewn  hy  the 
ilaMj^iaalBied^  te  have  been  aBiblkyira  ^— He  hinu 
mTmmifto' had  an  anny  of  thirtY  thenaandthpno 
aid  faot  jgwtf  ih  theBoi!dem>  Berwiek-aad  Gaiw 
MHi^fc"  ^t^  ^fc"f  frontier  fortreaM%  wear  to  bo 

finU  with  8000,  and  the  oAec  with 

k Mavqoiaol H^nubon,  witfa-aa ex* 

offiear,!^  the  name  of  fiir^  John 

i.:«raa  fO)8|il  in  command  of:  die  ieet  to 

'Sartl^  iribere  be  waa  to  land  and  aaize- 

:anditb0raaftartofonna.janetionwith 

Jbjlfc5ni>ifHnnt»(fr.  TheEartof  Sttaffordand 
linHrtirf  Antoirn  waie  to  hong  ofor  their  Irish 
^Ifae  Ridiof  Cl^,  and,  joteingwiiW 
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lands  of  the  Earl  of  Argyk,  upon  wliicii  An 
and  tlie  Macdonalds  had  some  ohsolete  dain 
property ;  heing,  in  the  first  place,  reinforced  m 
Isle  of  Arran  (the  property  of  Hamilton)  wit 
the  marquis's  Yassals  there.'  The  commaai 
the  royal  army  was  committed  to  the  Eai 
AmndeU  a  nohleman  of  ancient  family,  bv 
ATOwed  Pi^ist ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  afterward 
celebrated  as  the  parliamentary  generalissimo^ 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  foot;  the  £a 
Holland  of  the  horse. 

To  oppose  these  formidaUe  preparations, 
Covenanters  app<MBted  what  they  called  a  4 
mittee  of  war  to  sit  in  every  county,  with  a  det 
■Mnt  of  the  adventurers,  to  raise  and  discqdi 
regiment.  The  chiefcovenanting  nobleman  of  < 
county  was  placed  at  the  head  of  each  corraspi 
iag  regiment,  with  the  title  of  Crowner ;  and 
principal  gentry  were  appointed  to  act  as  the  i 
rior  officers.  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
German  veterans,  Alexander  Leslie,  an  M 
formed  man,  but  possessed  of  singular  militan 
lents  and  experience,  was  i^pointc^  general  ind 
though  with  a  hint  not  to  assume  too  higti  a  1 
over  the  covenanting  lords ;  and  as  for  his  cea 
nions,  they  were  placed  in  situations  rather  of  t 
than  of  nominal  rank ;  it  being  apparent  that 
nobility  and  gentry,  jealous  as  they  had  alu 
been  ci  their  honour,  would  not  tolerate  a  p 
ponement  to  tliese  loose  and  often  low-born 
venturers/  Money  they  borrowed  to  the  amoui 
two  hundred  thousand  merks  (L.  11,500)  from 
William  Dick,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  eo 
dered  the  richest  in  Scotland  of  his  time,  wl 
Avonrthey  had  secured  by  making  him  provoi 
the  dtfw    By  the  activity  %A  t)i«a  fdenda  abn 


%  Scotland,  anired  at  the  palace,  to  taka 
ectim  of  tfae  kio^,  these  persanagM  opan- 
ed  at  Mid  reviled  them  as  traiton  to  their 
Tbtrf  betrayed  a  itiU  ttronger  ■rmptom 
cction,  it  b  aoid,  by  aearching  the  kinga 
lor  Lettera  while  he  wu  aaleep,  and  traua- 

correct  copies  of  them  to  their  Aienda 
■id.  By  some  inch  meana  as  this,  the  Co- 
ra- became  very  early  aware  of  the  plana 
Snries  had  laid  fur  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
mdeapecially  of  the  intended  deaeent  spaa 
CCS  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
ooBer  was  it  known  that  this  important  part 
angdom  was  to  be  attacked,  than  the  moat 
I  preparations  were  made  to  defend  it.  Fifer 
toera  shore  of  the  Frith,  happened  to  be 

the  most  enthnaiaatic  district  of  Scotland 

ir  of  tbe  Covenant.     J^ere,  of  coarse,  no 

irere  fonnd  wanting.    Tbe  conntry  rose  en 

tempoiary    fortificatimia   were    cast   ap 

the  chief  towns;'  and,  a  qnantity  of  inm 

Iw^iKT  n»ummH  Tnnn  u.n,>  aliiiH  whirh  lav 
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eertoinly  ft  poiiit  of  some  importaiuw*^   The  fm 

ficstion  of  this  town  was  ■  sort  of  national  nnd 

takingy  and  served  to  show,  in  a  yery  striking  mn 

ner,  &e  spirit  which  had  now  taken  possessim 

idl  Tanks  of  the  people.    It  was  no  sooner  deti 

mined  by  the  Tables,  that  Leith  should  be  forti& 

than,  waiting  only  tUl  a  prdiminary  last  waa  ap 

all  and  sundry  flocked  ^ther,  to  contribute  tb 

peraonal  assistance  to  the  woric    There  jret  i 

nained  at  the  place  the  traces  of  a  fort  wU 

Mary  of  Guise  Ind  erected  for  the  reception  of  li 

French  auxiliaries,  and  which  had  stood  out  a  aa 

of  some  duration  from  the  Lords  of  the  Congn| 

ttouy  assisted  by  troops  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  Di 

ff^fvding  these  traces,  which  only  suggested  m 

nisoenoes  of  shame  and  defeat,  their  <£ief  atginei 

Colond  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  (one  of  um  m 

venturers  from  Germany/)  drew  out  the  plan  el 

fort,  more  extensive,  and  mwe  accordant  in  fbi 

with  the  principles  of  modem  tactics.     To  aet  i 

example  to  the  people,  the  chief  Covenanting  Um 

ers,  noblemen  not  excepted,  carried  a  few  haski 

of  earthy  which  they  deposited  as  a  foundatkMt^t 

the  walls.    The  whole  assembled  multitude,  nn 

bering  several  thousands,  then  commaiced  d 

work  simultaneously ;  forming  a  scene,  o£  whk 

the  animation  and  the  singularity  were  not  foigu 

ten  in  Scotland  for  generations.  Noblemen,  gmk 

men,  and  citiaens  of  Edinburgh— men,  women,  ai 

children— even  ddicate  ladies  of  quality— .<<. a 

aexea,  sorts,  and  sizea  of  people,"  says  a  contea 

porary— .laboured  at  once  at  this  public  work,  ai 

were  proud  to  labour.     Such  wbb  the  effect  of  tU 

strange  enthusiasm— the  work  being  carried  o 

ni^ht  and  day— that  in  less  than  a  week  the  £■ 


d  by  a  «wp-de-fliaui  before  anv  ma 
e  me  of  Uie  rest.  Leslie  hiniadf  na- 
•ein  Edinburgh  Caitle,  which  at  this' 
miMaed  only  by  a  few  serrukta  of  its 
the  Earl  of  Mht,  under  the  commaiul 
Alexander  Hadden,  a  gentlanMa  of 
lire."  Stratsgem,  aa  well  as  fnrcet  ia 
beenemployed  in  this  nodertakii^.  Thi/% 
BDoon,  one  of  the  deront  gentlewoineit 
^  went  to  visit  Ciqttain  Hadden>  and 
Bin  to  dine,  iitorder  to  diTOt  liia  atteih 
Ifae  wwks,  which  her  friends  witfagnt 
■  that opportnnity of tWwfcing.  latba 
Ima^  approached,  with  a  few  compfr- 
ke  bad  beoi  eierdaing  that  mnmiBg,  aa 
M  «mtw  conrt-yard  of  HolyroodlMRuiv 
f  which  ha  diepoaed  in  the  cloaca  at  tlio 
■t  is  called  the  Castle-hill  Street,  wliila 
lufen  troops  he  went  npto  the  exterioE 
caatle.^  He  immediately  called  •  pariay 
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which  they  soon  gained  admissioii,  while  the'gmi;> 
rison,  i^pidled  at  the  explosion^  and  the  vigour  of  titoi 
attack,  drew  not  a  sword,  but  patiebtly  surrender*, 
ed.    Thus  the  principal  fortress  in  the  kingdon.. 
was  taken  without  the  least  bloodshed,  and  in  lesvi 
time,  says  Baillie,  than  half  an  hour.    That  nighli^ 
the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  supped  in  the  caad^^ 
and  next  day,  they  lost  no  time  in  repairing  ths 
gate,  and  putting  toe  whole  fort  into  a  state  of  com-* 
plete  defence. 

Dumbarton  castle,  which  was,  if  possible,  stilk 
more  important  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  thar 
Irish  invaders  intended  to  plant  themselves  theni 
Sbr  the  annoyance  of  the  country,  was  takm  by#- 
still  more  dexterous  manoeuvre.     On  a  -Sundufp . 
the  day  after  that  appointed  for  the  general  son 
prise,  the  captain,  a  loyal  man  of  the  name  ol 
Stuart,  went  out  to  hear  sermon  at  the  church  of- 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Dumbarton.     He  va» 
tiiere  waylaid,  and  seized,  with  his  slender  train^  hf 
the  Covenanting  party,  who  immediately  com« 
manded  him  to  change  clothes  with  one  of  thenH 
selves,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pas8-woid» 
When  night  came,  they  proceeded  to  the  castk^ 
caused  the  man  in  the  captain's  clothes  to  request 
admission,  and  being  accordingly  admitted,  at  onee 
overpowered  the  litUe  garrison,  and  took  possessioii 
of  the  works. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
to  seize  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  castle  on  the 
isle  of  Arran,  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  invaders 
might  be  considered  as  materially  curtailed.  Those 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huotly  in  the  north  were  not 
brightened  by  a  party  of  the  Covenanting  dana 
seizing  the  Castle  of  Inverness,  which  he  had 
hUhpTto.  possessed.    Tbe  po^Vac  \artY;a]so  took 


•  therdidnotxl 

ira  «f  the  fcUit) 


■df  iBra  M  the  fidelity  of  it*  keeper,  the 
br.  Tliev  resolvwl,  Iwwever,  to  ettnipt 
eeetle  of  Ddkeitb,  wUch,  on  ■cnmaf  of 
qnitTto  Edmborgli,  aad  iteMMevon  bf 
fa]  TWqnir,  Kemed  eapeble  of  Wlwiu- 
iaf  agaiiut  tbem.  On  the  teino  day,  there- 
tbey  took  Edinbnrgli  cutloi  they  mifcbed 
■nent  ««t,  which,  ••  Suloch  nrntAm, 
MB  long  kept  nther  for  jdeenra  thea  for 
Md  bwBg  n^aniionedtiru  qnite  mfit  to 


Tbeyn 
IreeofeU 


wed  tbetBMlree  of  all  h  oontmed,  v 
Bof  nrord;  Tnquair  bavia^intbeiMeD- 
to  Eagtand.  Tber  here  fbond  the  ■»■ 
■nitioa  which  had  mck  eeot  to  Scotlnd, 
wiaioB  of  Edinburgh  cMtloi  immediately 
e  BiriTml  of  Hamilton  as  commiMoner ; 
in  a  cheat  which  they  foraed  open,  tho 
oeptre,  and  otlier  regalia  of  Scotlud. 
S  they  immediatelr  conveyed  in  triumph- 
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widiont  cannon,  and,  what  was  worse,  wHtknit 
rnnning  the  risk^  hy  its  propinquity  to  Carlisle,  <lf 
einlm>iling  them  in  active  warfere  with  the  Englisii' 
<^>-a  thing  which  they  jadidoosly  took  every  mean» 
to  avoid.  The  whole  country,  from  shore  to  shora^. 
from  the  Border  to  the  North  Sea,  might  tints  btf: 
considered  theirs,  with  the  single  exception  A 
Hnntly's  territory  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Moray.  - . 

The  cavalier  spirit  of  this  district  was  now  so 
strong  and  so  hi^,  that  the  country  gentlemen,  ii 
we  are  to  believe  their  fnend  Straloch,  often  ^oiii^ 
relied  in  their  cups  about  the  division,  which  ihef' 
anticipated  would  soon  take  place  among  them,  oiF 
the  Covenanters'  lands^  The  Tables  did  not  regard ' 
them  without  strong  apprehensions;  for  it  waa 
evident,  that,  although  incapable  of  overthrowing 
their  whole  force,  they  might  do  serious  mischiel 
by  harassing  the  country  while  the  army  went  ta 
meet  the  king  upon  the  Borders.  It  was  ther»* 
fore  rasolved,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Montrose, 
wha  had  already  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  their 
oaus^/  and  who  possessed  most  influence  in  ib»- 
country  adjacent  to  the  disaffected  district,  shooM 
embody  a  small  army  out  of  the  population  of  that 
district,  and,  with  General  Leslie  for  his  adjnluit 
and  adviser,  march  northward  to  reduce  the  reGQ- 
sant  Aberdonians,  and  that  ere  the  king  ahonld 
come  to  give  them  other  work  from  the  opposite  > 
quarter. 

Previous  to  the  actual,  or  proper  commencement 
of  this  campaign,  a  lesser  afiair,  or  raidy  as  it  was 
called,  took  place  on  the  14th  of  February,  at  the 
little  town  of  Turray,  or  TurefT,  which  lies  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  east  of  Huntly*s  chief  seat  of  > 
iStrathbogie.  The  marquis,  who  had  now  pitched 
hia  Jhead-qoarters  at  AbecdeeUvVieHsVi^^that  the  Co- . 
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iters  who  resided  within  \ub  diitrict  were  then 
dtbeie  lo  bold  a  muster,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
antiiig  with  the  Tables,  resolved  to  overawe 
i^spene  them,  by  holding  a  master  of  bis  owu 
tmk  St  the  same  time  and  place.  He  therefore 
0te  letters  to  his  chief  dependents,  bidding  them 
et  him  at  Tareff,  on  the  ISth  of  February, 
Dging  with  them  only  their  ordinary  arms,  of 
oni  and  pistol.  One  of  these  dtspatches  came 
» the  bands  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  who  im- 
diately  determined  to  protect  the  convocation 
his  fnends  at  whatever  hazard.  He  carried 
I  lesolation  into  e£fect,  with  a  hardihood  and 
xity  which  seem  to  have  been  at  all  periods  of 
life  alike  characteristic  of  him.  Collecting  only 
mX  nine  score  of  his  sorest  friends  among  the 
itiy  of  Angas,  he  led  them  in  an  amazingly 
if  space  of  time  over  the  vast  range  of  hills 
led  the  Grangebean,  which  divides  Angus  from 
lerdeenshire,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  14tli 
Febroary,  before  Hnntly  had  yet  arriveil,  he 
k  possession  of  Tureff.  When  Hontly  s  friends 
le^  during  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  they  were 
prised  to  find  the  little  churchyard  of  the  vil- 
)  filled  with  inimical  troops,  who  levelled  their 
huts  at  them  across  the  dikes,  and  seemed  to 
nd  them  to  assemble*  In  the  absence  of  their 
icipal,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  a  place 
)  miles  south  of  the  village,  called  the  Broad 
rd  of  Towie,  where  Huntly  soon  after  joined 
mwith  his  train  from  Aberdeen.  Here  a  con- 
tation  was  held,  and  it  was  debated,  whether 
y  should  attack  the  Covenanting  party,  or  post- 
le  their  meeting.  Huntly  himself  at  length  de- 
imned,  that  as  his  commission  of  lieutenancy 
i. instructions  from,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
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tu^  as  yet  only  on  the  defenriTe^  the  Mcttiig^ 
^uld  be  diiaolved.  Hie  wbolt  party  mccordiii^= 
dispened,  but  with  spiritB  lees  confident  in  imlt 
strength  l^ian  they  had  previonaly  cheriabed;  It- 
appearing  strange  to  them,  that  their  leader,  widi 
two  thoosand  men,  (for  snch  was  their  niunber^% 
should  hesitate  to  attack  so  comparatively  smd' 
a  party  of  their  enemies.^^ 

It  was  soon  to  appear,  that  this  gentle  and  amt^ 
able  nobleman  was  no  match,  either  in  arma  ar 
council,  for  the  enterprimng  Covenanter  opposed 
to  him. 

Montrose,  on  returning  to  his  own  country,  im/^ 
mediately  proceeded  to  embody  his  troops,  aooord^ 
ing  to  the  commission  he  had  received  from  thr 
Tables ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  or  such  this  wil^ 
ingness  of  the  people  to  enlist,  that,  in  about  ft 
month,  he  had  drawn  about  three  thousand  hone 
and  foot  from  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Fife,  and 
Perth  alone.  He  divided  all  his  troops  into  regi* 
ments,  appointing  officers  over  the  various  eompft^ 
nies.  Their  arms  were  complete  in  quantity,  iai 
excellent  in  quality.  Every  ordinary  footman  liad 
a  sword  and  pike.  Jlach  of  the  musketeen  had  • 
musket,  a  sword,  and  a  staff,  with  bendalien, 
taining  powder,  ball,  and  match.  Every 
bad  a  carabine,  two  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  two  at 
Ins  saddle-bow.  The  officers  were  sJl  attirad  ill 
buff-coats,  which  were  ball-proof.^  By  a  wkimsy 
on  the  part  of  Montrose,  each  footman  carried  m 
his  bonnet  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons,  and  each  hoiaa 
man  a  scarf  of  the  same,  as  a  sort  of  distinguish^ 
ing  badge.^^ 

Before  he  was  ready  to  march  northward  the ' 
Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the  town  of  Aberdeen  nwda  ' 
two  Attempts  to  enter  into  an  «ni)aa\i<M  with  Um; 


BS,  mxty  of  vboin,  dmiy  yvaug  menj 
ksd  K  few  days  before,  and  oone  to  t&- 
ir  lerricM  to  the  kbg.  TEe  fortifiea- 
h  they  had  previously  reared  for  tbnr 

SInd  latterly  seen  fit  to  abandon; 
there  were  seyeral  tbonHuid  mtai  in 
r  the  MarqniB  of  Hnntly,  «ndi  was  dui 
of  the  party,  that  thia  important  poat 
d  vithont  oppotition. 
m  naed  his  triumph  with  diacretion ;  for 
w  not  dionght  proper  to  proceed  to  ex- 
ai  terms  were  still  hoped  for  from  the 
r  anly  remained  two  days  in  the'  town, 
I  of  wbieh,  Sunday  the  Slat  of  March^ 
nm  who  accompanied  his  army  monnt- 
ilpite  they  bad  been  exclnded  from  a 
tui  before,  ^enca  they  inveighed  with 
nity  against  the  town  of  Aberdeen^ 
r  Ukened  to  Meroa,  who  came  not  foitfa 
I  Lord  asunst  the  noitrhtr.    The  an^ 
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been  rendered  fidr  by  6od»  onft  of  finraar  t»lhi 
undertaking  of  the  Covenanten.^  '^ 

On  the  iBt  of  Aprils  Montroee,  leaTmg  m 
eon  in  Aberdeen^  nnder  the  Bail  of  Kinghoni 
forward  across  ^e  country  to  meet  the  Maii|ai 
of  Hnntly.^  This  unhappy  nobleman^  seeing  )um 
self  bound  up  from  actiye  measures  lor  wanM 
permission  from  the  king,  and  despauing  of  bM| 
able  to  resist  Montrose's  army  with  all  the  fipifM 
he  could  muster,  had  now  dismissed  his  fuflMwi 
and  was  retired  in  peaceful  fiashion  to  one  of  M 
country  seats.  When  he  heard  of  Montroae^JB 
preach,  he  sent  a  Mend,  Gordon  of  Stralodi»  i 
sound  the  Corenanters  as  to  the  possilMlity  eiu 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  conduding  an  amisliae 
and  this  gentleman,  ascertaining  that  MontitMe  kai 
no  disinclination  to  such  a  measure,  undertook  li 
e£fect  a  eonventicm  between  the  two  parties^  ■ 
Lowess^  a  yillage  about  midway  betwixt  Ahm 
deen  and  Strathbogie  Castle. 

The  stipulations  which  were  made  previooa  ti 
ibis  mieeting,  and  the  circumstances  under  whid 
it  took  place,  were  strongly  characteristic  of  a  pa 
riod  of  ciyil  dissension.  It  was  agreed  that  «■! 
of  the  parties,  Huntly  and  Montrose,  should  hBa{ 
only  eleren  fbllowers  to  the  place  of  appointmaai 
and  these  armed  only  with  ^eir  swotde.  BBkm 
the  parties  met,  eadi,  as  if  by  oommcm  conaeBl 
aent  off  an  advanced  guard  to  search  the  other  la 
arms ;  and  it  was  only  on  ascertaining  that  neillw 
entertained  a  treacherous  intention  that  the  meat 
ing  took  place.  At  the  commencement  of  th 
ccmference,  both  noblemen  grew  hot  with  paaaiaB 
and  several  high  words  passed  between  them ;  hii 
^  Straloch's  proposing  that  they  should  comnni 
cato  by  prosxy^  they  chose  i^mms  to  retina  to  i 
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Mttk  dittanoe  fmn  tlieir  followera,  where  they 
n^t  speak  more  coolly.  Here,  after  some  tima 
ipeat  in  earnest  conyereation,  it  was  at  lengtli 
agreed  that  Himtly  shoald  subscribe,  not  the  Co- 
Tnaaty  as  that  was  aimed  at  his  own  religfion,  but 
aa  eqaifalent  bond,  obliging  himself  to  maintain 
the  long^B  authority,  and  tlie  laws  and  religion  at 
faiaum  established,^  while  Montrose  should  march 
hade  his  army  from  Inreniry,  where  it  was  en- 
CBBiped,  to  Aberdeen,  learing  Huntly  and  his  coun- 
tPfiiea  in  the  meantime  unmolested. 
•  Both  parties  accordingly  retired — the  northern 
cKtf  to  his  castle  of  Str^hbogie,  and  the  CoTe- 
naating  genenl,  with  his  army,  to  Aberdeen. 
There,  for  a  few  days,  Montrose  employed  him- 
sslf  in  imposing  the  Covenant  upon  the  people  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  country,  many  of  whom 
at  length  saw  fit  to  accept  it,  because  it  was  other- 
wise imposoble  to  procure  an  exemption  from  the 
outrages  of  the  soldiers.^^  It  was,  however,  pre- 
sented to  these  people  in  a  modified  form.  For 
the  aaJke  of  the  Ripists,  who  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  sign  a  bond  abjuring  their  own  faith,  an  or- 
te  waa  issued,  with  the  name  and  sanction  of 
Huntly,  commanding  that  such  as  signed  only  the 
Sond  of  Maintenance,  without  the  Confession  of 
finth,  should  be  protected,  the  same  as  those  who 
snbscribed  the  whole.  With  some  such  reserva- 
tion m  this,  the  Covenant  was  at  length  accepted 
by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  abnost 
aU  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  province. 

Bnt  the  darirest  scene  in  this  play  of  mutual 
deception  was  yet  to  be  acted.    It  bemg  resolved 
t»  hold  a  solemn  council  at  Aberdeen,  for  the 
Sad  settlement  of  the  north  country,  previous  to 
the  anny  marfbing  soutbi  Montrose  sent  a  letter 
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to  the' Marquis  of  Hnhtly,  intitii^  htm  to  iiitflrfd»- 
and  promising  that,  whatever  might  be  the  ieso« 
lation  of  the  committee,  he  (the  marquis)  ahMM': 
get  leave  to  return  safe  as  he  came.  Upon  lint-, 
assurance  Huntly  attended  the  meeting ;  aftw- 
which,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  Jw>. 
supped  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  chirf  Cora^i 
nanters,  and  all  were  apparently  very  social 


friendly.  It  was  at  this  moment,  however,— dn«i  I 
ring  all  this  show  of  kindness  and  hospitality^  i  ] 
secretly  determined  to  seize  the  person  of  tliewHt  i 
fortunate  marquis,  and  convey  him  away  a  |irk  i 
Boner.  Afi;er  supper,  on  retiring  to  his  lodgiiigiii  j 
be  sent  off  an  avant-courier  to  make  preparatioai«  i 
for  the  journey  which  he  intended  to  take  hon04  •  | 
Wards  next  day ;  entertaining  not  the  least  sns^*  * 
don  of  the  plot  which  was  hatching  agunat  bin.  i 
'  There  were  at  this  time,  among  the  ranks  of  i 
th^  Covenanters,  two  clans,  the  Frasers  and  th»^ 
Forfoeses,  who  had  joined  from  no  real  affiBCttm) 
to  the.  cause  of  true  religion,  but  purely  from  It^ 
sentiment  of  hatred  to  the  Marquis  of  Hwitly^J 
niiose  power  over  all  the  north  country  was  mStk* 
l»  to  excite  their  bitterest  envy  and  chagrin.  IW* 
use  the  words  of  Straloch,  they  were  anxioua  tfaife'- 
the  Cock  of  the  North — such  is  one  of  the  popn-  ■ 
kr  epithets  applied  to  this  great  chief—- should  mivef 
his  wings  clipped.  They  had  therefore  used  all* 
their  influence  with  Montrose,  to  induce  him  to>' 
make  prisoner  of  Huntly ;  and  their  efforts  wen> 
but  too  successful.  Montrose's  own  indinatiodi: 
tineacherously  directed  him  to  the  same  ohjelst'' 
His  ambition  was  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  lead^ 
ingsuch  a  great  man  captive,  and  of  presenting ' 
him^  as  a  substantial  proof  of  victory,  to  the  Tb*' 
bhe  at. Edinburgh*    Le^K^^^Vio  vaaj^  have 


^t^  guard!  were  planted  at  ill  the  gKtM 
fni^i  lodging ;  and  next  morning,  when 
depart,  be  wm  met  with  a  mesuge  re- 
na  attendance  upon  the  Covenanten  at 
dg.  Sorprised  at  this, — for  he  had  tm- 
leare  of  them  on  the  preceding  night,— > 
aan  rorpriaed  at  the  sentinels  he  aaw 
■  aronad  him,  he  obeyed  the  order,  ta- 
two  sons  along  with  him.  Montroae 
h  Inm  the  nsnal  Balutations  of  the  mom- 
Mnfed  no  external  symptomi  of  what 
kl ;  but  immediately  afterward  proceed- 
■ad  from  him  a  contribution  towarda 
mnent  of  the  200,000  merka  which  the 
la  had  borrowed  from  Sir  William  Dick. 
nil  ezcoaed  himself  from  paying  any 
fabt  which  he  had  had  no  ahare  in  incm^ 
nentioned  that  he  had  already  been  at 
fcnaea  in  this  bniineaa  as  any  nobleman 
itty.     Montroee  then  reqoeated  that  be 
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dons  had'l^Dg  been  at  fend,  and  wh6  was  rtw^jr 
suspected  to  have  set  fire  to  hislioiMe  a  few  yeaia 
Ij^ore,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some  of  tfar 
marquis's  nearest   kinsmen ;   to  which  requMk 
Huntly  answered,  that  he  neyer  had,  and  never 
would,  come  under  an  obligation  to  take  by  thi: 
l^d  an  enemy  against  whom  he  bore  such  jwl; 
cause  of  hatred.  Montrose  then  shifted  his  gnmf^' 
and,  putting  on  an  air  of  frankness,  said,.  **:Mj 
Iprd,  seeing  we  are  now  all  friends  under  the  aam^ 
covenant,  will  you  go  south  with  us  ?"     Hontlf : 
answered  in  the  n^ative,  remarking  that  he  hid> 
made  lus  arrangements  to  go  that  uHmung  ta 
Strathbogie.    "  Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  Mobp' 
trose,  "  you  will  do  well  to  go  with  us  ;**  pkdtt^; 
insinuating  that  if  he  did  not  go  with  his  will^  fei 
showld  be  forced,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to', 
yield  with  a  good  grace.    Huntly  und^ntood  tht 
hint,  but  answered,  with  a  spirit  which  refused. ftt. 
take  advantage  of  it,  <<  My  lord,  I  came  to  tUi> 
town  upon  assurance  that  I  should  come  and  igDi 
at  my  pleasure,  without  molestation ;  and  now^I: 
^ee,  by  the  condition  of  my  lodging  and  by  yoar> 
mysterious  discourse,  that  ye  design  to  take  «Be' 
against  my  wiU  to  E^dinburgh.     This,  in  my-OfM-i 
nion,  is  not  fair  or  honourable."    Immediately  wi^- 
terwards,  seeing  it  vain  to  resist,  he  added,  ^  Ne*-. 
vertheless,  if  ye  will  give  me  back  the  bond  whieii. 
1  gave  you  at  our  first  conference,  you  shall  have- 
an  answer  to  your  request."     The  general  resto- 
red the  bond ;  and  Huntly  inquired,  <<  Whether  ha : 
would  take  him  by  force,  w  of  his  own  accord  ?** 
To  which  Montrose  replied,  *<  Make  your  choi€a.r 
The  unfortunate  marquis  then  said,  '^  I  will  net 
go  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  volunteer ;"  and  heimr . 
a^at^ly  retired  to  hia  lod^va^to  prepare  for  4m 


I.  Jt  WM  an  act  at  Alatitnwe  and  the. 
M  clana  alone ;  not  of  tbe  wbole  party ; 
wben  the  raarqaia  wai  brought  to  tbeir 
7ai)ie»  certainly  did  not  reveres  the  deed 
.  be«n  done  by  their  deputies  j  an  act  of 
,  perhaps,  not  to  have  been  expected 
nen  who  hare  power  in  tbeir  bands,  and 
>t  require  to  do  any  thing  for  the  rake  of' 
As  for  MontroRs,  he  had  afterwards 
iccaeion  to  regret  his  treachery ;  for  wben 
to  the  king's  side  some  years  afterwards, 
OmI  the  co-operation  of  the  great  cara* 
Gordon,  he  found  this  injury  still  sticking. 
mt  of  the  marquis,  and  conld  upon  no. 
Main  the  assistance  which  he  mit^t  other-' 
•ipecled.'* 

■e,  preTions  to  his  departure,  exacted 
iowii  of  Aberdeen  a  fine  of  ten  thoDsand 
de&H  the  expenses  of  his  army  ;  but, 
my,  ne  ^d  not  deprive  the  dtizens  of 
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additional  cames  of  disgast  in  the  abdnctioo  o#. 
their  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Hantly,  and  in  the 
epoliation  of  goods  to  which  the  soldiery  had  snh- 
jected  them.  To  testify  their  unmitigated  hatred', 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  jnst  left  them,  the  ladies- 
of  Ab^een  are  said  to  have  adopted  the  strangle 
fancy  of  tying  bine  ribbons  round  the  necks  d 
ih&T  dogs,  and  calling  them,  as  they  passed  akngf 
ihe  street,  by  the  epithet  of  Coyenanters.  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  accompanied  the  army, 
along  with  his  two  sons,  the  Lords  Grordon  and- 
Aboyne,  who  were  as  yet  yery  young  men,  and 
who  chose  to  attoid  their  father  in  this  way  of 
their  own  firee  wilL  When  they  had  travelled  but 
a  few  miles,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  funily  and 
other  friends  oyertook  them,  and  prevailed  upoar 
the  Lord  Aboyne  to  remain  in  the  county  as  a' 
sort  of  head  to  them,  in  the  absence  of  his  £idMr ; 
so  that  only  Huntly  himself  and  his  eldest  aoUy- 
Lord  Grordon,  accompanied  Montrose  to  EdiA^ 
burgh.  When  they  reached  the  city,  they  wera= 
committed  dose  prisoners  to  the  castle,  at  the 
command  of  the  Tables ;  and  every  means  ware 
tried  to  induce  the  imfortunate  nobleman  to  be* 
cotiie  an  adherent  of  their  party.  But  to  all  dwir 
requests  Huntly  gave  a  decided  refusal ;  sa3riagt- 
with  great  spirit,  that  they  might  <*  take  his  head 
from  his  body,  but  they  should  not  take  his  heart 
from  his  sovereign." 
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igbBdnowcome  to  York,  andmaddl;^! 
I  inny  into  a  more  fit  HtBt«  for  iDradin^ 
On  the  S7th  of  ApriJ,  he  pabliilied  at ' 
l-croM  of  that  city  a  proclanatioD,  ofier- 
of  ofalivioD  to  hia  mnirgeiit  anbjecti,  on  - 
ion  that  they  ahoatd  lay  down  their  una 
I  Ida  foria,  hot  threatening  otherwiae  to 
dwm  aa  rebels,  and  treat  them  accord-' 
M  Tablea  met  ihia  paper  with  one,  in 
f  ridictded  the  idea  of  a  kin^  of  him- 
ndmr  a  whole  nation  as  traitora  witbont 
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in  terms  of  the  king's  prodamation  in  September 
last,  the  commissioners  of  parliament  began  to  asJ 
semble.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they  wen 
prorogued  by  a  royal  order,  except  on  condition  of 
their  accepting  the  terms  of  surrender  offered  ia 
the  last  edict.  It  was  the  general  expectation  of 
their  enemies  that  they  would  disobey  this  order^ 
as  they  had  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  com- 
missioner at  the  Glasgow  Assembly ;  but  theyr&- 
Bol?ed  to  pay  it  deference,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  in  some  measure  the  feelings 
of  the  sovereign,  whom  they  had  so  long  disobey- 
ed. They  only  met  once,  to  ratify  the  appoint- 
ment of  Leslie  to  be  generalissimo,  and  to  giTB 
Lord  Balmerino  the  command  of  Edinburgh  cat- 
tle. They  then  resolved  themselves  into  what  in- 
deed they  had  previously  been,  the  Committee  of 
Tables  for  the  management  of  the  national  affiurs." 

As  the  king  began,  towards  the  end  of  May,  to 
move  forward  from  York  to  the  Borders,  it  was  at 
length  thought  necessary  to  draw  out  the  army 
which  was  appointed  to  meet  him.  At  this  un-^ 
easy  juncture,  however,  the  ill-suppressed  cavaliers 
of  Uie  north,  again  beginning  to  rise,  occasioned  a 
sort  of  diversion,  of  which  some  notice  must  be 
taken,  before  recounting  the  particulaiB  of  the 
principal  campaign. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  two  causes  for  die 
northern  loyalists  again  rising — their  resentment 
at  the  capture  of  Huntly,  and  a  hope  they  enter- 
tained of  getting  the  lands  of  the  Covenanters  ^ 
Tided  amongst  them,  which  the  king  had  express- 
ly promised  in  his  last  proclamation.  The  Lord 
Aboyne,  whom  theyhad  retained  as  a  head  amongst 
them,  had  gone  to  seek  assistance  from  the  king 
^  York ;  but  when  they  heaxd  oC  Hamilton's  ar- 
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I  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of  the  king's  march 
Border,  they  could  no  longer  resttain  their 
'en  though  destitute  alike  of  a  commander 
a  proper  commission  for  entering  into  war- 
Such  was  the  ardour  of  eren  the  common 
in  this  cause,  that  they  no  sooner  heani  of 
ntion  of  their  chiefs  to  rise,  than  they  flock- 
leir  own  accord  to  the  standard  at  Strath- 

The  actual  commencement  of  military 
ms  was  hnnied  on  by  the  circumstance  of 
nbly  of  the  Covenanting  Committee  taking 
I  the  18th  of  May  at  Tureff.^  Resolving 
lib  this  meeting,  they  commence<i  their 
from  Strathbogie  on  the  evening  of  tliat 
mbering  about  eight  hundred  strong,  one 
ne,  and  the  other  foot,  beudes  four  field- 

They  reached  the  village  before  morning, 
pe  not  perceived  till  they  had  almost  come 
be  termination  of  the  street,  which  tlie  Co- 
in hastily  endeavoured  to  barricade.  One 
Ipe  of  their  field-pieces  along  the  Ntreet,  and 
irt  attack,  were  saflficient  to  appal  the  sur- 
[^ovenanters,  who  hastily  dispersed  tliem- 
1  all  directions,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to 
ilants.  Very  few  men  were  lost  on  either 
this  strange  skirmish,  which  wsh  the  first 
I  that  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil  War, 
3  afterwards  distinguished  in  popular  par- 
nd  in  the  familiar  chronicles  of  the  period, 
jpithet  of  «  the  Trot  of  Turray." 
id  with  their  success,  such  as  it  was,  the 
8  immediately  proceeded  to  Abenleen, 
;hey  spent  some  time  in  unrestnuned  ca- 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens ;  to  whom 
oved,  says  Straloch,  with  pathetic  empha- 
lut  heavy  friends."     Here  th<?y  were  mot 

1.  A  '^ 
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by  Gordcm  of  Stralocb,  who,  reproeenting  to  than 
the  danger  of  acting  aa  ihey  were  doing,  widnA' 
varraat,  eDdeaTonred  to  pievml  upon  them  ttr^R* 
pene ;  but  tbey  only  scoffed  at  his  advice.  On 
his  propoaing  to  mediate  betwixt  tbem  and  die 
£aii  Mariachal,  whom  they  now  proposed  ta.t|> 
tack,  Sir  Creoi^  O^lvie  of  Banff,  a.  peciiliai)f, 
violent  caTalier,  exclaimed,  "  Go,  if  yoa  will  gti^ 
bat,  pr'ythee,  let  it  be  as  qnarter-maBter,  to  infortt 
the  earl  that  we  are  coming."  Straloch,  too  in.> 
t«nt  npon  peace  and  the  imprests  of  his  chief,  tO' 
r^ard  snch  a  tannt,  aet  ont  towards  the  resideneff 
of  the  Earl  Marischal  at  Danottar,  for  the  pnrpoie!' 
of  eEplainisg  away  their  impnulence.  Tbey  fd"l 
lowed  him  hard  acroaa  the  bridge  of  Dee,  bat  iifr-i 
mediately  after  tmned  off  to  Dmris,  where  tbeyi 
were  joined  by  abont  a  thousand  Highlandei%i 
rassala  of  the  Marqnia  of  Ilunlly,  who  had  takea< 
this  opporttmity  of  rising,  and  now  approached,. 
onderthecomnund  of  their  chief's  third  sod,  Lord 
L<«wis  Gordon.  Lord  Lewis  was  as  yet  but  a 
boy;  but,  with  a  spirit  beyond  his  years,  he  had 
leaped  from  the  window  of  his  grand motbei''B' 
house,  assumed  the  Highland  dress,  and  pnt  bim- 
■e]f  at  the  head  of  these  men,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
pushing  the  interests  and  accomplishing  tbe  re- 
lease of  his  &tber. 

Straloch  found  the  Earl  Msrischal  pitched  in 
the  town  of  Stonehaven,  close  to  Danottar,  bnt 
with  a  very  small  number  of  men.  On  his  infonn- 
ing  tbe  earl  of  the  intentions  of  the  Gordons,  and 
asking  how  he  intended  to  treat  them,  Marischil 
answered  that  he  would  certainly  not  be  the  first 
to  strike,  but  that  if  he  was  assailed,  be  should 
defend  himself.  With  this  information,  Straloch 
ivtamed  to  tlie  Gordons,  w^vo,  \wi  ^q'hv4>  WiU- 
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ivoacked  a  night  at  Dnriisy  and  were  greatlv  cool- 
ad  by  the  nigbt-air.  They  now  listened  to  his  ar- 
Mpto  with  some  degree  of  patience,  and  at 
■M^  aeeiiig  no  praapect  of  carrying  on  war  to 
Mttfe,  apreed  to  disband.'* 
»l|tf(Mliiiiiitely,  the  Highlanders  could  not  be 
HJflad  upon  to  return  home  witlioat  recompen- 
mABomAtea,  according  to  their  ancient  costoniy 
^;a  free  exaction  from  the  enemy.     Their  de- 
iltUaaB  were  to  extensive,  and  occasioned  so 
b^l  a  lemonatrancey  that  the  Covenanting  Lords, 
iffco'ii^^  have  otherwise  overlooked  the  Raid  of 
l!iiri^  aa  it  waa  called,  saw  fit  to  make  reprisals. 
9t  EM  Maiiadial  advanced  with  a  little  army, 
Ahodeen  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  caused 
thirty  of  the  barons^  who  had  led  the  late 
tnaijitiuu,  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  He  was 
ftfawd  doae  by  Montrose,  who  liad  been  com- 
■iaiaMdy  at  this  interesting  crisis,  when  all  the 
d&Hky  «JF  Scotland  were  flocking  to  the  Border, 
toga  aorthward  with  an  army  of  about  four  thou- 
■ad  meDi  and  do  what  he  could  for  the  suppres- 
M  of  these  insurrections.     Montrose  made  his 
AU  entry  into  Aberdeen  on  the  25th  of  May,  and 
kiar  previously  discovered  by  intercepted  let- 
tai  that  the  dtieens  were  still  as  loyal  as  ever, 
iMednitely  impoeed   a  tax  upon  them  of  ten 
^WnDd  merks.  His  men  at  the  same  time  made 
^  vith  whatever  food  or  other  articles  they 
tbottj^t  fit  to  take,  no  protection  being  allowed  to 
*Dy  persons,  except  to  a  few  burgesses  who  were 
Iniowii  to  be  true  Covenanters.     They  revenged 
i°  a  more  truculent    manner  the  afiront  which 
^  been  put  by  the  ladies  upon  tlieir  blue  ribbon 
«f  bwlge  ;  "  ever}'  dog  found  in  the  town,'*  says 
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Stralocfa,  ^<  whether  grey-hound,  honse-dogi  lap* 

dogy  or  whelp," — 

^  Both  moDgie],  puppy,  whdp,  and  bound. 

And  cur  of  low  degree,*'  . 

being  mercilessly  slain  by  the  soldiers.  J 

When  the  cavalier  barons  saw  what  a  storm  they  ^ 
had  brought  upon  their  country,  they  conirened  U  \ 
Strathbogie,  to  consult  about  some  measure  lor 
allaying  it.  Here  they  learned  that  a  great  body 
of  the  Covenanting  clans,  including  the  Frasen 
and  Forbeses,  was  approaching  them  frmn  Ae  op- 
posite quarter,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Mcn- 
trose.  Hemmed  in  by  two  inimifial  armies,  and 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  extinguished,  they  de« 
termined,  yery  wisely,  to  meet,  and  if  poasiUl 
overthrow  one,  before  attempting  the  other.  Tlie 
£r8t  which  they  resolved  to  meet  was  that  of  the 
Northern  Covenanters,  which  had  already  wf' 
preached  so  near  as  Elgin,  imder  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  With  great  ezpeditioOp 
therefore,  they  crossed  the  Spey,  to  the  number  ef 
fifteen  hundred,  and,  next  morning,  coming  ixp  to 
the  town  before  the  enemy  were  aware,  had  almoet 
surprised  them  in  their  beds.  Such  was  the  good 
effect  of  this  promptitude,  and  such  the  reepect 
inspired  by  their  success  at  Tureff,  that,  altboedi 
no  actual  collision  now  took  place,  they  forced  vm 
Covenanters  to  come  imder  an  obligation,  not  to 
cross  the  Spey  or  give  the  Marquis  of  Huntl/s 
followers  any  annoyance. 

Thus  so  &r  successful,  the  barons  prepared  to 
meet  Montrose,  who,  on  the  30th  of  May,  advan- 
ced against  them  from  Aberdeen.  It  was  boob 
evident,  however,  that  they  had  not  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  fece  the  Covenanting  army;  and  every 
Juan  determined  in  the  meantime  to  retire  to  hu 
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emn  house.  Montrose,  who  bad  a  cfmsidenble 
tnin  of  cannon,  resolved  to  reduce  a  few  of  tlie 
dnefcastJes  tbronghont  tbe  country;  and  in  the 
£iit  place,  he  set  himself  down  before  Ciicht,  the 
Rodence  of  a  stout  old  cavalier  name<l  Sir  Kobert 
Gordon.  But  he  had  only  been  two  days  en^aifed 
in  this  business,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
forced  him  not  only  to  raise  the  siege,  but  to  quit 
theproyinee. 

Toe  Viscount  Aboyne  had,  as  already  mention- 
ed left  the  country  in  April,  and  gone  to  see  the 
kbff  at  York.  Cimrles  was  struck  with  the  spirit 
of  toe  youth,  and  entertained  so  confident  a  hope 
in  his  ability  to  raise  his  fathers  dependents,  that 
he  not  only  gave  him  the  commission  of  lieuten- 
incy  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  he  had  pre- 
nonsly  bestowed  upon  the  marquis,  but  also  in- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ha* 
mihon,  ordering  him  to  give  Abo3nfie  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  or  which  he  judged  proper,  that 
hem^fat  raise  liis  party  in  the  north.  Aboyne  im- 
mediately sailed  upon  his  expedition,  but  wvlh  dis- 
ippointed  to  find  that  Hamilton  conld  only  allow 
him  four  field-pieces,  with  a  few  oificerH  of  expe- 
rience. Nevertheless,  he  sailed  onward  to  Al>er« 
deen,  in  front  of  which  he  arrived  with  three  ships 
on  the  2d  of  June.  His  enterprise  would  appear 
to  have  been  hopeless,  for  he  had  neither  men  nor 
money ;  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  soon 
enabled  him  to  present  a  formidable  front. 

Montrose  no  sooner  received  intelligence,  at 
Gicht,  of  his  unexpected  arrival,  tlian  he  marched 
hack  his  army  to  Aberdeen,  to  prevent  him  fronr 
landing.     He  arrived  there  on  the  5th  of  Jnnf 
hefore  Aboyne  had  yet  ventured  ashore.      Tlier 
probably  learning  that  Aboyne  had  the  royal  cor 
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mission ;  and  conceiving,  or  being  infonned  by  hm 
constituents,  that  to  fight  against  him  wonld  i»- 
tard  the  pacification  of  the  nation  with  the  king»  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  resolution  of  Tetifin| 
southwards.  He  left  the  town  next  day,  with  al 
his  forces,  Marischal  withdrawing  at  the  mam 
time,  with  all  the  furniture  of  his  Aberdeen  tovra 
mansion,  to  the  strength  of  Dnnottar.  AboyiM 
then  landed,  and,  having  announced  his  commi» 
sion,  and  uttered  the  long's  proclamation  st  the 
Cross  of  Aberdeen,  immediatelyproceeded  to  dmr 
together  his  fiither's  dependents  and  friends. 

The  conduct  of  this  youthful  soldier  was  at  firrt 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  reso* 
lution.  Nor  was  his  enterprise  attended  with  km 
success.  In  an  amazingly  brief  space  of  time^  he 
had  collected  the  whole  cavalier  force  of  the  ooon* 
try,  amounting  to  many  thousand  men;  and  no 
sooner  were  t£ey  collected,  than  he  crossed  over 
the  Dee,  and  threatened  to  attack  Montrose  and^ 
Marischal,  who  had  posted  themselves  to  interoqvt 
him,  but  with  a  very  inadequate  force,  at  Stone* 
haven.  The  only  folly  he  committed  in  his  expe- 
dition, was  his  sending  the  cannon,  according  to 
the  advice  of  an  o£Bcer  named  Gun,  by  sea,  in* 
stead  of  keeping  it  dose  beside  him  on  dry  land. 
He  posted  himself,  the  first  night,  at  Muchalli% 
the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Burnet  of  Leyes  ;  and  such 
was  the  apprehension  with  which  the  Covenanting 
generals  beheld  his  approach,  that  they  formed  the 
design  of  taking  refuge  in  Dunottar  castle^  which 
stood  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  their  position.  Next 
morning,  however,  on  Aboyne's  forces  making 
their  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  Meagra  hill, 
about  half  a  mile  from  their  camp,  their  prospects 
were  unexpectedly  deoted  u^.    Abo^e^  wanting 


being  made  to  send  s  pnrty  immd  to  t&e 
IB  Corenairteni,  to  prevent  thmr  retreat, 
upreBsing  diBapprobation  of  the  meaBore, 

srmjr  bec&me  impressed  with  a  certainty 
tdery  of  that  officer,  whose  ulvic«  had 
Mt  them  their  caimon,  with  which  they 
ne  now  repUed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

of  confusion,  and  with  the  loss  of  half 
,  Aboyne  fefl  back  upon  Aberdeen,  left- 
lodleSB  victory  to  tea  amy  not  the  fonrdi 

nrerdice  and  total  want  of  condact  dis- 
this  afiair,  which  waa  afterwards  known 
ime  of  "  the  Rud  of  Stonehaven,"  will 
tie  reader  the  more,  when  he  is  informed, 
credit  of  Gordon  of  Stralodi,  that  these 
Tsry  men  who,  a  few  yean  afierwardB, 
I  aiuh  deepente  and  romantic  deeds  nn- 
roae. 
leqoence  of  hia  retreat,  Aboyne  was  soon 
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the  men  it  could  muster.  They  had  taken 
snres  to  obstruct  the  passage,  by  building  up  a  wall 
of  turf  and  stone  behind  the  gate  which  closed  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge ;  and,  in  some  little  tmieli 
which  guarded  that  gate,  they  had  established  s 
few  musketeers.  But  Montrose  brou^t  with  lam 
a  considerable  number  of  cannon,  which  he  begia 
to  play  upon  their  defences  with  considerable  elbet 
Nevertheless,  the  defenders  stood  their  gnMnd 
with  great  resolution,  enduring  even  the  fire  of 
the  canncm  without  trepfdation.  It  was  truly  a 
struggle  pro  oris  etfocisy  on  the  part  of  the  defi»d- 
ers;  for  they  knew  that  if  they  gave  way.  they 
could  expect  no  mercy  for  either,  from  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  so  repeatedly  offended.  Inspirad 
with  the  same  feeling,  the  very  women  and  diild» 
ren  of  Aberdeen  did  not  scruple  to  come  forth  a- 
to  the  scene  of  danger,  with  food  and  other  neces- 
saries for  their  protectors.^^ 

The  contest  continued  the  whole  day;  and 
during  the  short  twili^t  summer  night  which  sue- 
ceeded,  both  parties  rested  opposite  to  each  other, 
neither  feeling  the  slightest  decay  of  resolotioo. 
Next  morning  hostilities  were  recommenced ;  when 
Montrose,  at  length  seeing  it  vain  to  continue  using 
violent  means,  and  afraid,  insinuates  Spalding,  that 
the  news  of  peace,  which  was  hourly  expected, 
should  arrive  before  he  could  take  vengeance  of  the 
enemy,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  stratagem.  As 
if  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  river  at  a  little 
distance  above  the  bridge,  he  led  off  a  considerable 
party  of  his  horse,  leaving  the  rest  to  continue  the 
cannonade.  The  opposite  party  did  not  ha\  to 
perceive  his  motion ;  but,  knowing  that  the  water 
could  not  be  passed  by  reason  of  an  unusual  flood, 
tJjey  did  not  at  first  think  pxo^ei  to  regard  it. 
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•ever,  the  officer  Gnn,  of  whose  treacheiy  they 
formerly  complained,  had  at  length  influence 
Abojme  to  get  an  hundred  and  eighty  horse 
ff  m  the  river,  to  oppose  Montrose's  party, 
leftymg  the  hridffe  under  the  care  of  a  very 
party.  When  tne  Covenanting  general  per- 
d  that  his  ruse  was  successful,  he  sent  back 
reater  number  of  his  own  party,  unnoticed,  to 
ridge,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Middleton, 
ire  officer,  who  afterwards  reached  the  high- 
moors  of  the  state,)  with  orders  to  make  a 
JOB  chai^  against  me  now  diminished  bands 
e  defenders.  The  scheme  was  completely 
HfnL  The  foot  of  the  bridge  having  been 
losly  in  a  great  measure  cleved  by  the  can- 
Middleton  rushed  over  it  with  irresistible 
iCBy  bearing  down  the  few  dispirited  footmen 
dared  to  oppose  him.  The  whole  body  then 
towards  the  town,  which  was  distant  two 
I,  followed  close  by  the  victorious  Covenant- 

lerdeen — '<  llie  Brave  Town  of  Aberdeen," — 
b  fondly  styled  by  the  cavalier  historians  of 
leriod — ^was  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  the 
est  peril.  What  with  the  fines  imposed  upon 
)  desertion  of  its  little  ecclesiastical  aristocracy, 
he  ravages  of  various  armies,  it  had  already 
rendered  almost  desolate ;  so  that,  to  use  the 
ng  language  of  Spalding,  its  best  citizens  were 
seen  "  wandering  up  and  down  the  country, 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  arms  and  up- 
leir  backs,  weeping  and  mourning  in  a  most 
Btable  manner,  and  saying  they  did  not  know 
e  to  go."  But  now  the  measure  of  its  woes 
rendered  still  more  complete^  by  its  being  ^^A 
e  mercf  of  an  enemy  who  threatened  it  \nui 
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indiscriminate  pillage,  and  even  with  conflapiK 
tion. 

At  their  first  entry  into  the  town,  on  the  em* 
ing  of  the  19th  of  June,  the  Covenanters  treaitedil 
with  great  rudeness,  throwing  many  persons  intt 
prison  whom  they  suspected  of  having  been  e^. 
gaged  in  the  last  insurrection ;  and  the  general  cq^ 
of  the  army  was,  that  the  town  desired  to  to* 
burned.    Montrose,  it  is  said,  was  urged  by  hk  ia** 
structions  from  the  Tables  at  Edinbui^,  to  takB* 
this  last  measure  of  vengeance  against  it;  bo^t 
fortunately  for  their  reputation,  and  for  the  cmnb^ 
of  humanity,  he  hesitated  to  obey  so  barbarmn  a> 
dictate.    He  represented  to  the  chiefs  who  aoconH- 
panied  him,  that  Aberdeen,  for  wealth  and  oon* 
miercial  importance,  was  the  very  London  of  dm 
north  of  Scotland^  and  that  to  destroy  such  a  ton- 
would  not  only  be  a  grievous  injury  to  the  inhalnt-- 
ants,  but  might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  in^: 
terests  of  the  army,  and  consequently  to  the  gene- 
ral cause.^^    His  arguments  prevailed  on  the  Bail 
Marischal  and  the  Lord  Muchallis,  two  penons 
who  had  a  local  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
town,  to  sign  a  bond  obliging  themselves  to  tdn  a 
share  in  the  blame  whidi  might  be  imputed  to  Urn- 
for  his  leniency ;  and,  thus  fortified  in  his  reaohi^ 
tion,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  respect  the 
property  of  the  citizens.     Next  day,  the  matter 
was  set  at  rest  by  intelligence  of  the  pacificatioii 
which  had  taken  place,  on  the  18th,  betwixt  the 
king  and  his  subjects. 

To  resume  the  principal  narrative. — The  Ta- 
bles, learning  about  the  20th  of  May  that  the  kiag- 
was  advancing  against  them  from  Newcastle,  gtfe 
orders  for  the  immediate  march  of  the  army  to 
meet  him  on  the  Borders.   The  ^«1  muster,  pits 
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nous  to  the  march,  took  place  on  the  Links  or 
Downs  of  Leith,  May  20,  when  from  twelve  to 
oiteen  thousand  men  made  their  appearance,  all 
well  armed  in  the  German  fashion  already  descri- 
bed, and  commanded,  either  hy  native  officers, 
whom  they  loved  and  reverenced  as  their  natural 
aperiors,  or  hy  Scottish  adventurers,  who  were 
eyiilly  eligible  on  account  of  their  hardihood  and 
experience  in  military  affiiirs.  With  the  exception 
of  one  tmmpeter,  a  German,  all  were  Scotsmen  by 
Urth — men  brought  immediately  from  the  hearths, 
and  altars  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  war  to 
defend,  and  not  one  of  whom  mingled,  in  the  mo- 
tifea  which  caused  him  to  take  arms,  a  single  mean 
or  selfish  passion.^^  The  great  body  of  the  private 
men  were  ploughmen,  stout  rustics,  whose  bodies 
had  been  rendered  as  muscular  by  healthy  exercise 
as  their  minds  were  exalted  by  patriotism  and  reli- 
gion.^ A  considerable  proportion  were  from  Ayr- 
shire and  the  western  coimties,  the  peasantry  of 
which  have  ever  been  conspicuous,  above  all  others 
in  Scotland,  at  once  for  vigour  of  body  and  devo- 
tedneas  of  mind. 

The  soldiers  were  this  day,  for  the  first  time, 
properly  constituted  as  an  army,  by  having  read 
ott  to  ^em  a  series  of  articles  of  war,  which  had 
been  compiled,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Gusta- 
▼08  Adolpinis,  by  General  Leslie,  with  the  advice 
uid  consent  of  tne  Tables,  and  a  printed  copy  of 
which  was  delivered  to  every  individual  soldier. 
I^slie  himself  at  the  same  time  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Covenanting  government,  acknow- 
ledging himself  liable  in  all  diings  to  civil  and  ec- 
deeiastical  censure.     This  singular  old  man  had  al- 
ready gained  the  esteem  of  the  whole  community 
h  the  zeal  whicA  be  Splayed  in  their  cau8e<-'ZC^\ 
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of  which  the  sincerity  was  attested  by  the  &Be  of 
his  exploits  in  Grennany  in  behalf  of  the  true  leh- 
gion,  and  more  obviously  by  the  scars  "v^ch  he  bora 
on  the  front  of  his  person  in  consequence  of  then 
ezploits.^^  He  was  old,  deformed,  and  altogeidi«r 
mean  in  his  appearance ;  yet  the  cmisammate  ddl 
which  he  displayed  in  miHtary  afiairs,  <the  ontwaid 
piety  of  his  deportment,  and,  above  all,  the  defiBT* 
ence  which  he  perpetually  paid  to  his  coiistitiienl% 
rendered  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  much  more  popokr 
and  well-obeyed  general  than  ever  the  nation  had 
had,  in  even  the  most  warlike  and  beloved  of  ili 
kings.^^ 

The  army  thus  mustered  for  the  Borders,  ooM- 
prised  in  reality  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rad 
force  of  the  kinffdom.  All  the  available  men  be* 
yond  the  Tay — ^uat  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  northen 
moiety  of  the  country— were  employed  under  BIoa- 
trose  in  opposing  the  insurgent  cavaliers  of  Aber- 
deenshire. Argyle's  Highlanders  were  posted  at 
Stirling,  ready  to  defend  either  the  west  coast  fiom 
the  descent  of  the  Irish,  or  the  east  from  that  of 
Hamilton's  navy.  The  Lord  Johnston  ^^  lay^i^tfa 
a  considerable  body  in  open  garrison  at  Duiimnesi 
to  overawe  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale's  Catlu^c  vaisili. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  men  of  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway  remained  with  the  Earls  of  Caasilis  and 
Eglintoune,  to  protect  that  portion  of  the  coast.  la 
even  the  important  and  populous  districts  of  Ls- 
thian  and  Fife,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  pea* 
santry  were  required  to  remain  at  home  inactifi^ 
merely  to  defend  the  coast,  in  case  of  the  Marqw 
of  Hamilton  offering  to  land.^''  Besides,  then 
throughout  a  great  many,  who  had  not  jet 
excited,  either  by  feelings  of  patriotism  or  devotioBt 
to  the  pitch  necessary  for  ldm%  xu^  vms. 
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Leslie  mardied  from  Leith  Links  on  the  21st 
of  MaVy  with  the  van  of  the  army,  leaving  orders 
with  the  remainder  to  follow  next  day.  As  he 
marched,  he  dispatched  orders  in  all  directions, 
commanding  the  country  people  to  bring  in  sup- 
plies ;  and  ordering  all  who  intended  to  join,  to 
bring  with  them,  not  only  arms,  bnt  as  much  pro- 
visions as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  These 
orders  were  so  well  obeyed,  that  he  increased  both 
his  stock  of  stores  and  the  number  of  his  army  at 
each  successive  stage.  He  halted  the  first  night 
St  Haddington^  the  next  at  Dunbar,  and  the  next 
again  at  Dnnglass,  a  strong  castle  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lammermnir,  where  he  formed  en- 
trenchments, and  made  a  halt. 

When  Charles  heard  that  the  Scottish  army  was 
thus  arrived  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Borders, 
his  obduracy  began  for  the  first  time  to  give  way. 
In  the  fine  metaphorical  language  of  Baillie,  his 
supplies  of  men  in  England  had  failed  like  the 
summer  brooks;  and  the  country  which,  three 
hundred  years  before,  had  sent  armies  with  its 
kyigs  against  Scotland  of  upwards  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  now  did  not  contribute  above  six- 
teen thousand.  The  nation  was  loud  in  exclamation 
about  its  own  grievances^  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Bon-oonvocation  of  parliament  for  so  many  years^ 
and  their  being  called  to  the  present  war,  witliout 
the  sanction  (formerly  considered  indispensable)  of 
that  assembly.  While  the  king^tlierefore,  advanced, 
although  he  and  his  nobles  conducted  themselves  in 
every  respect  as  if  sure  of  dispelling  the  insurgent 
UndiB  of  the  Scots,  and  maintained  the  airs  of 
a  court  rather  than  a  camp,  the  gross  body  of  the 
army,  at  once  smaller  in  numbers  and  not  so  TveW 
ofiiceied  or  ilisdpUned  as  that  of  the  Covenautc\^< 
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took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  disinclination  totlie 
cause.  Charles  soon  became  aware,  by  means  of 
spies,  of  the  different  state  of  the  Scottish  amj'; 
where,  according  to  some  snch  information^  aa  ^ 
ported  in  the  <'  Historia  Motunm,"  the  offioOl 
and  soldiers  were  maryellonsly  harmonions,  joA^ 
ing  together  in  fireqnent  exercises  of  devotion,  pot- 
lie  and  private,  and  where,  moreover,  the  vices  d 
drinking,  swearing,  obscene  language  and  beha- 
viour, quarrels  and  slaughter,  common  to  othor 
camps,  were  totally  unknown,  the  whole  army  dt 
viding  their  hours  betweenprayers,  sermons,  meab^ 
and  military  exercises.  Tnus  induced  to  hentM 
before  coming  into  actual  collision  with  so  weD- 
appointed  and  so  highly  animated  a  body  of  wd- 
diers,  he  caused  the  Earl  of  Holland,  commander 
of  his  horse,  to  send  a  trumpeter  to  the  Scottufc 
camp,  with  letters  from  himself  ^^  to  the  Scottish 
nobility,  in  which  they  were  informed,  that  the 
objects  of  the  king's  preparations  were  only  to  se- 
cure peace;  and,  with  a  proclamation  of  mudi 
milder  import  than  that  which  Hamilton  had  beea 
commissioned  to  publish,  forbidding  them  to  come 
within  ten  miles  of  England,  and  promising,  upon 
the  demonstration  of  their  temporal  obedience,  thaS 
all  their  just  supplications  should  be  granted.  Hie 
gentleness  expressed  by  this  document,  pleased 
the  Covenanters  very  much.  It  was,  to  use  Bailfie's 
beautiful  image,  the  first  blue  hore^^  that  appeared 
in  their  cloudy  sky.  Their  conduct,  on  receiving 
it,  was  such  as  to  show,  that  one  word  of  kindoew 
from  their  sovereign  would  have,  at  any  period  of 
these  imhappy  troubles,  been  more  effective  widi 
them,  than  a  victory  gained  over  them  in  a  stridden 
Seld.  They  immediately  returned  an  answer  to 
the  English  general,  infoiiDm^\Am\!ti^x\Vv^^  shoold 
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obey  his  commandsy  by  approaching  no  nearer. 
At  the  same  time,  they  diepatched  Sir  John  Hume, 
a  gentleman  in  their  confidence,  with  instmctions 
to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
nobility,  avowing,  with  all  earnestness,  that  their 
whole  and  only  object  in  the  approach  which  they 
had  already  made  towards  the  Borders,  was  the  rea- 
sonable one  of  defending  their  own  laws  and  liber- 
ties. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Charles  encamped  at  the 
BiricB,  a  plain  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed, 
aboat  three  miles  above  Berwick.     Soon  after,  an 
incident  occurred,  which  very  nearly  spoiled  the 
hopes  of  peace  which  had  been  held  out  by  the  late 
letters  and  proclamation.    For  some  months  past, 
several  regiments  of  the  Covenanting  army  had 
lain  at  Kdso  and  Jedburgh,  under  Colonel  Robert 
Monro,  for  the  protection  of  the  Borders;  and 
there  they  still  continued,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  army  approached  to  Dunglass.     On  the  3d  of 
June,  the  king  sent  off  the  Earl  of  Holland,  with 
thirteen  troops  of  horse,  three  thousand  foot,  and 
Bome  field-pieces,  to  drive  them  out  of  their  posts. 
His  reasons  are  variously  stated  by  hbtorians.  By 
Straloch  he  is  said  to  have  imagined  that  these 
troops  lay  nearer  the  English  Border  than  he  had 
lately  stipulated  with  the  commanders  of  the  main 
body.     By  others  it  is  insinuated,  that  he  only 
wished  to  publish  his  proclamation    at  Kelso. 
Baillie  attributes  his  conduct  to  a  sort  of  retraction 
of  his  kindness,  which  he  was  induced  to  make  on 
observing  the    Covenanters  display  a  suspicious 
willingness  to  obey  him.     There  is  most  probabi- 
lity in  the  last  surmise ;  as,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  proclamation  he  wished  to  publish,  was  not 
die  kite  gentle  one,  but  one  of  former  date,  w\i\c\v 
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denounced  as  traitors  all  wbo  retained  arms,  and  as, 
moreover,  he  had  only  the  day  before,  by  a  letter 
to  the  Marqnis  of  Hamilton,  given  final  and  pe- 
remptory orders  for  a  descent  upotf  the  coast-— ia 
his  own  words,  <<  set  his  lordship  loose,  to  do  what 
mischief  he  could  upon  the  rebels."    AltogetlMr, 
it  seems  certain,  that,  at  this  particular  period,  (the 
first  few  days  of  June,)  he  entertained  tbedeogBy 
which  he  so  recently  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  his  subjects. 
The  Earl  of  Holland  proceeded  with  his  little 
army  to  Dunse,  the  first  town  reached  in  that  ifr- 
rection  within  Scotland.    He  found  it  doeoftod 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a  few  loyalists,  who 
heard  the  proclamation  read  with  loud  aocJanMh 
tions.    He  then  proceeded  westward  to  Kelso. 
The  Scots  troops,  however,  having  bad  intelli- 
gence the  night  before  of  his  approadb,  were  ready 
to  receive  him;  and  on  his  appearing  with  wb 
horse  at  Maxwellheuch,  a  height  above  the  town, 
they  drew  out  their  whole  strength  to  oppose  him. 
To  Ids  surprise^  their  numbers  appeared  nracb 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  and,  to  add  to  Jna 
chagrin.  Ids  foot,  owing  to  the  sultriness  of  the 
day,  were  left  three  long  Scottish  miles  bdund* 
He  sent  out  a  trumpeter,  to  command  the  rebds 
to  retire  from  the  Border,  according  to  the  kte 
promise  of  their  leaders ;  but  on  the  men  approach* 
ing,  and  answering  to  the  question  of  '*  Whose 
trumpeter  he  was,"  that  he  was  ^<  My  Lord  Hol- 
land's," they  told  him  he  had  better  be  gone.^ 
Holland,  informed  of  their  peremptory  language^ 
and  alarmed  at  the  promptitude  of  their  appear- 
ance, thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  hint,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  for  a  retreat.     Some  of  the 
Scottish  soldiers,  on  seemg  tlm  motion,  called  ont 
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**  to  pnrsiie  the  flyeiB ;"  but  their  cdonels  judi- 
donsly  abstained  from  doing  what  would,  in  all 
probabiiity,  have  precipitated  a  collision  between 
the  king  and  their  party.  They  contented  them- 
aelves  with  the  triumph  of  seeing  a  body  of  horse, 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  amoimt  of  their  foot, 
and  backed  by  another  body  still  more  powerful^ 
fly  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  faces,  without  pre- 
•oming  to  draw  a  sword  against  them. 

I/Bslie  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  affair, 
than,  wisely  judging  that  the  king  would  take 
some  means  of  repairing  his  credit,  he  resolved 
iip<m  drawing  the  Kelso  forces  under  his  own 
protection.  Rising  therefore  from  Dunglass,  and 
sending  orders  for  Monro  to  march  towards  him, 
he.  led  forward  the  army  to  Dimse,  where  the 
whole  met  on  the  5th  of  June.  Dunse  was  within 
six  English  miles  of  the  Border;  but,  after  the 
laie  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  king,  he  proba- 
bly <yd  not  think  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  fall 
amount  of  distance  from  England  which  Charles 
had  assigned.  Observing,  therefore,  that  this  was 
an  excellent  post,  in  so  far  as  it  lay  directly  be- 
twixt the  royal  forces  and  the  capital,  whether 
they  might  adopt  the  road  by  Soltra  or  that  by 
Haddington,  he  judged  it  expedient  here  to  pitch 
a  permanent  camp.  There  is  behind  the  town  of 
Dunse  a  fxa  round  hill,  of  the  moderate  size  and 
height  which  is  usually  termed  in  Scotland  a  Law, 
which,  on  account  of  its  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
spadous  plains  of  the  Merse,  is  very  conspicuous 
in  every  direction  around,  and  from  which  it  was, 
on  the  present  occasion,  possible  to  see  the  king's 
camp  at  the  Birks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tweed.    On  the  broad  and  level  top  oC  tV\\»  V\\\V 
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— the  celebrated  Dunse  Law — ^Leslie  at  once  de- 
tennined  to  take  up  his  position. 

A.circamstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  which 
points  out,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  inie* 
nor  the  English  army  was  to  the  Scots,  in  all 
the  points  of  tactics  so  necessary  to  the  characttf 
of  a  modem  army.  The  Scots  made  the  import 
ant  movement  just  described,  without  ^e  English 
generals  having  taken  care  to  inform  themaelvies 
of  it  I  On  this  day,  the  king  held  a  grand  renew 
of  his  troops,  who,  in  high  order  and  holiday  gvl% 
made  a  very  fine  show.  Bat  scarcely  were  they 
dismissed,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Soolf 
were  approaching,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  aa 
instant  stricken  with  dismay.  The  principal  offi«' 
cers  ran  to  the  king's  tent  with  the  intelligence^ 
and,  in  their  consternation,  pointed  oat  to  hiif 
majesty  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  approadi-' 
ing  lines  of  the  enemy.  Charles  coolly  took  onfe 
his  perspective  glass,  and,  walking  out  to  the  river 
side,  plainly  discerned  the  Scottish  army  settled 
upon  the  top  of  Dunse  Law,  to  the  number,  as  he 
rightly  conjectured,  of  eighteen  thousand.  Hef 
tamed  to  lus  generals,  and  contemptuously  asked, 
**  Have  I  not  good  intelligence,  when  the  rebels  cm' 
march  with  their  army,  and  encamp  within  sight  of 
mine,  and  I  never  hear  of  it  till  their  appearance 
gives  the  alarm  ?"  ^^ 

Perhaps  there  never  was  assembled,  since  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  a  more  remarkable  or  in- 
teresting body  of  military  enthusiasts  than  thai 
which  now  lay  encamped  on  Dunse  Law.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  their  camp  was  the  most  in- 
teresting 81'^ne  of  the  kind  ever  seen  within  Scot^ 
land.  An  attempt  has  already  been  made  to  de- 
scribe  the  high  strain  of  tcsW^vou^  ^^tvXmRiDX  whidi 
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uunated  tbese  troops ;  and  it  may  now  be  necea- 
aryto  paint  their  mere  external  circnmstancea, 
ncMre  especially  as  some  of  tbese  reflect  a  strong 
%fat  on  the  character  of  the  army. 

The  position  of  the  CoTenanters,  as  already 
nentionedy  was  the  broad  and  level  top  of  a  hill 
rmar  out  of  the  plain  of  Berwickshire.     To  the 
MMm  and  east,  where  the  ascent  was  gentlest, 
ad  IB  which  direction  lay  the  king's  camp,  they 
pomted  their  cannon,  which  amounted  in  all  to 
iboat  forty  pieces.   The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  commanded  regiments,  as  Kothes,  Lindsay, 
Bilorras,  London,  Montgomery,  Erskine,  Boyd, 
&C.  (termed  Crowners,)  lay  in  high  large  tentn ; 
tbor  oqptains  around  them  in  lesser  ones  ;  and  the 
Maen  in  shingle  huts  covered  with  straw  or  turf. 
At  every  captain's  door  there  flaunted  the  colour  of 
the  eompany,  a  large  blue  flag,  adorned  with  the 
Sest^  arms,  and  inscribed  with  the  emphatic 
motto,  «  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Cove- 
nant."   Leslie  himself  lay,  with  a  strong  guard 
of  mosketeers,  in  Dunsc  Castle,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill. « 

A  wonderful  degree  of  harmony  pervaded  all 
inks  of  this  singular  army,  llie  noblemen,  among 
^vhoie  reasons  for  resisting  Episcopacy  was  the 
^  strong  one  that  they  were  to  be  its  paymas- 
ters, felt  quite  as  warmly^  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in 
the  cause  as  the  simple  peasant,  who  only  ob- 
te^  against  it  as  unacceptable  to  his  conscience. 
Jhef  had,  therefore,  all  along  taken  the  lead  both 
in  the  supplication  and  in  the  war — they  had  even 
Wed  pains  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  com- 
OKm  people.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  fairly 
in  the  field,  they  were  quite  as  active  in  maintain- 
ing military  fervour  among  the  troops,  as  they  had 
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previously  been  in  fomenting  the  zeal  of  abstnct 
piety.  They  bore  their  share  in  all  the  fatigues  of 
watching ;  often  slept,  like  the  common  soldien, 
upon  the  bare  groimd,  in  their  boots  and  cloaks; 
and  in  all  intercourse  with  their  inferiors^  em 
upon  parade,  they  used  the  language  of  friendship 
rather  than  of  command.  They  carried  this  ays- 
,tem  into  such  minutise»  as  even  to  wear  the  aame 
sort  of  bonnets  with  Uie  private  men — ^thoee  ftit 
blue  caps  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
with  large  bunches  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  top,  or 
at  the  side ;  a  ludicrous  piece  of  attire,  whlcli  tf* 
terwards,  on  being  seen  by  the  English,  cauwd 
them  to  be  designated  by  the  epithet  of  "  blue- 
capped  Jockies,"*^ 

The  ministers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attended 
the  camp  in  great  numbers,  carrying  arms  like  the 
rest,  and  some  of  them  even  leading  little  parties 
of  their  friends  and  dependents.  Every  morning 
and  evening  there  were  sermons  throughout  the 
camp,  to  which  the  soldiers  were  called  by  tuck 
of  drum ;  and  these  religious  exercises,  upon  the 
principle  just  alluded  to,  were  attended  by  the 
noblemen  and  principal  officers  as  well  as  by  the 
private  men.  Throughout  the  whole  day,  there 
was  a  perpetual  sound  of  prayer,  or  psalm-sing- 
ing, or  reading  of  scripture,  in  the  tents  of  the 
soldiery ;  and  although  Baillie  confesses  that  tbero 
was  also  some  cursing  and  brawling,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  royal  spies^  that  <<  the  vices  most 
rampant  in  other  camps"  were  in  this  almost  to- 
tally unknown.  The  general  tone  of  the  army 
was  one  of  devout  feeling  towards  God,  and  con- 
fident hope  against  their  enemies.  ''  They  feh," 
to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Baillie,  ^'  the  h- 
vour  of  God  shimng  ui^on  xV^^m^  wad  a  sweet, 
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U^^hmMB,  yet  atraig  and  tielieiMrt  tpirit 

m-  mff&m  niwrnMry  §mt  the  wmfanmce  of 
fbfmeal  stnogdiy  wane  not  leas  oopkrai  thnu 
;!mwUtt  ke^  -alive  their  mental  enthvaiaaiii. 
hnOe  plaini  cf  East  Lothian  *and  the  Mene 
JaliinaUily  produced,  the  preoedii^  year,  a 
ifextMimaBiyalmndanoe.  Themenfived 
HMiy  on  wheaten  bread,  a  hixnry  to  Aia  day 
inong  people  of  their  rank  in  Scotland.  As 
BipMnae  aheep-wattt  of  Lammermoir  lay  close 
yk  badka,  Uiey  bad  nmtton  both  in  great 
V  and  at  little  coat ;  the  ocdinary  price  of  a 
rlBBBib  being  Qoly  Iborpence,  ahhoQgti  the  eea- 
iff  that  dainty  waa  aa  yet  bat  little  adfanced« 
rdaOy  pay  waa  sij^ence,  for  the  snpply  of 
boKtain  preachere  were  conatantly  empk^ed 
Halinifih  m  pnwaptiiig  the  rich  dtiBens  ^  to 
a«M  vbeir  pnreesy'^  while  many  of  the  noble- 
-Hid  gentlemmi  volantSerily  supported  their 
aft  Aeir  own  expense.^  ThiUy  better  fed  than 
maBf  and  perhiqM  also  better  paid,  the  Core- 
lag  aoldiery  may  be  supposed  to  have  main- 
d  no  small  degree  of  spirit  in  their  new  em- 
nant,  even  patting  their  religions  fenronr  en- 
f  o«t  of  riew.*^ 

I^emidition  of  the  royal  camp  was  very  differ- 
'  Owing  to  some  inexplicable  error  in  manage- 
\,  tbey  very  soon  ran  short  of  provisions ;  so 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  after  encamping  at 
Inks,  they  coold  only  prevent  starvation  by 
Bg  the  Scottish  peasantry  with  -large  sums  of 
sy,  to  bring  them  a  small  share  of  those  com- 
itiea  which  they  supplied  in  such  profusion, 
It  aach  moderate  prices,  to  their  own  country- 
»    The  men  took  this  as  a  proper  occasion  for 
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expressing  their  dissatisfkction  with  the  campaign; 
and  the  king  soon  perceived  that  his  army  was  uni- 
versally inferior  in  physical,  as  well  as  moral  ener- 
gy, to  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 

The  whole  and  sole  object  of  the  two  armies^  at 
this  period,  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  come  to  ac- 
tual collision,  but  to  try  which  should  sooaeit 
frighten  the  other  into  a  capitulation.  As  yei, 
both  the  king  and  the  Covenanters  regarded  undi 
a  sort  of  horror,  and  mutually  wished  to  avoid,  that 
unnatural  struggle  which,  to  use  an  expressiTe 
phrase  of  Laud's,  was  eventually  to  bathe  the  na- 
tion in  its  own  blood.  The  king  only  wished  to 
awe  his  Scottish  subjects  into  obedience ;  and  ike 
Covenanters  only  aimed  at  bringing  his  majesty  %o 
reason  on  the  subject  of  their  national  grievances. 
From  the  time,  therefore^  when  the  Scots  army 
agreed,  at  Dunglass,  to  keep  ten  miles  away  from 
the  Border,  till  the  final  pacification  of  the  18th  of 
June,  the  whole  proceedings  of  both  particss  were 
just  a  series  of  alternate  threats  and  submissions,  a 
complete  farce  of  warlike  and  diplomatic  coquetiy. 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed^  the  king  was  proud 
and  confident  so  long  as  the  Covenanters  were  only 
collecting  at  Edinburgh.  When  they  advanced  to 
Dunglass,  he  found  it  necessary  to  deprecate  their 
wrath  by  a  mild  proclamation.  Seeing  them  sub- 
mit to  his  orders,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  where 
they  were,  his  confidence  revived,  and  he  sent  a 
warlike  force  into  Scotland,  to  publish  an  eariier 
and  more  severe  proclamation.  On  this  invasion 
being  successfully  repelled,  his  spirits  again  sunk, 
and  he  is  found  (in  a  letter  dated  June  4^'')  com- 
manding the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  leave  hb  fleet 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  come  to  the  camp,  to  as- 
sist in  a  negotiation.    "^eiLt  d».Y>  ^^  ^rceiving  the 
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Scottish  anny  take  so  decisive  a  step  as  to  adyance 
within  six  miles,  and  encamp  in  his  sight,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  reduced  still  nearer  to  the  point 
of  capitulation. 

As  there  yet,  however,  remained  to  him  the 
hope,  that  hy  delay  he  might  weary  out  the  Scot- 
tiso  army,  or  at  least  wear  the  fire- edge  off  their 
qpirits,  we  find  him,  during  the  next  few  days,  still 
apparently  resolved  to  hold  out.  It  was  then  only 
necessary  for  the  Scots  to  make  another  advance, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  give  him  another  fright,  in 
order  to  drive  him  from  that  last  of  all  his  positions. 
They  were  fortunately  enabled  to  do  so  with  confi- 
dence, by  the  additions  which  were  now  daily  making 
to  their  numbers.*^ 

About  the  7th  of  June,  when  the  army  on 
Dunse  Law  was  increased  to  nearly  twenty>four 
thousand  men,  the  leaders  at  length  thought  it  pro- 
per to  take  decisive  measures  for  frightening  the 
king  into  terms.  Having  accordingly  given  out 
hints  of  their  intention  to  advance  upon  the  royal 
camp,  they  one  night  caused  an  imusual  number  of 
lights  to  be  kindled  on  the  Law,  and  the  drums  to 
be  beat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indiciite  a  march.  The 
English,  at  once  alarmed  by  two  of  their  senses, 
were  immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion 
and  dismay  not  to  be  conceived.  Many  actually 
took  to  their  heels ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
united  efforts  of  the  king  and  the  £ai*l  of  Arundel, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  army  would  soon 
have  been  in  full  retreat  into  England,  leaving  the 
Covenanters  to  settle  their  grievances  as  they 
pleased.  In  consequence  of  this  disgraceful  alarm, 
Charles  thought  proper  to  fortify  his  camp,  by 
throwing  up  trenches  on  the  opposite  or  ScolUft\\ 

bide  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  from  whkb  \\v^ 
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attack  of  the  Covenanters  was  apprehended ;  and 
such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  soldiers'to  be  thiu  pro« 
tected,  that  they  wronght  on  Snnday^  as  well  aa  qq 
secular  days,  till  the  works  were  completed* 

The  result  was  precisely  as  the  Covenanters  had 
anticipated.  They  immediately  received  a  mt 
from  an  old  Scottish  page  (named  Robin  Leslie^) 
who  hinted  to  them^  as  Ins  private  opinion,  that  the 
king  would  now,  probably,  be  found  willing  to  lis-f 
ten  to  their  supplications ;  Charles  having,  it  seenu^ 
found  it  necessary  to  take  this  strange  method  of 
commencing  a  negotiation,  because  any  more  d%- 
nified  ambassador  would  have  committed  him  as 
guilty  of  making  the  first  advances  to  the  insur* 
gents ;  a  compromise  of  his  honour  which  personal 
pride  and  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  royal  cha- 
racter he  was  invested  with^  alike  prevented  him 
from  hazarding.  The  Covenanters  acted  upon  the 
hint  with  a  delicacy  which  showed  the  strong  re- 
spect they  still  entertained  for  their  sovereign. 
They  dispatched  the  young  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
a  nobleman  who  was  not  as  yet  obnoxious  to  him, 
with  a  short  supplication,  in  which  they  begged  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  six  com- 
missioners, who  might  meet  the  same  number  from 
them,  to  debate  upon  and  adjust  the  imhappy  mis- 
understanding which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  native  subjects. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Charles  would 
receive  with  facility  and  thankfulness  an  overtiire 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  solicit.  Quite  the. 
contrary  was  the  case.  Their  obedience  once  more 
restored  him  to  confidence  and  pride ;  and  he  re- 
fused to  commence  a  negotiation,  till  they  should 
Hsten  to  the  proclamation  which  Hamilton  had  in 
^ain  endearouied  to  publish  bX  £i^vc^a\xx^.    No- 
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thing  conld  be  a  better  comment  on  the  classical 
maxim,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  fly  the  pur- 
suer and  chase  the  fugitiFe ;  nor  could  any  circnm* 
stance  be  cited,  more  exquisitely  illustrative  of  the 
disingennousness  which  characterised  all  the  ac- 
tiooB  of  this  otherwise  amiable  monarch.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vemey  was  sent  to  the  Scottish  camp,  with 
the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  to  see  that  they  gave  re- 
ject to  bis  commandi  by  reading  the  proclaniation 
to  the  troops. 

The  Covenanters  refused  to  offend  or  taint  the 
minds  of  their  soldiery  with  so  odious  a  document ; 
but,  to  obviate  the  royal  scruples,  they  condescend- 
ed to  read  it  in  their  private  council ;  and  with 
diis  partial  obedience  Charles  professed  to  be  con- 
tent. He  then  appointed  a  day  when  six  commis- 
sioners might  come  from  the  Scottish  army  and 
meet  six  commissioners  from  himself,  in  the  tent 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Some  intermediate  de- 
mur arose,  on  accoimt  of  the  Scots  requiring  the 
king's  own  signature  to  his  letter,  instead  of  his 
secretary's,  as  a  sort  of  safe-conduct ;  but  the 
meeting  at  length  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  11th 
of  June. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Scots  were 
chiefly  those  individuals  who  had  acted  the  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Cove- 
nant ;  Rothes,  Loudon,  Dunfermline,  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  (sheriff  of  Teviotdale,)  the 
Reverend  Mr  Henderson,  and  Mr  Archibald  John- 
ston.  The  English  commissioners  were,  the  Earls 
of  Arundel,  Essex,  Holland,  Salisbury,  and  Berk- 
shire, with  Mr  Secretary  Cook.     When  it  was 
known,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed, that  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  approaeV 
ing  the  En^li^h  camp,  the  Earl  of  Arundel^  nv\\\\ 
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his  brethren  in  commission,  who  had  prerionsly 
assembled  in  his  tent,  walked  forward  about  twenty 
paces  to  salute  them.  After  aU  had  been  placed 
in  the  room  appropriated  for  their  use,  a  guard  was 
mounted  upon  the  tent,  consisting  of  the  geneial'i 
own  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  a  number  of  vo- 
lunteer gentlemen  who  trailed  pikes  in  hia  regi- 
ment ;  and  especial  care  was  taken  that  nobody 
should  approach  within  the  circle  described  by  toe 
cords,  or  so  near  as  to  overhear  the  debates.  The 
•whole  commissioners  had  seated  themselves  round 
a  long  table,  aqd  were  about  to  commence  bad- 
ness, when  a  most  singular  and  unexpected  cir^ 
cumstance  took  place.  The  king  himself  suddenly 
entered  the  tent,  and,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  Scots,  who  happened  to  sit  with  their  backs 
to  the  door,  and  who  did  not  perceive  him  when 
he  entered,  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the  table 
and  assumed  a  chair.  When  the  Scots  saw  him, 
they  stood  up,  like  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  present ;  but  they  were  taken  so  much 
by  surprise,  or  rather,  the  whole  affair  was  so  in- 
formal, that  they  did  not  attempt  to  kneel  to  him, 
as  they  might  otherwise  have  done ;  nor  did  the 
king  seem  to  expect  any  obeisance  from  them. 
The  Earl  of  Rothes  made  an  attempt,  as  he  pass- 
ed, to  seize  and  kiss  his  hand,  but  without  success.^ 
When  seated,  his  majesty  gave  an  order  that  all 
who  were  not  commissioners  should  leave  the 
room,  on  which,  the  lords  in  waiting,  together 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton^  who  had  just  come 
to  the  camp,  respectfully  retired.  His  majesty 
then  addressed  the  commissioners  in  a  short  speech, 
to  the  effect,  that  he  would  not  have  now  intruded 
upon  their  councils,  but  to  refute  a  slander  which 
bad  been  circulated  regaiding  Vaqi — that  be  wai 
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unwilling  to  listen  peraonaUy  to  the  complaints  of 
his  sabjects ;  and  he  desired  the  Scottish  commis- 
doners  to  inform  him  of  the  demands  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Earl  of  Rothes,  in  a  low  and 
respectful  tone  of  yoice,  answered,  that  the  Scot- 
tisD  people  desired  nothing  farther  than  to  be  se- 
emed in  their  religion  and  liberties.  The  Earl  of 
London,  in  bolder  phrase,  proceeded  to  explain 
and  Tindicate  their  proceedings.  But  Charles 
abruptly  told  them  that  he  was  not  come  to  listen 
to  verbal  excuses  for  past  misconduct,  but  that  he 
would  willingly  give  ear  to  any  grieyances  which 
they  might  represent  on  paper. 

To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  diplomatic  de- 
tail, which  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  more  volu- 
minous  publications,^  it  may  here  be  briefly  stated 
that,  in  the  course  of  three  successive  meetings  of 
the  commissioners,  which  took  place  in  presence 
of  the  king,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Scots 
demanded  of  him  that  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  should  be  ratified;  (and  Episcopacy 
thus  abolished;)  that  hereafter  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  should  be  determined  by  similar  assem- 
blies, and  all  civil  matters  by  parliament,  which 
should  be  held  once  at  least  every  three  years  ; 
tiutt  the  royal  army  and  navy  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  frontiers  and  coast  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
all  persons  and  goods  belonging  to  Scotland,  which 
the  king  had  arrested,  should  be  restored ;  that  the 
ooontry  should  henceforth  be  assured  against  in- 
vasion; and  that  all  incendiaries  who  had  occa- 
tioBed  these  commotions  by  their  evil  counsels, 
(namely,  the  bishops  and  chief  loyalists,)  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  The  king,  as  miglit.  b^ 
expectedl^  did  not  look  graciously  upon  ibea^  ^^^ 
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mands ;  the  concession  of  which  woald  have  pk- 
ced  Scotland  altogether  independent  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  and,  as  he  still  hoped,  by  delay,  to  weaken 
the  Covenanting  army,  or  to  find  an  opportunity 
€^  fighting  it  to  advantage,  he  returned  an  answer 
calculated^  as  he  thought,  to  humble  their  imperi- 
ousness,  and  at  the  same  time  perplex  their  coun- 
cils. They  were  not,  however,  to  be  shaken  fron 
their  puq)ose  by  mere  words,  but  openly  issued 
orders,  which  were  of  course  conveyed  immedi- 
ately to  the  royal  ear,  commanding  the  army  to 
advance  from  Dunse  Law  to  a  spot  within  canoon- 
range  of  the  English  camp.  The  result  was,  dist 
Chu-les,  at  the  next  meeting,  assented  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  deniands,  and  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion in  their  favour,  upon  which  a  treaty  of  pacifi- 
cation was  immediately  built. 

The  terms  granted  by  Charles  were  not  such  as 
the  Covenanters  either  wished,  or  perhaps-*  could 
have  forced  from  him ;  but  they  were  certainly  all 
that  they  could  expect  him  to  grant,  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  his  monarchical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  as  such  they  seem  to  have  been 
content  with  them.  He  did  not  sanction  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly,  as  that  would  have  evidently  im- 
plied a  resignation  on  his  part  of  every  thing  like 
prerogative,  nor  did  he  make  any  promise  regards 
ing  the  settlement  of  religion ;  but,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  going  over  the  ground  wM  them,  which 
they  had  recently  gone  over  without  him,  and  thus 
giving  things  a  fair  chance  of  going  right,  he  ap- 
pointed another  General  Assembly  to  be  held  on 
the  ensidng  6th  of  August,  and  a  parliament  to  be 
held  on  the  20th,  in  which  all  debateable  matters 
of  church  and  state  might  finally  and  fairly  be  set- 
tled»     The  king  was  t3^us  saved  the  dishonour  of 
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acceding  to  an  illegal  assembly,  while  the  Cove- 
nanters were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  getting 
the  royal  sanction  to  their  former  acts.  Charles's 
secret  hope  was  to  raise,  before  the  time,  a  party 
which  should  maintain  Episcopacy ;  and  the  Co- 
venanters felt  secretly  assured,  that  they  should 
now  as  effectually  resist  it  as  ever.  Both  parties 
knew  that,  as  a  last  resource,  they  had  only  once 
more  to  lake  up  arms,  and  resume  the  attitude 
which  they  were  now  abandoning. 

Upon  liuB  basis  a  peace  was  concluded,  (June 
18,)  and  proclaimed  in  both  camps.  Both  armies 
were  immediately  afterwards  disbanded,  and  the 
Scots  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  ser- 
vmts  all  the  castles  which  they  had  taken,  toge- 
ther with  the  fortifications  of  Leith,  while  Charles, 
at  the  pame  time,  withdrew  his  navy.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  its  conces- 
sions,  but  only  considered  the  treaty  as  a  sort  of 
pos^pcmementy — ^not  a  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Yet 
the  soond  of  tiie  word  peace  was  gratifying  to  the 
people  of  both  nations,  however  insecure  its  con- 
tinnance.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

■  ff 

WINTER  OF  1689-40. 

No  other  alteration  will  satisfy ;  nor  this  neither  very  long,  without 
an  utter  alxdition  of  all  order.  Sanatu, 

Although  the  period  betwixt  the  padficataoi 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  less  thaa 
two  months,  it  did  not  elapse  without  seeing  the 
King  and  Covenanters  mutually  accuse  each  other 
of  non-observance  of  the  treaty.  The  Covenanten 
did  not  entirely  dissolve  their  army,  but  billeted 
many  parties  of  their  troops  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  and  retained  all  the  foreign  adventuran  in  . 
their  pay.  They  did  not  raze  the  fortifications  of 
Leith,  as  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  only  destroy- 
ed as  much  as  they  could  have  easily  repaired  in 
a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  strength- 
ened the  frontier  forts  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  in- 
troduced stores  into  Edinburgh  castle  of  a  nature 
calculated  for  ofience  as  well  as  defence,  and  in 
many  other  ways  showed  an  intention  of  recom- 
mencing hostilities  against  Scotland  with  the  first 
opportunity. 

There  were  other  symptoms  of  mutual  muf  • 
trust,  less  important  perhaps  to  appearance,  bnt  - 
which  indicated  with  equal  clearness  the  hallow  ■: 
nature  of  the  truce/    Thus,  the  Covenanters  io€k 


■ked  tlie  Tehicle,  ttopped,  overtarned, 
broke  it.  It  happened,  instead  of  the 
r  expected,  to  contain  the  Eart  of  Tre- 

Home  other  officers  of  state.  How- 
ry  bore  no  good-will  to  that  nobleman, 

of  his  present  open  adherence  to  the 
proceeded  to  bestow  the  abuse  upon 

they  had  intended  for  another.  He 
Jy  hanted  forth  from  the  coach,  beat  al- 
tn  by  the  fists  of  the  "  deroat  women," 
,  as  a  roaik  of  condi)^  ignominy,  tbey 
rhite  wand  of  office  which  was  carried 

by  his  servant.  On  getting'  himself 
ram  their  hands,  he  applied  to  the  ma- 

tbe  city  for  redress ;  bnt  the  only  so- 
ot from  that  qnsrter  was  a  present  of 
e  atick ;  which  occasioned  the  CBTalier 
lark  that  they  seemed  to  ralm  the  af- 
MU  majesty  in  Traqoair's  person  at  only 
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them  by  his  own  personal  eloquence,  or  1 
grace  which  he  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  ] 
a  sovereign.  Having,  therefore,  establiabi 
court  at  Berwick,  he  sent  letters  to  fourteen 
ent  individuals  who  had  distinguished  then 
in  the  late  troubles,  requesting  them  to  attoi 
in  order  to  assist  him  with  their  counsels  in 
mining  some  measures  which  he  designed  ti 
into  for  the  good  of  their  country.  The  Coi 
ers,  at  once  taking  the  alarm,  sent  only  three 
number  required,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  L< 
with  an  apology  for  the  rest.  Charles  in 
ately  commanded  those  who  came,  to  .writ 
to  Edinburgh  fcv  those  who  had  remained, 
did  so,  and  the  other  eleven  made  a  show  at 
ing  the  summons ;  but  the  mob  was  in  seer 
puffed  to  interfere  and  prevent  their  joume] 
they  were  mounting  their  horses  at  the  Wal 
in  the  suburbs,  preparatory  to  departure,  a 
tude  of  the  lower  ranks  surrounded  them,  a 
claiming  that  the  king  wished  either  to  assa 
or  imprison  them,  by  main  force  compelled  t 
remain  at  home.  Charles  was  excessively  od 
at  their  disobedience ;  but,  as  he  could  show 
tinct  reasons  for  requesting  the  attendance 
many  persons,  he  was  obliged,  in  a  great  m 
to  smother  his  resentment.  Out  of  the  thr 
did  wait  upon  him,  he  succeeded  in  convertii 
^ne — ^the  hitherto  zealous  Montrose— who 
to  have  been  too  ambitious  a  man  to  have 
period  of  his  life  entertained  inflexible  prin< 
When  the  day  approached  for  the  meeting 
General  Assembly,  Charles  saw  it  necessar] 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  changi 
tention  which  he  had  avowed  at  the  negotii 
the  treaty,  of  presiding  over  it  in  person.    ] 
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a  temporary  measure,  which  he  condescended  to 
for  convenience,  and  that  he  would  never  be  sa- 
tisfied tiU  he  had  restored  the  hierarchy  in  all  its 
branches. 

The  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  having  chosen  Mr  David  Dickson  fat 
moderator,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  great 
business  of  determining  the  future  professed  reli- 
gion of  Scotland.  It  was  easy  from  the  first  to 
foresee  the  result  of  this  question,  but  more  espe- 
cially since  the  election  of  the  members ;  for,  wbk 
an  unfairness  which  almost  throws  the  chicanery 
of  the  king  into  shade,  the  Covenanters  liad  used 
their  enormous  power  in  the  country  to  prevent 
any  from  being  diosen  except  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed their  bond^  and  voted  on  their  side  in  the 
Glasgow  Assembly.  Some  delicacy  in  externals, 
however,  was  shown  to  the  king.  In  respect  of 
his  known  prejudices,  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Glasgow  Assembly.  In  condemning  Episcopacy, 
no  expressions  were  used  which  could  bring  it  into 
contempt  among  the  English.  It  was  only  shown 
by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  act  for  its  abolition  was 
thrown  into  a  similarly  delicate  shape.  It  was 
stated  in  the  preamble,  that  there  had  been  foe 
some  years  great  divisions  and  troubles  in  ^ 
church.  It  was  inquired,  what  had  occasioned 
these  divisions  and  troubles.  The  answer  wa8» 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  Liturgy,  together  with  the  temporal  power  and 
superior  rank  idlowed  to  certain  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  therefore  declared  expedient  that  all  these 
ihings  should  be  abrogated.  To  the  act  prepared 
Jtt  this  manner^  Traquak  mt)bo\i.t  hesitati<m  put 
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bis  hand.  He  even  consented,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  to  sign  the  Covenant,  (only  reserving 
a  slight  explication  of  the  Bond  of  Defence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  king,)  and  he  also  ordered  that  it 
should  be  signed  by  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil. 

The  Assembly  rose  on  the  30th  of  August ;  and 
the  establishment  of  Presbytery,  by  deputed  sanc- 
tion of  royalty — an  event  so  little  to  have  been  ex- 
pected two  years  before — ^was  celebrated  by  the 
people  with  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  de- 
moDstrations  of  national  joy. 

The  affidrs  of  the  church  thus  settled,  the  par- 
liament was  next  to  be  assembled  for  the  conside- 
iBtion  of  those  of  the  state.  It  sat  down  next  day.^ 
For  some  time  its  proceedings  were  perplexed  by 
the  deficiency  of  the  bishops,  who,  in  the  single 
parliamentary  house  peculiar  to  Scotland,  had 
Kerved  as  a  third  Estate.'  It  was  judiciously  feared 
by  the  Covenanters,  that  the  king  might  afterwards 
take  occasion  from  this  to  declare  the  constitution 
of  their  body  and  all  their  acts  unlawful ;  to  ob- 
viate this,  they  framed  an  act,  declaring  the  lesser 
barons  to  be  substituted  as  the  third  Estate.  As 
for  the  election  of  the  committee  called  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  whose  office  it  was  to  prepare 
all  bills  for  discussion,  and  who  had  hitherto  been 
always  named  by  the  prelates,  it  was  conceded  to 
the  commissioner,  though  not  without  a  protest, 
that  it  should  afterwards  be  managed  by  the  three 
assembled  Estates  for  themselves.  These  points 
settled,  they  proceeded  to  business,  and  a  great 
number  of  bills  were  prepared,  of  a  nature  calcula- 
ted to  restrain  the  king's  prerogative,  and  render 
parliaments  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
him,  when,  by  aa  ctder  Aom  the  king,  the  com- 
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missioner  abruptly  prorogued  them  to  the  Sd  of 
June  next  year. 

The  members,  with  a  spirit  in  which  mag  be 
discerned  the  first  dawn  of  modem  liberty,  decla- 
red the  prorogation  of  parliament  ill^al  without 
its  own  consent ;  but,  to  avoid  giving  real  cause  of 
ofience  to  their  sovereign,  they  resolved  to  obey 
his  present  order  by  rising.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  dispatching  a  committee  of  their  num- 
ber to  London,  to  remonstrate  with  his  majesty, 
and  to  supplicate  him  for  a  revisal  of  his  com- 
mands. 

Before  the  commissioners  procured  andience, 
Charles  had  determined  in  his  council,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  to  renew  the  war. 
To  justify  his  resolution  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng^fah 
nation,  he  set  himself,  by  various  publications,  to 
prove,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Covenanters  was 
not,  as  they  had  always  hitherto  alleged,  the  secu- 
rity of  their  religion,  but  the  overthrow  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  he  instanced  the  various  biUs  for  the 
restriction  of  his  prerogative,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Scottish  Parliament.  As  it  was 
doubtful,  however,  that  the  people  would  sympa- 
thize very  deeply  with  distresses  which  concerned 
only  himself,  he  presented  to  them  a  still  more  ob-  . 
vious  proof  of  Scotch  sedition,  in  the  shape  of  a  i 
scroll  letter,  signed  by  the  chief  Covenanters; 
which,  being  written  in  French,  and  addressed  Au 
Roiy  he  presumed  to  be  intended  for  the  French 
king,  and  which,  as  it  called  upon  that  individual 
to  interfere  in  their  quarrel  with  him,  he  denounced 
as  a  proof  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between 
them  and  his  enemies.  To  carry  on  the  war  which 
}ie  meditated,  he  condescended  to  receive  contribu- 
tions of  money  from  his  couuc^lors^  from  his  officers 
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'f  state  and  of  justice,  and  from  all  who  considered 
^heir  interests  connected  with  his.  These  resources 
jeing  eirentnally  found  insufficient,  he  was  obliged 
it  length  to  resort  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
railing  a  parliament.  His  parliament  met  on  the 
13th  of  April  1640,  but  being  found  to  engage  itself 
rather  in  inquiring  into  the  national  grievances  than 
in  providing  supplies  for  the  war,  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved. 

The    Covenanters    watched    the    progress    of 
Charles's  preparations  with  unceasing  vigilance, 
and  met  all  his  appeals  to  his  English  subjects 
irith  counter-statements  of  their  own  innocent  and 
patriotic  intentions,  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  more  willingly  listened  to.    It  was  in 
mn  that  he  endeavoured  to  affix  the  stigma  of  se- 
ction upon  them.    That  charge,  though  it  has  been 
ndited  by  his  partizans  in  even  modern  times, 
fiB  at  once  seen  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
eople  to  be  totally  unfounded ;  and  it  was  soon 
iparent.that  if,  in  the  former  war,  there  was  a  re- 
dance  to  fight  against  the  Scots,  there  was  now 
lecided  party  in  their  favour.     A  good  deal  of 
I  fiayouiable  impression  is  ascribed  by  historians 
iie  activity  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the 
ttiah  Parliament  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to 
preachings  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  who 
npanied  them  as  chaplains. 


/. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1640. 


Their  anna  aie  to  the  lut  decisum  bent» 
And  fortune  labours  with  the  vast  event. 

Dryocw. 


The  period  under  review — the  winter  of  1639, 
-1640 — is  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
'dnl  war,  inasmnch  as  the  quarrel  between  the 
'king  and  his  Scottish  subjects  then  began  to  change 
'the  pacific  complexion  which  it  had  hitherto  borne, 
■hit  one  of  a  decidedly  warlike  character.     The 
demon  of  war,  which  had  arisen  in  the  precediag 
'epring,  was  rery  easily  dismissed  from  the  sottw ; 
but,  being  agmn  invoked,  we  are  now  to  see  him, 
like  the  imaginary  devil  of  the  sorcerers,  rejfuse  to 
vani^  without  a  sacrifice  of  blood.    Both  parties 
may  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  said  to  have  lost 
^temper;  the  king  resolving  to  endeavour,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  revenge  the  insults  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Covenanters ;  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  forget  the  objects  for  which  they 
first  took  up  arms,  and,  provoked  by  opportunity 
or  fear  of  a  reaction,  press  upon  the  royal  power, 
till  they  sink  it  below  its  proper  level  in  the  eoo- 
stitution. 

When  the  whole  af!air  is  contemplated  without 
feelings  of  partizanship,  it  Ssk  uo^^eBsy  to  aeej  on 
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either  side,  the  great  merit,  or  the  great  demerit, 
which  its  respectire  friends  or  enemies  have  ascri- 
bed to  it.    Both  acted  from  impulses  perfectly 
natural.     The  king  was  naturally  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  privileges  which  he  conceived  unaliena- 
bly  his  ;  which  he  had  received  from  his  fathers^ 
and  which  he  wished  to  hand  down  to  his  child- 
ren.    If  he  was  obstinate  in  resisting,  or  mean  in 
eluding,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  only  did 
what  nine  men  in  ten  would  do,  if  pressed,  as  he 
was,  by  distresses  more  than  they  could  well  bear. 
In  estimating,  moreover,  his  motives  for  going  to 
war  with  his  subjects,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind^ 
that,  besides  consulting  his  feelings  of  revenge  as 
a  man,  he  perhaps  judged,  as  a  Jung,  that  such  a 
course  was  necessary  far  the  salvation  of  the  state* 
Tlie  Covenanters,  on  die  other  hand,  had  equally 
nafcoral  and  justifiable  reasons  for  battUng  against 
him ;  first,  their  wish  to  preserve  a  favourite  sys- 
tern  of  worship,  and  maintain  unimpaired  certain 
honours  and  pieces  of  property ;  finally,  the  neces- 
sity ef  protecting  themselves  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  king,  or  rather  from  incapacitating  him  £rom 
exercising  that  vengeance.    When  it  is  once  clear 
that  neither  party  was  criminal  at  the  commence* 
Bent  of  the  quarrel,  it  follows  that  neither  was 
riminal,  generally  or  particularly,  throughout  its 
ontinuance.  Both  only  acted  according  to  a  train 
f  circumstances  which  they  had  been  mutually 
vtramental  in  giving  rise  to,  and  which  were  then 
together  incontroUable  by  either.    All  that  can 
operly  be  said  regarding  the  moral  merits  of  the 
ipatants,  is,  that  the  representatives  of  both,  in 
)  present  day,  ought  to  take  a  lesson  of  mode- 
ion  from  the  violence  of  their  respective  anc^^ 
i:  the  advocates  of  high  measurea  m  draxdyi 
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and  state  ought  to  learn  from  Charles  and  hi#^ 
counsellors  the  necessity  of  giving  way,  gracefully 
and  gradually,  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  ere  the 
wishes  of  the  subjects  are  converted  into  threats; 
and  their  opponents  should  be  equally  aware,  from 
the  result  of  the  civil  war,  that  to  demand  too 
much,  and  that  too  violently,  only  sends  friends 
to  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  party,  and  renders  the 
struggle  for  amelioration  more  bloody  in  its  pnn 
gress  and  less  certain  in  its  result. 

During  the  spring  of  1640,  although  no  army 
was  embodied  on  either  side,  both  parties  busied 
themselves  in  hostilities.  The  king  seized  all  the 
Scottish  vessels  which  came  within  his  power^  im- 
prisoned and  threatened  some  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, and  permitted  his  castle  of  Edinbuigh 
to  annoy  the  citizens.  The  Covenanters  elected 
Leslie  once  more  their  generalissimo — laid  siege 
to  Edinburgh  castle — seized  some  smaller  forts— 
and  sent  parties  throughout  the  country  to  subdue 
the  recusant  loyalists  by  force  of  arms. 

The  election  of  Leslie  took  place  in  April,  wheit 
inferior  officers  were  also  appointed  to  the  army; 
Sir  James  Livingston,  (afterwards  Lord  Almond,) 
a  distinguished  foreign  adventurer,  to  be  lieute- 
nant-general— Baillie,  of  the  family  of  Lamington, 
to  be  major-general  of  the  foot — Gibson,  younger 
of  Durie,  to  be  commissary-general — and  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formerly 
commanded  regiments,  to  the  same  rank,  wiw 
the  like  judicious  mixture  of  mercenaries  among 
the  subalterns  as  formerly.  It  was  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  royalists,  that^  on  this  occasion,  Mon- 
trose and  others,  whose  attachment  was  suspected, 
sbonld  hare  been  retained  in  command  ;  but  that 
vnuTj  JD  reality,  a  piece  of  poWc^  oi^  the  ^^art  of  the 
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Corenanters.  Tliey  apprehended,  that  to  cashier 
Lhese  persons  would  make  them  at  once  declare 
Tor  the  king;  whereas,  by  keeping  them  in  the 
umy,  they  were  compelled  to  act  in  concert,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  more  closely  watched  than 
they  could  have  been  anywhere  else. 

Actoal  hostilities  were  first  commenced  in  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.   It  has  been  already  men- 
tiined,  that  the  king,  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts  at  the  pacification  of  Berwick* 
took  great  pains  to  fortify  and  provision  them,  in 
the  prospect  of  war  soon  recommencing.     He 
took  particular  pains  with  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
which  waa  at  once  the  strongest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  most  important,  in  so  fiir  as  it  commanded 
the  capital.     The  Covenanters  viewed  his  pro- 
ceedings with  ill-suppressed  apprehensions,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  putting  a  stop  to  them 
by  the  fear  of  thereby  precipitating  hostilities. 
As  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  goo<I-will  ezisteil 
between  them  and  the  garrison.   On  tlie  contrary, 
they  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  against 
each  other ;  the  garrison  complaining  that  the  Co- 
venanters endeavoured  by  all  the  insidious  means 
possible  to  embarrass  them ;  and  the  Covenanters, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclaiming  against  the  insolent 
menaces  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  gar- 
rison. On  the  19th  of  November,  1639,  (the  king's 
birth  day,)  a  large  portion  of  the  principal  wall  of 
the  castle  happening  to  fall,  the  Covenanters  not 
ody  openly  rejoiced  in  the  circumstance,  as  an 
evil  omen  to  the  royal  cause,  but  refused  to  per- 
mit the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  provide  the  ma^ 
terials  required  for  repairing  the  breach;  which 
the  garrison  were  therefore  obliged  to  cobble  up 
with  wooden  stakes.    In  the  ensuing  February, 

q2 
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another  cause  of  mntnat  wrath  took  plaee.'  The 
king,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  tr^ring  the  tem- 
per of  his  Scottish  subjects,  or  perhaps  to  pnrroke 
them  to  resistance,  so  that  he  might  make  them 
i^pear  rebellions  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  chose, 
some  time  during  that  month,  to  send  a  great  re* 
inforcement  of  men  and  ammunition  by  aea-to 
Leitb,  with  an  order,  commanding  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  to  transport  the  same  to  the  eastle, 
under  pain  of  treason.  The  Covenanting  govern- 
ment saw  the  snare,  and  avoided  it,  by  permit- 
ting the  royal  order  to  be  executed ;  though  not 
without  conceiving  additional  hatred  to  their  sove- 
reign and  his  friends,  while  the  castle  gsrrisoR 
openly  taunted  them  with  threats  of  soon  turning 
this  fresh  supply  to  account  against  them. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  prorogation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  last  session,  Parliament  reassem- 
bled at  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  king, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  had,  a  few  days  before,  sent  a 
letter  to  certain  members  of  his  privy  council,  em- 
powering them  to  prorogue  it  again;  but.  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  persuading  them  that  such  an  order 
was  informal,  they  failed  to  execute  it ;  and  the 
P^liament,  without  a  commissioner,  and  without 
the  regalia,  both  of  which  were  formerly  supposed 
indispensable, — in  direct  opposition,  moreover,  to 
the  order,  or  at  least  the  known  wishes  of  their 
sovereign — sat  down  and  resolutely  proceeded  to 
exercise  their  ordinary  functions.  Their  first  act 
was  to  choose  Lord  Burleigh  for  their  president ; 
an  office  as  anomalous  in  a  Scottish  parliament, 
as  their  sitting  without  the  rojral  commission 
was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  ccmstitn- 
^on.  They  next  proceeded  to  determine  that  the 
^^sser  btwoBB  should  heiice{oTi\i  take  ^\dL<^  ti^  the 


pon  Ae  mllen  browa  of  tbew  nlentleM  cra- 
vbo,  immediately  afcer  taking  poaaession  of 
',  proceeded  to  make  ench  ezactiona  upon 
Imoat  rednced  the  inhabitants  to  despair, 
be  property  of  tbe  cavaliers  they  were  pBr- 
r  severe,  not  only  Heiziu^  what  was  of  value, 
troying  what  ponld  not  he  removed.  Spald- 
o  witnessed  this  war  against  tbe  domestic 
'  the  coantiy,  records  with  1  udicr<mB  pathos, 
tt  their  unhallowed  acts,  that  they  "  brak 
iie  four  glass  windows  of  James  Cniik- 
bouse ;"  which  four  windows  James,  being 
It  Bnti-cov«nanter,  vowed  never  to  repair 
&w  better  times.^ 

n  Uiey  had  satiated  their  rage  against  Aber- 
leyadvanced  tfarongh  theneighbanringpro> 
nzed  several  castles,  generally  after  a  very 
mstance,  and  executed  such  vengeance  up- 
born they  could  convict  of  not  having  snh- 
thn  Covenant,  or  of  havinr  denarted  from  ita 
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neblemtn  was  origiiudly  one  of  the  Idng^s  privy 
eouncillora ;  bat,  sher  haTing  for  some  time  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator,  he  had  finally  joined  the 
Covenanters  at  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  ttdents,  of  the  firmest  and 
most  consistent  politics,  and  of  the  purest  private 
life ;  but  it  seems  miqnestionable  that  he  was  also 
a  man  whose  heart  never  throbbed  with  a  tiogle 
generous  or  humane  emotion.  He  was  commis* 
stoned  by  the  Conmiittee  of  Estates  to  take  with 
him  his  own  clansmen  (the  Campbells),  besides  a 
considerable  body  of  Lowland  foot;  and,  makiDg 
a  sweep  through  the  disaffected  parts  of  the  Higl^ 
lands,  he  was  to  reduce  all  and  sundry  to  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Covenant.  His  constituents,  ii 
granting  tins  commission,  are  supposed  to  have 
acted  under  the  impression  that  lus  acquaintanot 
with  the  Highlands,  and  his  Highland  foUowmgi 
or  retinue,  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the  underv 
taking ;  but,  in  forming  their  estimate  of  his  qvialif 
fications,  they  either  did  not  take  into  account,  or 
willingly  overlooked,  the  dangerous  power  which  he 
thus  acquired  of  gratifying  his  personal  feelings  of 
revenge  and  cupidity  at  their  expense. 

Argyle*s  sole  object  in  the  campaign  seema  te 
have  been  the  indulgence  of  these  feelings.  His 
very  first  action  was  a  notable  iiratance  in  point. 
Attacking  the  castle  of  Airly  in  Forfarshire,  which 
had  been  recently  left  by  its  proprietor  the  Eari  of 
Airly,  in  possession  of  his  eldest  son  the  Lord 
Ogilvie,  he  soon  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Hie 
clan  Campbell  had  had  a  feud  with  the  Ogilviea  for 
several  centuries ;  and  the  Airly  estate  hityoii  one 
side  of  the  river  Isla,  while  that  of  the  Eari  ef 
Argyle  lay  on  the  other.  For  these  reasonsy  tht 
Corenautmg  general,  who  w\shfid  to  become  pror 
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prietor  of  both  ettataty  immediately  yielded  up  tbe 
Airly  lands  to  indiimmiiiate  pillage ;  ^diich  doom 
wu  8o  heartily  executed  upon  them  by  his  rapa- 
Gioos  followersy  thaty  if  we  are  to  believe  Stralocli, 
icarcely  any  tUng  remained  behind  but  the  bare 
gnnuuL  Fire  was  at  tiie  same  time  set  to  the 
castle,  bemg  the  fir9t  instance  of  that  species  of 
military  execution  which  had  occurred  during  the 
jAixAm  eouiae  of  the  ciTil  war ;  and  such  was  the 
psraonal  anxiety  of  Argyle  to  see  this  hated  fortress 
utterly  ofyerthrown,  that  he  himself  took  up  a  ham- 
■ler  and  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  door- 
ways, and  hewed  stone-work,  which  were  spared 
by  the  flames,  till  he  was  overcome  with  fatigue. 

He  next  reduced  and  pillaged  a  minor  seat  of 
tbe  Airly  fiunily,  called  Forthar,  which  had  lat- 
terly been  the  particular  residence  of  the  Lord 
Ogilvie.     Here  he  exemplified  his  inhumanity  in 
aa  Bliiking  a  manner  as  he  had  just  displayed  his 
revenge.     It  was  one  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  his  capture  of  Forthar,  that  the  Lady 
OgilvK  was  expelled  from  it.    It  happened  that 
ifau  gentlewoman  was  at  the  time  advanced  near 
to  the  period  of  her  pregnancy.     To  render  her 
•itaation  the  more  dreadful,  none  of  her  neigh- 
bours could  venture  to  receive  her  into  their 
hooees,  on  account  of  the  penalties  which  had  been 
toionnced  against  all  who  should  harbour  such 
idioDS  persons.   Even  her  grandmother,  the  dow- 
gef  Lady  Drum,  though  related  to  Argyle,  dared 
o(  venture  to  receive  her,  till  she  had  previously 
Iced  his  permission.     Strange  to  tell,  that  per- 
isiion  was  refused ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
I  lady's  fear  for  her  grand-daughter's  life  over- 
ne  Iwr  terror  of  Argyle^  that  she  ventured  u\Km. 
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the  hazardous,  though  iknavoidable  step,  of  gjmb^ 
her  the  shelter  she  so  imminently  required.. 

In  destroying  Airly  and  Forthar,  Argylemigfat 
have  heen  actuated  by  public  motives,  at  they 
were  fortified  houses,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their 
proprietors,  could  have  been  turned  to  the  ditad* 
vantage  of  the  popular  cause.  Ta  prove,'  however, 
that  he  was  chiefly  instigated  by  personal  motivesi 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  another  of  the  deeds 
which  he  committed  during  this  campaign.  Sk 
John  Ogilvie  of  Craig,  cousin  to  the  Earl  oif  Airiy, 
possessed  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  as 
it  was  only  a  private  mansion,  and  totally  unforti* 
fied,  evidently  lay  beyond  the  commission  of  the 
spoiler.  Argyle,  however,  happening  to  have  a 
quarrel  at  issue  with  Sir  John,  thought  it  would 
be  as  good  to  extend  the  same  honour  to  him 
which  he  had  just  bestowed  upon  his  noble  cousm 
and  chief.  He  dispatched  a  sergeant  with  a  party, 
with  orders  to  attack  and  demolish  the  house  of 
Craig.  The  man  went  as  he  was  desired ;  but 
when  he  came  up  to  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and 
perceived  its  totelly  innocuous  character,  he  mip 
turally  paused  before  proceeding  to  execution, 
thinking  that  either  his  master  must  liave  beea 
misinformed,  or  that  he  had  marched  up  to  the 
wrong  house.  To  solve  the  mystery,  he  returned 
to  head-quarters,  and,  describing  to  his  commander 
the  real  appearance  of  the  house  of  Craig,  hinted 
a  supposition  that  there  was  no  necessity  ^  for 
casting  it  down."  To  his  surprise,  Argyle  fell 
into  a  dreadful  passion,  and,  telling  him  tluit  it  was 
only  his  part  to  obey  orders,  sent  him  back  to  h^ 
fil  his  original  errand.  As  his  lordship  tuincd 
siway  from  the  man,  he  was  heard  by  some  gentle- 
men who  stood  near  him  to  wUe;v>  m\.\\?k^ieculiar 
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Lof  ezpraBsion,  a  Latin  proverb,  wbicii  is 
vre  been  a  favonrite  with  biin— *<  Ab- 
tr  qui  nos  perturbant."^ 
cing  into  tbe  Highlands,  Argyle  is  next 
the  ford  oyer  the  river  Lyon,  near  Ken- 
Breadalbane,  where  tbe  £arJ  of  Atbole, 
I  loyalist,  lay  with  retainers  to  tbe  amount 
hondred,  prepared  to  oppose  bis  inrtber 
As  the  Covenanting  force  amounted  to 
and,  and  was  probably  much  better  offi- 
might  have  easily  forced  the  pass.  But 
'as  not  among  the  virtues  of  Argyle,  and 
ed  attempting  their  reduction  by  means 
eable  to  his  peculiar  character.  Inviting 
r  Athole  and  a  few  of  his  friends  to  a  pri- 
rence  at  his  own  tent,  with  the  promise 
ess  and  recess,  he  planted  an  ambuscade, 
sed  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  with  his 
they  were  approaching.  Having  thus 
)  word  of  promise  to  tbe  ear,  but  broken 
sense,"  he  used  threats  to  compel  the 
chiefs  to  order  tlie  dismission  of  their 

he  then  sent  the  whole,  under  safe  cua- 
i  imprisoned  by  the  Committee  of  Estates 
rgh. 
t  assailed  the  central  Highlands,  where 

clan  Macdonald  had  hitherto  yielded 
perfect  homage  to  the  Covenant.  Tbe 
ds  were  the  ancient,  and,  not  without 

bitter  enemies  of  the  Campbells ;  and 
lem  held  their  lands  from,  and  were  un- 
itection  of,  his  great  rival  chief,  the  Mar- 
antly.  As  might  therefore  liave  been 
he  took  no  gentle  measures  for  bringing 
jr  ol>c(iience  to  the  new  government  of 
There  was  still  another  reason  that  be 
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should  treat  this  dan  wi^  rigour.  Hohai^ 
time  during  the  preceding  year^  become  caotionavf 
security  upon  Huntly's  estates  Ant  the  paymoitef 
his  debts ;  and  he  now  hoped,  by  provoking  the 
tenants  to  acts  of  rebellion,  to  acquire  a  still  moM 
certain  right  of  property  over  them.  To  fulfil  hit 
base  designs,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  oertaia 
broken  men  of  the  clan  Cameron,  who  had  taken 
the  Covenant,  to  annoy  and  irritate  theMaodo* 
nalds ;  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  see  men  idw 
had  been  guilty  of  every  imaginable  crime^  mur« 
dernot  excepted,  patronized  and  cherished  aa  Co* 
venanters,  while  others  of  the  most  honourable 
apirit,  and  to  whom  no  moral  fault  whatever  coold 
be  imputed,  were  denounced  and  persecuted,  fo 
merely  scrupling  to  sign  a  bond  which  was  not 
agreeable  to  their  consciences. 

After  a  crusade  against  the  Macdonalds,  during 
which  he  burnt  the  house  of  Keppoch,  the  resir 
deuce  of  one  of  their  chieftains,  the  Covenanting 
general  overran  Badenoch,  a  district  which  afford* 
ed  shelter  to  a  number  of  robbers,  and  finally  da^ 
scended  into  the  Lowlands  by  Aberdeen. 

Ere  these  lesser  enterprises  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  main  body  of  the  Covenanting  army 
were  ready  to  eommmce  the  campaign.  There  was 
to  be  a  most  remarkable  difference  between  the 
enterprise  of  this  year  and  that  which  had  tonm-* 
nated  so  peaceably  during  the  last  at  Berwick. 
The  Scots  had  received  strong  assurances  from  via* 
rious  of  the  English  Puritans,  and  in  particular,  a  let* 
ter  signed  by  six  noblemen,  promising  that  if  they 
would  invade  England,  and  endeavour  to  distreai 
the  king  more  immediately  than  they  had  hitherto 
done,  they  should  be  countenanced  and  supported 
l»jra  powerAil  party  of  Xbft  ¥ai^c^\  iS^xS^aX^iriaie- 
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^nied  beiog,  that  tbey  should  first  appear  in  arms. 
With  this  assunmce,  and  further  fortified  by  thf*ir 
own  confident  enthosiasmy  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  that  the  army  should  invade 
the  neighbonring  kingdom,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  ear- 
ly the  fre  of  war  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Ai  for  the  people,  who,  in  the  quality  of  soldiers, 
nwe  to  cany  the  resolution  into  effect,  they  were 
OMly  induced  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  proposal ; 
Wcause  they  were  not  only  disposed  to  listen  re- 
ipectfiilly  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  their 
aev  nilen,  but  their  national  pride  was  interested 
m  the  idea  of  a  foray  into  England,  and  their 
groiier  appetites  inflamed  by  the  prospects  which 
Mch  an  expedition  held  out. 
:  The  army  began  to  assemble,  on  the  13th  of 
Jvly,  at  Dunglass ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  all  had  been  collected,  it  was  marched  to 
Chmcelee  or  Chouseley  wood,  a  convenient  station, 
three  or  four  miles  west  from  Dunse,  and  little 
more  from  the  Borders.   The  committee  had  pub- 
lisfaed  two   different  papers,   one   entitled  their 
^  Declaration,"  and  another  styled  their  <'  Inten- 
tions,*' the  purpose  of  which  was  to  announce  to 
the  English  people,  that,  on  account  of  the  king's 
having  interrupted  their  commerce^  and  taken  other 
tevere  measures  against  them,  they  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enter  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  they  might  pe- 
netrate through  the  band  of  evil  councillors  which 
nnrounded  their  sovereign,  and  beg  permission  to 
poor  their  grievances  into  his  own  royal  ear.  They 
disclaimed  all  the  motives  imputed  to  them  by 
ihrar  enemies,  and  specified,  that,  although  obliged 
to  intrude  upon  the  English  territory,  they  had  no 
hostile  intention  against  the  country,  but  should. 
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during  the  whole  of  their  march, ,  abstain  nuM 
scmpalously  from  injaring  either  individuak .  or 
their  property.  They  promised  to  pay  or  gm 
reasonable  security  for  all  the  necessaries  they 
should  require,  and  ta  conduct  themselves  in  a& 
respects  rather  as  a  body  of  ordinary  inoffensinr 
travellers  than  as  an  army. 

The  campaign  was  necessarily  commenced  hte 
in  the  season ;  for  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  wait  till  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  June  before  avowing  hostile  int«i* 
tions.  Soon  after  they  had  assembled  their  forces 
at  Choicelee,  a  farther  delay  took  place  on  account 
of  their  deficiency  in  money.  An  act  had  been 
passed  in  parliament  for  levying  the  tenth  peony: 
Upon  all  rents,  and  the  twentieth  upon  all  interest ; 
but  it  was  found  unexpectedly  difficult  of  collect 
tion ;  and  after  the  army  was  ready  to  march,  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  dissolved  for  want  of  pay* 
The  chief  men  showed  no  hesitation  in  offering  tcr 
borrow  for  the  public  good  upon  their  own  per* 
Bonal  bonds ;  but  such  was  the  difficulty  they  found 
in  obtaining  loans  by  this  means,  that  one  lord  is 
recorded  to  have  been  unable  to  procure  credit 
for  more  than  L.250.  Eventually,  it  was  disco^ 
vered  that  no  method  of  exaction  was  so  efiectual 
in  this  poor  but  pious  country,  as  the  simple  one 
of  working  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the 
pulpit.  However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  ac* 
tually  true,  that  one  day  s  preaching  at  Edinburgh^ 
by  one  man,  was  sufficient  to  provide  the  army 
with  tents ;  the  women  being  so  wrought  upon  by 
it,  as  to  contribute  the  next  day  enough  of  the 
/Stuff  called  harden,  or  sheeting,  to  make  a  marqQM 
of  eight  ells  for  every  four  soldiers.^  The  nation 
at  large  gave  in  their  p\a\e  mt\i  en^  xsadinjen, 
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«ui  ia  quantities  eqiially  astoniahing ;  insomncli 
that  althongh  Scotland  Imd  never  before  been  ill- 
psoidded  in  that  expensiTe  commodity,  it  was  now 
«o  completely  exbansted,  w  was  so  effectually  con- 
cealed to  avoid  similar  contributions,  that  for  seve- 
ol  years  afterwards  scarcely  even  a  silver  spoon 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  best  bouses.'^ 

During  the  period  when  the  army  lay  inactive  at 
Choicelee,  Leslie^  who  was  now  styled  <<  His  Ex- 
cellence^'' held  a  grand  muster  and  review ;  when 
the  troops  were  found  to  amount  to  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
iMBTseu  The  foot  were  the  same  sturdy  rustics  who 
Jbad  lain  last  year  upon  Dunse  Law.  The  horse 
wen  chiefly  composed  of  respectable  citizens  and 
•ooiintry  gentlemen,  were  lightly  armed^  some  of 
them  having  lances,  and  generally  mounted  on  the 
amall  but  active  horses  of  the  country.  The  whole 
trf  the  foot,  including  the  noblemen  and  inferior 
^commanders,  wore,  as  they  did  last  year,  broad 
Lowland  blue  bonnets ;  the  transit  of  which  over 
the  Border  was  afterwards  to  become  a  favourite 
theme  of  national  song.  They  also  carried,  as  for- 
aierly,  blue  ribbons  round  their  nodes,  or  composed 
•in  bunches  at  their  ears,  as  the  distinguishing  badge 
■of  their  party.  The  army  was  under  the  charge  of 
«  body  termed  the  War  Committee,  bein^  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Committee  of  Estates. 

Money  having  at  length  been  procured  to  the 
•ftmonnt  of  about  an  hundred  thousand  pounds,  be- 
sides a  considerable  train-attendant  of  black  cattle 
cod  aheep,  to  be  used  as  provisions  on  the  march, 
:theanny  moved,  on  the  17th  of  August,  from  Choice- 
lee  towards  Coldstream,  where  they  intended  to 
enter  England  hy  a  weJUknown  ford  over  \\v^ 
Twe0d     The  rirer  happening  to  be  couftVdex^X^ 

R  2 
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«wollen,  they  were  obliged  to  panse  otr  tb«  tp«u 
cious  plain  of  Hirselhaugh,  till  it  should  stibdde'; 
and  here  they  erected  for  the  first  time  the  tents 
which  had  been  so  kindly  provided  to  them  by  the 
ladies  of  Edinbnrgh.^  On  the  20th,  the  waters 
liaving  fallen  to  a  moderate  depth,  they  finally  de^ 
termined  to  cross  into  England.  Yet  it  was  not 
without  some  hesitation,  that  they  took  thh'  ded- 
fiiire  step.  It  would  almost  appear  that,  altlMmgll 
they  had  previously  screwed  up  their  courage  te 
the  necessary  pitch,  and  although  they  w^e  almofll 
assured  of  victory  over  the  slender  and  disaffiscted 
forces  of  the  king,  they  could  not  now  make  thai 
actual  aggression  upon  him,  which  he  had  declaved 
should  subject  them  to  the  stigma  of  treason,  with-i 
out  feeling  the  revival  of  some  portion  of  the  na* 
tural  awe  which  subjects  must  always,  in  a  leased 
or  greater  degree,  entertain  for  the  name  and  attiv- 
butes  of  a  monarch.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
no  commander  thought  proper  to  volunteer  taking 
the  first  place  in  crossing  the  river,  but  that  it  was 
foimd  necessary  to  determine  that  important  point 
by  an  appeal  to  the  dice. 

The  lot  fell  to  Montrose,  who,  to  allay  the  sns^ 
picions  which  he  saw  were  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  against  him,  at  once,  with  an  air  of  the  high** 
•est  resolution,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and'by  him* 
self  waded  through  to  the  other  side.  He  then  re^ 
turned  to  encourage  his  men ;  and,  a  line  of  horse 
bdng  planted  all  the  way  through,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  stream,  the  foot  passed  easily  and  safely,  with 
the  water  up  to  their  middles ;  only  one  man  being 
drowned,  out  of  the  whole  army.  All  the  crowners 
waded  through,  like  Montrose,  at  the  heads  of  their 
respective  regiments,  excej^t  two  or  three,  who 
cofmnanded  the  horse  emp\o7ed\.o\3ic^^^^ii«M. 
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The  army,  began  to  pass  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
ivas  not  altogether  through  till  near  midnight. 

They  encamped  that  night  on  ComhUl  Hill, 
where,  before  their  approach,  a  troop  of  English 
iiorse  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  ford.  <*  Du- 
ring the  night,"  says  one  of  them,  who  has  recorded 
the  particulars  of  the  march  in  very  glowing  Ian- 
gnage,^  '^  there  were  f3rres  erectit  upon  beacons  in 
advance  of  the  camp,  like  so  many  heranlds  pro* 
claiming  our  crossing  of  the  river,  or  rather  like  so 
many  prodigious  comets  foretelling  the  fall  of  this 
ensuing  storm  upon  our  enemies  in  England. 
These  fyres,"  he  continues,  <<  so  terrified  the  coun- 
trie  people,  that  they  all  fled,  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, towards  the  south  parts  of  the  country,  lear 
▼ing  their  desolate  houses  to  the  mercie  of  the  armie.*' 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Scots  thus  crossed  the 
Tweed,  Charles  left  London  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  He  had,  as  already  mentioned, 
called  an  English  parliament  on  the  13th  of  April, 
in  the  expectation  of  procuring  a  subsidy  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war.  On  their  disappointing 
him  in  that  hope,  he  had  suddenly  dissolved  them, 
and  thereby  added  to  the  discontent  of  the  nation. 
fie  then  procured  some  supplies  from  a  convoca- 
4iMi  of  the  national  clei^,  which  was  then  sit- 
tings with  Laud  at  its  head.  He  afterwards  set 
•  aubscription  on  foot  amongst  the  welUaffected 
portion  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  community ;  yet 
even  by  that  desperate  and  humiliating  expedient  he 
had  not  procured  a  sufficiency.  In  his  distress,  he 
had  seized  the  bullion  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
merchants  in  the  town,  as  also  a  large  quantity  of 
pepp«  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
which  be  sold  to  the  public  at  an  inferior  pnce.^^ 
After  all  hia  eadeavours,  he  had  been  ab\e  to  tqa.^^ 
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Irat  a  very  tmatt  sum.  Nor  were  his  levies  of  vieh 
more  sucoessfol  than  his  attempts  to  proeue 
money.  His  army  was  rendezvoused  at  Yoik; 
and  the  clergy,  who  felt  so  strong  an  interest  hi  the 
war,  had  done  all  they  conld  to  increase  it.  Yet 
the  utmost  amount  it  ever  reached  was  seventcea 
thousand ;  that  is  to  say,  only  about  three  fbnrAs 
of  the  number  of  the  enemy.  It  was  nominntiy 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Northamberiaaxi,  a 
nobleman  of  inoflPensive  politics,  but  its  real  leader 
was  the  detested  Strafford,  who  bore  the  inferisr 
title  of  lieutenant-general;  Lord  Conway^  an  o^ 
ficer  of  some  military  experience,  being  general-  ef 
the  horse;  The  gi«at  mass  of  the  sol£en  wcie 
disinclined  in  the  highest  d^pree  to  the  war ;  inso- 
much that  various  parties  of  them  mutinied  agaiast 
their  officers ;  one  of  whom,  at  least,  was  killed  by 
them,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  Papist. 

The  Scottish  army  began  its  march  from  Com* 
hill,  on  Friday  the  2l8t  of  August,  directing  its 
course  towards  Newcastle.  After  a  da/s  mardi 
through  the  forsaken  district  above  mentioned,  it 
encamped  at  night  upon  a  spacious  moor  called 
Milfield  Race ;  <<  where,"  sa3rs  the  writer  just  quo- 
ted, <^  all  that  night  the  Lady  Cynthia,  with  ber 
-twinkling  attendants,  did  so  beautify  the  faceof  tbfe 
sky,  that  it  gave  us  as  great  pleasure  to  walk^  as  te 
sleep."  On  the  22d,  they  proceeded  to  the  river 
Glen,  where  they  were  joined  by  about  sevefti  thou* 
sand  of  their  forces,  who  had  entered  England  by 
Kelso.  The  whole-  marched  forward  that  night  te 
«  delightful  plain  called  Middleton  Haugb ;  where 
the  strong  rich  grass  peculiar  to  merry  Engknd  a^ 
forded  matter  of  surprise  to  the  men,  and  Infiidie 
^freshment  and  solace  to  the  weary  baggage-honet 
and  cattle* 
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Before  the  dawn  of  Tuesday  the  23d,  a  patty  of 
lione  from  the  gairiscm  of  Berwick,  expecting  per- 
impe  to  find  the  pioos  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  se- 
cnre  in  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  made  an  attack 
vpon  the  camp,  and  seized  some  of  the  baggage 
which  was  stationed  in  the  rear.  But  the  Scottish 
sentries  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  Baillie 
having  got  orders  from  the  general  to  go  ont  and 
jneet  the  assailants,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
without  doing  any  harm.  The  army  remained  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  where  they  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  their  customary  quantity  of  ser- 
BMNS,  and  only  making  a  short  march  in  the  even*- 
ing,  to  a  place  near  Bramford,  called  Edglie  Moor. 
Unifortunately,  some  accident  delaying  their  bag- 
fiage  at  the  former  position,  they  were  here  under 
the  necessity  of  sleeping  on  the  bare  hard  ground^ 
without  either  beds  beneath  them,  or  tents  to  co. 
Ter  them,  a  misfortune  which  was  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  coldness  of  the  night,  as  well  as 
by  the  recollection  of  the  comfort  of  their  previous 
i^gfat  8  quarters.  On  Monday  they  marched  for- 
ward, through  Whittinghame,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  last  quoted  authority,  *<  set  up  their  hempen 
city  upon  the  top  of  a  summer-looking  hill,  called 
ike  Newtoun  of  Eglesham,  weill  furnished  by  na- 
ture with  grass."  On  the  25th,  they  crossed  the 
Cocqnit  river  near  Longframlington,  and  in  the 
evening  encamped  on  a  moor  near  Netherwitton, 
^  full  of  heather,  but  without  grass,  having  a  wood 
to  guard  on  one  side.*'  The  march  of  Wednesday 
the  26th  brought  them  to  Trewick,  <<  a  place  weill 
famished  with  wood  for  burning,  water,  and  grass, 
.ttid  hay ;  where,''  moreover,  <*  the  soldiers  were 
-•gain  threshed  with  filches."  On  Thursda^Y  ^^^ 
infUiy  ibey  came  within  eight  of  NewcaBt\e. 
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The  committee  of  war  hece  thonglit  it  iiAe»- 
sary  to  write  two  letters,  one  to  the  goTemordf 
.Newcastle,  the  other  to  the  mayor,  desiriiig' to  hBfli 
free  passage  through  that  town  on  their  wsyte 
•appUcate  their  sovereign.  The  drummer  of  'LenI 
Montgomery's  regiment,  a  stout  west-country  man 
of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  was  intrusted  to  bc«r  the. 
dispatches  forward ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  aife 
my  made  a  pause  at  a«  place  three  or  fmirmika 
ahort  of  the  town,  where- the  road  branches  cfff  to 
Newhnmford.  While  they  stopped  there,  the  can^ 
aon  and  haggage,  which  happened,  hy  the  ennor  itf 
a  guide,  to  be  led  another  way,  proceeded  fomvrd 
without  a  guard,  and  was  just  within,  reaob  of  a 
party  of  the  royal  army  froia  Newcastle,  when 
providentially  a  stouter  body  of  Scots  came  up  tm 
protect  it,  and  obliged  the  other  to  retire. 

In  anticipation  of  the  approach  of  the  Covenant- 
ers to  Newcastle,  Lord  Conway,  the  general  of  the 
king's  cavalry,  had  been  placed  there  with  a  gai^ 
rison  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse,  to  oppose  their  passage,  which  k 
was  supposed  hp  might  do  with  success,  as  the 
town  was  well  provisioned  and  fortified.  Several 
of  the  commanders  of  this  garrison  were  riding 
about  the  envb'ons,  to  view  the  ground  near  the 
vails,  when  the  messenger  of  the  Scots  army  coae 
up.  They  lost  no  time  in  asking  whence  he  came; 
be  answered,  **  From  General  Leslie/'  and  show^ 
ed  the  letters  he  was  intrusted  v^th.  Sir  Jacob 
Ashly  took  them  from  his  hand  and  read  the  n*» 
perscriptions ;  but  observing  them  to  be  seakK^ 
^immediately  delivered  them  back,  telling  the  mat 
•to  remember  his  (Sir  Jacob  Ashly's)  service  to  the 
general,  and  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  sent  snymom 
sealed  ietterai  the  beaxer  sWxkNii^Tkd  that  <<.he  had 
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better  ttoyed  at  home."^'  The  drammer  then  re- 
tamedy  whhoat  maloDg  any  other  attempt  to  exe- 
cute his  eonund. 

Before  he  got  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  army,  the  committee  had  either  abandoned 
the  hope  of  getting  a  pasaage  through  Newcastle, 
or  determined  to  seek  a  less  difficult  pass  by  one 
of  the  fords.  He  found  them  in  full  march  to- 
wards Newbuni,  a  village*  five  miles  up  the  Tyoe, 
wiiere  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  river  at  low  wa- 
ter* There  General  Lord  Conway  had  drawn 
out  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  raised  three 
trenches,  for  the  protection  of  the  pass ;  and  there 
it  was  destined  that  the  only  conmct  should  take 
place  which  was  to  distinguish  this  important  cam- 

Tiie  principal  ford  of  Newbum  lies  immediately 
under  tlie  village ;  and  Conway  had  taken  care  to 
command  it,  as  well  as  other  two  ib  the  nei^- 
bouifaood,  with  strong  trenches.  As  there  were^ 
however,  nearly  a  dozen  more  within  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  had  fully  resolved  to  resign  all  attempts 
at  reaiatance.  He  was  only  compelled,  against  his 
own  wishes  nand  judgment,  to  continue  at  his  post, 
liy  the  commands  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
was  anxious  that  something  like  a  battle  should 
take  place  betwixt  the  two  armies,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  try  their  mettle. 

There  was  this  important  difference  betwixt  the 
variooB  sides  of  the  river,  that  the  ground  on  the 
north  side,  by  which  the  Scots  were  to  approach, 
descended  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  water  s  edge, 
while  that  on  de  south  side  spread  out  into  a 
braad  level  plain,  or  haugh,  with  a  hill  rising  ab- 
mptly  behind,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  frow 
IM  river*  Jhe  Scats  could  thus  observe  tb«  mov^« 
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ments  of  the  English  more  distinctly  tdaa  the  Baf^ 
lish  could  observe  those  of  the  Scots ;  and  tfani ' 
also  the  Scottish  cannon  were  able  to  command  the 
English  trenches. 

As  the  Scots  were  that  night  approaching  New- 
barn  to  take  np  their  groond,  Leslie  and  a  few  of 
the  chief  noblemen,  riding  a  little  way  in  advance^ 
were  nearly  surprised  and  cat  off  by  a  party  o^ 
English  horse,  which  had  crossed  the  Tyne  to  le^ 
connoitre.  Both  .parties,  at  sight  of  each  other,' 
called  a  halt.  It  seems  probable,  that,  had  tha-* 
'  Scottish  party  made  a  predpitate  retreat^  the  Eng-i 
lish  would  have  made  as  hot  a  pursuit,  and  might 
have  seized  or  slain  them.  But  the  resolution  &-. 
played  by  the  halt  gave  the  English  so  respectful 
a  notion  of  their  numbers  or  support  as  inclined 
them  to  refrain  from  any  attack.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reinforcement  to  the  Scottish  party,  the 
English  retired  over  the  water,  and  rejoined  their 
main  corps. 

The  Scots  that  night  encamped  on  the  top  of 
Haddon  Law,  a  rising  ground  behind  Newbunv 
having  a  plain  descent  all  the  way  down  to  the 
water.  Their  position  was  unfortunately  deficient 
in  the  article  of  water ;  but,  on  liie  other  hand, 
they  had  plenty  of  coal  from  the  numerous  pits  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  encouraged  them  to  Ugfat 
immense  fires  daring  the  night  all  along  the  front 
of  their  camp ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  without  its  effect,  in  imposing  a  respect* 
fill  notion  of  their  strength  upon  the  English. 

Next  morning  the  Scots  could  perceive,  tnm 

their  commanding  station  on  the  Law,  the  thrae 

trenches  or  batteries  of  the  English  on  the  fikia 

beyond  the.  river,  each  of  them  mounted  with  fimr 

pieces  of  ordnance,  and  mwmei  Nnth  abmit  ten 
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faandred  nmskeleen.  They  also  saw  several  squa- 
drons of  lione  drawn  op  on  the  meadow  to  the 
east,  and  a  reserve  of  horse  and  foot  placed  on  the 
height  behind,  near  a  place  called  Ryetown. 

It  was  then  dehateid  whether  they  shoold  en- 
deavour to  divert  the  enemy  from  his  position, 
by  sending  off  a  portion  of  the  army,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  by  another  ford.  Before  a 
resolution  was  entered  into,  the  general  thought 
proper  to  delay  till  the  men  should  be  fortified  by 
their  dinner ;  and  thus  noon  passed  without  any 
thing  being  done  on  either  side ;  the  horsemen  of 
both  armies  watering  their  horses,  in  the  meantime, 
at  she  rirer,  in  riew  of  each  other,  without  offence 
giren  or  taken.  As  yet,  perhaps,  the  English  felt 
secure ;  for  the  tide  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  put 
the  passage  of  the  river  out  of  the  question.  When 
it  had  subsided  to  its  lowest  level,  they  seem  to 
hare  become  more  jealous ;  insomuch  that,  on  a 
Scottish  officer  coming  down  to  the  river  side,  and 
taking  an  attentive  view  of  their  trenches,  a  mus- 
ket-sbot  was  sent  across  the  water,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

This  was  a  -signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
battle*  Leslie,  who  had  previously  planted  a 
batlery  of  cannon  in  the  steeple  of  Newbum,  and 
dispersed  a  great  number  of  musketeers  through- 
out the  gardens  and  lanes,  now  opened  up  a  few 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  he  had  set  down  in  a 
peculiarly  favourable  situation,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  principal  English  trench.  At  the  first  discharge, 
which  did  no  execution,  the  royalist  musketeers, 
from  behind  the  trenches,  elevated  their  caps  upon 
the  points  of  lances,  and  uttered  exclamations  of 
eeatempt  and  ridicule  of  their  Scottish  aaB8i\«aU, 

-   VOL*  k  s 
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Bat  the  second  discharge  changed  their  Umet  b¥ 
etretching  a  considerable  number  on  the  swarvL 
A  general  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  then  com- 
menced on  both  sides;  the  Scots  directing  their 
shot  at  theEnglish  sconces,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging their  garrisons,  and  the  Elnglish  endeaYonr- 
ing  to  beat  the  Scots  from  the  church  steeple.  At 
length  the  Scots  succeeded  in  effecting  a  considorw 
able  breach  in  the  main  breast-work ;  after  which 
every  shot  told  fearfully  upon  the  musketeers  with- 
hi.  These  men,  who  had  been  chiefly  recruited 
within  the  last  few  months  from  the  scum  of  Lon- 
don, soon  found  their  courage  give  way  before  so 
terrible  a  fire.  They  first  complained,  then  motif 
Died,  and  at  last,  on  receiving  one  particularly  well- 
directed  shot,  fairly  fled  from  their  position. 

This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  Scots,  than 
they  sent  a  forlorn  party  of  sixteen  men,  (volaii- 
teers,)  under  a  Major  Ballantyne,  across  the  water, 
to  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the  upper  breast- 
work ;  with  orders  only  to  fire  at  a  distance,  and 
retreat  if  necessary.  Before  they  could  return,  it 
was  perceived  from  the  rising  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  garrison  had  retreated  from  it 
also.  The  College  of  Justice  troop,  (that  is,  the 
troop  composed  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
law  courts  of  Edinburgh,)  then  went  across  the 
river,  under  their  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
accompanied  by  two  regiments  of  foot,  (thoee  of 
Lords  Crawford  and  Loudon,)  to  try  what  im- 
pression could  be  made  upon  the  rear  of  the  reti^ 
ring  host.  At  the  same  moment,  Leslie  opened  a 
battery  from  a  hill  to  the  eastward,  direcUy  upon 
the  great  body  of  loyalist  horse  drawn  up  on  die 
plain  below.  A  retreat  was  then  sounded,  and  th^ 
cannon  was  withdrawn  bom  \,Vi«  txencboB..  .The 
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Soote,  ■eking  the  opportiinityy  immediately  began 
Co  paflB  the  rirer  in  full  force. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  gained.  The 
beat  of  the  English  cairaliera  had  been  reserved  to 
protect  the  rear.  They  were  men  of  the  highest 
spirit  in  the  cause,  most  of  them  English  gentle^ 
men  of  Catholic  or  high  Episcopalian  prindplep. 
Tliey  wore  oonleCa  of  impenetrable  steel,  and  were 
mounted  on  large  powerfol  horses,  against  which 
the  little  Seottiah  nags  made  bat  a  sorry  appear- 
ance. Led  by  Wilmot,  their  commissary,  and  by 
Sir  John  Digby,  this  dauntless  band  repeatedly 
chaiged  and  beat  back  the  College  of  Justice  troop, 
and  other  portions  of  ^e  Scots  army  which  suc- 
oeariTely  came  up.  The  Covenanters  could  scarce- 
ly oppose  to  them  more  than  man  to  man ;  for 
it  was  in  a  narrow  lane  that  the  attack  took  place. 
'There  was  even  some  apprehension,  at  one  time, 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  an 
cfquivocal  victory  to  the  fugitive  army.  Fortunate  - 
]y,  to  prevent  so  dire  a  disgraee,  old  Leslie  himself 
came  up,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  encouraged  them  by  voice  and  example,  to 
make  one  last  and  redeeming  charge  upon  their 
•mailed  adversaries.  It  was  so  far  successful,  that 
thejr  environed  and  took  them  all  prisoners;  but 
tlie  main  body  of  the  army  had  in  the  meantime 
ande  a  safe  and  unannoyed  retreat. 
'  The  English  horse  had  left  Newcastle  the  day 
hefbre,  wi^  doffed  hats  and  drawn  swords,  drink- 

■  mg  healths,  as  they  rode  along,  to  the  king,  whom 
my  swore  to  fight  for  to  the  last  drop  of  their 

■  blood,  and  every  man  holding  up  his  hand  and 
'  VDwing  to  kill  at  least  a  dozen  Covenanters.  They 
•mam  BDiade  their  way  into  the  town,  in  a  state  o^ 
•itm  utmost  duorder  and  diamay ;  crying,  aa  fioxs^ 
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rode  at  foil  speed  through  the  streets,  **  Now^  mm, 
woman,  and  child,  pack  up  and  begone  I  Theee 
naked  devils,  the  Scots,  are  npon  you !  Fye,  fye, 
for  a  guide  to  Durham  T'  The  roads  orer  whiei 
they  had  passed  were  strewed  with  arms  which 
they  had  thrown  away  in  the  extremity  of  their 
panic 

Only  about  forty  of  the  English  fell  in  this  ear 
Moment,  and  these  chiefly  about  the  trenefaeSi 
Tbere  were,  however,  about  eighty  taken^  in^hv* 
ding  a  great  number  of  officers^  The  Scots.,  kal 
only  four  or  five  men,  but  had  a  great  Bwnber 
more  wounded.  The  only  person  of  any  eminence 
who  fell  on  that  side,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
M'Ghie  of  Largo,  (in  Galloway^)  standaid-bettrer 
to  Colonel  Leslie*s  troop.  He  was  -a  young  maa 
of  great  spirit,  and  was  much  lamented  by  the 
whole  party.  Zachary  Boyd,  the  lanreat  of  the 
Covenanters,  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  the 
following  brief  but  expressive  elegy : 

*'  Tn  this  conflict,  which  was  a  great  pitie. 

We  lost  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  M'Ghie!"  13  ' 

t 

The  Scottish  army  encamped  that  night  (Fridayt 
the  28th  of  August^)  upon  the  ground  near  R^^ 
town,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  night  be- 
fore; Lord  Carnegie's  regiment  alone  remainiag 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  guard  the  baggage^ 
which  could  not  be  brought  over  on  account  of  the 
flow  of  the  tide.  The  most  devout  exercises  we^ 
^t  night  performed  by  all  classes  of  the  army^eo 
aecoimt  of  their  victory,  which  all  acknowie^jped 
to  be  a  special  work  of  Providence,  Next  min- 
ing, the  committee  prepared  new  dispatches  ibf  iki 
governor  and  mayor  of  Newcastle,  in  which  thsy 
called  upon  them,  in  the  same  respectful  tenm-ai 
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formerly,  to  permit  their  passage  through  the  town  ; 
irat  era  they  were  sent  off,  intelligence  arrived  tluit 
the  whcrfe  garrison  of  that  city  liad  abandoned  it 
dming  the  night,  and  retired  with  Lonl  Conway, 
to  join  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army  at  York. 
It  was  then  thought  proper  to  advance  upon  the 
town  without  ceremony. 

The  army  moved  that  day  to  a  town  rallrd 
Wfaiggam,  within  two  miles  of  NewcaHtle,  where 
Aey  encamped.    On  the  succeeding  day,  (Sunday, 
tke  SOth  of  August,)  the  mayor  sent  a  nu'ssage, 
iintbg  them  to  enter  the  town ;  and  thoy  then 
idfinced  to  a  field  near  the  suburb,  called  Gate- 
■de.    The  gates  were  now  thrown  open,  and  the 
conmixttee,  with  the  principal  leaders,  inarched  in- 
to ihe  town  in  state ;  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  troop, 
nd  others  which  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
tbe  action,  marshalling  the  way,  and  the  Laird  of 
Westqaarter,  with  his  foot  company,  keeping  the 
port  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.    The  whole  company 
was  received  at  the  mayor^s  house  ;  where,  during 
dinner,  it  was  remarked  with  surprise  that  they 
dnmk  the  king's  health.     When  dinner  was  con- 
daded,  Mr  Alexander  Henderson   preached  to 
^bem  in  the  great  church  of  St  Nicholas,  choosinc; 
for  his  text  the  same  significant  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture with  which  he  had  concluded  the  Assembly 
J      of  Glasgow,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thoQ  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 

*  thy  footstool." 

'        The  Scottish  army,  which  had  previously  been 
^      in  considerable  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  <li<l 

*  Jiot  immediately  procure  at  Newcastle  the  supplies 

t^hich  they  had  expected.     A  great  number  of  tb<3 
dtizens,  and  in  particular  all  the  victuallers  and 
t    bakers,  bo  soon  as  the  town  was  deserted  by  Lord 

s2 
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Conway's  army,  had  fled  from  their  boues^  4iiQii|^ 
every  thing  of  value  with  them,  and  leftviiig  th^ 
rest  locked  up.  The  cpmmittee,  however,  met  09 
Monday  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  making  search 
for  provisions;  jand  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
was  the  discovery  of  a  prodigious  concealed  store 
which  had  belonged  to  the  royal  army.  Besides 
four  thousand  muskets  and  as  many  swords,  they 
found  here  five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cheese, 
many  hundred  holls  of  pease  and  r]^,  some  hard 
fish,  and  abundance  of  beer. 

The  capture  of  Newcastle  was  of  great  adranr 
tage  to  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters.  It  had,  in 
the  first  place,  all  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  victory 
upon  the  minds  of  the  enemy.  In  the  second 
place,  it  supplied  them  with  provisions,  of  which 
they  had  previously  been  in  great  want.  Lastlyi 
it  enabled  them  to  g^ve  the  people  of  ElnglaiML  a 
proof  of  those  friendly  intentions  which  they  had 
avowed  on  entering  the  country,  by  permitting  the 
▼essels  which  then,  as  now,  supplied  the  capital 
with  coal,  to  ply  backward  and  forward  as  usiuJt 
without  the  slightest  interruption.^^ 

There  was  at  this  time  a  complete  mass  of 
events  favourable  to  the  Scottish  arms.  The  vic- 
tory of  Newbum,  and  the  capture  of  Newcastle^ 
■were  immediately  followed  by  the  acquisitioii  of 
Durham,  Tynemoutb,  and  Shields.  On  the  same 
.day  that  they  gained  the  victory  of  Newbum,  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  was  surrendered 
to  their  friends  there ;  and  a  party  of  English,  ssl- 
lying  from  Berwick,  was  repelled  with  leas,  by  tto 
£arl  of  Haddington,  so  that  <<  the  carta,"  says 
Baillie,  '*  which  they  brought  with  them  to  take 
back  the  Scots  cannon,  were  only  employed  te 
take  back  their  own  dead."    The  number  WMLthi 
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jHilfliidoiir  of  these  tnccesaea  were  interiHieted  bj 
the  piaty  or  snpentitioii  of  the  Scottish  anny  into  » 
fnaoifestation  of  Divine  fkyonr ;  and  a  day  was  set 
apart  for  acknowledging  their  sense  of  Ahnighty 
goodness,  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Their  joy  was 
damped  immediately  after,  by  intelligence,  that 
the  £arl  of  Haddington,  who  was  left  in  command 
of  the  south-east  province  of  Scotland,  and  who 
was  at  once  a  wealthy  and  a  well-affected  noble- 
man, had  been,  on  the  30th  of  August,  only  two 
days  after  his  triumph  over  the  Berwick  party, 
destroyed,  along  with  eighty  of  his  friends  and  re- 
tainers, by  an  explosion  which  took  place  in  Dun- 
glass  castle,  where  he  was  residing.  Yet  even 
this  event  turned  out  to  their  advantage  ;  for  the 
akrm  occasioned  by  the  explosion  causing  the 
beacons  to  be  everywhere  lighted  up,  the  garrison 
of  Edioburgh  castle  conceived  that  a  royal  fleet 
was  coming  to  their  relief,  and  immediately  held 
a  grand  feast,  which  so  much  impaired  their  little 
slock  of  provisions,  that^  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  were  obliged  to  surrender  by  downright 
starvation.  The  obstinate  gallantry  displayed  by 
this  garrison,  is  one  of  the  finest  points  in  the 
campaign  of  1640 ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record, 
that  they  were  permitted  by  the  terms  of  surren- 
der, to  march  forth  in  arms,  carrying  their  cannon 
and  baggage,  with  buUets  in  their  mouths,  cocked 
matches  on  their  fire-arms,  and  colours  flying,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  Germany  in  such  cases, 
to  show  that  they  only  retired  from  their  charge 
at  their  own  will,  and  were  not  subjected  to  the 
discretion  of  the  enemy.  Somerville,  however,  a 
.carious  annalist  of  the  time,^^  could  not  help  re- 
cording that,  although  they  had  procured  such 
good  terms  from  the  besiegers,  they  did  not  per- 
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form  their  proud  march. down  the  High  Street; 
without  being  pretty  well  battered  at  once  by  hard 
words  and  more  substantial  missiles,  from  the 
tcmgues  and  hands  of  **  the  derout  wives  of  £din'' 
burgh." 

The  situation  of  King  Charles  was,  meanwhile, 
as  miserable  as  that  of  his  insurgent  subjects  iras 
triumphant.  Hurried  into  war  by  Laud,  Strafiord» 
and  his  own  inclinations,  and  trusting  to  make  an 
efiectire  party  with  the  English,  by  the  indigna* 
tion  which  he  supposed  they  must  feel'  at  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Scots,  he  had  left  London  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Covenanters  crossed  the  Tweed; 
and  was  at  Northallerton  when  he  learnt  that  his 
troops  bad  been  beat  at  Newburn.  He  immedi- 
ately retired,  with  a  distressed  mind,  to  York, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  concentrate  and  increaBa 
his  forces.  He,  and  Strafford,  and  Laud,  used 
every  effort  to  rouse  the  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  to  inspire  the  men  already  in  arms 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  fighting  in  a  civil  war.  But  the  militia  refused 
to  be  embodied  without  pay,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  them  ;  and 
as  for  the  army,  it  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
Clarendon,  much  more  incensed  against  its  own 
leaders  than  against  the  Scots.  Deserted  by  the 
affection  of  dl  his  subjects,  except  a  chosen  few ; 
opposed,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  raw  and 
unwilling  recruits,  to  one  of  twenty-four  thousand 
experienced  and  determined  enthusiasts ;  destitute 
of  money,  and  unable  from  fear  to  call  the  parlia- 
ment, which  alone  could  supply  him  with  it,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  resource  except  one^ 
wbicb  could  have  only  come  to  him  in  the  very 
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eitrepHty  of  dittvessy— the  compassion  of  his  sub- 
jeets. 

Xbere  were  circumstances,  however,  which  in- 
dnoed  the  Scottish  army  to  pause  with  the  success 
tbey  had  already  achieved.  Many  of  their  men, 
disgusted  with  the  hardships  of  the  service,  or  dis- 
inclined to  the  cause,  thought  proper  to  retire  into 
their  own  country.  Money  was  becoming  scarce 
with  th^m,  and  they  were  consequently  compelled 
to  take  so  much  provision  upon  credit,  that  they 
feared  the  English  would  soon  get  tired  of  their 
company.  They  feared,  moreover,  that  to  press 
any  further  up<m  the  king  for  the  present,  would 
turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  his  favour ;  and 
there  wasy  besides,  a  considerable  party  of  their  own 
body,  who  were  disposed  in  a  friendly  manner  to- 
wards him. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  by  the  committee,  al- 
most immediately  after  their  victory,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  king.  On  the  2d  of  September 
they  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  enclosing  a  pe- 
tition, which  they  requested  him  to  lay  before  the 
king.  This  petition,  which  was  couched  in  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  respectfal  terms,  stated,  that 
being  obliged  by  their  grievances  to  come  into 
England,  to  seek  his  own  royal  ear,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  '<  remove  such  forces  as  their  ene- 
mies had  pkiced  to  oppose  them  at  Newbum ;" 
that  they  entertained  no  wish  but  to  petition  him 
for  relii^;  and  that  they  now  humbly  intreated 
he  would  be  pleased  to  call  a  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, which  they  conceived  to  be  the  only  means 
now  likely  to  succeed  in  restoring  peace  to  xW 
two  eoanuieti* 
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disposed  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  one  who 
commanded,  and  had  influence  over,  about  four 
thousand  of  their  army.  He  was  only  sentenced 
to  keep  his  chamber.^^ 

The  secret  history  of  Montrose's  conduct  at 
this  period,  is,  that  since  the  pacification  of  Ber^ 
wick,  when  he  was  gained  over  by  the  king  in 
person,  he  had  been  exerting  himself  to  form  a 
royal  party  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  himself  should 
be  head.  The  only  object  which  this  noUeman 
ever  cherished,  was  personal  aggrandisement :  his 
sole  inspiration  was  the  vice^  or  the  virtue,  of  am- 
bition.^'' In  early  youth,  when  returning  from  his 
travels,  full  of  foreign  accomplishments,  and  in  the 
spring-tide  of  youthful  hope,  he  had  endearoured 
to  attract  the  favourable  attention  of  his  sove^ 
reign.^^  Disappointed  in  that  object,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  wounded  self-love  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
die  Covenanters ;  where  for  some  time  he  acted 
with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  fairly  showed  that  he 
aimed  at  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  plac«  in  their 
councils  and  army.  But  Rothes  had  from  the  be- 
ginning taken  the  lead  in  their  councils,  and  Les- 
lie was  preferred  as  generalissimo,  both  on  account 
of  his  superior  military  experience,  and  because 
his  preferment  could  excite  the  jealousy  of  nO 
individual  nobleman.  Montrose,  therefore,  see* 
ing  it  impossible  to  acquire  the  distinction  h0 
aimed  at  in  the  popular  party,  was  easily  persua* 
ded  to  revert  to  the  king,  by  the  prospect  wfaieh 
Charles  held  out  to  him  of  becoming  head  of  tto 
loyal  party  about  to  be  formed  in  Scotland.  Dfr^ 
ring  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  last  eanl* 
paign  and  the  present,  he  had  exerted  himaelf  H^ 
cretly  to  gain  over  his  personal  friends  and  othen 
to  the  king ;  and  sucb  VisA  WiSkYoft  «oftCft«h  thi^ 
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A  the  6tli  of  July,  1640,  a  bond  of  association, 
[nwii  oat  by  himself,  and  headed  by  his  name, 
iraa  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  the  Lords  Fie- 
odiig,  Boyd,  and  Almond ;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Saris  of  Marischal,  Mar,  Athole,  Kinghom,  Perth j 
^eUy,  Home,  and  Seaforth,  and  the  Lords  Stor- 
lont,  Erskine,  Dmmmond,  Napier,  and  Ker,  as 
fell  as  by  some  persons  of  less  note ;  engaging  to 
laintain  the  royal  authority,  with  the  liberties  of 
be  kingdom,  against  all  who  should  display  other 
letigns.  This  document,  from  the  place  where  it 
ras  framed,  is  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
pithet  of  *^  The  Cumbernauld  Association."  It 
ras  the  first  attempt  at  a  secession  from  the  pure 
Ijeet  and  motives  of  the  Covenant,  and  may  be 
ocepted  as  a  proof  that  the  unity  of  feeling  with 
rfaich  Scotland  at  first  took  up  arms  for  the  pro- 
Bction  of  her  religion,  was  no  longer  the  same, 
nift  had,  as  it  were,  become  broken  by  its  very 
access. 

Uiged  probably  by  the  discovery  of  Montrose's 
liaaffection,  the  Scottish  committee  soon  settled 
he  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  with  the  king.  Com- 
luanonerB  from  both  sides  being  appointed,  a  meet- 
Bg  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Rippon, 
i  Tillage  situated  halfway  betwixt  the  quarters  of 
be  two  armies.  It  was  there  agi^ed  that  hos- 
ilities  should  cease  betwixt  them  on  the  26th 
i  October.  Charles  consented  to  obey  the  na- 
ional  Toice  by  calling  a  parliament.  On  that 
anditiony  the  peers  in  council  at  York  agreed  to 
Nicrow  upon  their  personal  security,  and  the  city 
if  London  agreed  to  lend,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Boney  to  pay  both  armies,  till  such  time  as  it  was 
speeted  the  national  grievances  would  be  setlXed 
m  parliameirt    The  Scottiab  army  was  to  recevie 
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£850  a-day,  and  to  remain  at  Newcastle.  In  the 
meantime,  the  commission  for  settling  the  terms 
of  peace  was  transferred  from  Rippon  to  London, 
in  order  to  attend  upon  parliament,  which  had 
been  called  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  November. 


*  ■ 
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As  when  the  sea  Inreaks  o'er  its  bounds. 
And  oTerflows  the  level  grounds. 
Those  banks  and  dams,  that  like  a  skreen 
Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  io. 

Hudibnu, 


Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  acted  a  chief 
patt  in  the  struggle  with  the  king,  from  this  period 
will  he  observed  to  appear  in  only  a  secondary 
character.  It  had  done  to  England  the  valuable 
service  of  proving  that  their  common  sovereign 
was  to  be  successfuUy  resisted  :  it  now  yielded  up 
to  its  more  powerful  neighbour  the  task  of  pro- 
secuting to  l^e  utmost  his  reduction  within  the 
fimits  of  that  prerogative  which  he  had  so  far 
tnmsgressed.  England  being  once  fisdrly  engaged 
in  the  struggle,  for  which  it  had  been  so  long  ripe, 
and  was  at  this  juncture  so  competent,  Scotland 
fell  back  to  its  natural  position  as  only  an  auxili- 
ary. 

The  diange  of  combatants  was  by  no  means  fa- 
viNirable  to  the  king.  He  had  hitherto  contended 
with  a  people  who,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
resistance  wlnoh  they  had  offered  to  his  measures, 
were  in  reafity  by  no  means  inspired  with  any 
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fltrong  feeling  of  hostility  to  his  person,  but  were 
rather,  from  many  circumstances,  warmly  attached 
to  it.  He  had  now  to  meet  the  sterner  array  of  a 
nation  which  was  not  a  priori  so  well  inclined  to 
his  person,  which  was  much  more  powerful  and 
enlightened,  and  to  which  he  had,  if  possible,  given 
deeper  cause  of  offence. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  his  new  enemies,  he 
still  retained  the  old ;  for  the  Scottish  army,  as  it 
had  already  obliged  him  to  call  the  English  par- 
liament, so  it  continued  to  hang  over  him,  a  will- 
ing bugbear  to  frighten  him  into  compliance  with 
all  the  revolutionary  schemes  which  that  body  of 
republicans  chose  to  devise  for  his  destruction. 

The  parliament — the  famed  Long  Parliament-^ 
met  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  was  no  sooner 
seated  than  it  began  to  direct  its  energies  against 
the  royal  authority.  It  sooti  became  apparent  diat 
Charles,  in  constituting  that  uncompromising  body^ 
had  only  organized  an  engine  which  was  to  woric 
his  own  ruin.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  impeach 
his  most  zealous  and  prominent  minister,  the  Bail 
of  Strafford,  of  high  treason.  It  next  proceeded 
to  impeach,  and  to  commit  for  trial,  Archbishim 
Laud,  or  as  he  was  popularly  and  punningly  styled 
in  allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature,  <'  his  little 
grace,"  who^  like  Strafford,  was  obnoxious  to  the 
nation  by  his  advocation  of  arbitrary  measures  ini 
the  royal  council.  The  Scots  had  demanded  the 
surrender  of  these  ministers  (as  well  as  wma 
others)  to  public  vengeance,  from  resentment  oC 
what  they  had  done  in  regard  to  Scotland ;  and  the 
English  nation  seem  to  have  felt  that  their  destnie^ 
tion  was  necessary,  as  an  atonement  to  the  genhw 
of  liberty,  which  they  had  so  grievously  offended^ 
and  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  hencefortb»  like 
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ImDi  be  disposed  to  act  as  the  agents  of  royal 
mnny.  They  were  successively  executed,^  al- 
so^ at  a  considerable  interval ;  and  it  may  be 
My  presumed  that  their  deaths  paved  the  way  for, 
y  preparing  the  people  to  sanction^  the  similar  fate 
mtiULlly  awarded  to  the  king. 

The  Commons  of  England  disp1a3red  their  as- 
mSmuj  over  the  sovereign  by  varioas  other  arts. 
Thsy  extorted  from  him,  in  particnlar,  a  bill  which 
ilUad  them  to  sit  as  long  as  they  chose,  without 
Hag  ]iable  to  dissolution,  or  even  to  prorogation, 
^Ui  decree.  They  also  prepared  to  give  a  final 
ow  to  his  authority,  by  demolishing,  what  had 
■g  been  esteemed  its  chief  bulwark,  the  Esta- 
Buied  Church  of  England. 
Hm  parliament  which  performed  these  wonders, 
■  composed  of  three  different  parties ;  the  friends 
the  king  and  the  church,  who  were  very  few ;  the 
imda  of  presbyterianism,  who  were  also  in  gene- 
1  frisodly  to  the  king ;  and  the  republicans  or  in- 
^wndents,  who  cared  for  no  description  of  consti- 
ted  church,  and  who  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
e  Idog.  The  last  party  was  the  most  numerous ; 
dy  being  as  yet  in  strict  alliance  with  the  Presby- 
imi  or  middle  party,  it  was  able  to  command  on 

occasions  triumphant  majorities  in  tlie  house, 
le  first  or  loyal  party  was  not  only  smaller,  but 
IS  not  nearly  so  steadfast  or  zealous :  the  opposite 
rty  often  tired  it  out  by  debating,  and,  after  most 
d  retired  to  dinner  or  to  other  relaxations,  some- 
iies  accomplished  objects  which  could  not  have 
en  otherwise  obtained.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
len  the  matter  in  debate  was  no  less  than  the  ex* 
ence  or  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
fdiats  retired  almost  to  a  man,  leaving  the  puri- 
HI  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  their  absence ;  which 
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caused  Lord  Falkland  to  make  the  liidicP0ii8»  biit 
just  remark,  that  <<  the  enemies  of  the  church  hated 
it  worse  than  the  deril,  while  its  very  heat  fnends 
,did  not  like  it  so  well  as  their  dinner."^ 

Daring  all  these  transactions  the  Scottish  army 
lay  in  comfortahle  quarters  at  Newcastle^  and  the 
•commissioners'  of  the  kingdom  resided  in  London. 
.When  the  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Rippon»  it 
was  expected  that,  like  that  of  Berwick,  it  wooM 
be  transacted  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  Hit 
JBnglish  malcontents,  however,  saw  lliat  the  conti- 
nuance  of  the  Scottish  Covenantors  in  arms,  with 
their  demands  still  unsatisfied,  was  absolutely  net 
cessary  to.  their  existence  as  a  parliament ;  and 
they  contrived,  on  various  pretences,  to  protract 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  till  such  tinie  as  they 
felt  the  spirit  of  their  own  country  to  be  sufficient 
fer  their  protection.  They  willingly  supported  the 
Scottish  army,  at  its  stipulated  ratio  of  £850  a-day* 
and  even  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  eUntceur  for 
the  more  effectual  purchase  of  its  countenance^ 
Under  the  pretext  of  repaying  the  losses  which  the 
kingdom  had  endured  by  the  war,  they  voted  them 
what  they  styled  a  brotherfy  assistance  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000,  paying  £80,000  as  a  first  in- 
stalment of  the  sum.  So  long  as  the  army  lived 
in  good  quarters,  and  received  its  pay  with  due  re- 
gularity, it  was  of  course  willing  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  views  of  the  parliament. 

The  commissioners  for  the  management  of  the 
treaty  had  been  appointed  from  the  beginning  a 
house  to  reside  in,  near  London  Stone,  ti^ther 
with  the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Antholin's,  as 
a  proper  place  for  the  performance  of  public  worship 
after  their  own  fashion.  In  that  churoh,  which  was 
connected  with  the  house  by  a  secret  passage. 
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throvgh  which  the  commissioners  could  enter  the 
gallery^  without  heing  seen,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  attended  the  commis- 
sion, as  Baillie,  Henderson,  Blair,  and  Gillespie, 
preached  every  day,  from  morning  till  night,  to  the 
people  of  London,  who  flocked  in  such  crowds  to 
hear  them,  that  after  thousands  had  heen  admitted, 
scores  clung  to  the  windows,  to  catch  the  very 
echoes  of  this  newfangled  and  favourite  species  of 
sacred  rhetoric  The  effect  of  these  prelections  was 
soon  observable  upon  the  city  mobs,  who  hence- 
forth assailed  the  king,  wherever  he  appeared  upon 
the  street^  with  vehement  denunciations  of  Episco- 
pacy. 

It  was  not  till  August  1641,  nearly  ten  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treaty,  that  the  par- 
liament permitted  it  to  be  concluded.  The  king  had 
in  the  meantime  exerted  himself  to  gain  over  the 
afFeetHNDS  of  the  commissioners,  and  with  such  ef* 
feet,  that  Rothes,  hitherto  their  principal  man,  was 
supposed  to  have  become  his  friend,  although  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  prevented  any 
conspicuous  display  of  the  change  from  ever  being 
made.  Titular  honours,  however,  and  promises  of 
officei  which  were  all  the  unfortunate  monarch  had 
to  bestow,  made  but  a  poor  impression,  in  general, 
upon  the  bosoms  of  these  personages,  com|>ared 
with  what  was  produced  by  the  substantial  bribes 
—for  such  they  must  be  termed — which  the  par- 
liament bad  already  given  them.  Moreover,  with- 
out regard  to  such  means  of  biassing  affection,  the 
Scottish  army  and  people  were  as  yet  much  more 
strongly  disposed  to  side  with  the  parliament,  their 
new  ally,  than  with  the  king,  who  might  in  some 
measure  be  termed  their  old  enemy.  Charles  was 
still  known  to  be  anxious  to  save  Episcopacy  both 
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in  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  was  evident  from 
the  conduct  of  jmrliament,  that  that  detested  njn- 
tern  of  worship  would  speedily  be  so  completely 
abolished  as  never  to  give  them  any  farther  annoy- 
ance. They  are  even  at  this  time  supposed  to  have 
been  flattered  by  the  dominant  party  in  parliament, 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  own  beloved  sys- 
tem of  religion  substituted  in  England  for  that 
which  had  wrought  them  so  much  mischief. 

The  Scots  were  singularly  fortunate  in  thus  be- 
Gommg  an  object  of  competition  between  the  king 
and  parliament ;  being  enabled  by  the  circumstance 
to  get  all  they  wanted  from  both  parties.  From 
parliament  they  had  got  the  arrears  of  their  pay, 
and  an  immense  sup^uous  sum,  neither  of  wbidi 
^ey  had  the  least  reason  to  expect  on  their  enter- 
ing the  war.  From  the  king,  in  the  hope  which  be 
entertained  of  thereby  mollifying  them  towards 
himself,  they  obtained  a  ratification  not  only  of  all 
their  desires  on  the  score  of  religion,  but  also  of 
many  political  advantages ;  he  having  acceded  to 
almost  every  item  of  the  eight  demands  which  they 
made  last  year  at  Newcastle. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  when 
the  Scottish  army  was  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
solved, they  derived  some  further  advantages  from 
the  p9wer  which  they  seemed  to  have,  of  casting 
the  balance  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
king,  not  thinking  that  he  had  yet  sufficiently  se- 
cured them  by  granting  all  their  desires,  and  beh^ 
anxious  that,  in  case  of  the  war  which  he  foresaw 
between  him  and  his  parliament,  they  should  eitfaor 
side  with  him,  or  at  least  remain  neutral,  resolved 
to  pay  their  country  a  visit,  and  to  exert  all  hia 
influence,  and  offer  all  he  had  to  give,  in  order  to 
gain  them  over.     For  this  purpose,  much  againrt 


e(Ust«ly  bronght  into  play  by  thisiOiiich-hwnp 
monarch,  who  might  almost  be  said  to  hara 
come  in  the  character  of  a  SDppliant  to  the  very 
lfl»  whom  two  little  years  before  he  had  de^ 
ced  SB  rebels.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  ercDing 
he  arrived.  He  spent  almost  the  whole  of 
ncceediog  day  in  attendance  opon  public  wor- 

sfter  the  Scottish  fashion;  which,  aa  if  to 
fy  the  oeople  as  much  as  possible,  was  per* 
ed  by  tlieir  favoaiite  preacher,  Mr  Alexander 
lenon,  in  that  rery  Chapel-Koyal,  which,  for 
.ty  years  before  the  insurrection,  had  beev 
,  10  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Scottish  na- 

fbr  the  petfonnance  of  the  Episcopalian  ser- 
Tfae  same  cleigyman  was  appointed  to  at- 
Um  constantly  aa  a  tort  of  domestic  chaplain. 
By  erery  morning  and  evening  beftRV  him,  and 
r  to  preach  to  him  every  Sunday  himself,  or 
md  beside  his  chair  while  some  minister  of  his 
intmenC  took  bis  place  in  the  pulpit.  Besidei 
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he  no  long^  entertained  that  aversion  to  it,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  be^  the  occasion  of  all  the 
late  titmbles. 

In  all  his  public  acta  he  zealously  pursued  the 
same  object.  When  he  met  them  for  the  first  time 
in  parliament,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  give 
a  formal  ratification  to  the  acts  ahready  acknow- 
ledged in  the  treaty,  by  touching  Aem  with  the 
sceptre— a  ceremony  which  senred  in  Scotland  the 
purposes  answered  in  England  by  the  royal  signa- 
ture. But  they  rejected  ^his  proposal,  on  the  plea 
that  it  supposed  an  invalidity  in  the  treaty ;  and 
they  contented  themselves  with  seeing  him  pub- 
lish and  proclaim  the  acts  in  his  own  name.  He 
then  consented  to  various  new  acts,  which  dwy 
proposed  to  him  as  necessary  for  the  peace  Imd 
well-being  of  the  kingdom.  One  was  to  decree 
that  pariiament  should  meet  once  every  three 
years,  without  the  necessity  of  being  called,  as  it 
had  hitherto  been,  by  himself.  Another  was  to 
put  into  their  hands  the  power  of  choosing  the 
officers  of  state,  of  justice,  and  of  law,  without  his 
having  any  power  of  interference  in  the  matter. 
He  might  thus  be  said  to  have  denuded  himself  of 
all  but  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  country, 
•nd  to  have  surrendered  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment back  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  from 
whom  he  had  obtained  it. 

But  the  favours  which  he  thus  heaped  upon  the 
nation  at  large  were  scarcely  calculated  to  make 
such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  as  thoee 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  individual  heads  of 
the  new  government.  The  chief  offices  were,  in 
the  first  place,  according  to  the  object  of  the  act, 
filled  with  the  leading  Covenanters.  Loudon 
was  made  Chancellor,  with  an  earldom,  and  a 
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pmn  of  LIOOO  sterling  a-year ;  Argyle,  Glen- 

CUB,  lothim,  and  LindBay,  became  a  committee 

fordisdiargmg  the  office  of  Treasurer;  the  Earl 

•>    ?^.  ^^^^^b|  who  had  deputed  hia  eldest  son  to 

•i    ^tbeiHnks  of  the  Covenanters,  was  continued 

I    m  \u  0^  ^  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Thomas 

i    ^yi  lotwithatftTi^ing  his  betrayal  of  the  king's 

a    l"*"^  thioagbout  the  whole  troubles,  remained 

jl   m  die  otoation  of  Lord  Advocate ;  Johnstoun  be- 

™"Lofd  iji  Session,  with  a  pension  ;  and  Sir 

w"^  Hope^  junior,  was  made  Justice-General. 

yy  ^OQB  were^  moreover,  distributed  among 

:^    ^^i^^'ISy^  was  raised  to  a  marquisate — ^Loudon, 

i   «*Bfltve8aid,to  an  earldom.  Old  General  Leslie 

I  f.    ^"^^1  of  Leven,  the  king  himself  putting  on 

el    ••"*et  in  a  iiill  meeting  of  parliament.^   The 

)t    ^^J^'^t'General,  Ahnond,  was  made  Earl  of 

I    "*ww;  the  Lairds  of  Dudhope  and  Arbuth. 

■I    "^ ^ '^^^de  Viscounts ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Mur- 

*  ™^  iaL*®^"^  ™"*  ^*  signed  the  Covenant) 
i  ?T*j*u»e(l  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
i    Tl/JJ/   Many  inferior  persons  were  knighted. 

#  ^%  as  Clarendon  remarks,  seemed  to  have 
^  kj/^^ject  than  to  honour  and  prefer  every 
■jC   ^j,JI?^Jy  ^^  proportion  to  the  ability  which 

I  V  ^^doal  possessed  of  doing  him  misdiief. 
j«  *^€re  tbe  clergy  forgotten.  Henderson,  who 
^^^  a  sort  of  favourite  with  the  king,  got  the 
y  I|™  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  which  had  formerly 
.»  fy  deemed  "  a  morsel  fit  for  a  bishop  T''  Gillespie 
-'*  ^*  pension  settled  upon  him  ;  and  the  profes- 
?  *^  of  the  universities,  who  were  generally  at  the 
■    '^'fi  time  ministers,  were  endowed  with  liberal 

^^ns  from  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed 

^"•wprics. 
Miile  the  king  bestowed  these  favouis  upon 
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his  enemies,  he  was  not  permitted  to  display  the 
least  favour  for  bis  friends.  All  that  he  could  pro- 
cure for  those  who  had  served  him  most  fitdthfiillj 
in  the  late  convulsions  was,  that  they  should  not 
be  given  up  to  the  popular  vengeance.  The  uih 
fortunate  cavaliers  coidd  not  help  remarking,  with 
Inttemess  of  spirit,  that  if  they  had  served  his  ma- 
jesty with  less  zeal,  they  would  probably  have  been 
more  liberally  rewarded;  and  one  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Camwath,  went  «o  far  as  to  say  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  that  he  c<mceived  the  best  plan  to 
procure  the  favour  of  the  king,  would  be  to  go 
over  to  Ireland  and  join  Sir  Phelim'  O'Neal,  l]be 
chief  of  the  rebels  who  were  then  agitating  that- 
unhappy  country.^ 

There  were,  however,  at  this  period,  some  friends 
of  the  king,  who  were  not  to  be  prevented  by  his 
present  inabiUty  to  reward  them,  from  engaging  in 
enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  his  interests. 
Among  these,  the  Earl  of  Montrose  was  by  many 
degrees  the  most  zealous.  An  incident  had  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  king's  visit,  which  caused 
this  restless  nobleman  to  be  arrested  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  thrown  into  Edinburgh  casde.  His 
bond  of  association,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
was  discovered  by  Argyle.  Being  immediately 
seized,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  and  required  to  give  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  He  owned  the  bond,  and  gave  some 
reasons  for  having  entered  into  it,  which  provoked 
his  examinators  to  such  a  degree,  that,  but  for  the 
fear  of  precipitating  a  rupture  with  the  royalists, 
he  would  have  been  proceeded  against  capitally. 
One  circumstance  which  came  out  against  bun  dn- 
ling  the  examination  gave  peculiar  offence :  It 
waa  diiseovered  that  Vie  \i8A  u\^«rada  caLomnioiu 
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stfttement  regarding  Argyle,  to  the  e£fect  that  that 
nobleman  bad  pnblidy  declared  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  parliament  to  depose  the  king.  On  being 
charged  with  this,  he  gave  for  his  author  Mr  John 
Stnarty  Commissary  of  Dunkeld ;  who,  being  forth- 
with examined,  declared,  that  last  year,  being  with 
the  Earl  of  Athole  and  some  other  gentlemen  in 
Aisle's  tent  at  the  Ford  of  Lyon,  he  had  heard 
his  lordship  say,  <*  that  the  Covenanters  had  con- 
sulted both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  (concern-- 
ing)  the  deposing  of  the  king^  and  gotten  resolu- 
tion that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases— deser- 
tion, invasion,  and  vendition ;  and  that  they  had 
resolved,  at  the  last  sitting  of  parliament,  to  ac* 
eomplish  that  object  at  its  next  session."  Stuart, 
for  giving  circidation  to  this  calmnny,  which  fell 
under  the  description  of  leasing'making^  and  ha- 
ying eventually  acknowledged  that  he  did  so  from 
malice,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 
V  Montrose  continued  in  Edinbargh  castle,  along 
with  his  fellow-conspirators,  Lord  Napier,  and 
the  Lairds  of  Keir  and  Blackball,  when  the  king 
arrived  in  Scotland.  It  will  appear  strange,  ^at 
while  imder  strict  confinement,  he  should  have 
contrived  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  king. 
Yet  it  seems  certain  that  he  did  so.  An  abortive 
ploty  termed  <«  The  Incident,"  which  came  to  light 
while  the  king  resided  here,  and  which  seems  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  simultaneous  conspiracy 
tfan>nghont  the  three  kingdoms  in  fovour  of  dis- 
tressed royalty,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  active 
and  unhesitating  genius. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  had,  previous  to  this 
made  his  peace  with  the  Covenautws,  and 
now^  along  with  his  brother  the  Eail  of  LvnwV^ 
kigfa  in  their  conBdence,  and  almost  on  a  \e\e\  m\^ 

vol,,  I,  u 
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Argyle  in  the  management  of  afikirs.  Montroae 
was  therefore  pleased  to  honom:  him  and  his  brother 
with  a  share  of  that  invidious  antipathy  which  he 
had  previously  cherished  towards  Argyle.  Struck 
with  an  idea,  that  if  these  men  were  all  removed^ 
the  king's  interest  and  his  own  would  at  once  liae^ 
he  proposed  to  Charles,  in  a  letter,  a  plan  for  haf 
Ting  them  assassinated.  The  mind  of  the  king 
revolted  with  horror  from  a  proposal,  which,  how- 
ever suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  half-barbaroos 
state  like  Scotland,  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  an 
enlightened  mind;^  but  he  expressed  no  dislike 
to  a  modification  of  the  plan,  wnich  Montrose  iuH 
mediately  afterwards  seems  to  have  submitted  to 
him,  the  object  of  which  was,  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals should  only  be  arrested  and  tried  for  high 
treason.  There  is  no  direct  evidence,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  either  Montrose  projected,  or  that 
Charles  sanctioned,  the  scheme ;  yet  the  train  of 
events  which  foUowed  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  explicable  upon  any  other  supposition. 

The  scheme  of  the  plot  was  strongly  character- 
istic of  Scotland — it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
an  ancient  raid.  The  three  obnoxious  noblemen 
were  to  have  been  called  out  of  their  beds  on  a 
particular  night,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
requested  by  the  king  to  visit  him  in  his  bed- 
chamber. As  ibey  were  proceeding  thither,  they 
were  to  be  arrested  as  traitors  by  a  set  of  officen 
devoted  to  the  king;  then  they  were  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  wai 
to  keep  a  body  of  soldiers  in  readiness;  under 
which  escort  they  were  to  be  hurried  on  board  a 
vessel  in  Leith  roads ;  where  they  were  to  lie  se- 
cure from  the  interference  of  the  people,  tiD  ancb 
time  as  the  kmg  had  gained  ^  ^uf^dent  ascendency 
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in  the  coimtiyy  to  tiy,  condemn,  and  execute  them. 
It  was  part  of  the  project,  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh was  to  be  seized  by  the  same  body  of  sol- 
dier^ and  the  castle  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose.  Probably  it  was  contemplated,  that, 
the  chief  men  being  cnt  off,  the  people  overawed, 
the  seat  of  government  seized,  and  the  parliament 
mbjected  to  the  royal  will,  matters  in  Scotland 
would  once  more  revert  to  their  ancient  channels, 
and  Charles  be  enabled  to  appear  before  his  Eng- 
lish parliament  with  a  force  sufficient  to  suppress 
it. 

Circumstances  corroborating  this  view  of  **  The 
Inddent"  were  actually  taking  place,  or  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  in  the  two  sister  countries. 
In  England,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  draw 
the  army  into  a  sort  of  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Ling,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  parliament ; 
and  in  Ireland,  an  insurrection  of  the  Catholics 
was  just  on  the  very  same  day  taking  place,  which, 
though  certainly  attended  with  circumstances  not 
calculated  to  be  favourable  to  any  party  concern- 
ed, was  unquestionably  undertaken  with  a  view 
towards  the  promotion  of  the  royal  interest. 

The  plot  of  "  The  Incident*'  was  divulged  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  invited  to  join  in  it,  and  re- 
fused. On  his  conveying  the  intelligence  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hurry,  that  officer  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  it  to  General  Leslie,  and  he  in  his  turn 
immediately  communicated  it  to  the  persons  chiefly 
concerned.  They  instantly  took  measures  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons  for  the  ensuing  night, 
and  next  morning,  after  writing  a  hasty  apology  to 
the  king  for  their  conduct,  retired  to  Kinneil  House 
in  West  Lothian,  the  seat  of  the  mother  of  xV\e  Vno 
Hamilton^.     The  whole  city  caught  tVie  «\aT\sk% 
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tbe  friends  and  retainers  of  the  three  noblemea 
sembled  for  their  protection ;  and  the  chief  €!«▼«- 
nanters  set  watches  upon  their  houses.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  king  went  np  the  main  street  of  the 
city,  with  fi^e  or  six  hundred  armed  men  behind 
him,  with  whom  he  entered  the  outer  hall  of  (he 
Parliament  House.  He  complained  loudly  to  pa»* 
liament  against  the  three  noblemen,  whom  he  wot 
cused  of  a  design  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  reconciliation  with  his  people,  by  breaking  up 
the  parliament.  He  demanded  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  return  till  the  matter  was  in^ 
Testigated ;  and  he  proposed  that  his  own  conduct 
should  be  scrutinized  at  the  pleasure  of  parliament 

The  Scottish  Estates  were  necessarily  much 
alarmed  at "  The  Incident;"  but  they  took  some  yi- 
gorous  measures  for  their  own  plotection,  and  eresk^ 
nally  had  the  resolution  to  sit  still.  An  acconnt 
of  1^  plot  was  communicated  to  the  English  par^ 
liament  by  a  committee  which  that  body  had  da^ 
puted  to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  spies  upon  the  king; 
and  such  was  the  alarm  which  it  occasioned  in 
London,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mount  a 
guard  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  soon  passed  into  oblivion,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  where  two  days  had  not  elapsed 
after  its  discovery  before  Argyle,  Hamilton,  and 
Lanark,  had  returned,  and  were  taken  once  mora 
into  favour  by  the  king. 

After  remaining  three  months  in  Edinbmgfa^ 
Charles  was  at  last  hurried  away  by  intelligence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  Catholic  inaurree* 
tion.  Owing  to  a  disappointment  which  that  party 
had  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise^ 
in  not  being  able  to  seize  the  city  of  Dublin,  they 
had  permitted  themselves  to  be  transported  be- 
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id  tbe  bounds  of  reason  and  humanity,  and  had 
smpted  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the 
iCestants  and  English  who  resided  within  their 
Atry.  Charles  saw  it  to  be  necessary  for  his 
nrest  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings,  the  whole 
ne  of  which  would  probably  be  imputed  to 
iielf ;  and,  after  opening  a  negotiation  with  the 
ittish  Parliament  for  uie  transportation  of  a 
y  of  their  troops  over  to  the  sister  island,  to  be 
iloyed  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  he  took 
uty  leave  of  Scotland.  On  the  evening  before 
ieparture,  (November  17,)  he  feasted  the  whole 
he  nobility  in  the  great  hall  of  Holyroodhonse, 
declared  that  he  **  went  away  a  contented 
ice  from  a  contented  people." 
Every  day  after,  the  king  s  return  to  London, 
gs  seemed  to  Wprecipitated  faster  and  faster 
■rds  that  bloody  climax,  which  men  had  for 
le  time  looked  forward  to  as  the  only  termina- 
I  to  the  present  extraordinary  conflict  of  opi- 
ne. It  may  be  useful  at  such  a  period  for  the 
ior  to  pause,  and,  casting  one  hurried  glance 
kward,  prepare  himself  for  the  ground  which 
■  yet  to  traverse.  He  has,  in  the  first  place, 
I  ft  pious  and  benignant  sovereign  assume  the 
eniment  of  a  country  which  was  rendered  al- 
t  ungovernable  by  the  violence  of  religious  and 
deal  faction.  He  has  seen  this  monarch  side 
1  the  party  whose  religious  and  political  sen- 
nta  seemed  most  fiavourable  to  the  interests  of 
larchy ;  the  party  which  seemed  to  comprise 
bulk  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  intelligence  of 
country.  He  has  seen  the  monarch,  in  order 
nuntain  ancient  institutions  against  the  at- 
(■  of  the  opposite  party,  descend  to  the  use  of 
il  and  illegal  powers  which  he  supposed  to  be 

u2 
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Tested  in  himself;  in  particular,  that  he  used  his  sim- 
ple arfoitraiy  will  in  endeaTcraring  to  reform  the  re- 
ligions opinions  of  one  whole  state.  Countenanced 
by  the  liberal  principles  which  had  been  gradually 
spreading  in  the  meantime  throughout  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  this  nation  had  fairly  rebelled ; 
had  overawed  the  king ;  had  then  reduced  him  to 
a  sort  of  obedience  to  his  subjects ;  and  finally,  by 
its  victorious  army,  had  extorted  from  him  such 
concessions  of  his  prerogative  as  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  discrowned  him. 

So  &r  all  was  well ;  and,  if  the  king  had  then 
died,  and  some  collateral  relation  succeeded*  it  is 
probable  that  the  state  would  have  flourished  more 
than  ever  under  the  new  limitations  of  the  royal 
power.  But  the  misfortnna^as,  that  the  king, 
from  whom  these  concessiov%ad  been  wrastedji 
was  naturally  supposed  willing  not  only  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  reasserting  his  pristine  rigfats^ 
but  also  to  revenge  upon  his  insurgent  subjects  the 
insults  and  injuries  which  they  had  seen  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  offer  to  him.  Fearing  the  possibility 
of  a  rebound,  they  were  obliged,  for  their  own 
safety,  to  press  him  harder  and  harder,  and  bind 
him  faster  and  faster,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  see^ 
ing  themselves  placed  in  a  condition  of  complete 
security.  This  of  course  drove  him  to  deepen* 
tion ;  and,  though  unwilling  to  enter  into  war,  he 
was  at  last  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  family,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  frame  of 
government,  to  resort  to  that  last  argument 

The  reader  has  seen  that,  during  the  years  16S9 

and  1640,  when  the  Scottish  Covenanters  appear* 

ed  in  arms  before  him,  there  seemed  to  be  scarce- 

Jy  such  a  thing  in  England  as  a  party  willing  to 

ff spouse  the  interests  of  \ovfi\x^.    TVvv^  luiwever, 
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WW  only  occasioned  by  the  general  apathy  of  the 
nation  towards  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  matter 
of  contention  was  now  (1641)  one  of  more  gei- 
nerai  and  more  exciting  interest.  A  strong  Eng- 
lish party  was  now  banded  against  the  king.  <*  The 
fiye  tiandred  kings  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  as 
King  James  VI.  used  to  call  them,  had  now  ar- 
imyed  themselves  in  the  front  of  majesty ;  and  the 
two  parties  seemed  to  be  committed  for  a  mortal 
straggle.  The  very  danger  of  the  king,  his  help- 
iflssness,  his  wretchedness,  then  gained  him  friends^ 
whom  substantial  pay  and  glittering  honour  could 
not  have  formerly  brought  around  him. 

The  king's  friends  were  chiefly  country  gentle* 
BHm ;  men  of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  who 
feared  that,  if  his  interest  fell,  their  own  must  fall 
likewiae,  and  whdphioreover^  were  generally  at* 
tached  to  the  object  which  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed to  patronise  with  most  distinction,  and  for 
which  he  might  now  be  said  to  be  about  to  do  bat- 
tle,— ^the  Church  of  England,  and  its  far-extended 
privileges.  The  friends  of  parliament  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  mostly  citizens ;  men  bred  to  mercan- 
tiks  employments,  who  felt  their  sympathies  ex- 
citedy  as  is  customary  with  men  of  that  order,  in 
ftvoar  of  any  political  or  religious  movements  that 
promised  to  equalise  more  nearly  the  various  ranks 
of  mankind.  The  king  had  endeavoured,  with 
some  success,  to  gain  back  his  Scottish  subjects, 
tnd  he  calculated  upon  the  hearty  assistance  of  al- 
most all  ranks  and  persuasions  of  the  gentry  of 
England.  The  parliament  trusted  chiefly  to  the 
mluilntants  of  the  city  where  they  were  assembled ; 
Ae  wealthy,  the  numerous,  the  zealous  population 
of  LiOndon. 
■     Wben  Charles  returned  from  Scotland,  lie  fouiv^ 
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the  House  of  CommoiiB  making  a  prodigious  oat- 
cry  about  the  late  conspiracy  in  ScotLmd,  about 
tbe  Irish  massacre,  and  about  the  designs  against 
them  which  they  professed  to  be  daily  discover- 
ing among  the  Papists  and  friends  of  absolute 
royalty.  They  endeayoured  to  make  their  alarms 
the  pretext  for  drawing  a  strong  body-guard  around 
them,  and  even  for  teeing  out  of  the  king's  bands 
the  power  of  raising  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  and 
nominating  officers. to  the  army. .  Charles,  on  his 
part,  was  not  inactiye  in  his  designs  against  thenou 
He  had  endeavoured^  when  in  Scotland,  to  collect 
from  Montrose  and  others  such  a  body  of  eyidence 
•against  certain  of  the  most  violent  of  these  dema- 
gogues, regarding  their  underhand  transactions 
with  the  Covenanters,  as  might  seem  sufficient  to 
convict  them  of  high  treaaad^  in  which  case,  he 
hoped,  their  fate  would  terrify  the  remainder  into 
more  moderate  measures.  He  even  adopted  the 
daring  resolution  of  seizing  five  members  of  the 
Commons  and  one  of  the  Lords,  with  his  own 
band,  while  they  were  in  the  very  place  of  their 
pride,  in  the  very  throne  of  their  successful  sedi- 
tion. He  attempted  to  put  this  design  into  prac- 
tice on  the  3d  of  January,  1642 ;  but  the  obnox« 
ions  individuals  escaped  as  he  entered  the  House, 
and  be  was  at  once  disappointed  in  a  favourite  ob- 
ject, and  overwhelmed  with  popular  opprobrium 
for  so  violent  and  so  unkingly  an  attempt. 

Soon  after  this,  preparations  might  be  said  to 
have  commenced  on  both  sides  for  putting  the 
argument  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  Tlv 
parliament  were,  perhaps,  fully  best  fitted  for  e&- 
tering  into  war ;  for  they.possessed,  in  consequenee 
of  the  late  concessions,  almost  all  the  resouroei  cf 
the  kingdom.     The  king  was  proportionally  unfit 


MRf  tVr  one  ot  tke  panuuuentaiy  ccnapleucBt 
Httbed  the  Ewl  of  Newcutle  totake  poMM- 
■1  Hnll,  wbrae  all  the  Morea  prepared  for  the 
Scottish  campaignH  had  been  depoiited ;  and 
■goardedly  diiclosed  that  he  Iiad  a  aimilar  de- 
npon  Portamonth.  But  the  parliament  anti- 
id  or  thwarted  all  tbeae  flcfaenea.  He  had 
ntired  Irani  London,  where  the  mob  and  the 
■Mnt  together  had  at  length  rendered  it  int- 
de  fior  him  to  live  longer.  He  fixed  hia  ren* 
I  ct  Yoric,  aa  a  commanding  point  of  rendei- 
fv  Ida  friends ;  end  on  the  2&tb  of  Aogoi^ 
t  ifter  mtny  rain  attempts  at  Degotiation  had 
MMde  on  both  tidea,  he  set  np  hia  atandard  at 
{■^■in ;  "  the  open  signal)"  aa  Hnnie  ex- 
■  it^  '^  of  diacord  and  dril  war  throngboat 


I  criaia,  Scotland  atood  in  a  perfectly 
■I  aitnation.  It  owed,  indeed,  great  obliga- 
to  the  English  parliament,  which  had  not 
haatowed  npon  it  a  direct  doncenr  of  money. 
If  preMing  npon  the  king,  compelled  him  to 
V  it  in  all  ita  reliicioaa  imd  Dolitiol  desires. 
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haps,  equally  balanced  between  both  partiea^  The 
cause  of  tbe  parliament  was  in  some  measure  iden- 
tified with  one  they  themselves  had  recently  enter* 
tainedy  was  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  involve  their  favourite  point, — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hierarchy ;  that  of  the  king  appealed  to 
their  ancient  feelings  of  loyalty,  whidi  were  then, 
and  have  ever  since  continued,  very  strong.  It  only 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  their  fears  for  ^le  ae* 
Gurity  of  their  religion  would  make  them  incline  to 
the  parliament,  or  their  anxiety  for  the  honour  af 
the  crown  would  sway  them  towards  the  kiog. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  the  king  had  been  msiic* 
cessfol  in  his  first  conflicts  with  the  parliamentary 
forces,  the  Scots  would  have  been  uiged,  by  their 
affection  for  him,  and  for  the  abstract  spirit  af 
monarchy,  to  fly  to  his  relief  It  se«n8  to  have 
been  the  good  fortune  which  attended  him  in  hb 
first  campaigns  that  chiefly  determined  them  in  the 
opposite  course.  His  forces,  during  the  first 
twelvemonth  of  the  war,  behaved  with  so  randi 
spirit  and  gallantry,  that  he  was  ^ctorious  in  almost 
every  action.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  (about 
July  1643,)  the  whole  of  the  west  and  north  of 
England  was  reduced  under  his  authority,  and  the 
forces  of  the  parliament  were  so  much  broken* 
that,  if  he  had  marched  forward  to  London  at  once^ 
it  was  supposed  that  the  turbulent  senators  of 
Westminster  would  have  come  out  to  submit  to 
him  with  ropes  about  their  necks.  When  the 
Scots  saw  him  so  nearly  triumphant,  they  trembled 
lest,  becoming  more  powerful  than  ever  by  tlw 
suppressed  rebellion,  he  would  retract  all  the  eon- 
cessions  they  had  wrung  from  him  in  his  evil  dajfs, 
and  perhaps  even  punish  them  for  the  oppoaatioB 
they  had  so  long  shown  to  his  will.     The  Scota 


MTwanu  imociuiig  aown  uum — it  BeenM  ta 
hwmt,  all  eiiciuiutaiices  conndered,  the  only 
a. of  actimt  whicli  Utey  conld  [midentlf  pnr- 

Mf  did  not,  however,  consent  to  succoiir  iha 
■Mmt,  without  making  certain  stipulationi  for 
ila  which  the^  conaidered  a  neceMary  paj>> 
or  ■olatinin  ba  the  wound  they  therebv  in« 
I  on  their  own  honour.  In  the  firat  placf^ 
pare  aaanred  that,  in  the  event  of  their  nnited 
'  brii^  moceflefnl,  the  Preebyterian  syatem  ol 
hip  ahonld  be  introdnced  into  England,  to  the 
nd  tAenai  ezclnsiou  of  the  deteated  hier- 
f.  In  the  aeccmd,  the  army  which  they  ahoald 
«M  to  he  pud  by  the  Engliah  parliament,  at 

■■I  1 1  III  I rate  4rf  sixpence  a-day  for  every 

■oUier,  and  one  ahiUing  fior  each  bonenm. 
fto  pn  aasmance  of  the  aincerity  of  the  pta- 
■t  in  the  first  and  moat  important  atipnlation, 
BMmhIy  of  divine*,  eimilar  to  the  Scotttab 
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ambigaity  of  phntse  in  the  bond,  i^hich  left  tbe<de^ 
signed  uniformity  in  the  churches  of  the  two  king^' 
doms  a  matter  of  fntnre  discussion.  The  Scoto^' 
fttt'  their  part,  in  their  blind  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  system,  never  dreamt  that  die  English 
puritans,  in  proposing  to  renounce  the  EptBOopfdani  ■ 
formula,  contemplated  the  substitution  of  may 
other  than  its  natural  opposite,  the  model  of  Gre- 
neva  and  of  Scotland.  Both  nations  thus  acted 
with  baseness ;  the  Scots,  in  breaking  through  a* 
solemn  treaty  ifor  the  purpose  of  procuring  addt^' 
tional  security  to  their  church,  and  extending  it 
over  England ;  the  English,  in  holding  out  a  pro-' 
mise  which  they  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  in  its  uh 
derstood  sense.  It  might  be  said  of  the  two  great- 
national  parties,  that,  in  the  long  war  which  they 
had  carried  on  against  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
had,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  at  length  found  it 
best  to  fight  it  with  its  own  weapons ; — they  had 
fmmd  that  it  could  be  opposed  with  no  weapon  to 
such  advantage  as  with  Jesuitism. 

The  king  did  what  he  could  to  retain  the  Scots 
in  their  obedience ;  and  he  was  even  so  far  success- 
ful, at  first,  as  to  get  them  to  print  his  declaration 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  instead  of  one  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  parliament.  But  all  that  the 
royalists  and  moderates  could  do  in  his  behalf,  was 
nothing  to  what  the  clergy  and  the  turbulent 
achieved  in  favour  of  parliament.  The  former,  in 
particular,  by  their  violent  prelections  to  the  peo- 
ple, were  peculiarly  influential ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  almost  the  whole  disgrace  of  this  in- 
fiunous  treaty  lies  with  the  clergy. 

It  was  finally  determined  by  an  unlawful  Con- 
tention of  Estates,  which  met, in  summer  164S,'' 
that  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  horse  and  foot 


Dgma  iDBiirgenia  very  soon  larnea  we  icue 
It  tbe  lung.  They  e&ctually  UTeHted  for  tha 
the  pn^reas  which  he  was  making  in  the  re- 
m  of  the  kiagdom ;  aod  in  the  batile  of 
manton  moor,  which  was  fought  July  1644^ 
Mintiibnted  greatly  to  that  decisiTe  overthrow 

forces,  which  so  elTeclually  crippled  all  bis 
qnent  ezertionB,  and  was  the  proximate  caose 

eventually  faUing  into  the  biuida  of  the  par- 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

BATTLE  OF  TIPPERMUIR. 

I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  daring*  or  more  1md»  is  now  aJ&re, 
To  grace  tma  latter  age  vrith  noble  deeds. 

Shakspxarb. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  royalist 
party  of  Scotland,  hitherto  so  obscure  and  to  all 
appearance  so  inconsiderable,  was  at  length  to 
raise,  against  the  clamours  of  the  party  so  long 
dominant,  its  terrible  war-cry  of  "  God  and  the 
King." 

During  the  first  twelvemonth  of  the  civil  war, 
while  the  Scots  were  apparently  inclined  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  which  Charles  had  bargained 
for,  he  received  frequent  assurances  from  his  zeal- 
ous friend  Montrose,  of  the  intention  which  they 
in>  reality  entertained  to  enter  into  a  league  wita 
his  enemies.  Being,  however,  at  that  time  con- 
fident of  Buccess  in  either  event,  and  perhaps  not 
unwilling  that  they  should  forfeit  by  their  own  de- 
liberate rebellion  the  privileges  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  them,  he  had  constantly  declined  the 
offer  which  Montrose  made,  to  raise  and  head  the 
royalist  pai'ty,  by  way  of  anticipating  and  prevent- 
ing  the  rise  of  the  ol\\er,    \\xW\^K  they  might 
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rhiiniMTj  hr  nidj  to  dringn  ■  Tinlitifm  iif  thn  wliinii 
eonipicl  he  Imd  made  with  them,  and,  mder  the 
ptelMMe  of  ■eeining  id^poDy  let  slip  aJl  the  prin- 
'Ci]foof  honooraMgw^feithy  he  conceived  that 
be  waa  not  jastifiafaie  m  taking  any  steps  against 
'llieiii»  eseept  andb  as  w«re  honeidy  consistent  wiiii 
die  traatysoadwidilHB  own  honour.   Tatdkesodi 
.fll^Miy.  he.  allegedy  would  be  to  Gommit.the  Tery 
■crime  which  he  wipliad  «e  prevent  them  fimn. com* 
■iltiag.    He  was  eanfiiiBed  in  Insxesolationiby 
the  Marqins  of  H^rniikmy  idio»  from  a  nun  desixe 
to  postpone  die  eirfl  aMaent  cf  war,  professed  to 
disbelieve  diat  hia  ooontrymen  had  any  Boch  in- 
tention aa  was  impaled  to  them.    It  would  also 
>MMBr  that  Chailea  at  this  time  did  net  consider 
.Hontroae  a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
miaagement  of  sndi  an  enterprise ;  fiekienesaand 
Wily  being  the  only  qnahttes  odiich  diis  y^mtig 
pohleaMm  nd  aa  jwt  dispkyed,  while  his  gieat 
iBlteiy  talents  still  lay  <<  like,  metals  m  a  nune." 
B  wmnot  till  December  1643,  when  dm  Seot* 
tUk  anay  was  on  the  point  .of  marching  against 
htm,  that  the  king  at  length  listened  senondy  i/o 
JfaaCMse'a  proposals.  A  plan  was  then  laid  ait.Ox- 
•iawtiwi  ariaing  in  Soodand,  whidi  shcnld  pvadnce 
•  lifniaion  in  his  favour.    Montrose  waa  to^be  its 
r,  ahhong^  nominidlyy  to  prevent  the 
of  his  associates,  he  was  only  to  be  en- 
-tjkled  lieaetenant-geneial  under  the  king's  nephew, 
JWnoa  Manioe..    The  Eaii  of  Antrim,  npewerfol 
Jiirii  aioldeiiiaii  then  residinff  with  the  long,  waa  to 
esaid'over  to  the  ooast  of  Scotland  two  dioasand 
of  Ua  letaineca.    Montrose  was  to  be  ready  t6 
pi  hhsiulf  at  their  head,  and  to  jmn  to  them  dm 
hoif  of  lajfaliBtB  wUeh  he  shonld  previoualy  Vkv% 
in  ShaikmL    Uw  campaign  waa  .%o  \sa 
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opened  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1644 ;  and,  in 
-  the  meantime,  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  im- 
porting a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
Continent,  and  fbr  begging  a  small  auxiliary  force 
from  Charles's  kinsman,  the  King  of  Denmark.  : 

When  the  time  came  for  putting  this  scheme 
into  execution,  Montrose,  armed  with  the  royal 
commission,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  manpna, 
left  Oxford  at  the  head  of  about  an  hundred  cava- 
liers, chiefly  his  personal  friends ;  and,  having  pro- 
cured a  small  band  of  militia  in  passing  through  the 
northern  counties,  he  entered  Scotland  on  the  ISth 
of  April,  1644.  ■  He  was  deserted  at  Annan  by 
all  his  English  auxiliaries,  who  esteemed  it  neit 
to  madness  to  brave  a  nation  which  poasessed  at 
almost  every  town  a  force  equal  to  theirs.  Yet 
-he  resolutely  pushed  on  with  his  horse  to  Dmn- 
.  fries,  where,  having  erected  his  standard,  he  pro- 
posed to  wait  till  he  should  receive  intelligence  of 
the  landing  of  the  Irish.  Only  two  days,  however, 
had  elapsed  before  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Covenanters  to  seize  him  and  his  small  band,  obli- 
ged him  to  retreat  to  Carlisle. 

This  want  of  success  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  enterprise,  with  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Irish,  seems  to  have  convinced  the  chief  royalists 
in  England  of  what  they  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  the  project  of  a  diversion 
in  Scotland  was  utterly  impracticable;  and  for 
'  aome  time  Montrose  appears  to  have  been  regard- 
ed by  them  as  merely  a  well-meaning  but  wrong- 
headed  enthusiast.  He  applied  to  Prince  Rupert 
for  a  thousand  horse^  with  which  he  swore  he 
would  cut  his  way  through  all  that  Scotland  conld 
bring  to  oppose  him  ;  but,  although  that  aid  wiB 
promised,  it  was  never  given.     Even  his  nearest 


disBiy  heart.  Tbe  Committee  of  Emmm 
■nncrable  bodies  of  milttiB  at  th«r  (lisponl, 
^Dch  they  were  prepared  to  intercept  him 
Tf  pass.  They  bad,  indeed,  Beveral  little 
pe^wtnally  scouring  np  and  down  the  conn- 
keep  the  royalists  in  sntijectioa.  They  were 
with  tbe  whole  powers  of  tbe  law,  and  aim 
dnnch.  With  the  one  they  had  jost  aent 
'  block  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo  and 
K  Logie,  two  gentlemen  whom  they  bad 
after  an  abortive  insnrrection  in  Aberdeen, 
■ad  with  the  other  they  had  fulminated  out 
t  Montrose  and  all  who  shonld  assist  him, 
KB  of  excommnnication,  or  ontlawry,*  wbich 
itttobe  taken  off,  eren  npon  the  most  abject 
Man,  till  the  partieB  were  on  their  death- 
>Is  abort,  all  the  terrors  of  ciril  and  religi- 
qMmy  were  displayed  by  the  Cofenenters 
the  eyes  of  this  gallant  nobleman,  with  the 
t  deterring  him  from  bis  proposed  enterpriae 
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•ible,  at  the  head  of  his  expected  Inahmen,  ahd^at 
whatever  hazard,  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  kbig, 
against  his  tnutorons  and  fanatical  eneraiea. 

He  was  jonmeying  .from  the  north  of  England 
to  Oxford,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resigning  his 
commission  and  remaining  adherents  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  when  he  conceived  this  strange  reao- 
Intion.  He  had  sent  the  most  of  his  retiniie  on 
before,  and  he  himself  travelled,  in  melancholy 
fashion,  in  his  carriage,  with  only  a  few  very  faitlh 
fal  and  zeaknu  friends  in  immediate  attendanoai 
When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  enterprise^  he 
disclosed  it  to  these  friends ;  and  it  was  immedi^ 
ately  concerted,  that,  while  Lord  Ogilvie  and  aooH 
others  went  forward  with  his  equipage,  to  support 
the  popular  notion  that  he  was  still  travelling  to 
Oxford,  he  and  Sir  William  Rollo,  with  Cdonel 
Sibbald,  should  leave  the  party,  in  disguise,  and 
proceed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
.  This  project  was  immediately  put  into  execU'* 
tion.  Mounted  on  a  little  nag,  in  the  habit  of  a 
groom,  and  leading  a  spare  horse  in  his  hand,  Men* 
trose  rode  behind  his  two  friends,  in  the  capacity 
of  their  servant,  and  soon  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
frontier.  Lord  Ogilvie,  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
mscy  accompanied  his  equipage,  servants,  and 
friends  on  the  way  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  to  ex- 
plain to  the  king  the  cause  of  Montrose's  disap- 
pearance, and  to  entreat  a  small  .band  of  English 
for  his  assistance.  Unfortunately,  his  lordship 
was  intercepted  and  taken  by  a  party  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  thus  was  prevented  not  only  from  fal- 
filling  his  mission  to  the  king,  but  also  from  after^ 
wards  joining  the  career  of  victory  which  Montrose 
sotm  after  entered  upon. 
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fc  penona^  left  Carlisle  on  the  18th  of  Au« 
vmg  previously  given  instructions  to  a  few 
there  to  propagate  and  keep  np  the  .report 
liad  gone  to  Oxford,  and  that  he  no  longer 
ined  hostile  intentions  against  the  Scottish 
jiters.  He  crossed  the  Border  in  safety, 
wtanding  that  a  Sir  Richard  Grahaniy  who 
qnainted  with  his  person,  patrolled  the  dis- 
all  directions  with  a  party  of  ohservation. 
ly  peril  which  he  encountered^  was  from  a 
who  had  served  onder  the  Marquis  of  New-< 
n  England,  and  who  recognised  his  person 
nder  his  disguise.  This  man,  on  coming 
[feed  him  hy  name.  Montrose  endeavoured 
s  the  compliment,  and  affected  not  to  know 
m  meant;  when  the  soldier  exclaimed, 
1 1  do  I  not  know  my  lord  Marquis  of  Mon-t 
ell  enough  ?"  adding,  however,  immediate- 
r,  **  But  go  your  way,  and  Gtfd  be  with 
The  detected  general  thought  it  more  ad- 
to  acknowledge  himself,  and  endeavour  to 
tho  roan  to  silence,  than  to  permit  him  to 
y  unresolved,  and  alarm  the  country  with 
lectures.  He  therefore  received  his  obei- 
ind,  giving  him  a  sum  of  money,  requested 
would  not  speak  of  what  he  had  seen  till 
lid  hear  of  other  people  having  seen  him. 
ma  received  the  money,  and  promised  to 
e  the  secret,  which  it  afterwards  appeared 
with  great  faithfulness.^ 
r  four  days  of  very  rapid  and  very  danger- 
relling,  the  little  party  reached  the  house 
ibelton  in  Perthsliire,  the  seat  of  Patrick 
a  of  Inchbrakie,  who  was  at  once  a  clans- 
cousin,  and  a  political  and  personal  friend 
itrose.     He  was  here  in  the  very  centre  of 
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a  wide  district  of  friends,  whom  be  expected* to 
rise  along  with  him,  or  who  he  was  at  least  anured 
would  not  betray  him.  On  the  one  hand  lay  the 
Highlands,  to  which  he  could  retire  on  any  sod- 
den  alarm ;  on  the  other,  the  Lowlands,  upon  wbub 
he  expected  soon  to  descend  with  resistless  tio- 
lence*  Here  therefore  he  resolved  to  stay  till  sodi 
time  as  the  materials  of  insurrection  should  b^  or* 
ganized,  and  the  proper  opportunity  occur  for 
bringing  them  into  play.  To  further  this  object^ 
he  sent  his  two  friends  abroad  with  letters  to  the 
chief  loyalists  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  in* 
structions  to  inquire  into  the  present  defences  of 
the  country.  In  the  meantime,  preserving  his 
humble  disguise,  he  generally  spent  the  night  in  « 
solitary  cottage  at  some  distance  from  the  castle, 
and  the  day  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

His  friends  soon  returned  with  intelligence;  but 
it  was  of  the  most  discouraging  sort.  Not  one  per- 
son to  whom  they  had  applied,  seemed  either  able 
or  willing  to  join  in  the  proposed  enterprise. 
Many,  for  either  refrising  to  subscribe  the  Solann 
League  and  Covenant,  or  for  having  attempted  re* 
sistance  to  it,,  were  already  disabled  by  fines  and 
imprisonment.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  upon 
whose  assistance,  notwithstanding  what  had  fw* 
merly  fallen  out  between  them,  he  placed  great  re* 
liance,  had  just  been  defeated  in  a  sort  of  rebellion 
which  he  raised  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  fled  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  to  Strathnaver,  the  most 
northerly  verge  of  Scotland.  The  whole  country, 
at  least  all  the  Lowland  part  of  it,  lay  prostrate  be- 
neath the  monstrous  tyranny  which  the  rebel  gO' 
vemment  had  instituted ;.  and  even  the  most  zed" 
oils  cavaliers  were  obliged  to  gi^e  into  the  all-pre- 
rsuling  insanity  o(  tV\e  petxo^^vci^K^^'^Kft^.thie  sacred 
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canse  either  with  penonal  or  with  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. 

To  counterbalance  this  distressing  information, 
a  report  immediately  after  came  down  from  the 
Highlands,  that  a  body  of  Irish  had  landed  on  the 
west  coast,  and  were  wandering  slowly  forward 
through  the  district  of  Badenoch.  Presently,  a 
letter  was  handed  .by  a  Highland  friend  to  the 
Laird  of  Inchbrakie,  accompanied  with  a  request 
that  be  would  endearour  to  get  it  sent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  wherever  he  might  be.  It 
was  from  Alexander  Macdonald,  a  gentleman  of 
the  Hebrides,  who  had  been  put  by  the  Marquis 
of  Antrim  at  the  head  of  his  retainers  ;  and  it  con* 
Cabled  a  request  that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
would  hasten  Xo  him  with  all  speed,  to  assume  the 
conmand  of  his  little  force.  These  Irish  had  al- 
ready met  with  some  perilous  adventures.  They 
had  landed  about  a  month  before,  in  the  sound  of 
Mull,'  had  immediately  besieged  the  castles  of 
Kinlodi  Alan,  and  Meigary,  which  they  took  and 
garrisoned ;  then  they  had  sailed  for  the  mainland, 
and^diaembariced  in  the  country  called  Kuoydart, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  raise  some  of  the  High- 
land clans.  While  lying  there,  two  or  three  ships 
of  war,  which  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  sent  round 
from  Leith  to  attack  them,  came  up  to  their  ves- 
selsy  which  were  anchored  in  an  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Loch  Eishord,  and  a  naval  fight  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Irish  vessels  were  ta- 
ken or  destroyed.  Thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  leaving  the  country,  and  with  a  strong  party 
which  Argyle  had  raised  hanging  upon  their  rear, 
tliey  were  reduced  to  the  despemte  alternative  of 
proceeding  into  the  interior^  and  endeavonriTi^  \o 
strengthen  themselves  by  accesaiona  {rem  the\oY^ 
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dans.  None  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  howevery 
would  consent  to  appear  under  a  man  of  Mbodo* 
nald's  rank^^  even  although  he  was  endowed  with 
the  royal  commission ;  and  the  party  was  really  ia  - 
a  situation  of  the  most  urgent  danger,  when  Mon* 
trose  received  the  letter  informing  him  of  their  ar- 
rival.* 

.  He  instantly  dispatched  an  answer,  as  from 
Carlisle,  in  which  he  ordered  them  to  march  doirs 
to  Blair  of  Athole,  where  he  should  be  ready 
to  meet  them  on  a  certain  day,  not  hr  diatvit 
He  chose  tiiis  particular  place  for  the  rendesvoM, 
because  the  neighbouring  country  was  filled  with 
A  people  who  had  continued  aU  along  faithlid-  to 
the  royal  'cause,  and  of  whose  assistance  he  mi . 
therefore  almost  sure.  The  Athole  Highlander^ 
it  will  be  recollected,  had  assembled  in  1640,  ua* 
der  their  Earl,  at  the  Ford  of  Lyon,  where  they 
were  only  prevented  from  giving  battle  to  the 
Covenanting^  party  under  Argyle,  by  the  treacher* 
ous  seizure  which  that  nobleman  made  of  their 
leaders.  Exasperated  by  this  circumstance  agaiail 
the  Covenant  and  all  its  adherents,  they  had  efv 
since  continued  fiaithfal  to  the  king,  and  they  wen 
now,  as  Montrose  calculated,  in  every  respeet 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf. 

The  general  opinion  which  the  Lowlanders  of 
this  period  entertained  regarding  their  upland 
neighbours,  was  not  very  respectful.  A  Cofe* 
nanting  wit,  in  a  poem  which  he  wrote  i^ainst  the 
bishops  only  a  few  years  before,  says  of  one  whose 
-extraction  was  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ghniiii- 
plans, 

"  A  Ushop  and  a  HighUiadmaii»  how  can*st  thou  honcit  be  >** 

as  if  these  two  qualifications  were  of  themselves 


dl  urte  of  wickednwa.     Not  only  wera 

and  robborr  among  the  list  of  otteacxK 
bey  were  acciued  of  daily  committing,  bnt 
en  seemB  to  have  been  a  popular  idea  that 

was  a  prevailing  crime  amongat  them. 
ere  aba  charged  with  a  genwal  inclination 
ry,  an  o&ace  which,  from  the  alarma  and. 
tunu  of  tbe  time,  bad  now  come,  in  gene- 
aeology,  to  signify  a  condensa^on  of  all' 

Along  with  thii  horrible  notion  of  the. 
neen,  there  was  not  asHodatad  the  sti^t^ 
.  of  their  ardent  and  chivalrous  chaiacter ; 

dicre  any  general  sensation  of  terror  lot 
iw  which  they  nndonbtedly  poHessed  of 
g  the  peacefiil  inhabitants,  and  thwarting 
CT  of  the  Low  Country,  no  considerable 
'  Hi^landerg  having  been  there  seen  in 

wvveni  generations. 

roee  was  now  to  ezonplify,  by  one  brief 
brat  campugn,  the  qoaUficatioiw  which 
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raady  quartered  at  Blair.  They  had  now  been  join- 
ed by  several  small  bodies  of  Highlanders ;  and  the 
men  of  Athole,  who»  of  all  others  they  had  yet 
seen,  were  most  zealously  inclined  to  their  cause, 
seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  rising  en  maste  in 
their  favour.  When  Montrose  presented  himself 
to  them,  they  could  scarcely  believe  that  be  was 
what  he  represented  himscdf,  even  although  he 
displayed  the  commission  he  had  received  firom 
the  king  to  be  their  lieutenant-generaL  But  the 
HigbUnders,  who  knew  his  person,  and  were  fond- 
ly attached  to  him,  soon  put  the  point  beyond  a 
question  by  their  warm  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection ;  and  he  was  then  hailed  by  his  little 
army,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  the  enemy,  rather  as  a  guardUan  an- 
gel, who  had  descended  from  heaven  to  their  ane- 
cour,  than  as  a  mere  mortal  commander. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  country  that 
Montrose  was  at  Blair,  and  that  he  was  organinng 
an  army,  than  the  whole  of  the  A  thole  Highland- 
ers, including  N  the  Stuarts,  Robertsons,  and  other 
smaller  clans,  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred, flocked  to  his  standard.  Having  thus  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  men,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  descend  at  once  upon  the  Lowlands,  where  he 
knew  theMf  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  except  a 
erode  militia,  which  had  just  been  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  and  chiefly  from  the 
unwarlike  townsmen  of  ^e  and  Stratheme.  He 
judged  Uiis  to  be  the  best  course  he  could  parane 
under  the  circumstances,  as  there  was  a  probabili- 
ty that,  if  he  waited  two  or  three  days  longer,  be 
might  be  attacked  in  rear  by  Argyle,  who  was  ia 
hot  pursuit  of  the  Irish  through  the  Highlands,  or 


Al  As  he  poBwd  by  Weem  Costler  the' 
h»  el&nr  MenztM,  be  tbougbt  proper  W 
i'  raToge  tbe  neighboaring  lands,  in  re-t 
r  the  levere  treatneat  gives  by  this  fanii-' 
1  of  bis  messengers,  and  for  their  haTing; 
■  party  of  his  forces,  as  well  u  to  stiike 
y  terror  into  all  such  as,  like  them,  might 
•ed  to  ofier  him  violence.  Next  day,  m. 
iced  party  of  his  army  was  proceediHg 
Glen  Almond,  they  were  startled  at  tiM 
tL  lai^  l>ody  of  men  which  appeared'  ilii 
K,  drawn  ap  apon  the  hill  of  BackHity. 
fdi  of  Inchbrakie,  who  commanded  tliitf 
I  party,  immediately  dispatched  inteUi* 
<  vfaat  he  saw  to  Montnme,.  who  iumIb  alt 
ktfte  to  bring  ap  tke  main  body  to  tlw 
[0  soon  learned  that  this  par^  conristed^ 
MO  ot  the  neigbbonring  district  of  Men-^ 
d  that,  bavii^  been  nueed  at  tbe  comtDBKb 
'     e  of  Estates  M  Edinbni^  dwyi 
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Higfakiiden,  and  being  offieered  m  gtmal.kf 
gmtlemen  ol  Montrose's  own  €un3y,  or  of  m& 
kindred  ckn  Dmmmondy  tbey  pronused  to  be  a 
iraloable  moceHion  to  his  force. 

With  an  army  thus  increased  to  aboat  tfarae 
tboBsand,  Montrose  thoogbt  be  mif^  safely  ven- 
tare  against  the  Corenanting  militia  at  Perth.  This 
body  consisted  of  six  thoosand  foot,  and  aefoi 
bundled  horse^  and  was  provided  with  four  pieeaa 
of  artillery.  It  was  cmnmanded  by  Lord  Elcba^ 
aon  of  the  Earl  of  Wemj^ss,  a  nobleman  ni  die 
district ;  and  among  the  inferior  officers  were  many 
of  the  gentry  of  Perthshire  and  Kfe.  Montroseyto 
oppose  so  nomerons  and  well-appointed  a  foioe^ 
ImuI  only  half  the  number  of  foot,  and  not  a  aiB|^ 
horsey  except  two  for  his  own  use,  and  one  iR^iub 
was  ridden  by  Sir  William  Bollock  ;^  ncv  had  he 
any  artillery.  Yet,  as  his  twelve  hundred  Iridb 
were  all  soldiers  of  some  experience^  many  oUtneak 
having  even  served  in  Flanders,  and  as  his  High* 
landers  were,  to  a  man,  as  bold  and  keen  as  lioBi^ 
he  promised  to  stand  a  much  foirer  chance  in  the 
field  than  was  to  be  augured  from  his  compaiaiive 
numbers*  Fortunately,  be  was  not  exactly  awaie 
of  the  immense  advantage  which  the  enemy  had 
over  him  in  that  respect,  their  force  having  been 
increased  to  the  amount  described,  since  hia  ia- 
formant  had  left  their  leaguer. 

Resolving,  then,  to  come  to  an  engagement  aa 
soon  as  possible,  be  continued  his  march  all  ni|^ 
towards  Perth,  intending  to  fell  upon  it  next  morn- 
ing by  surprise,  and  attempt  to  drive  out  the  Co- 
venanters. Lord  Elcho,  however,  on  hearii^  of 
his  near  approach,  had  thought  proper  to  draw  out 
his  men  in  front  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  «f 
haxanting  a  battle  in  its  defence ;  and,  in  crossiiig 
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Tro^enmiiry  a  wild  piece  of  ground  abont  five 
vuiea  west  from  the  town,  Montrose  was  com- 
pelledy  by  the  iqipesrance  of  the  enemy,  to  halt 
and  draw  np  his  men.  About  mid-day,  the  prepap^ 
rations  for  battle  were  completed  on  both  sides. 

Lord  Elcho's  army  was  drawn  out  in  one  long 
line,  with  horse  at  either  end,  for  the  purpose  of 
enclosing  the  small  bands  of  Montrose,  and  he 
lomaelf  led  on  the  right  wing,  while  Sir  James 
Scott  of  Rossie  commanded  the  left,  and  the  Earl 
of  TulliebardiBe  the  main  body.  The  army,  says 
Baillie*  was  deficient  in  cfficen  and  minivers ; 
Sir  James  Scott  being  almost  the  only  person 
present  who  had  seen  service,  while  there  was 
only  mie  clergyman  of  any  efficacy  in  the  whole 
cnap.  This  last  personage,  howeyer,  in  a  ser^ 
moB  which  he  deliyered  upon  the  ground,  (for  it 
was  Sunday,)  had  greatly  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
devout  soldiers  of  the  Covenant,  by  declaring,  that 
^  If  ever  God  spake  word  of  truth  out  of  his 
mouthy  he  could  assure  them,  in  the  Holy  name^ 
«f  a  complete  victory." 

Montrose,  to  prevent  the  long-extended  line  of 
the  enemy  horn  enclosing  him,  drew  out  his  little 
army  also  in  one  line,  and  that  only  three  men 
deep.  He  placed  the  Irish  in  the  centre,  to  op- 
pose the  foot  of  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  body  of 
Highlanders  at  each  wing  to  meet  the  horse; 
ju^King  the  former,  who  were  armed  only  with 
BttU&ets,  to  be  less  likely  to  resist  cavalry  witli 
effect,  than  the  Highlanders,  who  had  swords, 
Lochaber-axes,  or  long  and  deadly  clubs.  He 
placed  himself  upon  the  right  wing,  in  preference 
to  any  other  part  of  his  army,  because  he  appro- 
headed  less  difficulty  in  meeting  Lord  Elcho  and 
TaUiebardine,  who  were  undenSbood  to  be  but  raw 
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•soldiers,  than  in  opposing  Sir  Jamea  Soott^  ft^ 
4xmiinander  of  the  enemy  s  ksft  whkgf  who  hU 
AerFod  a  king  time  with  distiaction  under  (the  flM? 
4]f  Venice. 

When  the  arrangeoMaits  for  hattle  ware  ,eim» 
|4eted,  he  sent  ont  a  gentleman  ^  the  naine  of 
'Dnimmond,  the  eldeat  aon  of  Lord  Mndert^,  to 
give  die  rebels,  as  he  eonsideced  4bem9  «  last 
fihanee  <if  sohmfitting  mthcmt  Uoodsbed  l».4he 
royal  ^mthority  vested  in  his  penon*  This  gwitlff 
nan's  juaasage  bore,  that  **  Montmae,  like,  the 
^ing  itom  whom  he  derived  his  authority  faaddie 
atroogest  possible  disinclination  to  shed  hia  cooOf 
tnf»  blood,  and  prayed  to  God  for  nothing  nm 
earnestly  than  that  his  nctoriea  might  be  vnttoi 
without  a  red  letter.  Snch  a  victory  (hey  /the 
CovoQanters)  might  obtain  as  well  ais  he,  if  naf 
would  but  please  to  conqno*  themselves  and  ratoni 
to  their  allegiance^  For  his  part,  he  was  eovetoos 
0f  no  man'e  wealth,  ambitious  of  no  man's  hmnaof, 
^vions  at  no  man's  preferment,  thirsty  after  bo 
man's  blood.  All  that  he  desired  was  that^  invtfce 
mme  of  God,  they  would  at  length  give  aaa  to 
•onnd  counsel,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  gneto 
and  protection  of  their  king ;  who,  as  he  iiad  il- 
leady  conceded  to  them  all  that  they  thought  gfaai 
to  ask,  both  in  respect  of  religion  and  civil  govm- 
ment,  though  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  his  pmo- 
gative>  so  still  they  might  find  him  an  indulgent 
Adier,  ready,  notwithstanding  all  his  unspeakahie 
injuries,  to  embrace  them  in  his  arms.  If,  afyer 
ims  solemn  appeal,  they  should  resolve  to  continiie 
«till  obstinate  in  their  rebeUion,  he  called  God  to 
•witness  that  it  was  their  own  stubbortmesa  whaxb 
Ibrced  him  to  this  encounter."  The  CovenanteiSi 
inataad  of  listening  with  any  respect  to  this 
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\f  the  ttaiiefi  which . lay  around.  The  whole 
ijowland  army  then  gave  way,  and  sought  a 
)fal  refiige  in  flight,  except  a  party  of  nms- 
vnder  Sir  James  Scott,  who,  throwing 
.¥es  into  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses  upon  the 
I  neighbouring  piece  of  rising  ground,  fired 
itly  and  steadily  for  some  time  upon  every 
fhash  approached.  Montrose  was  at  last 
le  to  carry  this  point,  by  dashing  upon  it 
Nn  at  the  head  of  the  brave  Atholemen  ;  a 
'  Bien  constituting  the  flower  of  his  army, 
on  he  had  chosen  to  take  under  his  own 
lie  opmmand. 

e  battle,  brief  as  it  had  thus  been,  scarcely 
I  men  were  killed.  It  was  only  in  the 
Uflh  followed,  that  the  carnage  took  place> 
lb  this  fight  was  so  memorable.  Betwixt 
de-field  and  the  town  of  Perth,  to  which 
M  was  chiefly  directed,  it  is  stated  by  the 
edible  authorities,  that  nearly  four  hundred 
I  were  killed,  including  the  young  Laird  of 
m  Fife,  Patrick  Oliphant  younger  of  Bach« 
Seoiige  Haliburton  of  Keilor  in  Angus^ 
Giant,  captain  for  the  burgh  of  Perth,  and 
(her  persons  of  local  consequence.^  The 
ir  was  particularly  great  among  the  towns- 
Rfe,  who,  although  they  had  been  the  first 
¥ere  by  no  means  the  cleverest  in  fl^ht; 
if  them  being  men  of  such  grossness  of 
8  to  burst  with  fatigue,  and  so  die  without 
of  8word.^°  Of  the  single  to^Ti  of  St 
7%f  twenty-five  householders  perished.  The 
kme  succeeded  in  achieving  an  unannoved 
;  though  it  is  probable,  had  Montrose  had 
,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
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also  cut  off,  aa  well  as  a  nmch  greator  aoMtkm  of 
the  foot. 

Montrose  had  not  a  angle  man  killed  in  die 
battle  of  Tippermuir ;  periiaps  the  only  instance  of 
anch  a  thing  on  record;  nor  had  he  above  two 
wounded.  Among  the  advantages  of  hia  victory, 
besides  the  mere  severity  of  the  blow  he  had  given 
the  enemy,  might  be  reckoned  his  seiziire  of  their 
baggage  and  arms,  which  enabled  him  to  equip  Ui 
own  forces  with  the  very  articles  of  which  they  hid 
hitherto  been  chiefly  in  need.  He  had  now  only 
to  take  possession  of  the  wealthy  town  of  Perth," 
in  order  to  complete  his  equipments  by  a  supply  of 
money. 

He  accomplished  this  feat  in  the  very  eveningof 
his  victory ;  the  wreck  of  the  army  whidi  hid 
fallen  back  npon  the  town,  being  qnite  unable  to 
hold  it  oat  against  him.  The  terms  nmm  wbicb 
it  snrrendered  were,  that  it  should  be  withont  pre- 
judice to  the  Covenant,  that  the  citizens  ahould  be 
exempt  from  plundering,  so  long  as  they  fived  as 
the  kmg's  loyal  subjects,  and  that  the  victors  ahoold 
have  free  quarter  for  four  dELjn}^  Montrose  foand 
in  the  town  eight  hundred  of  the  Fife  CovenantiVB, 
whom  he  put  into  confinement  in  the  church  of  St 
John ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  subsidy  t»  be 
nused  by  the  citizens  to  the  extent  of  nite  llidiH 
aanid  merks.^' 


FLU  or  ABERDEEK  AND  FTVIE. 

DBtbrenft  unSbr  HTprlie  to  nin  i 

|nn>  ia  dhM  ID  Bnu,  ud  buJe  on  Ub  pblD. 


on  aptnt  three  (Uyi  at  Perth,  in  tlim 
1  of  aaautmnce  from  the  well -affected 
of  the  neigtiboiirliood,  who,  be  c^ctH 
Id  now  Tentnre  to  break  witli  the  Cot»' 
■rannnent,  by  which  they  had  hitfaertv 
■  nch  rcfltniim  and  terror.  He  wa> 
'joined  by  Lords  Dupplin  and  Spyni^ 
■a  gentlemen  of  the  Carse  of  Gowiie^ 
a  imall  band  of  aimed  retunos.  Aa 
•r,  the  most  of  tboae  who  wonJd  haTB 
id  to  rank  under  hia  atandanJ,  were  too 
aaand  by  the  religiooa  tyranny  whicb 
;  pr«niled,  to  be  either  able  or  anilbg 
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moming  an  erent  occurred  of  a  verjr  HirtiwriBg 
nature.  In  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  before  tbe 
sounding  of  the  fiveiUe^  an  alarm  aroae  in  i1m^  fai- 
vonacky  that  Lord  Kilpont  had  been  awmiriiiated» 
and  was  now  lying  weltering  in  hia  blood,  Mon- 
trose, on  rnshing  to  the  spot^  found  it  to  be  too 
tme.  This  yonne  noblemanfcad  dept  in  tbe  aane 
bed  with  a  Hi^Jand  gentleman,  Jamea  Stunt  of 
Ard^oirlich,  n^ioae  friend  he  had  been  from  aarty 
youth.  Stuarty  who  was  a  man  of  ungovepiaUe 
passions,  had  requested  him,  early  in  the  monniig^ 
to  walk  out,  that  they  might  commune  together 
upon  a  anbject  which  neariy  conoemod  boik 
When  they  were  alone,  and  at  a  little  diataaea 
from  the  camp,  he  disclosed  to  Kilpont  a  pnjeal 
for  aasassmating  the  Marquis  of  MonUoua,  nd 
then  flying  to  the  Covenanters,  who  woold  ba 
anre  to  reward  them  well  for  so  valuable  a  piaoa 
of  service.  The  young  nobleman  expressed  tba 
utmost  horror  at  the  proposal,  and  perfaapaaha 
used  some  severe  language  in  remonstrating  agaimt 
it^  when  Stuart,  either  provoked  by  his  woidii  ec 
afraid  lest  he  should  denounce  him  to  Montroie^ 
trailed  out  his  dirk,  and  at  once  stabbed  him. to  te 
Aeart.  He  then  immediately  rushed  forth,  brandiilH 
ing  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand,  after  die  fmkam 
of  the  Malays ;  a  sentinel  whom  he  croeaed  in  hia 
path,  and  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  himy  he 
prostrated  by  one  stroke  of  the  weapon ;  and  ha 
was  then  lost  in  the  mist,  which  happened  that 
moming  to  be  so  dense,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  keenest  eyesight  to  see  a  pike's  length  throagh 
it. 

Montrose  deplored  this  unfortunate  inddent  wilh 
the  keenest  sorrow ;  for  Kilpont  was  not  only  \» 
kinsman  and  friend,  but  his  death  would  be  likely 


^laaafhanannblAinriiraararaK  toba 
*  of  IB  the  esigenciea  of  tba  tine.  Hiw 
■and  imtuce  of  timmJitwAm,  atWmptod 
'*^>  whuib  hw  been  lecofded  in  uwm 
^d  it  ia  certainly  a  moat  remarkable  proof 
^iquity  of  the  inoTal  aenie  of  the  party, 
"^*  one  of  ibe  tnoet  gentle  and  amiable  of 
'^'>er,  apealu  •omewfaere  of  the  death  of 
■•  **Jut^  mfiielad."^ 
^**«  BOW  altered  hie  Gaarae  a  little,  and 
^  ^*pVB  Dundee)  the  wealth  of  which  pn^ 
**{  «  better  prise  than  Perth.  Bat  Aigylo 
*Ua  finiQ  &n  coming  np  behind  him,  wd 
?^i  on  being  enmmooed  to  ■nrrendar,  ih 
^  bdd  ont  till  raliered  by  that  genoaL 
*^  «n  tbe  other  hand,  aaw  that,  eren  if  he 
r**  down  to  beaiege  the  town,  Aj^le  woold 
TJku  him  np  before  be  ibonld  be  able  to 
'  *^  or  elae  wonld  perbapa  take  advantage  of 
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Q^taiaers  of  this  loyal  diuu    Several  oUiei^  Hrnilg  . 
men  of  Angus  and  AberdeenshirjO  liere  flo^HMtliO' 
bis  standard  ;  but  althoi^h  his  army  was  thm  iif 
<treased  in  one  respect,  it  was  deereaaed  in- a«« 
Qtber,  many  of  tbe  Athole  Hi^ilandera  hunngi 
gone  home,  according  to  their  invariable  eoatoBt- 
irf^ber  gaining  a  victory  in  tbe  Lowiands^  ta  depotit. 
their  spoil,  while  L^d  Kilpont's  men  bad^'With* 
scarcely  any  exception,  retired  in  attendaneo  mgm 
the  corpse  of  then:  master. 
'  For  some  time  past,  the  provincial  committee  of 
Aberdeen,  under  tbe  direction  of  Lord  Bnrlaigl^. 
bad  been  .doing  all  ^ey  could  to  posseaa  thei^ 
selves  of  tbe  strength  of  the  northern  lo3rBlist8^ae' 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  against  Montrose  the  viny 
liaen  whose  services  he  was  calculating  upon-^liDr 
himself.    They  had  one  regular  r^iment^:  that  of 
Lord  Elcbo,  besides  some  other  dispersed  aoldioA^. 
chieAy  fugitives  from  Tippermuir ;  a  force  whieh^ 
with  the  Covenanting  clans  of  Forbes  and  FmtMfy 
n^bo  served  willingly,  and  the  citizens  of  Abecdec^i 
the  Gordons,  and  others,  who  were  pressed >iBt» 
tbe  service,  altogether  amounted  to  about  tm^ 
thousand  five  hnndned  foot,  and  five  hundred henBi; 
This  army  was  well  provided  in  cannon,  and  haA 
some  defences  upon  the  landward  side  of  AbflB- 
deen,  which  were  calculated  to  be  of  muck  seeiisa- 
to  them  in  case  of  their  being  attacked. 
^  Montrose,  though  attended  by  little  m^re  than 
fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  by  only  ibnr-and*fof<y 
horse,  .was  obliged  to  adopt  tbe  resoliitioB  of  im^ 
mediately  aittacking  this  superior  force.  He  foitadf  • 
on  bis  approach  to  the  river  Dee,  which  m»y  be 
said  to  form,  tbe  great  defence  of  the  city,  that  tbe 
bridge  was  defended ;  but  be  turned  aside  to  the 
vasatf  and  csrossed  the  river  by  a  ford  at  the-Idilb 
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ntiy  to  «Dgiige)  Moatrtm  diapstcfaed  a. 
Mr  to  best  m  parley,  with  a  commuHoDor, 
ns  enpoweied  to  delirer  a  letter  to  die  ma- 
IM  erf'  tiie  city.  The  letter  was  receiTed  by 
to  whom  it  WW  directed,  aa  thay  were 
ting  out  with  ^eir  tmopa,  and  being  imme- 
f  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  command 
I  part  of  MontroM,  as  the  royal  lientenaat, 
bay  abonld  submit  theniselrea  and  tha  town 
•Bthority,  with  the  alternative  ef  "  cemoring 
V  old  men,  women,  and  children  ont  of  the 
Md  standing  totlieir  peril."'  As  tbsoffievs 
kCBvenaoting  committee  were  presentr  at  the 
ig  of  the  letter,  and  were  fi»  the  time  piB»- 
t^rer  the  magiatrates,  it  waa  of  conne  d»- 
tod,  without  a  moment'a  hesitation,  that  no 
jpahoald  be  retnmed,  bat  that  they  shonld 
itbeHHelvea  aa  they  beet  might  againat  the 
Nia  of  the  common  enemy.  Thay  therefore. 
oM  their  forces  oppoeita  to  tboae  of  the  royal 
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dience  to  the  king  by  the  8w6rd,  bad,  only  IMr  or 
five  years  before,  twice  approadied  it  wim  A^tb^ 
flolation  of  employing  the  same  measures  to  rabjett 
it  to  the  domination  of  the  Covemmt.  The  magis- 
trates  and  citizens,  who  were  then  inclined  to  oM 
out  against  him  in  favonr  of  distressed  royalty^  and 
whom  he  was  only  able  to  break  to  bis  irarpoae  by 
employing  the  harshest  means  of  compulsion,  wwa 
now  opposed  to  him  for  an  object  quite  the  omo 
txary  of  what  they  had  previonsly  entertainedy'tha 
protection  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Cove* 
nant.  Formerly,  he  had  been  for  the  Covenaa^ 
^ey  for  the  king ;  be  was  now  for  the  king,  tbcj 
for  the  Covenant.  Nor  did  the  wonder  stop  htUti 
The  clan  Grordon,  formerly  so  Catholic  and  it 
loyifl,  and  which  Montrose  had  used  such  aevm 
measures  in  reducing  to  an  acqmescenee  in  theOo- 
renant,  was  now  brought  out  to  defend  Ae  warn 
Covenant  against  him;  it  was  h^ed  by  Loid 
Lewis  Gordon,  (third  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hunt* 
)y,)  a  youth  who,  in  1639,  had  headed  a  brief  ilia 
surrection  in  favour  of  quite  the  opposite  prind|^ 
and  who^  it  may  be  added,  was  soon  to  wheel  oneo 
more  to  the  side  of  loyalty  by  joining  Montroae; 
and  there  was  now  in  Montrose's  army  a  Sir  Na« 
ihaniel  Gordon,  who  had  already  appeared  in  araB 
once  on  each  side,  who  was  now  iqipearing  in  fi^ 
vour  of  the  king,  but  who  was  soon  after  to  iqipor 
again  in  behalf  of  the  Covenant  I  Nothing  eoohl 
show  more  powerfully  the  difficulty  with  v^ndb 
men  act  when  the  ordinary  landmarks  of  prindpla 
are  covered  by  the  ra^g  tide  of  civil  war,  nor 
could  any  thing  prove  more  distinctly  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  community  at  this  dreadful  time 
must  have  been  always  acting  upon  mere  cornpul- 
sion. 


i  oi  vie  aoaeuce  ui  lue  jnngiuauueiBy  lo  com* 
them  partly  oat  of  the  few  horse  he  had,  and 
^  of  his  hest  musketeers  and  archers,  (for  bows 
rrows  were  among  the  weapons  brought  to  the 
by  this  singular  host,)  and  these  were  extend- 
i  £vr  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
nmerous  horse  of  the  enemy  from  turning  his 
I  and  iiolling  upon  his  rear;  a  movement  which, 
sy  had  been  able  to  achieve  it,  must  at  once 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  James  Hay  and 
Sfalfaaniel  Gordon  commanded  the  right  of 
wingS)  and  Sir  William  Rollock  the  left; 
( he  himself  flew  about  everywhere,  distin* 
iffdfrom  other  horsemen  by  his  Highland  coat 
h)9WB,  to  cheer,  to  direct,  and  follow  up,  every 
ment  which  he  should  see  occasion  to  make, 
vdiatever  portion  of  his  forces. 
le  battle  did  not  commence  till  Montrose  had 
red  assurance  of  the  intention  of  the  magis- 
\  to  stand  to  their  arms.    He  did  not  receive 

n4a11irronno  frnm  t.Yia  moafionnror  ivhnm  Via  Viarl 
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Hbei-ate  avowd  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  thiftttey 
Wfite  resolved  to  consider  him  and  his  armyiiB  W^ 
yond  the  pale  of  civilized  wm^fare ;  and  he  liiiae^. 
distely  israed  an  -order  to  his  soldiers,  thttt»  m  <thfl! 
eoi^ict  ahoot  to  commence,  they  should  allow  me 
quarter,  net  even  after  victory  shonld  hav«  iuieqtt-< 
vocally  declared  in  their  la vonr,  hat  dioitld,  by  jkHl^ 
ifig  all  who  fell  -into  ^eir  power,  at  once  take  a  n^ 
vengfe  for  the  death  of  their  fellow-soMier,  lal 
teach  the  enemy  the  necessity  of  giving  tbeaa  fHt 
play  for  the  futore.  Such  an  order  miut  be  ke 
mented,  as  letting  loose  a  band  of  tuliiless  sol^KeiA 
upon  tlie  lives  and  property  of  a  community  of  inf 
nocent  and  worthy  citizens ;  but  there  can  be  mi 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  princii^e  npvd 
which  Montrose  was  acting. 

The  battle  was  eommen(^  by  the  cannon  <tf  iM 
enemy,  which,  being  placed  upon  ad?«iitageoat 
ground,  immediately  began  to  tell  upon  the  royal 
forces,  while  the  few  pieces  which  Montrose  ami 
brought  with  him  from  Tippermuir,  being  situated 
on  ground  not  favourable  to  their  play>  remained 
totally  ineffective.  Before  the  cannon  liad  beai 
long  at  work,  the  Covenanting  general  thought  pio' 
per  to  dispatch  his  left  wing  of  horse,  which  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  against  MoOt^ 
rose's  right  wing ;  his  reason  for  selecting  that  poinl 
of  attadc  being  apparently  no  other  than  that  tW 
ground  in  ibat  quarter  was  level,  and  therefore  fii^ 
vourable  for  the  evolutions  of  horse.  Montrose  no 
sooner  saw  the  movement,  than,  calculating  thai 
the  enemy's  right  wing  could  not  approach  him  for 
some  time,  he  transferred  his  own  left  wing  to  the 
support  of  his  right,  which  otherwise,  he  saw, 
would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  so  superior 
a  body  of  horse.    His  two  wings,  thus  united,  and 
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conrfBtmg  of  forty-four  hone^  and  a  number  of  foot- 
men scattered  urongh  theni^  met  the  charge  of 
Lipid  Lewis's  three  hnndred  cavaliers,  with  » 
dbnmtlessness  not  to  have  been  hoped  for,  far  less 
eipected,  from  so  ill-matched  a  puty.  They  not 
only  Bostainedy  with  an  unshrinking  front,  ^O: 
chaige  made  npon  them  by  the  huge  and  heavy 
body  of  the  enemy,  but  they  immediately  began  to 
act  upon  the  offensive  also,  to  dart  upon,  cut  down^ 
and  by  every  possible  method  annoy  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when 
|he  latter,  fairly  intimidated  by  the  reception  they 
bad  met  with,  wheeled  about  and  retreated  to  the 
main  army,  leaving  a  great  number  of  their  body 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  Montrose's  brave 
little  party  was  unable  to  pursue  them  without  con-» 
riderable  risk ;  and  it  was  well  that  they  did  not  do 
ao»  Immediately  on  perceiving  the  retreat  of  his 
left  wing.  Lord  Burleigh  dispatched  his  right  to  at^ 
tack  the  left  of  the  enemy,  which  he  saw  to  be  un- 
protected for  the  moment  by  the  manceuvre  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  this  weighty  party  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and  was  indeed  on  the  point  of  turning  that  de- 
fienoeless  extremity  of  the  royal  army,  when  Mont- 
rose^ whose  attention  was  directed  over  all  the 
field  at  once,  saw  the  danger,  and  instantly  obvia- 
ted it  by  bringing  up  his  united  wings,  and  causing 
them  to  attack  the  advancing  party,  where  they 
kut  expected  an  attack,  in  flank.  Thus  taken  by 
snrprise,  the  assailants,  though  as  superior  in  num- 
bers as  Lord  Lewis's  party  had  been,  only  fought 
for  a  few  minutes,  before  they  also  thought  proper 
to  fiJl  back  upon  their  main  body.  In  the  struggle, 
brief  as  it  was,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Cove- 
nanters were  lulled,  and  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  and 
Forbes  of  Bovndlie,  were  taken  prisoners, 
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In  ihese  two  skirmished,  the  Highland  footiiiitd 
are  allowed  to  hay&  done  great  execution  with  their 
ponderous  broadswords,  and  eren  with  their  bows 
and  arrows.  They  were  also  yerjr  much  praised 
for  the  nimbleness  which  they  displayed  in  moving 
along  with  the  horse ;  a  nimbleness  which  conltf 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  any  body  of  men' 
but  themselves,  bred  as  they  had  been  in  so  pe^ 
ouliar  a  manner  from  earliest  youth,  to  run,  unrek 
strained  by  either  breeches  or  business,  orer  that 
fer-exten(&ng  wildernesses  and  pathless  hills.  The 
Irish  here  also  displayed  a  foil  share  of  those  qatl&*' 
ties  which  fit  them  to  such  a  degree  for  the  profes* 
sion  of  arms ;  not  only  acting  with  vigour  in  the 
elose  and  deadly  struggle,  but  preserving  through-' 
out  all  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  disregard  of  paiv 
which  seem  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  soldier  through  the  dreadful  circumstance0' 
which  it  is  his  fate  to  be  surrounded  with.  An 
anecdote  has  been  preserved  regarding  one  of  theser 
gaUant  fellows,  which  is  at  once  valuable  as  show- 
ing their  spirit  on  the  present  occasion,  and  cnrioos 
as  a  proof  that  the  Irish  national  character  was  then 
precisely  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  A  caoiii' 
non  ball  having  shot  off  the  leg  of  this  brave  maiii 
so  as  only  to  leave  it  attached  by  a  small  piece  of 
flesh  or  skin,  and  he  perceiving  that  his  comrades 
were  somewhat  affected  at  the  sight,  instead  of 
showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  vexation  or  pain 
himself^  he  cried  out,  "  Never  mind,  my  lads ;  if  I 
can  serve  no  more  on  foot,  my  lord  marqfuis  nrast 
just  put  me  among  the  horse ;"  and  deliberately 
pulling  out  a  clasp-knife,  he  cut  the  limb  fairly  off, 
and  handed  it  to  a  comrade  *'  for  burial  with  the 
rest  of  the  dead."* 

The  battle,  however,  was  by  no  means  decisiyely 
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gained.  Hie' two  different  wings  of  the'  Cove- 
nanting hone  had  been  fairly  repulsed.  Yet  tbey 
ivere  not  completely  dispersed,  or  even  dispuited. 
They  had  only  fallen  back  to  their  original  posi-* 
lions;  and  the  battle  in  a  great  measure  stood 
just  where  it  was  at  the  commencement.  It  was 
now  deliberated  by  the  Covenanting  leaders,  whe- 
ther they  should  not  renew  the  attack,  mixing  thc^ 
horsemen  with  the  foot  in  the  manner  which  they 
saw  had  been  attended  with  so  much  success  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists ;  and  they  were  perhap!) 
abont  to  adopt  this  project,  when  Montrose  for- 
tunately made  a  counter-resolution,  which  fairly 
neutralized  it. 

It  being  now  obvious  to  the  royal  general,  that 
his  men  were  not  so  able,  though  perhaps  equally 
Willing,  to  sustain  a  charge,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment, he  saw  it  to  be  the  best  expedient  which 
remained  for  him,  to  make  one  general  and  ener^- 
getic  dash  upon  the  enemy ;  in  which  case,  he 
calculated,  that,  as  they  were  already  to  a  certain 
extent  intimidated,  and  at  the  same  time  not  ver}* 
well  inclined  to  the  cause,  they  would  be  disposed 
to  give  way  before  his  own  twice  victorious  and 
highly  animated  troops.  Riding  up,  therefore,  td 
the  front  of  his  lines,  he  addressed  them  in  a  brief 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  mode  of  fiditing 
totally  unworthy  of  brave  men,  to  stand  stillto  be* 
shot  at  by  mechanical  engines ;  that  the  only  way 
for  a  brave  man  to  distinguish  himself,  was  to  clos^ 
hand  to  hand  with  his  enemies,  and  put  the  issu(* 
(entirely  to  a  question  of  comparative  manfulness  t 
and  that,  seeing  such  was  the  case,  he  now  recom- 
mended and  wished  them  to  fall  upon  the  base  re- 
bels opposed  to  them,  and  each  roan  give  full 
scope  to  his  own  native  valour,  and  the  strength 
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of  his  own  indindual  arm.  The  men  whom  hs 
addressed,  rememberiog  Tippermuiry  required  no- 
thing but  permission  from  their  leader  to  perforai 
the  bold  movement  which  he  described.  It  wat^ 
therefinrey  withoat  a  moment's  hesitation  that  ihef 
now  roshed  simultaneously  forward,  and  fell  pdl^ 
n^»ll  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  act  was 
decisive.  The  horse  of  the  Covenanters  did  not 
stop  a  moment  for  the  defence  of  the  foot,  but  fled 
n^idly  off  in  different  directions,  leaving  tbeoi 
fully  exposed  to  the  swift  horse,  and  scarcely  leas 
swift  footmen,  who  attacked  them.  The  cttiaeas 
of  Aberdeen,  and  all  the  Frasers,  and  Forbese^ 
and  Gordons,  who,  voluntarily  or  involnntarilyt 
were  there  ranked  up,  turned  in  a  moment  befbro 
the  flashing  swords  and  poised  firelocks  of  the  ad- 
vancing royalists ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  iriida 
afiair  was  converted  into  a  route,  the  direction  of 
which  was  towards  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The 
royalists,  remembering  the  fate  of  their  messenger, 
and  Montrose's  consequent  license,  cut  down  all 
they  overtook  without  mercy;  and  even  when 
they  had  entered  the  streets  of  the  city,  continued 
to  destroy  all  whom  they  could  see,  not  even  ex- 
cepting such  of  the  citizens  as  might  not  have  been 
engaged  in  the  battle.  A  scene  of  slaughter  and 
plunder,  indeed,  now  took  place,  of  a  nature  al- 
most too  horrible  for  recital. 

To  quote  the  simple  but  touching  narrative  of 
Spalding,  who,  as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  m|i8t 
have  witnessed  all  he  told,  Montrose's  men  <<  hew* 
ed  and  cut  all  manner  of  men  they  could  overtake 
within  the  town,  upon  the  streets,  or  in  their 
houses,  or  round  about  the  town,  as  our  men  were 
flying,  with  broadswords,  without  mercy  or  re* 
meld.    When  any  one  of  these  persons  happened 


iff  #iM  sight  b«  pitifsl  bowling,  dt-jHigi 
ag,  '■Ad  mtMnDing,  tfaroagh  all  tbe  s^Mta; 
oMitiKBed  tm  Saturday,  Smda.f,  and  MoK'- 

It  ie  lamentable  to  hear  how  tbir  Irishes 
Ml  gotten  the  epoil  of  the  town,  did  abuae 
uM.     Tbe  mefl  tfaey  killed  ibef  would  not 

ta  be  buried,  bat  tirled  tbetr  clotbea  oflT 
«irf  ayne  left  tbe  naked  bodies  lying  npoft 
Wnd.  Tbe  wife  dunt  not  cry  nor  weep  alt 
Hbamd'B  slM^ter  before  ber  eyes,  mr  Hit 
ter  Tor  tbe  btber,  wbich  if  tbey  did,  thej' 
prasently  slain  also." 

URMe  aecompliihed  this  Tictory  with  ibk 
f  1  very  few  men,  wbile  of  ttm  Covcnantien^ 
e  Other  band,  there  were  aerera]  hnndrodft 
, -faiduding  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
dcens  of  Aberdeen,  Yet  few  advant^ea  ad- 
1o  bim,  besidea  tbe  mere  trinmpb,  and  ibk 
mtAve  safety  which  he  now  enjoyed,  with 
AM  inatetol  of  two  armiea  to  oppose  hint 
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commission  which  he  himself  had  precnml^  tOfhe 
commander-in-chief  over  all  the  forces  nuA.-ii 
the  Caim-a-Monnty  had  not  only  resolved  to  gife 
liim  no  assistance,  but  had  permitted  his  son,  Lnd 
Xiowisy  to  join  the  common  enemy  against  this 
particular  one.  Montrose  marched  with  ail  hasta^ 
after  the  late  battle,  into  the  country  of  the  Grofy 
dons ;  but,  however  willing  as  indindnak  to  ndk 
imder  his  standard^  they  were  obliged,  by  the  sa« 
perior  law  of  clanship  and  tenantry,  to  remain  in* 
active  witnesses  of  his  progress. 

In  the  meantime,  Ai^le  was  moving  as  fiMt  as 
his  heavy  baggage  or  his  cowardice  would  pennit 
liim,  through  Perthshire  and  Angus,  in  ml«ctaii$ 
quest  of  this  terrible  foe  to  the  new  govenuMOl* 
His  forces  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand  sf 
Jiis  own  Highlanders,  two  regular  leginiMits  tl 
foot,  (which  bad  been  recalled  on  purpose  finom 
England^  and  no  less  than  ten  large  troops  of 
iiorse.  Hitherto,  he  had  taken  care  to  be  always 
at  least  two  days  and  a  balfs  march  behind  MflB» 
trose  ;^  but  now,  when  a  second  victory  had  give* 
additional  terror  to  that  nobleman's  arms,  he  ininii 
to  have  adopted  even  more  cautious  measuxes  1$ 
regard  to  him.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Abenies9 
till  the  19th  of  September,  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
after  Montrose  h%d  evacuated  it ;  and  his'  army 
did  not  move  forward  through  the  country,  .ia 
continuation  of  the  pursuit,  for  two  or  three  days 
more.  Yet,  however  averse  this  general  mig^it  be 
to  assail  Montrose  on  the  field,  there  were  certain 
other  modes  of  hostility  which  he  had  no  disincli* 
nation  to  put  in  practice  against  him.  He  publicly 
proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  £fr> 
tates,  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  any 
person  who  should  eixW  ^^oa  or  assasunate  that 
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ateoBUinimcttted  traitor ;  and  he  set  a  number 
bwtrBHieiits  at  work,  to  draw  away  from  him,  b 
insidioiia  means,  the  gentlemen  who  had  marshall 
ed  themaelTes  onder  his  banner. 

Montroee,  imwilling  to  hazard  all  in  a  battle, 
and  finding  the  Grordons  determined  against  join- 
ing him,  endeavom^d,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, to  cross  over  the  Spey,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  that  deep  and  rapid  river  betwixt  him 
and  Argyle.    The  people^  howerer,  who  lived  on 
the  other  side,  hearing  of  the  dreadfhl  ravages 
which  both  armies  had  committed  in  Aberdeen- 
dnre,  and  anxious  to  prevent  their  own  district 
from  sbarii^  a  similar  fate,  assembled  on  the  brink 
of  the  stream  in  great  force,  and,  having  drawn 
&nr  all  their  boats,  stood  determined  to  oppose 
die  passage  of  the  royalists*  Montrose  then  pass- 
ed op  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  a  considerable 
ivay,  and  took  as  safe  a  position  as  he  could  find 
m  the  neat  forest  of  Abemethy.    He  might  have 
spared  himself  all  his  perplexity.    Argyle  foUow- 
)d  at  a  pace,  which  showed  any  thing  rather  than 
a  mte&tion  to  fight,  only  plundering  and  spoiling 
10  lands  of  the  disaffected  Gordons  in  a  style  of 
wsEampled  cruelty;  insomuch,  it  is  said,  that  there 
SB  not  four  persons  of  the  name  left  in  their 
VMS,  nor  a  four-footed  beast  spared,  within  the 
ole  district.     He  mustered  his  men  upon  the 
h  of  September,  at  the  Bog  of  Gicht,  wl^n  they 
e  found  to  amount  to  four  thousand  in  num- 
yet  he  hesitated  to  engage  an  enemy  who 
«ly  had  a  third  of  that  numerical  force,  and 
on  account  of  his  comparative  destitution  of 
ry,  might  be  considered  as  not  possessing  a 
\  of  their  real  strength. 

9  iroprod^i?^'^  of  thus  delaying  an  engaf^^YOfiflBfti 

.5 
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w^.  speedily  shown.  Montrose,  took  tbn  ygyatU^i 
nity  afforded  by  it,  to  retire  one  eiKsning  im.  thii; 
course  of  the  bpey  into  Badenoch^  and  ao  dowu 
into  the  country  of  Athole,  dispatching,  aa  he^ 
n)oved  alo^g,  Alaster  Macdoaald,  with  a.  party  of 
^ve  hundred  men,  to  raise  a  reinforcement  anoofj; 
ijie  western  clans;  and,  almost  ere^  Argyll  watii 
s^ware  of  his  movement,  he  had  once  more  pene«r 
IpjLed  into  Angus^  where  he  recruited  boUi  bilit 
pnfse  and  hia  army^    • 

}  A^gX^Q  foUpwed  with  his  accustoooted-sloii^en 
qpon  almost  the  very  track  pursued  by  Montrose^ 
iHit  alv^ays  six  or  eight  daya'  march  behind  him« 
On  his  at  length  approaching  Montroae  at.  hii^ 
qnartefa  in  Angus,,  that  geneial  once  m^^.  wei|tk 
nortjby  ^1.  the  hope  of  raising  the.Gordonsib|dfiM09i 
Aj^yle  should  come  up:  to  terrify  thepiy  and  ii^ 
gixler  that  he  might  there  receive  the  acceatipift 
qf  force  which  he  expected  Alaster  Macdonglilta 
liring  from,  the  Highlands.  The  result  o£  iU» 
sjxange  evolution  was  that,  about  the  20th  of  Of*- 
tpber,  after  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  hundred. oulfik 
through  the  country,  he  lay  upon  nearly- the  WW 
ground  that,  he  had  occupied  a  month-  befbre^^wUpk 
Aigyle's  army  was  approaching  him  from  the  ier][r 
same  quarter.  In  the  course  of  thia  marohsfMoor 
troae  had^  with  a  generojsity  which  gained  adminir 
tion  even  from  his  enemies,,  liberated  Sir  WUliafai 
Forbes  of  Craigievar  and.  John  Forbea  of  Boynd*' 
lii^,  the  two  gentlemen  whom  he  had  taken  at.  the 
battle  of  Aberdeen,  upon  their  mere  parole,  with 
the  condition  of  their  exerting  themselves  to  pror 
cure  the  liberty  of  the  young  Laird  of  Prnm  from 
the  Covenanters,  and  not  to  return  in  case  of  jtfon- 
trose's  enduring  a  defeat  before  the  stipulated  pe- 
riod.^   The  magoitiudQ  oC  this  favour  can  only- be 
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snfficieiitly  imderstood,  when  it  is  mentioned  tb. 
at  least  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  man  of  the  grea. 
est  value  to  his  party. 

During  the  time  which  intervened  between  hii 
arrival  in  Strabogie  and  Argyie*s  approach,  Mon* 
truse  employed  his  men  in  nightly  ent^rises  against 
the  disafiected;  sending  out  little  parties,  not  of 
horse,  in  which  he  was  still  much  deficient,  but  of 
footmen ;  who,  moving  with  prodigious  swiftness 
through  the  country,  attacked  every  band  of  Cove- 
nanters or  of  neutral  persons  they  could  encounter, 
and  never  failed  to  take  them  prisoners,  and  bring 
them  in,  man  and  horse,  to  the  camp.  This  sys- 
tem both  inflicted  an  infinite  dread  of  his  arms  into 
the  people  of  the  district,  and  inspired  his  men  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  enterprise,  calculated  to 
have  a  most  favourable  effect  upon  their  general 
conduct* 

When  he  had  tried  all  arguments  with  the  Gor- 
dons in  vain,  he  gave  them  up,  and  retired  from 
their  country  to  the  castle  of  Fy  vie,  which,  upon 
the  24th  of  October,  he  took  out  of  the  heoids  of 
die  enemy,  and  occupied  with  a  garrison  of  his 
vwn  men.   He  was  lying  there  in  calm  expectation 
f  Aigyle's  approach,  but  without  being  aware  that 
e  had  yet  crossed  the  Grampians  or  was  within 
\j  miles  of  him,  when  suddenly  the  alarm  was 
ran  that  the  enemy,  having  at  length  taken  heart 
grace,  was  arrived  within  two  miles  of  his 
^ner,  and  seemed  to  be  resolved  upon  attacking 
)•     It  will  surprise  the  reader  tlmt  Montrose, 
>  practised  the  art  of  rapid  marching  and  sudden 
CK  with  so  much  success,  should  have  thus  per- 
ed  his  enemy  to  put  the  same  system  so  cffec- 
y  in  force  against  himself.     But  this  BeemA  \o 
been  ono  of  the  peculiarities  of  ^  tVie  fQC^l^ 
L.  I.  2  a 
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tnarquift."  His  style  of  trarfiirawBB«aAmifMlif». 
When  he  appeued  in  spassive  cqiacityy  fae  wmbo 
better  than  other  generals.  He  apf»em  to  hgH 
bieen  so  confident  «of  bis  snperioiity  in  the  forver 
mode  of  procednre,  tar  to  have  been  so  completdf 
accustomed  to  it,  that  he  never  could  imagine  thi 
possibility  of  his  opponents  adopting  it  against  bim« 
.self.  The  reader  will  see  that  it  was  tinrongh  tUs 
chink  in  his  mail  that  the  sword  of  the  enemy  eTenl» 
nally  reached  him. 

,    In  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was  now  redooe^ 

H  became  a  question  whether  he  should  descend  to 

meet  Argyle  on  fair  ground,  or  throw  himself  mlv 

Fyvie  castle  And  stand  a  siege.  T*he  former  coihi% 

as  he  had  only  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fiftv  hoiM^ 

to  oppose  to  Argyle's  two  thousand  fi^e  hnndrei 

hmtf  and  twelre  hnndred  horse,  would  bave  hmm 

next  to  madness ;  and,  as  for  the  latter,  he  esteemed 

it  not  oiily  dangerous,  but  derogatmy  to  the  f^ory 

•f  his  arms.     So  he  resolved  upon  a  difierent  «i* 

pedient.     There  was  behind  Fyvie  castle  a 

siderable  eminence,  the  upper  part  of  whidi 

thickly  wooded,  while  its  sides  were  not  only 

ged  by  nature,  but  rendered  additionally  defensiUa 

by  £Eurm-enclo8ures.     Within  the  wood  upon  the 

top^of  that  eminence,  he  placed  his  men ;  and  dbtfi 

calmly  awaited  the  embarrassed  attack  which  he 

foresaw  the  enemy  must  make  upon  him  along  ita* 

nigged  ascent. 

Before  Aigyle  approached  ior  this  pnrpoae^ 
Montrose  was  openly  deserted  by  the  few  Gor* 
dons  whom  he  had  lately  succeeded  in  raising; 
these  men  being,  very  naturally  and  excusably, 
ainerse  to  fighting  against  so  many  of  their  own 
frienda  as  were  ranked  in  the  other  army,  and 
-more  especially  againiiit  ii\ke  Vno  ^qsca  qC  their  chief. 
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who  wtra  ibete  in  high  commaiuL    To  increase 

the  distress  he  felt  at  so  inopportune  an  event,  the 

CoYemuiteTB/at  the  first  charge,  made  themselves 

masters  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  face  of  the 

biJL     His  men  were  almost  at  the  point  of  de* 

spair,  and  disposed  either  to  fly  or  yield,  when  he 

suddenly  revived  their  courage  by  one  of  those 

brief  but  emphatic  and  apposite  addresses,  which 

generals  of  his  class  have  been  known  sometimes 

to  apply  so  effectually.  Reminding  them  in  a  few 

worda  of  the  wonderful  victories  they  had  already 

gained^  and  of  their  great  individnal  superiority 

ever  the  enemy,  so  often  and  so  strikingly  proved^ 

he  called  to  a  colonel  of  the  Irish,  whom  he  knew 

to  be  a  young  man  of  the  most  gallant  disposition 

and  andaanted  mind — '<  0*Kean^  take  down  your 

men  with  you,  and  beat  me  these  fellows  out  of  the 

diteheB  they  have  taken  possession  of,  so  that  we 

laay  be  no  more  troubled  with  them.''     O'Kean 

lientated  not  a  moment  to  go  with  his  small  band 

upon  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  which,  notwith«> 

fltandiog  the  superior  number  he  had  to  encounter, 

md  their  support  of  cavalry,  he  executed  with 

Mosiag  spirit,  ferreting  them  out  of  their  defences 

ke  ao  many  water-rats,  and  then  fairly  driving 

vm  hack  to  their  main  position  at  the  bottom  of 

B  hill.     He  was,  moreover,  so  fortunate  as  to 

lidre  by  this  encounter  a  few  bags  of  gunpow* 

',  which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  leave  be* 

d  them,  and  which  were  the  more  valuable,  that 

ntroee  was  at  this  time  very  deficient  in  ammu* 

m.     <'  I  am  only  sorry,''  remarked  one  of  the 

iera,  as  he  returned  with  tliis  trophy  to  the 

if  the  hill,  <'  that  the  fellows  were  so  niggard* 

to  leave  us  no  ball  with  their  powdet  \  Vm\ 
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I  suppose  we  will  not  get  a  supply  of  .th«t  artiele 
from  them  urithout  another  bout.'' 

This  other  bout  seemed  at  tHe  very  moment 
about  to  take  place.  The  Earl  of  Lothian»  a  cfaisf 
leader  in  the  Covenanting  army,  was  now  riding 
ap  the  hill  with  five  troops  of  horse,  appai«n|lv 
designed  to  charge  the  fifty  royalist  hoTse,  who  all 
stood  at  one  place  within  a  clump  of  wood*  For* 
tqnately,  the  all-seeing  Montrose  was  able^  befim 
the  enemy's  approach,  to  strengthen  his  little  troop 
with  a  bimd  of  good  musketeers,  who,  opening  as 
incessant  and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  assailant^ 
as  they  were  crossing  the  open  fiisld  in  fronty  fidriy 
caused  them  to  reel,  and  then  to  make  a  hasty  and 
confused  retreat. 

Montrose's  men  were  so  much  enooniaged  hf 
these  two  successful  enterprises,  that  thc^  wovld 
have  gladly  broke  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
trusted  all  to  a  charge  in  their  ordinary  style.  Bat 
ihe  general,  while  he  commended  their  ^ril» 
thought  it  prudent  to  restrain  them  for  the  pre- 
sent to  their  secure  position.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate that  he  did  so,  for  Argyle,  afier  spendiK 
nearly  a  whole  day  on  the  ground,  at  last  Tetiied 
in  the  evening,  and  left  him  all  the  virtual  honour 
without  any  of  the  actual  bloodshed,  of  a  victory* 

Yet  he  had  not  altogether  repelled  his  cantioiis 
and  paltering  enemy.  On  the  very  next  day,  Ar- 
gyle, encouraged  by  a  report  that  Montrose  was 
out  of  ammunition,  brought  back  his  army  mice 
more  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  began,  as  be- 
fore, to  annoy  him  with  skirmishing  parties.  The 
report  which  thus  inflamed  his  courage  was  bat 
too  true ;  Montrose,  who  had  as  yet  procured  lus 
ammunition  entirely  from  the  enemy^  was  now 
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totally  destitute  of  boUetSr  He  was  makhig^it  is 
true,  the  most  yigorons  exertions  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  these  necessary  articles,  by  laying  all  thia 
eapboerds  of  the  district  under  contribution  for 
pewter  utensils ;  and  his  men  were  still  in  «ach 
spirits  as  occasionally  to  remark,  while  firing  off 
bits  of  snch  things  at  Argyle  s  skirmishers, — *<  I'm 
sore  iVe  broke  a  rebel's  face  with  that  dish  T'  ^ 
Yet,  the  occasional  and  uncertain  supplies  which 
he  thus  obtained,  were  such  as  to  place  him  on 
any  thing  but  a  fair  footing  with  his  well-provided 
opponents. 

With  all  his  superiority,  however,  Argyle  waft 
unable  on  this  day,  more  than  the  preceding,  to 
gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  the  royal  troops. 
They  kept  their  post  on  tne  top  of  the  hill  against 
all  018  attacks,  and  he  was  at  length  obb'ged  in  the 
evening  to  retire  once  more  to  his  camp.  On  the 
miGceeding  day,  and  the  next  again,  he  renewed 
his  attacks^  but  never  with  better  success  ;  and  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  to  the  everlasting  dis- 
gnux  of  his  arms,  ikirly  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
by  retiring  over  the  river  to  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles. 

Montrose,  thinking  the  present  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  up  a  position  where  he  woukl  be 
ffurer  of  supplies,  now  quitted  his  hill,  and,  eluding 
^igyle's  army  in  a  manner  which  excited  nniver- 
«l  admiration,  took  up  his  quarters  next  ni^t 
^in  the  pleasant  and  well-defended  parks  around 
le  Marquis  of  Huntly's  house  of  Strabogie.   Ar- 
^le  followed,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  him 
a  battle  upon  the  low  ground ;  but  a  forlorn 
rty,  which  he  sent  out  to  provoke  such  a  ren- 
mter,  being  warmly  met  and  repul«ei\  \>Y  >Xvfe 

'J     A       -J 
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royalists,  his  conrage  cooled  <mce  moiei  avd'k 
contented  himself  with  only  taking  up  a  poailisft 
opposite  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Here,  however,  the  Covenanting  general  was 
aUe  to  bring  into  play  agabst  Montrose,  if  9«t  the 
eonrfige  of  the  soldier,  at  least  the  cunning  of  the 
politician:  he  now  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
wiHng  over,  by  promises  and  bribes,  the  leadinf^ 
personages  of  the  royal  army.  He  was  enaUed,  by 
an  accidental  circumstance,  to  succeed  better  ii^ 
this  honourable  enterprise,  than  he  perhaps  could 
have  otherwise  hoped  for.  The  winter  was  now 
beginning  to  set  in  with  considerable  severity;  and, 
as  Montrose  was  talking  of  a  retreat  to  the  High- 
lands, instead  of  remaining  upon  the  plains,  a  pros- 
pect of  hardship  and  privation  for  several  ensuing 
months  was  presented  to  the  imaginations  of  Us. 
Lowland  adherents,  such  as  they  could  not  contem-^ 
plate  with  any  degree  of  resolution.  To  avoid  a 
fate  which  they  thought  they  could  not  endure, 
they  listened  to  the  obscure  and  insidious  hints 
whwh  Argyle  communicated  to  them,  of  reward 
and  preferment  in  the  service  of  the  Estates ;  aad 
it  at  length  only  required  the  order  from  their  coB- 
mander,  for  a  march  into  the  horrid  wildernesses 
behind  them,  to  cause  an  almost  simultaneous  aad 
universal  defection.  Even  Colonel  Sibbald,  the 
aeealous  friend  who  had  accompanied  Montrose  from 
England,  deserted  him  on  this  occasion ;  as  aha 
Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  the  prisomar 
whom  he  had  formerly  liberated,  and  who  was  now 
goinff  at  large  in  the  camp  upon  parole.  Out  of 
all  his  Lowland  friends,  there  alone  remained  with 
him  the  Earl  of  Airly^  a  lioblcman  now  sixty  years 
oi  age,  and  of  infirm  health,  but  who  was  nevf^ 
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thdem  resolved  to  brave  the  difficulties  at  which  his 
younger  companions  had  recoiled, 

Mcmtrose  beheld  the  desertion  of  his  adherents 
with  all  the  indignation  and  scorn  which  a  gene- 
rous spirit  must  ever  naturally  feel,  in  contem- 
plating unmanliness  or  baseness  of  conduct.  To 
show,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  heart  sympa- 
thised with  the  physical  weakness  which  had  oc^ 
casioned  so  much  moral  turpitude,  he  no  sooner 
learned  that  Mr  Forbes  of  BoyndUe,  the  fellow- 
prisoner  of  Crai^evar,  had  had  the  superior  virtue 
to  remain  with  him,  although  equally  unfit  to  en- 
dure the  miseries  of  a  winter  campaign,  than  he 
generously  granted  him  permission* to  follow  his 
companion.  Adopting,  moreover,  a  lesson  of  po- 
licy from  his  antagonist,  he  sent  off  his  faithful  ad- 
herenty  Sir  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
for  the  purpose  of  there  endeavouriug  to  disengage 
and  bring  over  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  one  of  Argyle's 
chief  leaders ;  and  in  this  enterprise  his  commis- 
flioB  succeeded  so  well,  as  almost  to  revenge  upon 
the  Covenanting  general  the  immense  defection 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  the  leaguer  of  Mon- 
trose. 

Orders  for  a  retreat  into  the  Highlands  had  been 
issued  by  the  royal  general  before  his  friends  had 
deserted  him  ;  and  he  justly  apprehended  that  Ar- 
^le,  learning  from  them  what  he  intended  to  do, 
would  follow  and  annoy  him  in  his  march.  To 
obviate  the  hazard  of  such  an  occurrence,  he 
eonntennanded  the  march,  called  back  the  bag- 
gage, already  on  the  way,  and  gave  out  that  he  in- 
tended to  winter  where  he  was.  When  a  few  dnys 
had  passed,  and  he  supposed  the  enemy  might  be 
thrown  out,  he  suddenly  resumed  his  inXeu^oxi) 
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flent  off  his  baggage,  took  a  long  night-mareb  «p 
Strathspey,  and^  before  Argyle  knew  of  the  moT^r 
inent,  was  completely  oat  of  his  reach.  He  di- 
rected his  march  through  Badenoch  towards  tlni 
Braes  of  Athole,  without  regard  to  the  snow  whiefa 
was  now  accnmnlating  in  that  vast  Alpine  wildeN 
Hess ;  whilst  Ai^le,  unable  to  follow  -by  sach  a 
track,  dispersed  the  greats  part  of  his  army,  and 
retmned  by  a  safer  and  easier  road  to  Edinbmgli. 


NOTES 

TO 

VOLUME  HRST. 


CHAP.  L^^XTRODUCTORT. 

of  Ouifle,  widow  of  James  V. 
eve  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  no  ooun* 
world  could  ever  boast  of  containing  a  people  so 
■nd  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  reli* 
or  pretended,  as  Scotland  at  this  time.  It  was 
imon  boast  among  the  Scots,  that,  although  poorer 
other  people  in  temporal  wealdi,  they  were  by 
best  in  spiritual ;  Qod  had  seen  proper  to  render 
e  staple  commodity,  as  it  were,  of  thor  country— 
hTs  History.  The  following  passage  from  Rirk. 
rch  History,  being  the  declaration  of  a  dergjrman 
oeeding  generation,  tends  to  prove  the  same  fact* 
m  this  youth  of  the  Scottish  Church  I  must  pass 
mr  two  before  I  leave  it ;  and  truly,  whatever  the 
isy  be,  the  dispensation  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
been  singular  among  the  churches.  First,  it  is 
nired  that,  whereas  in  other  nations  the  Lord 
.  enough  to  convert  a  few  in  a  city,  village,  or  fa- 
imself,  as  it  was  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries, 
gland,  in  Scotland  the  whole  nation  was  converted 
np ;  and  within  ten  years  after  Popery  was  dis- 
I  Scotland,  there  was  not  in  all  ScoUand  ten  per- 
lality  to  be  found  who  did  not  profess  the  true 
religion,  and  so  it  was  among  uie  commons  in 
u  IfO !  here  a  nation  bom  in  one  day ;  yea, 
into  one  congregation,  and  sealed  as  a  fountain 
cmn  oath  and  covenant.  One  other  particular  in 
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the  Scottish  dispensation,  was  their  ministers.  Thoa^  t 
stranger  may  perchance  doubt  or  suspect,  jet  whiit  I  write 
I  write  from  certain  knowledge,  and  in  conscience  of  the 
truth.  Such  men  have  rarelj  been  found  in  the  Chriitisn 
Church  since  the  primitive  times,*'  &c.  &e.     Pp.  21,  23. 

3  Galderwood*s  True  History  of  the  Church  (^  Scodand, 
(printed,)  p.  229. 

4  Calderwood,  (printed,)  .p.  402. 

5  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  regarding  whom  some  further  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page,  had  in  real- 
ity some  pretensions  to  be  consider^  the'  heir  of  King  Ro« 
bert  Bruce,  being  descended  from  a  near  kinsman  of  diat 
distinguished  sovereign.  He  mighty  at  least,  be  supposed 
to  have  remembered  his  relationship^  to  the  king,  as  a  reaaoa 
for  pride  in  his  own  person ;  seeing  that  his  descendant, 
Bruce,  the  Abyifelnian  traveller,  »t  the  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies more,  is  credibly  affirmed  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
feeling  of  dignity  in  the  contemplation  of  his  canwrflon 
with  the  family  of  the  royal  hero.  Matter  Robert  wal  at 
length  banished  by  King  James  tnm  Edinbnigh,  in  cMk 
sequence  of  his  obstinacy  in  professing  a  disbelief  Id  dii 
<}owrie  Conspiracy. 

0  Borden  of  Issachar,  p.  S. 

7  Livingston's  Memoirs,  Wodrow's  MS.  Collectka^ 
Adv.  Library,  vol.  Ixxv. 

8  Calderwood,  (printed,)  p.  7^8. 

9  Calderwood,  Ms.  Advocates'  Library,  vol.  viii.  IMft 

10  Scot  of  Sootstarvet's  Staggering  State  of  Scots  SlrtM- 
men,  p.  92. 

11  Cadyow,  the  name  of  the  original  property  of  dife 
Hamilton  fitmily  in  Clydesdale. 

IS  At  a  place  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  called  die 
Sheens. 
13  Livingston's  Memoirs,  Wodrow's  Collection,  voL  7^^ 

CHAP.  II.-^lNTRODnCTORT. 

1  Burnet's  opinion  of  them,  though  severer  than  nngiht 
have  been  expected  from  his  pen,  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. '^  These  men,**  he  says,  **•  were  all  of  a  sort 
They  affected  great  sublimities  in  devotion.  They  poured 
themselves  out  in  prayer  in  a  loud  voice,  and  often  with 
many  tears.  They  had  but  an  ordinary  proportion  of 
learning  amongst  them ;  wnvc^xck^^  'Q«fciiew^  and  very 
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little  (itttk,  Booki  of  oontroverBy  with  Papists,  bat  above 
all  with  Arminians,  was  tfae  height  of  their  study.  A  way 
of  preaching  by  doctrine,  reason,  and  use,  was  what  Uiey 
set  up  on ;  and  Mme  of  them  affected  a  strain  of  stating 
cases  of  cooscience»  not  with  relation  to  moral  actions,  but 
to  some  reflections  on  their  condition  and  temper :  that 
was  occasioned  by  their  conceit  of  praying  chiefly  by  th^ 
spirit,  which  every  one  could  not  attain  to,  or  keep  up  to 
the  same  heat  in  all  times." 

f  See  the  enonnous  collection  of  MSS.  compiled  by  this  « 
DeraoD,  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
liibrary  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
3  Burt*8  Xjetters  from  the  Nort£ 
«  Gillies's  Collections,  I.  289. 

•5  ^^JUr  Robert  Bruce/a  man  honourably  descended,  bred 

a  lawyer,  and  designed  for  a  statesman,  but  wonderfully 

called  to  the  ministry,  and  wonderfully  countenanced  in  it ; 

he  made  always  ane  earthquake  upon  his  hearers,  and  rare* 

ly  preached  but  to  a  weeping  auditory.     I  have  heard  ane 

miidatEr  aay,  he  believed  never  man  in  the  latter  ages 

.spoke  with  Hir  Bruce  his  authority.    A  poor  Highlander 

>»nHrg  him  one  day,  came  to  him  after  sermon,  and  ofibr- 

/ed  him  hit  whole  substance,  (which  was  only  two  cows,) 

upon  condition  Mr  Bruce  would  make  God  his  friend  i 

me  e^dcsice  of  the  power  of  his  ministry ;  and  many  such 

"m  had.''^Kirkton't  Church  Hutory^  2G.    This  is  the 

41^  InstBDce  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation,  of 

Highlander  of  this  period  betraying  a  ausceptibiUty  of 

fViOUt  impressions 

C  Mi  Idvingston,  in  his  Aato.JBiogra|iby,  Wodrow'a 
S& 

'  King  James,  at  this  period,  endeavoured  to  restrain 

progreas  of  puritanism,  by  enjoining  public  sports  on 

days ;  and  die  moderate  clergy  of  Scotland,  or  those 

were  disposed  to  yield  to  the  court,  seem  to  have  at- 

ted  to  set  an  example  to  the  people,  by  patronising 

ittending  them. 

The  following  account  of  a  skirmish,  which  took  place 
this  period  on  the  High  Street  of  iSdinburgh,  presents 
nemely  curious  picture  of  the  time :.~ 
^I.     Upon  the  seventh  of  Januar,  the  king  coming 
be  street  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  T<dbuith,  the  Duke 
UJOL,  acoompaniet  with  the  Lord  Hume,  foUowvni^  % 
bchJjTJ,  pulled  out  their  swords  and  InvaAfid 
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the  Laird  of  Logk.  The  king  fled  into  a  cJote-headyiad 
incontinent  retired  to  a  skinner's  booth.  The.qiiainl>mi, 
that  Logie,  a  valet  of  the  king's  chamber,  woald  not  Uk 
<go  out)  at  the  duke's  command,  till  he  w«s  pat  mtt  hf 
force,  whereupon  he  upbraided  the  duke.  The  dnke  ad 
Lord  Hume  were  dischargit  the  court,  but  lepaiied  to  it 
flgaine  soone  aher.^'-LCalderwood^  MS.  vol.  iv*  p.  219L 

9  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  leaders  of  the  diinck 
in  1599,  against  the  introduction  of  bishops,  was,  tiut  tiK 
honour  rendered  them  incapable  of  practising  the  dntiai  «f . 
a  clergyman.  They  quoted  a  saying  of  Queen  ^''■nlntfy 
on  bestowing  a  bishopric,  '^  Alas  for  pity !  we  have  mf- 
red  a  good  preacher  to-day."  And  the  kin^  was  exhorted 
not  to  mar  good  preachers  by  the  same  prooediue»..-.'Ci£> 
derwoodj  p.  429. 

Another  cause  is  stated  in  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk  if 
Scotland,  [MS.  Adv.  Libr.]  Speaking,  in  the  impplmmt 
to  that  work,  of  Mr  David  Fergusson,  minister  of  Dim« 
ftrmline,  Row  says,  ^^  When  the  king  (with  whom  bevM 
very  familiar,  and  who  had  then  frequent  residence  at  Dm* 
fermlioe,  it  being  a  part  of  the  queen's  dowry)  adttd  IdBL 
*  David,  why  may  not  I  have  bishc^s  in  Scotlandi  ai  wA 
as  they  have  in  England  ?'  he  answered,  merrily,  as  wai 
his  way,  ^  Yes,  sir,  ye  may  have  bishops  here ;  bat  ye 
must  remember  to  make  us  all  equalL  Make  us  all  biiiMft 
together,  else  ye  will  never  content  us ;  for,  if  ye  set  ap 
ten  or  twelve  loons  over  honest  men's  heads,  to  knock  as 
down,  and  give  them  in  rent  more  thousands  to 
and  misspend,  than  honest  men  have  hundreds  and 
we  will  never  all  be  content.  We  are  all  Paul's 
Christ's  bishops— hold  us  as  we  are.'  The  king  itpGed^ 
^  The  devil-have-it  ails  you  but  that  you  would  all  be 
alike,  and  ye  cannot  abide  any  to  be  over  you.'  The  mi- 
nister only  answered,  *  Sir,  bann  not ;'  for  he  had  eoa* 
tracted  a  great  habit  of  swearing,  banning,  and  cursiinT' 

10  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  (MS.  Adv.  Libr.  W.  1. 
14)  p.  29a 

11  The  following  instance  of  the  prophetic  powen  af  |Ir 
Robert  Bruce,  is  recorded,  with  implicit  serionsneas  of  be- 
lief, by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wodrow,  in  his  '«  Lives  of  SeoitiA 
Clergymen,"  MS.  Glasgow  University  Library.  Bt  it 
remarked,  Wodrow  lived  so  late  as  the  earlier  half  of  the 
iast  century. 

''April  17,  1601.    3o\niVf«xs  ^iJ»«iiL.of.dcaGOiii,  « 


of  £dinbuigb,  was  shdt  dead  suddenly  in 
mnr  Mair  of  SdinVurgh,  by  some  unknown  penon, 
mL  faim  at  enmity.  This  man,  on  the  knowen  17  of 
b«,  [1596,]  had  offered  to  invade  Mr  Brace's  per- 
iBC  which  icaaon  he  was  a  favourite  at  court  ;  and 
il  of  one  Alexander  Slimmon,  who  was  suspected, 
;hout  cause,  to  be  the  instrument  of  Watt's  death, 
[y  nanow,  though  it  tended  only  the  more  to  vindi- 
m.  Mr  Bruce  did  say  to  some  Mends,  that  he  was 
led  a  judgment  from  heaven  was  abiding  John  Watt, 
injurious  treatment  of  him ;  and  wh^  he  came  to 
Mty  end,  they  could  not  but  observe  Mr  Brace's 
ibifilled.'' 

Oux  instance  of  Mr  Davidson's  powers  of  prediction 
d  ;— 

Davidson  being  anxious  to  have  a  new  church  built 
tonpans,  '^  a  place  was  found  most  convenient  upon 
ids  of  a  small  heritor  of  the  parish,  called  James 
UnOm  Mr  Davidson  applied  to  him,  and  signified, 
di  a  place  of  his  land,  and  five  or  six  acres,  were 
most  proper  for  building  the  church  and  the  church- 
rke,  and  he  behoved  to  sell  them.  The  other  said 
Id  never  sell  tHem,  but  he  would  freely  gift  those 
•  to  good  an  use ;  which  he  did.  Mr  Davidson 
Jmes,  ye  shall  be  no  loser,  and  ye  shall  not  want 
It  Pinkerton  to  succeed  you  for  many  generations  ;* 
dmto,  as  I  was  informed  some  years  ago,  there  has 
ill  a  James  Pinkerton  succeeding  to  that  small  he- 
in  that  parish,  descendmg  f^om  him,  and  after  se- 
of  them  had  been  in  eminent  dangei^  when  child. 
•Vol.  ii.  fol.  Article^  Mr  Jamet  Davidson^  p.  GL 
Iftxwell,  in  his  ''  Burden  of  Issadiar." 
torden  of  Issaichar,  pp.  8,  9. 
iTingston,  in  his  Autobiography,  MS.  Adv.  Library. 
te  tnia  person  being  confined  m  the  state-prison  of 
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that  he  has  seen  letters  addressed  to  Livingston  fiN«i  the 
Marchioness  of  Hamilton,  the  Countesses  of  Eglintounand 
Wigtoun,  and  many  others  of  equal  and  inferior  rank,  dl 
of  uem  expressing  great  attachment  to  the  person  of  thi 
holy  man,  as  well  as  his  system  of  doctrine^  prints  from  tlie 
original  manuscript  the  following  pious  and  moot  amnsing 
epistle,  written  by  Lady  Culross  : 

'^  To  my  hving  and  worthy  Iroiher^  Mr  John  LivingHone^ 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God, 

''  My  werry  worthy  and  deir  brother,  I  have  written  19 
you  alredy ;  I  know  not  if  it  be  cum  to  your  hands.  I  am 
presently  in  John  Oillon  his  house.  We  cam  weill  over, 
blessed  be  God.  I  hope  you  will  meet  us  in  the  Shotts  the 
mom  so  soon  as  you  can.  John  Gray  and  his  wyf  are  heir. 
We  long  earnestly  for  you.  Be  earnest  with  God,  and  do 
as  he  derrecte.  This  is  my  first  voyage  heir ;  if  ye  dis- 
apoint  me — I  will  say  nae  mair.  I  hope  God  sal  bring 
you  heir,  and  furnish  you  as  we  have  neid.  I  was  stayit 
the  first  day  with  storms,  sair  against  my  will.  Come  and 
mak  us  amends  for  all  faults.  John  Gray,  your  young  baby 
longs  for  the  pap ;  blessed  be  God  for  that  change ;  come 
help  to  confirm  him.  We  have  all  need  of  you.  If  je 
com  not,  it  will  grieve  me ;  therefor  mak  no  excusis.  Pray 
earnestly  for  us ;  nevir  sic  neid.  The  sprite  of  God  be  wi^ 
you  and  convoy  you  ;  his  grace  be  with  you  till  meittii^ 
and  for  evir.     In  haist.    Yours  in  Christ, 

*'  E.  Melvill. 

''  Your  clais  are  heir,  quhilk  ye  left  with  us  to  mak  sf 
the  mor  sure  of  you ;  and  yet  ye  feiled  us.    Do  not  so  not, 
for  feir  we  poind  your  nicht-cap. 
«  June,  1629." 

17  Bruce  had  been  banished  to  Inverness  for  non-oonftN 
mity.  This  town,  probably  on  account  of  its  remoteneVy 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  on  more  occasioiis 
than  one  by  the  dominant  powers. 

^^  That  the  women  were  as  zealous  in  the  reign  of  Jsmes 
VI.  as  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  in  favour  of  the  high-flying 
clergy,  is  proved  by  an  incident  which  took  place  in  Edio* 
burgh,  in  1587,  immediately  after  Queen  Mary  had  been 
sentenced  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  James,  to  manifest  his  ns» 
tural  affection  on  that  dreadful  occasion,  commanded  tbt 
salvation  of  his  mother,  both  as  to  body  and  soul,  to  b< 
prayed  for  in  all  Teligiou^  ssgembUes,  and  also  appointed  Si 
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'deaHix  day  of  fkstSng  and  prayer,  commanding  Adan 
\y  Archbishop  of  8t  Andrews,  to  officiate  in  St  Giles' 
ndk   But  the  minister  perched  up  in  the  pulpit  a  youn^ 
\ow  of  the  name  of  John  Couper ;  upon  which  Jamet 
claimed  from  his  gallery,  '^  Master  John,  that  place  was 
tigned  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are  there,  do  your  duty^ 
1  obey  the  charge  to  pray  for  my  mother.^    Couper  re- 
ed, that  he  would  speak  no  otherwise  than  as  the  spirit 
mid  direct  him,  and  immediately  began  an  oration,  which 
isisted  of  little  else  than  a  shower  of  nicknames  upon  the 
MT  queen.  The  king,  shocked  at  this  violation  of  his  dig- 
y,  if  not  also  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  mother,  com- 
tnded  the  barbarian  to  stop  ;  whereupon  he  gave  a  loud 
flick'  with  his  fist  upon  the  pulpit,  and  cried,  ^^  This  day 
dl  bear  witness  against  you  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  !"  He 
n  passed  down  from  the  pulpit,  and,  together  with  the 
Hfle  wivit  in  the  kirk,  removed  from  the  same.*'— Moyse*8 
emoirs,  115.    Spottiswood,  354.    Sanderson,  102. 
I»  Onthry*B  Memoirs,  p.  23. 

GHAP.  IIL— iKTsoDucTioir  of  the  Seryicx- 

BOOK. 

I  QirUtmas,  1625. 
^  liocd  Belhaven. 
MS.  Advoc.  Lib. 
Laad*s  Troubles,  p.  168. 

The  authorities  quoted  in  the  following  account  of  the 

it  are,  the  135th  article  in  the  43d  volume  of  the 

TOW  Manuscripts,  in  the  Advocates*  Library  ;   the 

ry  of  the  Kirk,  by  Row,  MS.  [Advoc.  Lib.  W.  630.1 

\B2 ;  and  the  king's  own  account,  in  what  is  called 

u^  Declaration,  p.  23. 

io  particular  department  of  St  Giles's  Church,  in 

'he  following  incident  took  place,  was  that  central 

which  was  formerly  in  use  under  the  name  of  the 

arch,  and  which  was  latterly  converted  by  the  ma- 

of  Edinburgh  into  a  police-office.     The  East,  or 

arch,  was  at  that  time  under  repair  for  the  erec- 

Se  altar  ^^  and  other  pendicles  of  that  idolatrous 

' — Crawford's  History  of  the  University  o/Edttt^ 

exclamation  is  recorded  in  a  pamphlet,  enVAAftA. 
x»  the  Pbcenix  edition  of  the  Faatonl  IjeXtei^^* 
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by  the  celebrated  polemic,  Samuel  JohnMDy  1094,  Thr 
^d  lady  is  there  calkd  an  herb-woman,  piobaUy  ufoa  the 
credit  o£  tradition ;  and  that  abe  really  waa  io«  ia  oectifieA 
by  the  curiouB  old  paper  called  ihe  Mercuriua  CaledonhM» 
paUisbed  soon  after  the  Restoration ;  where  it  ia  mwitiaa* 
ed,  as  one  of  the  extravagant  proceedings  of  that  dmakai 
period,  that  Janet  Gedd^  burnt  the  horb-atall  whkh  sbs 
(ept  dose  by  the  Tron  Kirk  of  Edinburghy  in  one  of  d» 
bmifitts ;  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  pure  spirit  of  loyalty. 
It  must  certainly  have  been  astranga  ai^t  to  aee  Ae  IndU 
lodual  who  had  cast  the  first  weapon  in  ^  great  dvil  wai^ 
exhibit  eventually  (me  of  the  first  symptoms  of  ictumig^ 
loyalty. 

8  According  to  some  authorities^  there  waa  a  coosSdff* 
able  number  of  stools  thrown.  Indeed,  the  whole  xiot  wm 
afterwards  popularly  known  by  the  epithet  of  ^^  TlieCssk-> 
Vig  o'  the  Stoles." 

10  xhe  pamphlet  from  which  ihe  most  of  these  ciictfi- 
stances  are  taken,  is.  entitled  '^  Stoneyfield  Day,"  and  is 
said  ifi  )]a?ebesii  ^rrH^  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  afterwMpii 
Lord  Lyon.  The  common  story  of  the  woman  crying  eat 
the  above  as  she  threw  the  stool  at  the  Dean's  head,  is 
proved  by  Mr  Bnodie  to  have  originated  in  an  error  on  the 
part  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

11  Blame.  •  ' 

12  It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  fray,  thst 
the  old  song  was  written,-i^f  which  the  following  seems  t» 
be  the  only  verse  presoved : 

Put  the  gown  upon  the  bishop, 
That's  lua  miller's-due  o'  knaveship ; 
Jenny  Geddes  was  the  gossip, 
Put  the  gown  upon  the  bishop. 

13  The  following  letter,  written  by  Sir  Jamea  BalibVi 
Lord  Lyon,  [from  a  small  MS.  collection  in  theAdvocatai* 
Library,]  respecting  the  tumult  of  the  23d  July,  iliustmtBi* 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  spirit  which  possessed  all  ranki 
of  the  community  on  that  occasion  ;.^ 

''My  Lord  :  I  know  your  sudden  departure  from  this 
city  on  Saturday  was  to  see  how  they  brought  your  ligbt 
from  darkness.  Neither  will  I  accuse  you  as  privy.co&t 
Asanna  our  great-heidit  bischop  had  this  bypast  Sabotht  - 
from  the  tumultuous  commons  in  welcoming  home  tbiir 
new^viaed  tituTg>e  to  o\i^  ^i  Qi^\^«    '!By(A  <Mr  dagr  hsie 
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to  darken  ere  twelve  o'clocke^  (a  very  short  day  in 
ndeed,)  and  if  we  leve  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  likelrto 
t  a  fbol  day.  Had  not  our  prime  churchmen  had 
ffeeches  (happily),  and  nimble  heels  to  save  than 
strong  tempest,  which  at  two  several  times  menaced 
don  to  all,  yet  rubbled  the  noddles  of  bot  two  or 
Neither  could  that  lubbarly  monster  with  his  satino 
efend  himself  by  his  swollen  hands  and  greasy  belly, 
had  half  a  dissen  (dozen)  neckfishes  to  a  reckoning  if 
izwell  became  so  afirighted,  that  to  have  been  safdy 
'.  verily  tlnnk  he  wold  have  left  Arminius's  honse, 
1  under  the  keys  to  the  Vatican.  But  this  day  is  fair 
r,  and  an  indiction  is  set  on  Edinburgh ;  for,  since 
oeese  people  will  not  sing  their  prayers,  our  famous 
ivill  not  suffer  them  have  any  in  prose.  Our  weifies 
veighs  [envies]  your  lordship*s  happiness,  who  may 
iblidy  as  the  primitive  fathers  did,  and  say  *  So  be 
areas  thir  greasy-bellied  fathers  would  have  them  to 
men,  and  to  use  many  wanton  curtisies,  bobbings, 
^  and  kneeliogs,  which  this  rough  and  undvilmnl. 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  nor  acquainted  with  ; 
I  of  trash  and  trumpery,  as  your  lordship  may  be- 
rdeit  in  their  new  Alcoran,"  &c.  &c. 
t  is  curious  to  observe  the  imperfect  police  of  01as« 
diis  early  period.  There  appear  to  have  been  then 
<t  lamps, 
lothes^s  Relation,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  pp.  6,  7*  and  & 

CHAP.  IV.— The  Supplicatiov. 

tthry*8  Memoirs,  p.  24. 

A  thie  20th  of  August,  when  the  Earl  of  Southesk 
sd  to  recommend  the  pedtion  in  council,  Spottiswood, 
UMellor  and  primate,  observed  that  there  were  only  a 
aiaters  and  two  or  three  Fife  gentlemen  in  town,  and 
i  needed  all  this  stir  about  £e  afiair  ?'*    The  earl 
y  with  laudable  boldness,  that  *'  if  all  their  pouches 
ta)  were  weill  ryped  (searched),  a  great  many  of  the 
ntry  in  the  country  would  be  found  to  resent  these 
U**^Roihes'8  Relation^  MS.  p.  12. 
savoury  locality  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  now 
anray.     It  was  a  close  passage  through  the  isolalcd 
'  buildings  called  the  Luckenbooths,  and  led  from  iVie 
ttnet  Ufwuds  the  door  of  the  toJbooth*  ox  couTt-houie- 

2b2 
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4  Straloch's  MS. 
^  Rothes's  Relation. 

6  Ab  they  were  walking  along,  the  bishop  of  Oallowaj 
was  saluted  with  die  epitl^ts,  ^^  Papist  Loon,  Jcavit  Loon, 
and  Betrayer  of  Religion  ;"  on  which  the  terrified  ptovott 
expressed  a  desire  to  retreat  back  to  his  fortress  the  Tol- 
booth.  Bat  the  noblemen  prerailed  upon  him  to  go  on,  by 
assuring  him  that  it  was  but  a  pack  of  poor  women  ^  who. 
uttered  these  cries."^J70<Aef'«  RehHon, 

7  <'  At  eight  o'clock,  after  the  supper,  in  Dame  Home's 
house." — Ro^t*s  Relation. 

8  Guthry,  p.  3L 

9  BaiUie,  i.  32. 

CHAP,  v.— SUBSCRIPTION  OF  THE  COVEWAWT. 

1  Stndoch's  MS.  Ady.  Libr. 

2  Straloch's  MS. 

3  In  point  of  precedency. 

4  Stndodi's  MS. . 

5  Afterwards  raised  by  King  Charles  to  the  tide  of  Lord 
Balvaird. 

6  Guthry's  Memoirs. 

7  Rothes's  Relation. 

8  Straloch's  MS. 
fl  Straloch's  MS. 

10  Straloch's  MS.   - 

CHAP.  VLiii^HA  MIL  ton's  commission. 

1  Yet  Clarendon  infOTms  us,  that  all  the  time  that  these 
violent  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Scotland,  proceedings 
which  may  have  been  cSled  the  very  birth-throes  of  me 
great  dvil  war,  nobody  in  England  ever  thought  of  inqui- 
ring about  them.  Scotland  was  a  country  wlOeh  the  Eng- 
lish of  that  time  regardeil  less  than  the  minutest  and  most 
distant  continental  states.^  While  the  news  of  Poland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  kingdoms,  were  regularly  stated  fbr  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  Scotland  '^  had  not  a  place  or  men- 
tion in  one  page  of  any  gaxette  /"  At  that  period,  be  if 
moreover  observed,  the  English  council  never  interfered  in 
die  business  of  Scotland.  The  king,  from  jealousy  lest  his 
otUive  iuflgdom  should  be  thought  subsidiary  to  England, 
^ionaged  all  its  buwaesa  YvVxxv^eVt^  V^^^  \^  i&<i\t«  «f  only 
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one  or  two  Soottish  noblemen  who  were  always  about  him, 
as  the  Maiquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  &c. 

S  Perhaps  protectorship  would  be  the  better  phrase ;  but 
,the  sentiment  implied  is  precisely  the  same. 

3  This  casuistical  and  inhuman  sentiment,  so  unworthy 
the  general  character  of  Charles,  is  avowed  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  See  Burnet's  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  S3, 

4  Afterwards  the  famous  Maiquis  of  Argyle.  Guthry 
informs  us,  in  his  Memoirs^  that  when  this  nobleman  was 
about  to  return  to  Scotland,  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
a  faithful  cavalier,  advised  Charles  to  detain  him,  '<  elae  he 
would  be  sure  to  wind  him  a  pirn.*'  But  Charles  replied 
V>  this  strange  suggirotioo,  that  as  he  had  called  laom  up  on 
assurance,  he  behoved  to  be  a  king  of  his  word,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  return. 

5  Chiefly  from  Holland,  a  state  decidedly  friendly  to  the 
cause. 

6  Rothes*s  Relation. 

7  This'  is  told  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  in  his  curious  ma- 
iiuscript,  where  it  is  added,  that  one  old  deaf  minister,  not 
hearing  what  the  Commissioner  had  said,  desired  one  o(  his 
ndghbours  to  repeat  it ;  when  the  person  so  asked,  with  a 
facedousness  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion,  sounded  into  the  deaf  man*s  ear,  ^'  Brother,  his 
Grace  says  it's  we  who  make  all  the  kail  salt,"  alluding  to 
a^^cottish  proverb  generally  used  in  regard  to  any  thing 
which  has  spoilt  a  plot.  '^  There  was  much  salt  truth  in 
the  jest,"  says  Straloch,  who  of  course  must  have  relished 
it  with  all  the  poignancy  of  a  devout  cavalier* 

8  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 
.  9  BaUUe'8  Letters,  L  61. 

10  See  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

11  They  held  a  solemn  last  a  few  days  before  the  Com- 
Busaioneir  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the-  Deity  to 
dispose  the  king's  heart  in  their  favour. 

IS  Rothes's  Relation,  240. 

IS  Rothes's  Relation. 

14  Burnet's  Memoirs. 

1^  BaOlie's  Letters,  i.  62.    Straloch's  MS.  i.  85» 

^6  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  60.     These  voices  proceeded,  not 
from  the  open  windows,  where  any  person  crying  could 
seareely  have  failed  to  be  dintiaguinhed^  but  from  tY\e  «nv«\\ 
loucd  hokgin  ibe  wapden-frouted  tenem^nta  of  l\\e  W\^\ 
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*<  Alexander  Leslie,  a  gentleman  of  base  birth,  bon  la 
Balveny,  by.  his  valour,  conduct,  and  long  service  under  the 
king  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  had  raised  himself  from  no- 
thing to  the  dignity  of  a  Veldt-Marshal.  He  rctamed  to 
bis  native  country,  laden  with  riches  and  honours,  and  sett- 
ling near  his  chief,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  invited  him 
home,  and  was  one. of  the  principal  authors  of  the  war,  be 
purchased  a  fair  estate  in  Fife.  Every  thing  relating  to 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  General  Leslie's  adVicOi  fi» 
caused  send  to  Holland  for  great  store  of  armour  and  anw 
munition,  (arms  for  30,000  men,  says  Dr  Burnet,  were  in 
a  short  time  brought  to  Scotland,)  and  to  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  for  the  most  experienced  and  va- 
liant commanders,  who,  being  all  Scotsmen,  came  over  la 
great  numbers,  hoping  to  make  up  -their  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  their  native  country ;  but  the  Lord  did  othat- 
wise,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  !  Leslie  caused  cannon  t9 
be  cast  in  the  Potter-row  by  one  Captain  Hamilton ;  he 
trained  the  Earl  of  Rothes*s  men  in  Fife ;  estabUihed  a 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  nobles  and  officers,  men  of 
wisdom  and  experience ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy 
began  to  cast  trenches  round  the  town  of  Leith.  SpaldJBg 
seems  to  have  mistaken  the  place  of  General  Leslie's  birth. 
Balveny  was  never  possessed  by  the  Leslies ;  but  Tullidi 
over  against  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  water  of  Fiddich  and 
Kininvie,  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Tdllich,  a  most  pleasint 
seat  on  the  same  water  of  Fiddich,  belongs  to  them  at  diit 
day.  A  gentleman  of  that  family  told  me  that  Leslie  was 
a  natural  son  of  Kininvie's,  and  that  his  mother  during  her 
pregnancy  could  eat  nothing  but  wheat  bread,  and  drink  no- 
thing but  wine,  which  Kininvie  allowed  her  to  be  profi- 
ded  of,  though  she  was  nothing  but  a  common  servant— a 
sign  that  the  child  she  was  big  with  would  prove  an  eztrs* 
ordinary  person.'* 

5  Especially  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn. 

6  Younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  ge- 
nerally honoured,  reason  unknown,  with  the  nickname  of 
'*  Dear  Sandie  Hamilton.** 

7  Historia  Motuum,  318 — Burnet,  114.— Straloeh*i 
MS.  Book  iv. 

8  Younger  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Glenegles. 

9  The  gate  then  entered  On  the  south  side  of  ^^  a  tmnp* 
tuous  out-work  of  ashler-work,  called  the  Spur,  which,  bo* 

i»u«e  it  was  boOi  ttau\>\e&oia»«xA\)AK&si&\Athe  castle,  wu 
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'  tne  i;ovenanung  nmy,*and  Hence  tbe  epitbet  ^^  a  ^ 

B  Covenniiter."  ill 
'  m«i,  or  class  of  men,  is  ever  found  proof  against 

lillng  superstitions  of  their  particular  age.    Stra-  [ 
iself  confesses  his  belief  in  many  prodigies  which 

^prodigies  much  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  1 

1  had  granted  the  Covenanters  &rte  days  of  good  f 

I  had  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  | 

y  called  '^  Dear  Sandie^s  Stoups,"  because  they  ^ 

1  east  by  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  as  al-  i 

entioned^  was  nicknamed  Dear  Sandic^^tnlocti^fi  .: 


H 


idontly  an  equivoque^  intended  by  both  for  mutual 
a— Uuntly  imderstanding  the  king*s  religion,  and- 
•  that  of  the  Covenanters.  • 

iloch's  MS. 
ilding — Straloch's  MS. 
di  was  the  impression  of  Gordon  of  Straloch.    See  "! 

Book  iv,  p.  d7«  *\ 

ilding. 

CHAP.  IX.— CAMPAIGN  or  1639.  1] 

Iway  between  the  islets  of  Inch-Keith  and  Inch- 
cons  had  been  erected  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
ich,  being  lighted  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Dvened  the  people  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts 
jfe  day's  time. 

ras  reported  at  the  time,  and  the  report  is  not  im- 
s,  that  she  had  provided  herself  with  a  couple  of 
Dets  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  thinking  that  th« 
noUeman  of  Scotland  and  the  representatxye,  pro 
f  of  MajeBtyf  was  eDdtled  to  be  shot  wUVi  a  Yi^tXet 
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metal  than  ordinary  lead^— See  Pinkertdki'ii  Bootlidi  GaUe^ 
ry,  Straloch's  MS.  &c. 

4  Some  Kirkaldy  skipped  expresied  the  same  dcnrau- 
Baillie's  Letters,  L  IG?. 

5  It  was  not  tUl  the  begiimiilg  of  June,  when  he  had  ap- 
proached the  Border,  that  Charles  sent  permiasion  to  Ha- 
milton to  commence  hostilities  on  the  CoTenantBBi  He 
then,  says  Burnet,  resolyed  to  spare  neither  his  own  town 
of  Borrowstonness,  nor  his  cousin's  of  PrestODpans.  Hat, 
however,  an  accident  which  nearly  hefd  himself  aecns  Is 
have  prevented  him  from  doing  any  mischief.  ^<  He  west 
out  one  day,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  in  a  small  vessel  with  a 
drake  on  her,  and  sixty  soldiers,  to  view  the  QoeeosieBy, 
and  hum  the  ships  that  lay  in  the  harbour,  when  he  saw  a 
merchant  barque  coming  down  towards  him,  and  earned 
his  men  to  row  up  to  her.  She,  as  soon  aa  ^e  pereeiied 
her  danger,  ran  ashore  upon  the  sands  of  Bambuglew  Tbi 
tide  then  falling,  and  he  following  her  apace,  be  ran  bm- 
self  also  aground,  where  he  was  like  to  have  been  vvy 
quickly  tal^  by  the  men  on  the  shore,  who  were  pbqri^g 
upon  him  ;  md  some  volleys  passed  on  both  sides.  They 
on  the  shore  were  only  waiting  till  the  waters  should  fiJl» 
hi  order  to  take  him ;  which  they  would  certainly  have 
done,  if  the  seamen  had  not  got  out,  and,  up  to  their  odd- 
die  in  water,  pushed  off  their  vesseL  They  then  ictoined 
safe  to  the  fleet." 

6  That  the  Covenanters  were  at  this  period  by  no  rnesDC 
eeiemonious  in  their  methods  of  raising  money,  will  mfC 
from  the  following  curious  paper,  copied  from  the  aiffod, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Stewart  of  Dalguise : 

«'  At  Edinburgh,  the  15  day  of  May  1639,  the  Noble* 
men,  Commissioners  of  shires  and  burrows  being  for  tlie 
time,  gives  full  power  and  commission  to  the  Provost,  Bai- 
lies, and  counsail  of  Perth,  or  any  of  their  number  tbcy 
think  expedient  to  deal  with  the  burgesses  and  inhabitanti 
of  the  said  burgh  of  Perth,  for  borrowing  of  moneyis  finon 
any  person  or  persons  within  the  said  burgh,  and  toass«i0 
them  of  any  kmd  of  securitie,  either  by  noblemen,  oentlB' 
men,  or  burgesses,  or  either  of  them,  as  the  lenders  slu&pkii 
require  for  repayment  thereof,  with  interest  during  the  dsd- 
redelivery.  And  in  case  any  who  sail  have  money,  and  icfiiM 
to  lend  die  samine,  we  authorise  our  said  oommissioDersli 
indonuii  with  the  samine^  upon  note  for  secuxitie,  to  ke 
granted  m  manueT  {oi««9\4*  lX««^\xv%iU.tLQbkmeii,  geo* 


Eooot  lessen  xeiuxwa.  i 

led)     ^  JUsr^Rodies-JCaBsilis— Boyd-^Naper  J 

i^uunheid— S.  Moncrieff—Dundas  of  that  Illui.  i 

M— W.  Cimninghain — Ro.  Adair— J.  Smith  for  ! 
ohaid  Maxwell  for  Edin : — Alex.  Skeyne  for  Mon - 

Uend  Coimiiigham  for  Glasgow-^Tho.  Brnce  for  r 

9  t 

1^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Turray^  is  \ 

■If  way  hetwixt  the  cities  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ; 

I  fact  tfaeve  is  the  authority  of  a  rhyme  well  known  ''. 

rth  of  Scotland :~  i 

ea  ye're  at  the  Brig  of  Tnrray, 

re  just  half  way  between  Aberdeen  and  E^in  iti  jS 

Murray.  \ 

och  gives  this  account  of  the  affair  in  his  own  MS.  9 

whtde  of  this  affair  was  popularly  called  ^^  the  B«-  ? 

jflB."    It  was  a  reign  of  only  a  week. 

£>ch*s  MS. 

loch*8  MS. 

tnris  Motunm. 

Ilie's  Letters. 

toria  Motnum. 

Ilie*s  Letters,  L  177- 

ervsBds  Earl  of  Hart&U. 

doch'sMS. 

It  is,  from  the  Earl  of  Holland. 

I  amall  breach  in  a  cloudy  sky,  which  generally 

IB  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  prweeds,  is 

I  in  Scotland  to  this  day. 

m  letter  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  to  the  M.  of  Hamil- 

met's  Memohrs,  139. 

riiworth's  Collections.     The  negligence  of  the 

xmt.ma8ter,  Sir  Roger  Widdrington,  was  consider- 

ton  wonderful  on  this  occasion,  as  he  was  an  Eng- 

ierer^  who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  on  ac- 

his  experience,  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  in 

ler-wars,  and  his  continued  hatred  of  the  Scots. 

rhe  genexal  had  a  braw  royal  tent ;  but  it  was  not 

His  constant  guard  was  some  hundred  ot  o>iT\KW- 

isketMTS,  under  Varie  and  Hope*8  cOfomiA.^^  iiXV> 
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the  way  ttanding  in  good  anus,  with  lodBed  inatdieiy  %» 

fore  his  high  gate,  wdl-apparelled. 

•  •  •  a 

"  His  councils  of  war  were  daily  kept  in  the  eattffl^ 
whence  he  came  nightly,  with  Baillie,  on  their  honei,  ftr 

oetting  of  the  watch. 

•  •  •  ^    « 

''  He  kept  daily  in  the  castle  an  honourable  table  fixr  At 
nobles  and  strangers  with  himself;  for  gentlemen  waitoSt 
thereafter,  at  a  long  side-table.  The£ue  wasas  beaimea 
general  in  time  of  war ;  not  so  curious  by  far  as  Anmdd^ 
to  our  nobles ;  but  ye  know  the  English  fare  samptaonslf 
.both  in  war  and  peace,  and  are  despised  by  all  theirne^- 
bours.  It  seems  his  table  was  on  his  own  charge  ;  fior,  m 
far  as  yet  I  know,  neither  he  nor  any  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man  of  considerable  rent,  got  ^y  thing  for  their  ehngb*" 
m.JSaiUie's  Letters,  i.  177- 

^  Straloch's  MS.  Jockey  was  the  familiar  name  gff« 
by  the  English,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centoiiei, 
to  the  personified  idea  of  a  Scotsman,  as  Savmey  is  at  the 
present  day. 

2^  Such  is  BaiUie's  phrase. 

^  Another  proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  strong  reatmu 
which  these  personages  had  for  entering  into  the  war. 

26  xhe  following  extract  from  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS. 
(Adv.  Lib.  Jac  V.  5.  40.)  regarding  a  curious  dream- 
stance  which  took  place  near  Dunse  Law,  while  the  aimy 
lay  there,  June  1639,  may  be  esteemed  as,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

^^  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  shall  remember  upon  Aat 
.which  fell  out  near  Dunse  liaw  about  these  times.  It  w« 
the  falling  of  a  part  of  a  bank,  upon  the  steep  side  of  a  hiU) 
near  by  the  Scottish  camp,  which  of  its  own  accord  hid 
shuffled  downward,  and  by  its  fall  discovered  innumerabk 
stones,  round  for  the  most  part  in  shape,  and  perfeedf 
spherical,  some  of  them  oval  shapen.  They  were  of  a  dsix 
grey  colour,  some  of  them  yellowish,  and  for  quantity  they 
looked  like  balls  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pistol  to  field-pieces, 
such  as  sakers  or  robinetts.  Upwards  smooth  they  were, 
and  polished  without,  but  lighter  than  lead  by  many  de- 
grees, so  that  they  were  <mly  for  show,  but  not  for  use* 
Many  of  them  were  carried  about  in  men's  podcets,  to  be 
seen  for  the  rarity ;  noi  wanted  there  a  few  who  did  inter- 
pret thB  stone  magazine  at  l>vatti&13ci!^  M^\idncle;  tf  ^ 
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tad  tent  lilts  by  an  hidden  providence  for  the  uie  of 
ifenanterg ;  for  at  this  time  all  things  were  interpret- 
the  advantage  of  the  Covenant.  Odiers  looked  upon 
)di)ble  stones  as  prodigious ;  and  the  wiser  sort  took 
wtice  of  them  at  all.  I  suppose  that  at  this  present 
srry  is  extant,  where  they  are  yet  to  be  seen,  no  more 
de :  ^bat  whether  the  event  has  determined  them  to 
codigy  or  not,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  define 
pro  <ff  con." — ^Vol.  L  book  iv.  p.  77* 
i  letter  written  for  him  by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  publish* 
Samet's  Memoirs. 

mmediately  after  encamping  on  Dunse  Law,  they 
qnisitions  for  new  levies  throughout  all  the  adjacent 
n  the  country ;  some  of  them  expressed  in  the  form- 
end  letters,  and  inviting  those  to  whom  they  were 
d  to  come  at  least  tp^the  burial  of  their  countrymen, 
feachers,  at  the  same  time,  were  everywhere  busy 
Dg  the  curse  of  Meros  upon  all  who  went  not  fam 
dp  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
dea  these  accessions  thus  procured,  Argyle  joined 
rom  Stirling  with  a  great  band  of  Highkuiders ;  and 
thought,  says  Baillie,  ^'  that  the  country  of  England 
ne  afraid  of  their  barbarity,  than  of  any  other  tenor. 
«f  the  English  who  came  to  visit  our  camp,  did  gaze 
irith  admiration  upon  these  supple  fellows,  with  their 
,  targes,  and  dorlachs." — Letters^  vol.  L  p.  17&«' 
[iidwicke*8  State  Papers,  voL  iL 
ee  the  Collections  of  Rush  worth,  Hazdwicke,  Nal* 
id  Burnet. 

^  The  place  of  the  Scottish  leaguer  did  occasion  the 
h  comedians  to  jeeste  and  jeere,  that  Bishops  were 
rged  in  Scotland,  neither  by  Canon  Law,  nor  by  Ci- 
,w,  but  by  Dunse  lMw,^*^-^uppleme»t  io  Rowe^r 
•9  of  the  Church  ofScotlandy  MS.  (Adv.  Lib.  W.  6» 
4L 


CHAP.  X — ^wiKTEa  OF  1639^0. 


amet,  144. 

Ja  tergiversation  was  soon  after  suspected  by  the  Co- 
era,  and  one  morning  he  found  afiixed  to  lus  cham- 
or  a  label,  bearing  the  significant  words ;— • 
Invictua  aimis,  verbis  vindtuc-* 
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^^  Uitherto  unconquered  by  force  of  araii,  he  it  at  laiifii 
reduced  by  mere  words."— ^Mry*«  Memikn^  p.  6Bk 

3  The  ceieiiMiiiy  termed  the  Riding  of  the  FBtUanwiifc  wat 
performed  oo  thh  occasioii  with  nmissal  state,  end  «w 
witnetsed  by  many  Englishmen,  who  hadremaiiMd  bddoi 
the  king  upon  state  business,  ok  fWmi  conosity*  It  utM 
remark^,  while  the  Commissioner  moved  hom  the  Pidsfle^ 
where  he  lodged,  to  the  Parliament  Hoose,— ^ai  m  liBgaUff 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  ■  thut  he:  had  been  !■-' 
prisoned  and  disffraced  only  three  moaths  be^Rc,  fix  bctny* 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  ]dng*s  enemies,  the  Kegalia  -Mm 
were  now  carried  beiSBKe  him,  in  honour  of  hia  ebaiacterss 
the  representative  of  ms^ty.  To  give  additianal  iufciag 
to  this  parliament,  the  first  that  had  been  bdd  to  arftnl 
yean,  it  met  in  the  grand  new  hall,  which  the : 
<)f  Edinburi^  had  juat  built  for  the  purpose — the 
Fadiament  House ;  and  which  was  the  first  place 
^  4  BooUuh  parJiament  had  evor  had  really  wosAj  d 
die  august  nature  of  d«  assembly— >i^dkKA'f  MS* 

GHAP.  XL«-CAMPAiG]r  or  164a 

1  The  following  list  is  firom  Straloch*s  M&  <^  Noble- 
men :  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Montrose,  Gassilis,  Wigtoai 
Dunfermline,  and  Iiothian  ;  liords  Lindsay,  Balaui—t- 
Coupar,  Burleigh,  Napier,  and  Leven.  Lords  of  Sbselfla :. 
Dury,  Craighall,  and  Scotstanret  Ckntlemen  ;  Sir  Ths- 
mas  Nicholson  of  Camoch  Lawer,  Sir  Patrick  Hepbonsof 
Wauchton,  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderbom,  Sir  6«i8» 
Sthrling  of  Kier,  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Elibank,  Sir  Ai- 
trick  Hamilton  of  Little  Preston,  Sir  William  CunningbMi 
of  Gaprinton,  Sir  William  Douglaa  of  Cavers,  Jamea  Cfaal-' 
mers  of  Oadsgirth,  Sir  Thama  Hopeof  Kerse,  DrummoBd 
of  Riecarton,  Forbes  of  Lesly,  and  Mr  George  Dundas  oC 
Manner.  Burgesses:  John  Smith,  burgess  of  Edlnburghf» 
Thomas  Paterson,  tailor,  and  Richard  Maxwell,  saddler  in 
Edinburgh;  WlUiam  Hamilton,  burgess  of  Linlithgow; 
Mr  Alexander  Wedderbum,  clerk  of  Dundee;  George  Por- 
terfield,  bailie  of  Glasgow ;  Hugh  Kennedy,  bailie  of  Afr ; 
John  Rutherford^  provost  of  Jedburgh ;  Mr  Alexander  Jsf- 
fray,  bi^rgess  of  Aberdeen,  (or  Mr  William  Afose,  bailie  of 
Aberdeen,  in  his  absence;)  James  Swotd,  burgess  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  James  Scottii  burgess  of  Montrose. 

^  "  All  in  good  otder,  VxavSxv^  \j\xxft  \«swc«Sa  on  their 
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with  feathers  waving  in  the  wind.**— nSj^oUIm^^ 
;^  L  213. 

lis  will  remind  the  reader  of  General  Dalyell*8  beard. 
OdUflt  be  remembered,  to  the  exculpation  of  the  Co- 
ts, that  Monro  acted,  in  this  dreadful  expedition,  ! 
according  to  the  rules  of  warfare  he  had  been  accus- 

0  abroad,  than  to  their  orders.  Such  was  his  ereG- 
the  German  instrument  of  punishment,  called  the 
ft  Mare,  upon  the  principal  street  of  Aberdeen,  for 
KMure  and  torture  of  the  recusant  citizens.    (One 

in  particular,  was  put  upon  the  Mare  for  merely 
k  light  expression  regarding  a  Covenanting  soldier 
ppened  to  be  drowned  in  the  river.)  Such  ^so,  per- 
'as  his  destruction  of  the  pictures,  books,  and  gar-  I 

1  alike  valuable,  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Buifl^ 
:  of  Sir  George  Ogilvie.  When  King  Charles  beard 
fate  of  this  house,  which  was  noted  as  by  fiir  the 
1  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  he  expressed 
'deeply  concerned  for  the  pictures  and  the  garden  ; 
I  possible,  he  said,  for  money  to  make  a  speedy  re«  j 
the  house,  while,  to  replace  these  ornaments,  oould 
the  work  of  time. 

cae  facts  regarding  the  EarPs  expedition*  now  made 

for  the  first  time,  are  founded  upon  the  authority  of 

\l 

fllie,  L  202.   A  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  fashion 

Scottish  housewives,  of  making  and  keeping  great 

ies  of  unnecessary  linen,  was  common  two  huxidred 

|0. 

«loch*s  MS.  Book  v.  p.  103. 

s  a  ^'  Discourse  of  the  Scots  Army's  Progress  through 

4,''  Historical  Miscellanies,  (Adv.  Lib.  W.  3.  12.) 

I  Historical  Miscellanies,  (Adv.  Lib*  W.  3. 12.)  p. 

e  moreover  proposed  to  issue  a  large  quantity  of 
aney ;  but  was  fortunately  dissuaded  firom  so  unpo- 
mea^ure. 
0  be  awake, 
ashworth's  Collections. 

hese  exquisitely  hobbling  lines  are  firom  a  long\KMaEik 
Boyd,  entitled,  '<  Newbum  Book.*'    1  may  tefiLO 
portunitj  of  mentioniDgf  by  the  way«  that  the  ^oxVl 
bjr  tbe  name  ofZachary  Boyd*a  JSible, »  noX  »o  ysx^^ 

2c2 
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confeemptiblar  ia  peint  of  litenty  metit,  as  the  IftdScveii 
specimens  in  circulation,  or  the  above  extract  fimn  MieAa 
poon,  would  lead  the  world  to  suppose.  The  pMant  wri- 
ter waa  indaeed  by  curiosity,  when  making  some  tcietedte 
aoaong  the  valuable  liistork»l  manuscripts  in  the  CollegB 
library  of  Glasgow,  to  in^ct  both  the  volumes  called  & 
chary  Boyd*s  Bible,  and  some  other  reKcs  of  his  pffutiirf 
labours,  which  are  there  preserved.  The  **  BiUe*'  Is  not 
in  reality  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  geBersHy  leprtsnN 
ed,  but  only  a  series  of  dramatic  poems,  as  they  mnyli. 
called,  founded  upon  the  most  prominent  stories  m  the  OM 
Testament,  as  the  Life  of  Joseph,  the  Life  of  Sampsoa,  dK 
story  of  Jonah,  &c.  They  resemble,  indeed,  Mn  Hanoall 
JMore^s  Sacred  Dramas  more  than  any  diing  else.  The  v«^ 
lame,  which  is  a  very  small  quarto,  may  contain  six  sndi 
pieces  at  most.  At  the  end  there  is  a  piece  upoa  a  pvofim 
subject,  (namely  the  Gimpowder  Plot,  an  incident  at  Z»* 
chaxy's  own  time,)  the  Dnmatis  Personae  of  which,  pof^ 
spiritual  and  partly  temporal,  are  strangely  huddled  mtva 
Ibt  at  the  beginning,— .as  God,  the  Pope,  King  James,  die 
Devil,  Guy  Faux,  Queen  Anne,  the  Archangel  Mlchad, 
and  so  forth.  As  for  the  poetry,  it  is  in  general  both  re* 
gular  in  point  of  versification,  and  sedate  in  point  of  seme. 
Only,  at  some  particular  places,  as  at  the  soliloquy  of  Jeusft 
in  the  whalers  belly,  Zachary*s  Pegasus  at  once  drops  dowB 
from  bis  epic  career  through  the  heaven  of  d%nity,  aadfUIi 
a-kicking  and  flinging  upon  humble  earth,  like  die  veiieil 
packhorse  or  cnddie  that  ever  trode  the  clods.  It  is  fiVD 
these  rare  and  isolated  portions  of  his  work,  that  the  specif 
mens  are  derived,  which  have  afforded  so  much  amusement 
to  the  scoffers,  and  circulated  so  general  an  impressien  of 
tlie  utter  nonsensieality  of  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  iPMf 
serious  and  meritorious  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  btv« 
ever,,  that  the  volume  is  now  so  much  dilapidated  by  damp 
and  want  of  binding,  that  there  are  few  pages  entire^  te 
testify  the  merit  of  one  who  was,  in  his  day,  both  a  diltin- 
gnished  poet,  a  pbus  clergyman,  and  a  worthy  man. 

14  Nalson,  in  his  Collections,  takes  away  the  merit' e( 

moderation  generally  imputed  to  the  Scots  for  this  act,  hy 

stating  that,  if  they  had  prevented  the  intereomrse  of  the 

coal-vessels  between  London  and  Newcastle,  the  inhabitsnts 

of  the  latter  town,  depr ivcd  of  their  ordinary  means  of  sub* 

MiBtence^  would  have  \>een  TimaYiW  \a  ^^'^  their  exacti<m^ 

While  the  ten  t^owand.  worMng  cfaWv*  «w^V»j^  x\  A» 
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mM  hate  been  compeUed  hy  meet  wmt  to  uMi-  j| 

iMtbem.  The  Mine  author  prcanls  UK  widi  a  fvij 
(aDeedoteofthebdnTiouToftfaeScotaamy.  C«b. 
their  dedandons,  it  appears  the  soldxeraiPMM  of. 
I  the  (bed  and  ]«apeit]r  of  the  hikahitanti.  Kanjr 
f  individual  remonatrated  mdier  vore  lendlf  tkav 
laiMt  Midk  ^oliaiioB,  die  Scottirii  ioidier  wooUi 
"*  if  he  was  not  a  Papist?"  HhecoBftssed,  dww 
■loie  to  be  said :  the  crime  of  CatfaolicisDa  was  aof<' 
>  make  him  totally  aawortfay  the  pratectioa  of  the 
,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answw  was  in  the  negaiiifv 
tien,"  the  inflexible  Jockey  would  reply,  ^^  ye'ie  as 
ryou  are  willing  td  be  of  any  leligioBthekmgadd 
•ps  require  of  you*'* 
nunie  of  the  SomervHles* 
met's  Memoha,  119 — Montetth^a  Histoiy  oi  the 
«,6l. 

ko  Harquia  of  Hamilton,  giving  an  account  of  the 
itbig  lords  to  the  king,  in  a  letter  dated  November 
I,  thus  mentions  Montrose :  '^  There  are  many  fee- 
iliaw ;  among  whom  none  more  vttinfyfaoUtk  than 
».*' — Hardwicke*s  State  Papers. 
rjOin,  m  his  life  of  Ardibishop  Laud,  p.  370  t*374r 
a  Alontrose's  di^^ust  at  Chaues  to  the  raadbinationa 
tfarquis  of  Hamilton^  whose  supposed  views  upon 
m  are  strongly  insisted  upon  by  thia  author.  He 
It,  in  order  to  acquire  the  ascendenry  he  wished  in 
\y  this  nobleman  procured  the  disgrace  of  the  Earia 
Idth  and  Montrose,  whose  alUaace  to  the  citown  he 
s  much  as  their  great  talents.  Menteith  he  caused 
■graced,  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  himself  views 
e  crown,  through  his  supposed  descent  ftom  an  ddcr 
iobert  IL  than  that  from  whoon  Charles  was  descend- 
mtroae  he  injured  in  another  wayp.  ^  This  man^*' 
ylin,  *^  retuming  from  France  in  the  flower  and 
of  his  age,  had  an  intent  of  putting;  himself  into 
fa  senriee,  and  was  advised  to  make  ma  way  by  the 
I  of  Hamilton ;  who,  knowing  the  gallantry  of  the 
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indignities  which  were  put  upon  him.  This  done,  be  n» 
pairs  to  ihe  king,  tells  him  of  the  £ari*s  letum  fiom  YtwofBt^ 
and  of  his  purpose  to  attend  him  at  the  time  appointed ; 
but  he  was  so  popular,  so  powerful,  and  of  so  muoi  esteem 
among  the  Scots,  by  reason  of  an  old  descent  ham  the  rtyd 
fiunily,  that,  if  he  was  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  (as  we  use  ti^ 
say,)  he  might  endanger  the  king's  interests  and  aifidii  n 
Scotland.  The  earl  being  brought  unto  the  king,  widi  itrf 
great  demonstrations  of  affection  on  the  marquis  his  piM, 
the  king,  without  taking  any  great  notice  of  hiin,  gsTe  nm 
bis  hand  to  kiss,  and  so  turned  aside ;  which  oonJBrmed  Mai 
in  the  truth  of  the  false  report  which  Hamilton  bad  de9fS-' 
ed  to  him.  So  that,  in  great  displeasure  and  MmA^^  b^ 
makes  for  Scotland.  There  he  finds  Colonel  Alezaader 
Lesly,  (an  obscure  fellow,  but  made  rich  with  the  spoik  of 
Germany,)  as  discontented  as  himself,  for  being  denied  die 
honourable  title  of  a  baron,  which  he  ambitiously  son^t 
for  at  the  king's  being  there.  And  he  ibnnd  tbem  time, 
also,  who  perceived  on  what  foot  he  halted,  and  knewwdF 
bow  to  work  on  such  humours  as  he  brought  along  widi 
him,  till,  by  seconding  the  information  he  had  brought  from 
Hamilton,  they  had  fashioned  him  whoUy  to  their  wflit 
for  they  prevailed  so  far  upon  him,  that  at  the  first  he  cor- 
dially espoused  their  quarrel  against  the  liturgy  and  borons, 
and  whatever  else  they  found  fault  withal  in  the  pnbUck 
government ;  he  being  one  of  those  great  persons,  (and  « 
forward  as  any  of  them  all,)  who  pubUshed  a  protestalitti 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  against  one  of  his  Maj^ty*s  do* 
darations  of  grace  and  favour :  But  afterwards,  being  dis* 
pleased  that  Lesly  was  preferred  before  him  in  oommancU 
ing  the  army,  and  looking  thereupon  more  carefully  iBt» 
the  depth  of  the  design  than  at  first  he  did,  he  estranged 
himself  from  them  by  degrees,  and  at  last  became  the  most 
eminent  instrument  Uiat  ever  his  M.  employed  in  his  wait 
against  that  people." 

CHAP.  XIL^SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AKD   COVENAKt 

SIGNED. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  degree  to  which  the  po* 

pular  odium  of  these  celebrated  ministers  had  arrived.  The 

immediate  cause  of  Strafford's  execution,  which  took  place 

on  the  12th  of  May,  \64\,  a^^axs  to  have  been  nothing 

elae  than  the  utter  impow\\>V\\t^  ^i  Q^dDKx<«n»ft  vk^caSfoas^^ 


1IOTK8.  Ml 


Sncli  WM  thdr  indigniftioD  aaafauthim,  that  great 
M  entertained  lest  Aey  should  intercut  him  on  the 
he  scafibld,  and  tear  hnn  to  pieces  with  theb  own 
^fter  his  dealli,  their  fury  did  not  in  the  least  piye 
it  has  heen  known  to  do  in  similar  cases,  to  pity : 
ootrary,  they  spent  the  evening  in  the  most  yiolent 
sadins  &t  }oy*  kindUng  honflies,  and  hrealdBg  die 
I  of  all  who  would  not  llliimiaate;  nd  many  wHs 
m  fkom  the  countsy  to  bo  present  at  the  excevtiim« 
]k  daring  the  oouae  of  ne  eveniog,  waivin§^  their 
dMjf  pasMd  thraug^  iheTarioas  vlllij^  and  shoot. 
h  fiMtie  JoyfakMa,  ^  His  head  is  ofl^  hit  he»d  is 
M  if  the  dsca^tation  of  this  sin^  indlTidwiI  hirf, 
of  itaeli;  been  ene«gk  to  lestste  tnuMfiiaiity  and 
m  to  dtoir  conmiy.    8eo  Cartels  HuAry  tfBng* 


■lsith*s  TvottUes,  M. 

^tif%  Merooin,  IM. 

O^f  Memoirs,  1091 

kt  Bol  MoBtKsse  be  branded  with  the  name  of  8t« 

w  this  proposal*    Inreterate  iistitMial  habit  extern- 

BOgh  it  caoBot  sanetion  crime;  and  ther  who  ate 

bdly  read  in  the  history  ^  Scotland,  wrfl  know  that 

kwpon  the  life  of  an  enemy,  if  maoe  in  the  farm  of 

r  OBtcrprise,  incurred  not  at  diat  time  either  the  ap« 

i^  or  the  odium  of  murder." — Lodge's  Tihatriinu 

m§9f  article  Marquis  ofMonirote. 

0  Scottish  leaders  would  have  uiefeired  a  pariia- 

bat,  in  the  impoasibSity  of  getting  Oe  king  to  caH 

9f  weK  obliged  to  YiM  an  irregvdar  meeting  under 

ise  denomination. 

CHAP.  XIII. — ^BATTLE  OF  TIPPERMUIIU 


specified  norainatim  in  the  summonda  of  for- 
7th  June  1644,  *^  for  the  Invasione  of  the  SouUie  :'* 

^  James  erie  of  Montrofe 
Rotw  erle  of  Nfthifdale 
James  Ticount  of  Aboyne 
Johne  Lord  Herreis 
CdloU  W».  Stuart 
a»peum  W».  BoHok 
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Sr.  PhiUip  NiBbet 

Hay  of  Delgade 
Capetau  Wm.  home" 

Parliamentary  Record^ 
nth  Fehruarpy  16i6* 

2  Montrose  Redivivus,  25,26, 27*^  Monteith't  Tioii])la» 
169.  Oudury's  Memoirs,  181. 

S  Every  remarkable  event  of  this  time/ especially  if  w^ 
companied  by  disaster,  was  believed  to  be  shadovdl  ftitii 
in  supernatural  omens.  Gordon,  in  his  ^'  History  t£  tibe 
House  of  Gordon,"  (vol.  L  p.  424^)  informs  us,  thi^  on  the 
day  when  the  Irish  landed  under  Colkitto,  the  noise  of  a 
cannon-shot  was  heard  over  all  Scotland  at  one  time. 
^'  Some,"  he  adds,  '^  said  they  saw  fire,  and  otheis  thst 
they  heard  the  noise  of  a  cannon-ball  flying  in  the  air ;  and 
my  author  informs  me,  that  himself  and  many  himdieds 
were  witnesses  to  it;  and  that,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  to 
have  been  beard  at  one  instant  at  Coldstream  upon  Tweed, 
and  in  Ross  in  the  north  of  Scotland^  I  mysd^  [wntiog 
in  1726,]  have  heard  several  gentlemen  affirm,  that  they 
were  ear-witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  story." 

4  Alexander  Macdonald  was  the  son  of  a  gentlemiEof 
the  celebrated  island  of  lona,  or  Icolmkill.  His  father*i 
name  was  Col  Macdonald ;  but,  being  left-handed,  he  vai 

more  generally  known  by  the  term  Colkeitoch Co7  qf^ 

Jjeft  Hand.  Alexander  himself,  according  to  the  practiflk 
of  the  Highlands,  inherited  bis  father's  name  as  Mac-ColF 
keitoch — JSon  of  Col  of  the  Left  Hand :  sometimes  even  the 
name  of  his  grandfather  was  added,  and  he  then  becameiht 
the  language  of  the  Gael,  Alaster  Mac-Colkeitoch  Vidi* 
Gillespie  From  some  unaccountable  reason,  however,  he 
has  been  generally  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  CoikU- 
io^  which,  at  the  best,  was  only  his  father's  soubriqaety  er 
nickname. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  countrymen  of  this  dought|;hcrO| 
whom  I  have  always  observed  to  be  amazingly  irritated  by 
the  philological  errors  of  the  Sassenach  in  regard  to  their  va- 
lued patron}rmic8,  I  have,  in  the  present  work,  adopted  the 
phrase  '^  Alaster  MacCol,"  as  the  most  legitimate,  «id,st 
the  same  time,  the  most  intelligible,  of  hu  various  sff^ 

It  18  somewhat  singulax,  by  the  way,  that  Milton  shouU 
have  engrossed  the  g;tea\et  n^TDEdo^  oH^v^kd't  nvoth 


KOTES. 

opaientlj  without  inteotkni,  in  a  sonnet  which  he  w 
he  xeoeption  which  his  work  on  Divorce,  entitled, 
rachordon,"  met  with  from  the  pnhlic.    To  let  the  ; 
indentand  the  full  fioree  of  this  satire,  which  is  app 
»dow,  and  which  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  be 
M[iltoD*fl  attempts  at  humorous  composition,  it  shoui 
aentloned,  that  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  against  w 
he  jMtire  was  chiefly  directed,  had  ridiculed  the  hard 
if  the  Greek  title  of  his  book : 

A  book  was  writ'of  late,  called  Tetrachordon, 

And  woven  dose,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile ; 

The  subject  new :  it  walked  the  town  awhile, 
Kombcring  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 
Cries  the  stale  reader.  Bless  us !  what  a  word  on 

A  title-page  is  this !  And  some,  in  file. 

Stand  spelHog  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End  Green.    Why,  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonoel,  or  Galasp  ? 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek. 

Which  would  hats  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 
Thy  age,  like  ours,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 

Hatei  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp ; 
Wbcn  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward, 
Chreek. 

UlOD  here  evidently  means  to  sneer  at  the  Assembly  of 

fimes,  for  having  made  the  English  people  so  well  ac- 

•intad  with  Scottish  surnames.  And  he  perhaps  did  not 

ik  that,  instead  of  giving  the  names  of  Scottish  dergy- 

\y  he  was  only  enumerating  those  of  two  loyalists,^  who 

>  mote  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Assembly  Uian  he 

I  be  himself. 

fted  Book  of  Clanranald.  MS.  translation  by  the  late 
Donald  Macintosh,  in  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
c 

^thry,  164. 
ootrose  Redivivus,  3& 

portof  an  eye-witness,  quoted  in  '*  Gentleman's  Mi^ 
*»  xvi.  163. 

\»  by  a  citizen  of  Perth,  quoted  in  '^  Morison*s  Me- 
'a  of  Perth,"  p.  167. 
Olie,  i.  92. 

t  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  this  interesting^  o\^  dV5 
liod  of  the  civil  war,  it  may  b9  mentUnofid,  ^^ 
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Chmiief  IL,  wlien  czovoed  at  Scone,  (Jan.  l»«1<{5i;>  bar* 
lOved  80>000  merks  from  one  of  its  iiii  rilnirti,  Aqjbmr 
Read,  b«ides  carrying  «o  a  shop  account  wi^  him  to  the 
extent  of  60,000  more.  When  his  Majesty  left  Scottand, 
«>  fi^t  the  latal  battle  of  Worcester,  he  did  not  pay  any 
part  of  this  large  lum ;  and  what  is  vorae,  he  did  not  pif 
It  after  his  fieBtocation,  to  Read's  executors.  When  Ottfof 
Cromwell  took  poeaeision  of  the  town  in  August,  1661, 
Andrew  Read,  it  is  said,  presented  to  hiiA  the  king's  boD4, 
and  asked  payment.  Cromwell  told  him« ''  he  would  hsfe 
no  concern  with  it,  for  he  was  neither  heir  nor  executor  to 
Charles  Ste^^nrt  ;*'  to  which  Read  made  this  rraly — **  Then 
you  muse  needs  be  a  vicious  intromitter." — Mercer' t  ChiO' 
nicle^  Adv.  Lib.  p.  115. 

12  Mercer*s  Chronicle,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  p.  102. 

13  In  ^'  the  Mhistrdsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  the  editor 
qufrtes  a  passage  from  an  Antoblographuxl  Memoir  of  Leri 
Sinclair,  whi(£  is  Btm  in  manuscript,  to  show  that,  even  80 
years  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  the  recollection  of  tbe 
dreadful  carnage  wMch  si^oalized  it^  was  sufficient  to  ^pil 
Presbyterian  courage. 

CHAP.  XIV. — BATTLES  OF  ABSRBEEK  AND  FTVIK> 

1  See  Gordon's  '^  History  of  tbe  Family  of  Gordon,'*  for 
another  noted  instance  of  assassination  committed  st  tfaa 
time  by  a  Cov^ianter. 

2  Spalding,  ii.  236. 

3  SpaUuw,  ii.  238. 

4  It  is  added,  that  this  true  specimen  of  the  ligkt4ietft* 
ed  Milesiaa  was  subsequently  placed,  according  to  his  pf* 
diction  and  wish  among  the  horse,  and  that  he  there  dif- 
tinguished  himself  by  nmdi  valuable  service. 

5  SpaUmg,  ii.  24& 

6  Spalding,  iL  252. 

7  In  Wishart's  Memoirs,  the  reader  will  findsped6edifl 
candid  terms,  the  particular  tort  ofdith  which  the  ioidK>* 
cjbkfl^  acoompanied  with  this  remark. 
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CHAPTER  L 


'AGE  OF  ARGYLE,  AND  BATTLE  OF 
INVERLOCHY. 

The  war-tune  of  Donald  the  Blade, 

The  war-tune  of  Donald  I 

The  pipes  and  the  banner 

Are  up  in  the  rendexvous  at  Inverlochy  I 

TranMlaiUm  qfa  Godfo  Poem, 

}H  Montrose  had  npt  yet  fay^  any  means 
ihed  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  Scot- 

although  the  Estates  found  it  still  pos- 
leck  him  with  little  more  dian  the  militis 
ontry,  his  victories  had  neyertheless,  by 
iiem  to  be  not  infallible,  wromght  a  conr 

change  in  the  aspect  of  their  affidra* 
'  says  Guthry,  «  who  had  formerly  been 
I  the  popular  cause,  now  begaa  to  laSlL 
]y;"  impresaed,  it  would  appe«x>  "vnAn  t^ 


4  RAVAOE  OF  ARGYLEy 

respect  for  the  loyal  party  which  they  had  never 
before  entertained.  That  loyal  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  speak 
their  sentiments  with  boldness,  regarding  the  ille- 
gality and  danger  of  the  late  movements  of  the 
Covenanting  government,  especially  their  imhal- 
lowed  league  with  the  English  insurgents  against 
a  sovereign  who  had  treated  at  least  them  with 
kindness  and  liberality.  There  were  many  neutral 
persons,  moreover,  who,  having  formerly  submit- 
ted to  the  Estates  purely  because  they  conceived 
their  power  irresistible,  now  thought  fit  to  incline 
towards  the  party  whose  prospects  had  lately  re- 
ceived so  unexpected  a  brightening. 

While  Argyle  was  making  merit  with  his  cim- 
fitituents  at  Edinburgh  for  having  terminated  the 
campaign  of  1644  "  without  bloodshed,"  and  while 
all  imconcemed  persons  were  laughing  at  so  un- 
soldierly  a  virtue,  Montrose  was  preparing  in  the 
centre  of  the  Highlands  for  an  enterprise  still  more 
daring  and  terrible  than  any  he  had  yet  under- 
taken. Being  joined,  in  his  retreat  thi-ough  that 
wild  region,  by  a  great  portion  of  the  clan  Donald, 
by  a  portion  of  the  Camerons,  and  by  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin,  whom  his  faithful  friend  Colkittoch  had 
succeeded  in  raising  for  his  service,  he  called  a 
council  of  war  to  determine  what  quarters  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  army  to  assume  for  the  winter.' 
He  himself  proposed  the  low  country  as  the  only 
place  where  he  conceived  it  would  be  possible  to 
procure  either  quarters  or  provisions;  others  thought 
the  Highlands  more  eligible  on  account  of  thek 
comparative  security.  A  third  party  suggested 
that  no  place  could  be  better  than  the  country  of 
their  common  enemy  Argyle.  This  last  suggestk>a 
met  the  approbation  oi^\i^T«a«QX\  \he  Irish  vp'. 


AND  BATTLE- OF   INVEHLOCHY.  5 

d  of  it  M  enabling  them  to  avenge  the'nra^ 
I  m  body  of  Campbells^  as  part  of  tbe  Scotnsh 
stant  army  there  established^  had  for  years 
exercising  upon  their  own  lands  at  home ;  the 
andefs  delighted  in  it  as  tending  to  gratify 
9wn  justifiable  feelings  of  revenge  against  aa 
ions  and  grasping  dan ;  and,  for  Montrose, 
oieed  in  the  prospect  of  thus  at  once  depress- 
■  own  personal  enemy,  and  mfitting  mm  foi^ 
liter  thwarting,  as  he  had  already  so  often 
by  his  enormous  territorial  pow«r,  the  policy 

royal  master.  It  only  remained  to  be  in- 
l  if  Aigyle's  country,  peninsnlated  as  it  wafl» 
»  sea,  and  so  remote  from  all  other  cultivated 

would  support  an  army  during  the-  winter, 
foee,  to  ascertain  this,  point,  called  to  the 
il  Angus  Macdonald,.  son  of  Allan  Dhn 
BDald,  of  the  sept  of  Glencoe,  who^  of  all 
en,  was  best  acquainted  mdth  the  districts 
I,  being  asked  if  there  was  abundance  of  food 
idging  in  Argyle,  answered  that,  although 
e  was  not  a  town  nor  half  a  town  in  all  the 
y,  yet  there  were  plenty  of  houses  to  live  in, 
enty  of  fot  cattle  to  feed  imon ;"  an  answer 

iM>  completely  satisfied  Montrose,  that  he 
tly  gave  orders  for  a  march  towards  the  de- 
knd  in  question. 

army  approached  Argyle  in  two  divisions, 
xmnsting  chiefly  of  the  Lochaber  and  Knoy- 
Bople,  went,  with  John  Muidartach,  the  cap* 
f  the  Clanranald,  by  the  head  of  Argyle. 
ilher  marched,  under  his  own  command, 
%  Breadalbane,  along  the  brink  of  Loch  Tay, 
nnigh  Glen  Dochart,  in  a  more  latitudinal 
on.     The  country  on  both  tracts  be\oTi^%, 

to  Argyle  himself,  at  least  to  Ins  VSxi»cn«a 

a2 


6  RAVAGE  OF  ARGYLE, 

and  adherents,  was  unsparingly  destroyed.  As 
Montrose's  own  party  marched  through  Breadal- 
banc,  it  was  joined  by  the  clans  of  Macgregcn'  and 
Macnab.^ 

When  Argyle  heard  at  Edinburgh  of  these 
movements  and  proceedings  of  the  royal  army,  he 
hastened,  home  to  his  own  country,  and  exerted 
himself  to  raise  his  ckn,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  'checking  Montrose's  progress.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  apprehended  the  possibility  of 
that  general's  breaking  in  upon  his  own  country, 
the  passes  to  which  were  so  difficult  and  at  the 
same  time  so  important,  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
declare  he  would  not  have  them  known  by  any 
other  than  a  friend  for  an  hundred'  thousand 
crowns.'  He  therefore  took  no  measures  for  re- 
pelling the  invasion  which  Montrose  was  medita- 
ting, but  on  the  contrary  lay  secure  in  his  own 
fancied  inaccessibility,  at  Inverary,  with  his  levies 
going  on  deliberately  aroimd  him,  when  intelligence 
suddenly  arrived,  that  the  enemy  was  within  two 
miles  of  his  residence.  He  instantly  took  boat  up^ 
on  Loch  Fyne,  and,  withoutovaiting  to  concert  any 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  set  sail 
for  the  Lowlands,  leaving  his  numerous  clan  on- 
commanded,  and  their  whole  property  exposed  to 
the  licence  of  the  spoilers.  Montrose  took  full 
advantage  of  the  improtected  state  of  the  country : 
he  burnt  every  house,  except  the  impregnaUd 
castles ;  slew,  drove  off,  ate  up,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, eveiy  four-footed  beast ;  and  utterly  spoil- 
ed every  thing  in  the  shape  of  grain,  goods,  and 
furniture.  The  writer  of  the  Red  Book  of  Clan- 
ranald  mentions,  as  a  dreadful  addition  to  the  gross 
amount  of  ravage,  that  the  party  which  weqt  un- 
der the  conduct  oi  3o\kXk.MxAiivt\AAh^  and  which 


Attu  u/hlimK,  up   in V.J!.ttLUi;UY«  'f 

nted  the  length  of  Kilmartin  in  Gtasry^  slew 
hundred  and  ninety-five  persons,  without 
or  skirmish ;  but,  as  no  otlier  historian  has 
the  least  notice  of  such  a  circumstance,^  it  is 
!>ly  imtrue.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any 
ere,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  certainly  su^ 
severely  enough  to  expiate  the  political  faults 
nr,  superior;  for  the  ravages  of  the  royal 
were  extended  through  almost  every  penin- 
limb  of  this  vast  dislnct,  and  continued  for 
8  a  space  than  six  weeks,  namely  from  the 
of  December  1644  to  the  28th  or  29th  of 
ry  1645. 

making  liis  escape  from  Inverary,  the  M ar- 
if  Argyle  went  to  Dumbarton,  where  he  met 
y  of  regular  troops,  which  the  Estates  had 
3d  from  England,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Bt^,  and  which  they  now  dispatched  for  his 
diate  assistance,  imder  Major-general  Bailhe, 
^  their  second-rate  commanders.  Intelligence 
ifter  arriving  that  Montrose  was  quitting  the 
ry  by  its  northern  extremity,  a  plan  was  con- 
l  by  Argyle  and  Baillie,  that  while  the  form- 
vuld  raise  his  clan  and  follow  him  at  a  certain 
eSf  the  latter  should  lead  his  regular  forces 
.  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and, 
ig  up  in  his  front,  either  overthrow  him  utter- 
at  least  drive  him  back  in  disorder  for  com- 
'  destruction  by  the  advancing  legions  of 
le«  To  give  the  greater  efficacy  to  the  dan 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  the  cousin  of  the 
and  an  experienced  soldier,  was  called  over 
his  duty  in  Ireland,  to  take  a  high  command 
rincipal  direction  in  its  tumultuary  and  irre- 
I  bands ;  and  Baillie,  by  consent  of  tVie  Cfnik* 
3  of  Estates,  granted  for  its  asBiBtaace  Q\esH«ii 
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hundred  of  his  own  disciplined  soldiers.'  Th^ 
scheme  was  good,  and  might  have  heen  attended 
with  the  desired  success  in  other  circumstanoes ; 
hut,  as  these  circumstances  stood,  it  only  yielded 
the  superior  genius  of  Montrose  opportunity  to  in- 
flict another  and  still  severer  hlow  upon  the  re- 
tainers of  his  enemy. 

Montrose  was,  ahout  the  last  day  of  Jannarf, 
marching  throu^  Ahertarf  in  the  great  ^lisn  ^ 
Albin,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  an  army  of 
northern  Highlanders  which  he  understood  to  havift 
been  collected  in  garrison  at  Inverness  hy  the  Eari 
of  Seaforth,^  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  brealli* 
less  and  way-worn  Highlander,  who  surprised  lum 
with  the  intelligence  that  Argyle  was  following  laA 
through  Lochaber,  and  had  already  begun  to  re^ 
taliate  upon  that  district  the  flames  and  spoliatioii 
with  which  he  had  so  recently  visited  the  country 
of  the  Campbells.  According  to  his  usual  custoDf 
he  had  totally  overlooked  the  possibility  of  sudb  tf 
circumstance ;  and  he  was  now  so  much  surprised 
at  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Argyle,  that  he  refused 
at  first  to  believe  the  fact.  The  Highlander  wfatf 
brought  him  the  intelligence — ^by  tradition  report^ 
ed  to  have  been  the  celebrated  bard  of  the  Keppodi 
family,  Ian  Lorn,''  but  stated  by  Guthry  to  hare 
been  one  "  Allan  Maclldowie  of  Lochaber,"— as^ 
severated  its  truth  with  such  warmth  and  appareol 
sincerity  of  expression,  that  the  astonished  general 
at  last  saw  fit  to  act  upon  it.  Yet  such  was  bis 
continued  incredulity,  that,  while  he  gave  orders 
for  a  march  back  to  Lochaber,  he  caused  the  mes- 
senger to  be  detained  a  prisoner,  and  told  him  that 
the  ropes  were  spun  which  should  hang  him,  in 
case  of  his  information  proving  false.  The  man 
anaweredf  with  the  spirit  oi  ^  -^wctizan,  that,  if  a 
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colar  tower,  which  he  named,  «ad  which  was 
80t  he  had  passed  in  a  state  of  conflagration. 
Id  not  be  found  destroyed  on  their  return,  he 
d  no  longer  desire  life. 

le  moYement  which  Montrose  determined  np- 
i  this  emergency,  was,  both  in  its  conception 
execution,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  he 
parfonned.  His  army  was  much  diminished ; 
j;reater  part  of  the  Highlanders  having  gone 
» to  deposit  the  spoils  of  Argyle.  He  scarce- 
nstered  one  half  of  the  forces  which  report 
to  his  enemy.  He  was  also  aware  that  the 
he  had  to  oppose  must  be  animated  against 
nrith  all  the  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hatred  and 
ige.  Yet,  as  he  supposed  it  likely  that  Argyle 
not  resolved  upon  directly  fighting  him,  but 
r  followed  for  the  purpose  of  simply  driving 
forward  to  destruction  at  Inverness,  he  judged 

even  with  his  inadequate  forces,  ms  best 
le  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  him  and  endea- 
to  surprise  his  troops,  a  victory  over  whom  at 
srisis  might  cause  the  northern  army  to  dis- 

of  its  own  accord,  while  the  eclat  of  snch  a  ^ 

iph  would  probably  encourage  the  loyal  clans,  ^j 

by  for  ever  relieved  from  the  terror  of  Argyle, 
n  him  in  even  greater  numbers  than  hitherto. 
Misand  dangers  and  distresses  were  involved 
)  project ;  but  these,  together  with  the  roman- 
Moracter  of  the  exploit,  and  the  prospect  which 
90ented  of  giving  another  blow  to  the  hated 
le,  seem  to  have  only  recommended  it  with  |  j 

BT  force  to  the  enterprising  genius  of  Mon*  I ; 

I 

18  known  to  almost  every  body  who  has  ever 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  tf^-  • 
between  Kilcummin,^  in.  AbeTtari>  ^\i«t« 
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Monirose  received  his  intelligence,  andlnYeiioAy, 
in  Lochaber,  where  he  understood  that  Aigyie  md 
taken  up  his  quarters,  is  about  thirty  mileBy  md 
that  the  way  lies  along  that  wonderful  natinid 
diasm,  or  funrow  of  the  country,  which  the.  natives 
term  tlie  Great  Glen  of  Albin,  and  winch  has  lat^ 
terly  f<Hined  the  bed  of  the  Caledoman  CamL 
Along  this  trjBucty  although  it  was  not  then  provided 
with  the  smooth  military  road  which  now  rends* 
it  so  convenient,  Montrose  had  just  come,  on  Ui 
way  to  the  north ;  and  he  coidd  e&sily  have  r^ 
traced  his  steps  by  the  same  route.  There  wai^ 
however,  a  reason  for  his  not  doing  so.  That  wayj 
he  felt  assured,  must  now  be  so  completely  pot* 
sessed  and  watched  by  Argyle's  scouts,:  uiat  it 
would  be  totally  impossible  for  him  to  make  by  it 
the  insidious  approach  to  Inverlochy,  upon  imA 
he  mainly  calculated  for  the  means  of  victory.  li 
was  necessary  to  adopt  some  more  circuitous,  semi 
less  obvious,  some  altogether  unsuspected  and  us* 
guarded  path.  Here  lay  the  great  difficulty  of  A6 
enterprise.  In  a  country  so  moimtainous  as  Hint 
Highlands,  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  thert 
are  not  many  tracts  of  ground  calculated  for  As 
formation  of  roads ;  he  is  also  aware,  that,  if  Atfi 
are  at  this  day  few  roads  to  choose  among  in  HA 
wild  region,  there  were  still  fewer  at  the  time  under 
review.  To  increase  the  difficulty,  the  few  pads 
which  the  natives  used  amongst  the  hills,  and  wiaA 
then  formed  the  only  roads,  were  now,  by  the  na* 
ture  of  the  season,  obscured  and  obstructed  by 
deep  snow.  Altogether,  it  seemed  totally  impos- 
sible that  Montrose  should  advance  upon  Inver* 
lochy  by  any  other  path  than  the  peculiarly  low 
and  easy  one  which  he  had  just  traversed  in  a 
trary  direction. 
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ntra  andentior  ho,*'  however,  had  all  along 
le  heart-motto  of  Montrose :  he  resolved  at 
irds  to  assume  a  path  of  the  natm«  descrihed. 
rfirst  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  ihe^ 
md  having  sounded  the  resolution  and  ahili*^ 
is  men  to  endure  the  march,  he  gave  orders 
By  should  strike  off  to  the  south,  up  a  nar- 
m  formed  hy  the  little  river  Tarf ;  that  they 
then  climb  over  the  hills  of  Lairie  Thurard, 
scend  upon  the  wild  vale  at  the  head  of  the 
then,  traversing  Glenroy,  that  they  should 
lother  mountainous  tract ;  after  wmch  they 
fell  in  upon  the  river  Spean ;  and :  so  along 
ts  of  Ben  Nevis  to  Inverlochy.  The  tracks 
Lted  out,  had  hitherto  been  travened  almost  fl 

velybythe  wild  deer,  or  by  the  scarcely  lesa  ' 

(venturers  who  hunted  them.  The  heighta 
it  skirted  or  overpassed,  were  as  desert  and  « 

aa  the  peaks  of  primeval  chaos.  The  vast 
led  hce  of  the  country  was  as  white  and  still 
hf  or  only  darkened  in  narrow  black  streaks 
irregular  and  far-extending  lines  of  ^ 
Qg  soldiery.    It  must  have  been  a  scene  of  ^t 

satest  sublimity,  to  see  these  lonely  human 
so  diminutive  as  compared  to  the  wilder* 
around  them,  hurrying  and  struggling  aa 
i'  Mil  and  vale,  and  bank  and  pass;  their  i:- 

liher  glancing  fitfully  and  flickeringly  under  h 

r  winter  sun,  or  their  persons  obscored  to  a  i.- 

ry  and  uncertain  semblance  by  the  snow*  j|!! 

NT  the  twilight ;  and  all  the  while,  the  bloody  «^ 

B  whidi  animated  them,  and  which  gleamed 
y  face  and  eye,  contrasting  so  strangely,  in 
ntory  and  unimportant  nature,  with  the  m»> 
ind  eternal  solemnity  of  the  mighty  «c«ub  ^ 

them.  -* 


a 
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A  night,  a  day,  and  a  portion  of  the  ensuing 
evening,  sufficed  to  bring  this  inde&tigable  hoit 
to  the  mouth  of  Glennevis,  the  flank-point  from 
which  Montrose  had  calculated  upon  making  hiii 
unexpected  attack  on  Argyle.  As  he  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  all  intelligence  of  his  return  from 
reaching  the  enemy  by  flie  open  road,  and  hid 
killed  or  taken  all  suspicious  persons  whom  he  ea- 
countered  in  his  march,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
completely  accomplished  his  purpose ;  so  tha^ 
could  he  now  have  made  the  onset,  it  would  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  decisive  on  the  instant,  and 
without  a  contest.  His  men,  however,  were  fift- 
tigued  to  such  a  degree,  so  much  scattered,  and.io 
weak  from  want  of  sleep  and  food,  that  he  abandon- 
ed  the  idea  of  a  night  attack,  and  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  spend  l^e  intermediate  time  till  mianit 
ing  in  refresfdng  and  concentrating  his  forces. 

Before  the  morning  dawned,  the  Campbells,  who 
lay  on  the  spacious  plain  below,  became  awaie  of 
the  presence  and  supervision  of  a  hostile  foio^ 
though  that  it  was  headed  by  Montrose,  was  a  sup- 
position which  never  entered  their  minds.  Undier 
the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  party  of  the  n^ 
tives  which  had  assembled  to  protect  the  coimtry 
from  their  ravages,  they  lay  secure  in  their  bivonack, 
or  only  skirmished  by  the  clear  moonlight  with 
the  advanced  guards  and  outposts  which  ba|mn- 
ed  to  approach  them.  A  considerable  part  of  their 
army  happened  to  lie  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
deep  and  rapid  Lochy,  or  of  the  arm  of  the  M 
into  which  it  fell  ;^  and  such  was  the  seconty  of 
Argyle,  that  he  did  not  take  pains  to  have  thit 
segregated  portion  of  his  force  united  with  the 
other.  It  was  not  till  the  moment  the  sun  rosei 
iffben  a  shrill  flouxiah  o^  l\*um\)et8  issued  upon  their 
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from  tl|e  dusky  glen  of  the  Nevis,  that  they 
led  the  real  importance  of  the  impending  host, 
that  it  was  commanded  by  the  temble  Mon- 

was,  therefore,  with  no  small  alarm  and  sm**  ^ 

ty  that  the  devoted  CampbeUs  at  last  arose  and  § 

iged  themselves  for  battle.  To  disconcert 
I  'still  more,  their  leader  and  chief,  pleading  a 

in  his  arm  and  face,  which  he  had  recently 
>y  a  casual  fall,  and  which  disabled  him  for  th^ 
of  sword  and  pistol,  retired  on  board  his  gal- 
which  lay  moored  on  the  narrow  frith  behind 
1,^^  proposing  from  thence  to  survey  their  con-  . 

witn  tne  enemy,  while  his  cousin,  the  soldier-  jl 

.uchinbreck,  should  become  his  substitute  in  - 

ediate  command.  The  Highlanders  have  a 
tion,  that  at  this  moment,  eiuer  from  real  fear, 
dth  an  insidious  design  to  procure  time  for 
entrating  their  forces  and  takmg  advantages  of 
nd,  the  Campbells  dispatched  a  white  flag  li 

a  messenger,  to  request  from  the  eiiemy  half  ^ 

our  to  consider  terms  of  surrender*   And  it  is  i!; 

id,  that  Montrose  had  imthinkingly  granted  the  y^ 

est,  and  was  quietly  awaiting  the  result  of  their 
Nsrations,  when  a  quickHsighted  Highland  gen- 
tfi,  perceiving  certain  motions  amongst  ^m  j; 

sh  convinced  him  of  the  duplicity  of  meir  pro-  \ 

If  exclaimed,  '<  What !  does  my  lord  marquis 
D  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  he  has  gained  of 
dung  these  men  to  advantage  ?'*  and  proposed 
is  companions  that,  without  regard  to  Mon- 
9f  who  seemed  either  to  be  disposed  to  betray 
dy  or  to  have  lost  his  accustomed  penetration, 
'  should  immediately  make  the  onset,  while  it 

yet  possible  to  do  so  with  a  chance  oi  «3iccfi»A. 
ordii^  to  the  same  tradition,  MontTO^e  VnsXVKiV 

7Z,  JL  B 
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Ij  called  out  to  know,  <^  Who  was  the.  daring 
cal  that  had  thus  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  da^ 
cipline  of  the  anny  ?'^  But,  before  an  answer  coqU 
be  returned,  Deors  MacAlaster,  for  such  was  fab 
ordinary  name,  had  broke  away,  along  witib  a  greit 
portion  of  the  Highlanders,  and  was  proceeduig  tq 
jU^ve  conflict  with  the  enemy.  AlasterMacUcly 
^e  major-general,  only  took  time  to  say,  in  wt^ 
swer  to  the  marquis's  question,.  <<  He  is  a  nuMt 
brave  man,  my  lord ;  and,  by  God,  I  will  ratte 
act  with  him  than  with  thee  I"  before  he  also  broke 
off  from  his  position,  and  with  his  men  {Proceeded 
to  charge  the  Campbells.  Being  thus  deserted  fay 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  seeing*  peihiips 
lliat  the  fortune  of  the  day  would  now  depend 
upon  a  vigorous  charge,  Montrose  thought  pmMi 
to  yield  to  the  temper  of  his  men,  by  leading  nir« 
ward  the  remainder  in  person. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  2d  of  February,  or  Candle* 
mas  day,  1645,  and  the  sim  had  just  risen  over  the 
Moulder  of  Ben-Nevis,  when  this  advance  was 
made  on  the  part  of  Montrose's  troops,  against  tfas 
bands  of  his  inveterate  but  irresolute  enemy  .Aiv 
gyle.  Taken  as  the  lattw  were  so  compleleb 
by  surprise,  and  with  a  great  portion  €i  tfav 
Strength  already  cut  off,  they  had  before  this  pe« 
riod  drawn  themselves  up  in  a  line  of  someiim 
formidable  extent,  the  Highlanders  in  the  centni 
and  the  Lowlanders  at  die  various  eztremitiei; 
while  a  small  reserve  stood  behind  on  an  emineaM^ 
and  a  garrison  of  about  fifty  remained  within  the 
neighbouring  fortress  oi  Inverlochy*  The  gromi 
on  which  they  stood  was  perfectly  levels  hm§ 
simply  that  angle  of  the  vale  which  was  formed  fay 
the  junction  of  the  river  Lochy  with  the  arm  m 
the  0^  called  Lock  Ci^i  ^^^^^^^^losiin^and  stiU 


Jl 


POT:  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  Inyerlochy  cas- 
said  to  have  been  an  early  seat  of  the  Cale- 
ian  monarchs,  raised  its  vast  square  form  in- 
he  clear  winter  air;  and  behind  that  again,  the 
dsion  galleys,  and  that  in  which  Argyle  had  tar 
shelter,  ^^  Jay  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  estuary, 
r  quietly  waiting  to  witness  the  dreadful  scene  | 

ch  was  to  ensue. 

t  was  perhaps  a  &tal  .circumstance  for  this  de^ 
)d  host,  that  they  should  haVe  been  kept  at  their 
^n  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  If 
r  had  been  regnlar  and  experienced  troops,  such 
easure  would  have  probably  been  the  best,  as 
leaders  might  have  calculated  upon  their  ha^ 
^  the  fortitude  to  meet  firmly  and  repel  with 
wr  the  iiregolar  charge  of  llieir  antagonists, 
as  they  were  themselves  chiefly  Highlanders, 
must  have  therefore  been  disposed  to  look 
■;  an  attack  as  almost  the  only  means  of  gain- 
an  advantage  in  battle,  it  would  have  certainly  Jj 

1 -better  to  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  » 

rting  charge  with  charge,  so  as  to  make  the  ;S 

Dcee  of  success  equal  on  both  sides.     As  the  ij 

i  stood,  they  proved  quite  unable  to  widistand  •'!{ 

impetuosity  of  the  foe  which  advanced  upon  .".:; 

n.     When  they  saw  the  disorderly  bands  of  jj 

oirose  issue  at  the  soimd  of  the  trumpet  from  t 

dosky  glen  before  them ;  when  they  saw  their  ^ 

fifced  weapons  flashing  under  the  rays  of  the  *l 

t  as  they  rushed  forward  at  full  speed  over  the  y 

rmediate  stripe  of  level  ground;  when  they  \{ 

pd  the  wild  yell  with  whidh  they  accompanied 
discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  made  their 
•pring  forward  to  close  in  active  conflict ;  the  \ 

Its  of  the  stationary  soldiers,  unexcitM  \>7  xtvo- 
9  as  tho^  of  their  enemies  had  \ieeT\>  iuxV] 
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also  being  soon  orerpowered,  a  few  minn 
the  whole  of  the  Ar^le  army  accamnlat 
confused  and  terrified  mass  upon  the  brinl 
loch)  or  else  flying  in  irretrierable  disorde 
ita  shore. 

Afiter  the  tnm  of  the  day,  Montrose's  mi 
three  or  four  of  whom  had  been  woundec 
easy  work  in  chasing  and  cutting  down 
h^py  Campbells ;  and  truly,  there  never  i 
h^M  an  army,  which,  either  victorione  or  d 
lost  so  great  a  proportion  of  ita  whole  nn 
battle,  as  did  this  unfortunate  hoet  at  the  1 
rather  flight,  of  Inverlochy.  In  the  Sn 
those  who  crowded  bade  upon  the  bettcl 
hope  of  reaching  the  vesselB,  were  almocrt 
exception  slain  or  drowned.  Those  who  fl( 
the  shore  towards  the  aonth-west,  wen 
followed,  and  great  nnmbers  of  diem  01 
and  slain.  A  party  of  about  two  handn 
made  for  the  castle  of  Inrerlochv.  were  1 
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fl^le  himself,  too  much  concerned  for  his  own  per- 
son to  attempt  the  succour  of  these  ill-starred  in- 
dividuals, was  no  sooner  certain  of  the  fate  of  the 
(lay,  than  he  caused  his  sails  to  he  raised,  and,  ex- 
tricating his  vessel  from  the  midst  of  scores  of  his 
dying  kinsmen  and  clan  who  climg  around  it,  hore 
off  down  the  loch  to  seek  a  more  secure  place  of 
shelter. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  hattle  of  In- 
rarlochy,  in  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  losing 
party,  or  a  full  half  of  their  whole  number,  were 
slain,  almost  without  resistance,  by  an  enemy  who 
did  not  at  first  reckon  above  a  moiety  of  their  nu- 
merical force.  It  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
rictories  which  Montrose  ever  gained,  and  also 
me  of  the  most  important  in  its  political  conse- 
vnences ;  for  it  occasioned  such  a  reflux  of  hope  in 
ne  breast  of  the  king,  that  he  immediately  after- 
wards saw  fit  to  break  6ff  a  treaty,  which  the  pre- 
rious  gloom  of  his  affairs  had  induced  him  to  en- 
ter into  with  his  insm^ent  parliament,  and  once 
more  to  declare  for  war.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  was  sitting  at  the  time,  heard  of  the 
wttle  with  dismay,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
brftiult  and  seize  the  estates  of  all  the  royalists 
who  had  fought  in  it.*^  They  were  gratified,  on 
lie  12th  of  February,  with  a  visit  from  Argylc, 
rh(S  after  ostentatiously  riding  up  the  High  Street 
»f  the  metropolis  with  his  arm  hung  in  a  scarf,  as 
It  once  an  apology  to  the  people  for  his  conduct 
a  ihe  battle,  and  a  means  of  exciting  compassion 
or  Us  mischances  in  the  public  service,  appeared 
lefore  them,  and  gave  as  mvoiu*able  an  account  as 
he  notorious  circiunstances  of  the  case  would  per- 
nity  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffexe^V  \tv  ^w 
lehalf  since  he  last  parted  with  them,  to  coTvcft'eX 

B  2 
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as  much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  calainity 
from  the  public,  they  expressed  the  greatest  sa^ 
faction  with  his  lordship's  services,  and  even  ren- 
dered him  a  public  vote  of  thanks.^^  In  proseca- 
tion  of  the  same  laudable  end,  Lord  Balmerino 
gave  out  in  the  General  Assembly  next  day,  that 
there  had  not  been  above  thui;y  men  killed  in  the 
late  battle.^^  On  hearing  of  the  first  two  victories 
of  Montrose,  they  had  thought  proper  to  ordw  a 
day  of  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  throughont  the 
kingdom,  as  the  best  devisable  method  for  bracing 
the  nerves  of  the  nation  to  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
bat ;  but  having  probably  foimd  that  course  rather 
productive  of  the  contrary  effect,  they  now  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  plan  pursued  with  such  efiect 
in  recent  times  by  an  insurrectionist  of  greater 
magnitude — that  of  fairly  denying  defeat. 

Highland  tradition,  upon  which,  in  a  sincere 
conviction  of  its  credibility,  I  have  drawn  for  a 
small  part  of  the  preceding  narration,  proceeds  to 
record  several  circumstances  consequent  upon  the 
battle,  which  may  here  also  be  given,  as  illustn- 
tive  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  fought  in  it,  and 
as  calculated  to  be  generally  interesting. 

In  the  pursuit  along  the  shore  of  Loch  £0} 
which  was  continued  the  amazing  distance  of  nine 
Scottish  or  about  fourteen  English  miles,^^.  it  hap- 
pened that  Deors  or  George  Mac Alaster,  the  brave 
man  who  had  commenced  the  battle,  was  also  the 
last  to  give  up  the  chase.  He  was  toiling  up  a 
steep  hill-side,  in  pursuit  of  two  recreant  Camp- 
bells, when  they,  observing  that  he  had  left  hv 
fellows  far  behind,  took  heart  of  grace,  and  resolved 
to  rush  back  upon  and  dispatch  him.  His  situa- 
tion  being  thus  all  at  once  changed  from  that  of  a 
triumphant  pursuer  to  \\ie  e»tL^>AOTVQi  %a  ov«r- 
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matched  antagonist,  he  seemed  to  be  in  snch 
danger,  that  a  companion  who  was  straining  a  good 
way  behind  him,  cotdd  not  help  exclaiming,  as  he 
rusned  forward  to  his  rescue,  <<  Oh !  the  brave  man 
is  lost !  the  brave  man  is  lost  I*'  George,  however, 
who  had  already  killed  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
of  the  enemy  in  active  conflict,  with  his  own  hand, 
was  not  destined  to  fall  a  sacrifice  at  last  to  a  pair 
of  craven  fugitives.  Long  before  his  friend  came 
up,  he  had  killed  his  opponents  with  two  successive 
blows  of  his  sword ;  though,  such  was  his  excessive 
fatigue,  or  such  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  he  dropped  down  in  a  swoon  almost  at 
the  same  moment  with  the  last  of  his  antagonists. 
When  the  chase  was  over,  and  all  the  men  liad 
returned  to  the  camp,  it  became  necessary  that  they 
should  look  about  for  the  means  of  solacing  them- 
selves with  the  breakfast  for  which  they  might  then 
be  supposed  to  have  acquired  so  good  an  appetite. 
Having  accordingly  got  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
scraped  together,  and  being  provided  with  a  few 
pots  from  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  they  were  all 
busily  engaged  in  cookery,  a  small  party  seated  in 
eizpectation  around  every  separate  fire,  when  a  man 
came  up,  and,  addressing  one  of  these  parties,  pre- 
ferred a  request  that  they  would  resign  their  pot 
in  favour  of  Major-General  Alaster  MacCol,  who, 
it  appeared,  had  somehow  failed  to  procure  one  of 
these  indispensable  articles,  though  he  was  quite  as 
anxious  for  his  breakfast  as  any  individual  in  the 
army.  The  men  naturally  demurred  at  a  request 
which  threatened  them  with  the  loss  of  their  much- 
wished-for  meal;  yet,  as  they  entertained  the  warm- 
est respect  for  MacCol,  and  were  afraid,  moT%we«, 
to  disoblige  a  man  so  high  in  command,  lilbfti>j  vict^ 
on  the  point  of  yielding  up  their  pot.    TYvct^'w^^^ 
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however,  one  person  in  the  party,  who  faaid'tfae 
hardihood  to  oppose  so  mean  a  concession.     Ttis 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  of  the  familjr 
of  Calvine  in  Athole,  and  by  trade  a-blacksmith ;  a 
man  of  singularly  athletic  powers,  afirst-rate  swordft* 
man,  and  one  who  could  use  his  weapons  with  proF- 
digious  effect ;  who,  it  also  afterwards  appeured^ 
carried,  under  a  boisterous  external  manner,  a  soid 
of  the  greatest  and  most  genuine  modesty.  Robert*- 
son  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  proposal  to  sup- 
render  the  pot,  and  even  vowed  that  he  would  keep 
it  in  spite  of  both  his  companions  and  MacCoL 
<<  Tell  the  general,"  he  cried,  addressing  the  mes* 
senger,  <<  that  it  was  I  who  prevented  you  from  get* 
ting  the  pot     What  !*'  he  added,  turning  in  jest  to 
his  companions,  <*  if  he  killed  twenty  men  to-day; 
I  killed  nineteen.     If  two  more  had  come  in  my 
way,  I  believe  I  would  have  beat  him.    As  it  is,  I 
think  I  am  very  nearly  as  good  as  he."    The  man 
went  to  tell  the  general  how  imsuccessfiil  he  had 
been  in  his  mission,  and  to  report  what  had  been 
said  by  the  daring  blacksmith.     But  MacCol,  iq 
whose  soul  no  tmgenerous  feeling  ever  could  find 
way,  only  remarked  that  the  man  had  justice  on 
his  side  and  must  be  permitted  to  keep  the  pot| 
after  which,  having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  meal 
by  some  other  means,  and  being  anxious  to  see  a 
man  who  had  displayed  so  much  activity  in  battle, 
and  afterwards  bearded  his  commander  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  he  walked  out  in  quest  of  him« 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  Robertson  was  seated,  that  indivi" 
dual  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  person,  and  imme' 
diately  glided  out  of  the  way,  to  avoid  a  rencoun- 
ter which  he  was  a£md  imi^Vit  involve  him  in  dis- 
Bgreeahle  consequences.    ^cvw^f^R«^  "^^itOil 
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Followed  and  soon  overtook  him ;  when  having  de- 
sired to  know  his  name,  the  Highlander  could  only 
1)6  hrought  to  answer,  "  Mine  is  not  a  worth  name ; 
t  is  not  fit,  at  least,  to  he  named  among  those  of 
ihe  many  hrave  men  who  have  fought  to-day." 
Still  MacCol  insisted  upon  heing  told  his  designa* 
ion ;  when  at  length,  i^r  the  question  had  been 
iereral  times  repeated,  Robertson  thought  proper, 
n  his  modesty,  to  give  this  evasive  and  metaphor- 
cal  answer,  ^<  I  am  only  a  poor  tinker  among  the 
^thole  men;"  which  he  thought  would  be  sufficient 
o  satisfy,  or  at  least  to  parry,  the  curiosity  of  his 
^neral. 

MacCol's  observation  in  reply  was  so  emphatic 
IS  to  be  still  proverbial  in  the  Highlands :  <<  Stru6g 
»  Dhee  nach  bu  chaird  gu  lir  phu*  A-ol  n  du  I"-— 
<  Would  to  God  the  Athole-men  had  been  all  tink- 
jTB  this  day  r" 

The  general  afterwards  remarked,  <<  I  thought  I 
lad  done  very  well  to-day  in  killing  twenty  of  the 
IJampbells,  but  there  was  a  man  with  a  black  dirk, 
ineaning  Greorge  MacAlaster,)  who  killed  one 
bore,  and,  what  is  far  more  humiliating,  here  is  an 
^thole  tinker  who  brought  down  only  one  less." 
rhe  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  surprised  when 
le  is  thus  informed  that  three  individual  soldiers  in 
Montrose's  army  slew  sixty  men  in  battle  for  their 
iwn  hands.  But  when  the  prodigious  strength  and 
ipirit  of  these  men  is  seriously  considered,  and  in 
Mmtrast  with  the  irresolution  of  the  Campbells,  his 
wonder  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  To  convince 
him  of  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  men- 
doned,  as  a  well-remembered  peculiarity  of  Mac- 
Col  in  particular,  that  he  never  required  to  strike 
an  enemy  twice.  He  always  fouglit  witVi  «iv\\iv- 
m^ise  two-haoded  sword ;  and  such  wexe  th.e  ^^ 
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and  Strength  with  which  he  wielded  his  weepClKii 
that  one  hlow  was  quite  sufficient  tQ  bring  down 
any  ordinary  man.  Upon  the  principle  of  <<  £x* 
ceptio  firmat  regulam/'  it  may  even  be  recorded, 
that  there  is  one  instance  known  by  Highland  t]»r 
dition,  of  his  faTouring  an  enemiy  with,  a  second 
stroke,  and  that  was  at  this  very  battle,  in  the  c«flO 
of  a  peculiarly  strong  Macgregor,  who  bad  bap^ 
pened  to  espouse  the  Argyle  interest.  If  one  strolcek 
howoTer,  feuled  in  this  particular  case,  tradition  hsg 
been  careful  to  observe,  that  the  second  proved  te 
more  than  sufficient. 

Another  anecdote  has  been  preserved  by  Higb- 
lajid  tradition  regarding  the  famous  Alaster  IVbc- 
Col,  one  less  pleasing  in  its  nature  than  that  which 
has  just  been  related,  but  which  is  nevertliel^ 
valuable,  as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  mani' 
and  of  the  sort  of  society  to  which  he  belonged* 
MacCol  had  been  originally  induced  to  comnMnd 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim's  men  in  Scotland,  mainly 
by  a  desire  of  avenging  by  their  means  certain  inr 
juries  which  his  family  and  himself  had  sustaiaed 
at  the  hands  of  the  Campbells.     The  feeling  0{ 
hostility  which  he  bore  to  that  tribe,  had  been  i*r 
ther  increased  than  diminished  since  his  arrival  ii 
Scotland;  for,  to  mark  their  indignation  at  hii 
conduct  under  Montrose,  a  party  of  them  had  seir 
zed  his  nurse,  at  her  house  in  the  Western  Islands^ 
and,  with  peculiar  brutality,  cut  off  one  of  bff 
breasts,  telling  her  that  such  was  no  more  thaa 
she  deserved,  for  having  suckled  so  infamous  • 
traitor.  By  their  means,  moreover,  his  father,  Cd 
Keitoch,  and  two  junior  brothers,  were  at  this  ver^ 
moment  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh  fh)m  the  H^ 
bndesy  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  tlw 
Scottish  Estates.  It  seem^  xaVwy^  \)«en  und^  tlie 
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auioe  ef  an  intense  feeling  of  revenge,  oonse- 
%  upon  these  atrocities,  that  he  charged  with 
inconsiderate  enthusiasm,  and  fought  with 
deadly  effect,  on  the  day  of  Inverlochy ;  and 
U'  be  seen  from  a  deed  which  he  committed 
the  heat  of  battle  was  passed,  and  which  r»- 
i  to  be  recorded,  that  this  dreadful  passion 
lot  stilled  in  his  bosom  by  all  ^e  carnage  he 
hat  day  achiered  and  witnessed, 
on  after  llie  close  of  the  fight,  a  party  of  men 
had  pursued  the  cht^  for  a  considerable  dis- 
,  brought  up  before  their  major^neral  a  pri- 
:of  no  less  distinction  than  Campbell  of  Auch- 
ck^  the  experienced  old  soldier  whom  Argyle 
idled  over  from  Ireland  to  take  a  part  in  the 
mid  to  whom  he  had  that  day  committed  the 
Hmd  of  his  men,  when  he  himself  retired  on 
1  tlie  galley.  The  unfortunate  gentleman,  on 
bnnight  into  the  presence  of  MacCol,  thought 
T  to  address  him  in  a  soothing  strain,  and 
oned  in  particular  l3ie  degree  of  relationship 
ach  they  stood  in  regard  to  each  other,  ho* 
it  would  appear,  by  leading  the  couToisation  | 

lart  channel,  always  so  agreeable  to  a  High^  i 

rj- to  dhrert  his  captor's  thoughts  from  any  re-  i 

itkni  of  dieir  former  differeiices,  and,  as  a  mat-  '] 

'oQiarse,  to  procure  the  better  treatment  from  ! 

a  his  present  unhappy  circumstances.    Mwc^  t 

who  at  once  saw  has  drift,  and  resolved  not  j 

cmied  away  by  it,  replied  to  Auchinbreck's  '[ 

lo^^cal  references,  that,  if  they  had  time,  hd  j 

M  not  they  might  find  a  great  deal  to  say 
that  subject,  and  to  some  purpose  too.   <<  Ib 
leaittime/'  he  added,  <<  aer  I  know  you  to  be 
tdeman,  both  by  family  and  proicMnoii'^ 
mm  Oidrd  orpraprietor^  of  AndnnVsrec^  \!^ 
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Scotland,  and  of  Donlir  in  Ireland— -I  metn  to 
confer  a  compliment  upon  yon."  Anchinbreck  vfe* 
tered  a  profusion  of  acknowledgments,  and  eager- 
ly inquired  in  what  that  compliment  was  to  con- 
sist. <<  Co  dhiii  s  fikr  lat  d  chroche  no  n  dnff 
dhiot  ?"  thundered  out  MacCol :  «  Which  of  tfao 
two  will  you  prefer — ^to  be  hanged,  or,  to  have  yoor 
head  cut  off?" — «  Alas  I"  answered  the  unfortan- 
ate  Campbell,  "  Da  dhiu,  gun  au  noen :"  ^  Two 
bads,  without  one  choice ;" — a  saying  which  has 
continued  ever  since  proverbial  in  the  Highlands. 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Alaster 
MacCol,  with  one  sweep  of  his  huge  sword,  sheo^ 
ed  off  the  whole  of  his  prisoner  s  head  above  tlie 
ears,  and  Auchinbreck  lay  a  lifeless  corpse  upoo 
the  ground.  It  is  inyariably  added  by  tradition^ 
that  Auchinbreck  had,  by  his  previous  conduct  Uh 
wards  MacCol,  justified  this  violent  and  dreadfal 
act  of  revenge,  so  far  as  such  an  act  may  be  es- 
teemed capable  of  justification. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated,  that  there  wero 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  besides  their 
commander  Auchinbreck,  and  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
vate men,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  gentlemen  and 
officers  of  note,  including  Campbell  of  Lochnelly 
his  eldest  son,  and  his  brother  Colin ;  MacDougal 
of  Rara,  with  his  eldest  son,  the  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Kilmun ;  the  Laird  of  Gl^ 
saddel ;  and  Major  Menzies,  brother  to  the  Laird 
of  Achattens  Parbreck*  There  were,  moreoTer, 
taken  prisoners,  besides  many  private  soldiers,  the 
Laird  of  Innerea,  the  Laird  of  Parbreck,  the  Yov^ 
Laird  (or  heir-apparent)  of  Glensaddel,  the  Laird 
of  Silvercraig,  the  Laird  of  Lamont,  the  goodinsD 
of  P3ni)noir,  the  Captain  of  Dunsti^age,  his  soa 
X/ieut6nant-Colone\Co^V\y\uni\  C^^tains  Stewarti 


nqry  aod  Stirliiig;  Robert  Cleland,  or  Clyd- 
and  one  Dougal,  a  preacher.^^  In  oppodtion 
liis  immense  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
itrose  had  only  to  reckon  three  private  men 
d,  and. one  gentleman  wounded.  The  last  was 
Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  son  of  the 
of  Airly,  who,  having  received  ^a  shot  in  his 
if  died  a  few  days  after,  as  they  were  march- 
khrough  Badenoch,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
nander. 


»L.  II. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RETREAT  OF  DUNDEE. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  stay  not  to  discourse^ 
But  mount  you  presently. 

Shakspbaiuu 

The  battle  of  Inverlochy,  as  already  stated^ 
struck  a  dreadful  panic  into  the  Estates  assembled 
at  Edinburgh.  It  is  supposed  to  have  contributed 
great  assistance  to  the  stone,  in  killing  their  piesir 
dent  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  and  Baillie  himself 
acknowledges,  that,  had  Montrose  immediately 
after  come  down  into  the  Lowlands,  he  would  have 
found  no  opposition  in  the  Lennox,  in  Clydesdak^ 
or  in  Ayrshire,  "  yea  even  to  the  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh. God,"  he  adds,  with  a  feeling  of  infinite 
thankfulness,  <<  in  mercy  to  us,  put  other  thougfats 
in  his  head.   He  incontinent  marched  northwtfd.^ 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  Montrose's  best 
policy  to  have  seized  this  occasion  for  descending 
upon  the  capital,  and  endeavouring  to  break  up  the 
rebel  government ;  because,  although  his  army  wi^ 
at  present  very  small,  the  terrible  character  which 
its  repeated  victories,  and  especially  the  last,  had 
acquired  for  it,  would  have  probably  compensated 
in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  numerical  fcMX^  and 
even  perhaps  disposed  his  opponents  to  yield  to 
bim  before  hiB  real  Blrcw^b  was  ascertaiiied.  He» 
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BTefy  considered^  and  he  was  certainly  the  best 
e  of  the  case,  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
B  little  time  before  such  a  movement,  in  ma- 
the  use  of  his  last  victory  which  he  had  origi- 
j  calculated  upon  when  he  determined  to  bor 

the  battle; — namely,  to  draw  together  the 
1  clans  and  families  who  had,  previously  been 

prevented  from  joining  him  by  their  terror  of 
yle,  but  who,  being  now  relieved  from  the  do- 
ition  of  that  tyrant,  would,  he  felt  assured,  im- 
iately  flock  to  him,  and,  by  their  accession, 
[1  his  army  to  such  a  respectable  amount,  as 
id  not  only  enable  him  to  overwhelm  the  Scot- 
parliament,  but  also  prove  of  most  material  ser* 
to  the  king  in  an  expedition  which  he  would 
lediately  afterwards  undertake  against  his  ene* 
I  in  England. 

led  by  such  views,  after  having  spent  only  two 
liree  days  at  Inverlochy,  for  the  refreshment  of 
nen,  and  the  securing  of  the  spoil,  he  raised  his 
y,  and,  marching  towards  the  north-east,  de« 
ided  along  the  course  of  the  Spey  into  the  pro* 
ie  of  Moray.  The  northern  army  which  had 
1  collected  to  oppose  him  at  Inverness,  he  re* 
Bd  to  pass  unmolested,  partly  because  he  now 
rehended  little  annoyance  from  it,  and  part'- 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  spend  his  time  in 
lagnenng  a  welL-defended  and  well-provisioned 
By  such  as  Inverness  then  was.  He  chose  ra- 
*  to  direct  his  force  against  a  great  party  of  the 
try  of  Moray  and  their  attendants,  which  he 
jn«tood  had  been  collected  at  Elgin,  the  capital 
he  province,  by  the  covenanting  parliamentary 
mnittee,  with  the  intention  of  opposing  him,  or 
)ast  of  Bndeavouring  to  protect  the  country  tratck 
ravages,  but  w\nch  he  hoped  to  be  a\>\e  Xa  (\tvh 
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over  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own  side  when  he 
should  appear  before  them. 

As  he  advanced  upon  Elgin,  a  deputation  came 
to  him  from  these  gentlemen,  <'  to  deal  with  him," 
as  it  was  phrased ;  in  other  words,  to  endeavonr  t« 
propitiate  him  towards  their  persons  and  estates. 
But  the  only  answer  he  could  give  them  was,  thit 
<<  he  woidd  accept  any  who  would  join  with  hoa 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  obey  him  as  the  royil 
lieutenant."  Before  the  answer  could  be  retnnied 
by  their  commissioners,  they  had  all  dispersed,  aad 
every  one  shifted  for  himself.^ 

He  entered  Moray  <<  with  displayed  banner%^ 
sending  before  him  in  all  directions  a  prodamatifliii 
by  which  all  the  men  of  the  province  betwixt  li» 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  commanded  to  nmk 
under  him  for  the  king's  service,  under  pain  of  bonff 
proceeded  against  with  fire  and  sword,  as  avowed 
rebels.     Under  the  terror  of  this  denunciation,  or 
perhaps  rather  ^lad  of  it  as  a  reason  for  deserting 
the  Covenant,  the  Laird  of  Grant,  with  three  hun^ 
dred  men,' the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  the  Lairds  of  Pins* 
cardine  and  Losslyne,  and  Sir  Robert  Gord<m  of 
Gordonstone,    almost   immediately   joined   hiia^ 
These  were  decidedly  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  district ;  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
still  thought  it  their  duty,  or  their  safety,  to  hold 
back.    He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ecuting military  vengeance  upon  the  houses  and 
estates  ofHjrange-hill,  Brodie,  Cowbin,  and  Innes^ 
which  respectively  belonged  to  four  recusant  gen^ 
tlemen  of  great  influence,  as  also  upon  the  housed 
of  Ballendalloch,  Foyness,  and  Fitchash,  aU  of 
which  were  the  property  of  one  gentleman  of  the 
same  description,  the  Laird  of  Ballendalloch.    Be- 
sides burning  the  honsea  «nd  \«xvds  of  these  gentle- 
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men,  and  taking  away  or  destroying  every  thing 
which  they  possessed  in  the  shape  of  cattle  or  otlier 
property,  he  plundered  the  village  of  Garmouth,  and 
the  lands  of  Bnrgie,  Lethen,  and  DufFus,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  boats  and  nets  which  he  found  upon 
the  river  Spey.^  He  has  been,  much  blamed  for 
these  devastations ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  he  was  only  practising  what  was  then  and  long 
after  considered  die  best  method  of  reducing  a  re- 
bellious country.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
was  obliged,  in  many  instances,  much  against  his 
own  will,  to  allow  of  such  proceedings,  merely  be- 
cause he  could  not  satisfy  the  men  who  required 
license  for  them  at  his  hands,  by  any  more  regular 
mode  of  remuneration  for  their  services.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  historians  who  sound  the  charge 
against  him  upon  this  subject,  would  look  a  little 
mcfre  attentively  at  his  circimistances,  at  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  more  especially  at  the  previ- 
ous conduct  of  his  opponents,  tyrannical  as  they 
had  been  in  imposing  obnoxious  oaths  and  duties 
upon  the  people,  and  in  levying  from  them  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  men  and  taxes  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  own  selfish  and  ill-starred  enterprises. 

As  Montrose  advanced  to  Elgin,  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  once  indisposed  towards  his  cause  and 
afraid  of  his  troops,  almost  all  fled  to  the  castle 
of  Spynie,  the  strongest  house  in  the  province, 
carrying  tjieir  most  valuable  goods  with  them ; 
and  such  was  the  desolation  of  the  town  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  Fair  of  St  Fasten's  Eve,  which  then 
usually  gathered  upon  its  streets  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  for 
this  year  not  held.  To  induce  him  to  save  the 
town  from  conflagration,  the  mtigistrates  g^ve  \\vkv 
four  thousand  merks,  ("about  two  hundieA  po\m^^>^ 
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but  the  oommon  soldiers  were  so  indignant  al  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  remoyal  of  thdr  «^ 
fects,  that  they cotdd  not  berestrained  from  phmder. 

On  the  very  day  he  entered  Elgin,  Fefaruny  19» 
he  was  joined  by  Lord  Gordon,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  last  year  gifen 
him  so  much  vexation  by  remaining  with  Aig;^ 
but  who  had  now  been  induced,  by  the  persnanoB 
of  Archibald  Gordon,  by  his  own  disgiist  at  die 
Covenanters,  and  by  the  crush  which  Argyle  htd 
lately  received,  at  length  to  declare  for  ine  caase 
to  which  his  affections  and  those  of  his  ftumily  had 
all  along  directed  him.  The  marquis  received  iStn 
young  nobleman  with  a  degree  of  joy  proportioii- 
ed  to  his  great  personal  merit,  and  to  tbe  vahw  of 
his  family  connexions ;  and  he  now  made  no  donbt 
of  being  speedily  joined  by  the  whole  of  tta 
powerful  and  spirited  dan,  whose  services  he  had 
been  so  repeatedly,  from  untoward  circnmstanoeB, 
disappointed  in  obtaining.  Accordingly,  he  was 
immediately  after  joined  by  Huntly's  third  sod, 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  against  whom  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  fighting,  only  four  months  before  it 
Aberdeen,  but  who  had  now,  like  his  brodMr» 
fairly  resolved  to  shake  off  the  uneasy  bondage  of 
the  Covenant ;  and  he  was  informed  that  a  gnat 
part  of  the  dan  was  in  the  very  act  of  prepiurmg 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  brave  young  kid* 
ers. 

Soon  finding,  therefore,  that  he  had  little  to  ex- 
pect in  Moray,  but  a  great  deal  in  Banfishire  and 
Aberdeenshire,  Montrose  thought  proper,  on  dw 
4th  of  March,  to  leave  Elgin  and  cross  the  Spey. 
As  he  went,  he  sent  forward  parties  to  raise  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  usual  alternative  of  destruction 
to  the  country ;  and  tlKua  xVm^  Vswub  of  CnlleU  and 
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Banff,  refdmng  to  yield  obedience,  were  mirelent- 
ingly  plunden^  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
learning  that  the  garrison  of  Inverness  was  exe- 
cuting the  same  species  of  vengeance  upon  the 
estates  of  the  Moray  gentlemen  that  had  joined 
him,  he  generously  permitted  them  all  to  go  back 
to  defend  their  own  possessions,  only  taking  them 
bound  upon  their  parole,  to  continue  faithful  to 
the  king,  or  at  least  not  to  join  the  Covenanters.^ 
It  must  be  recorded  to  the  discredit  of  the  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  that  he  immediately  broke  this  obli- 
gation by  reverting  to  the  Covenanters,  whom, 
however,  it  appeared  he  had  origmally  left  with 
reluctance. 

At  Strabogie  or  Gordon  Castle,  where  Montrose 
pitched  his  camp  after  crossing  the  Spey,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest  son  Lord  Graham, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  already  displayed  a 
promise  of  greatness  almost  equal  to  his  own,  and 
who  had  thus  preferred  accompanying  his  father 
through  the  p^ils  of  his  desultory  campaigns,  to 
every  other  and  securer  mode  of  life.  When  he 
liad  procured  all  the  levies  which  Lord  Gordon 
waa  me  to  raise  amongst  his  clan,  about  five  hun- 
dred foot,  and  a  hundred  and  aixty  horse,  he  mo- 
ved forward  through  Banfi&hire,  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  Dee  and  falling  down  upon  the 
Lowlands  by  the  way  of  Angus.  In  passing,  he 
called  at  the  House  of  Cullen,  the  lord  of  which, 
(the  Earl  of  Finlater,)  he  fcrand,  had  left  it  in  the 
diarge  of  his  lady,  to  seek  refuge  amongst  his  fel- 
low patriots  at  Edinburgh.  His  men  instantly 
plundered  it  of  all  its  splendid  furniture  and  plate, 
and  were  about  to  set  it  on  fire,  when  the  count- 
ess, for  five  thousand  merks  in  hand,  .and  tYi<&  '^to- 
mise  of  fifteen  thousand  more,  purchased  a  xe^^Y^Xft 
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of  that  part  of  its  sentence  for  the  space  of  fiften 
days.^  It  is  mentioned  hy  Spalding,  to  the  credit  ^ 
of  the  marquis,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
fluence and  zeal  which  the  proprietor  of  this  house 
had  exerted  in  the  service  of  the  Coyenantera,  he 
did  not  destroy  any  of  his  lands. 

Previous  to  the  17th  of  March,  Montrose  had 
marched  triumphantly,  and  without  the  least  op- 
position, through  the  whole  county  of  AherdeeOi 
marking  his  course,  as  in  Banflshire,  with  the 
flames  of  the  property  of  his  enemies.  His  fint 
stage  from  Banff  was  to  Tureff,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  destroyed  sixty  ploughs  behm^ 
ing  to  the  Viscoimt  Frendraught,  together  with  u- 
most  all  the  movable  property  of  the  three  pariabee 
of  Inverkeithny,  Forgue,  and  Drumblate,  the  home 
of  the  minister  of  Forgue  included.  He  thes 
marched  by  Inverury  to  Kintore,  where  he  recei- 
ved a  great  reinforcement  of  militia,  which  had 
been  raised  by  force  for  his  service  througfaont' 
Aberdeenshire.  An  incident  had  in  the  meantime 
occurred  at  Aberdeen,  which  occasioned  him  some 
uneasiness. 

He  had  sent  Nathaniel  Gordon  to  that  dty* 
along  with  Donald  Farquharson,  a  great  Highland 
adherent,  and  about  eighty  other  well-horsed  gen- 
tlemen,  to  seize  a  quantity  of  the  enemy's  storei 
lying  there,  and  to  keep  a  look-out  for  Baillie'i 
army,  which  he  daily  expected  to  approach  him  bf 
that  route.  They  had  executed  their  commisdon 
so  far,  and  finding  no  intelligence  of  the  eoemft 
were  taking  their  ease  in  the  town,  when,  some  id* 
mical  citizen  having  given  notice  of  their  unguard- 
ed condition,  Major-General  Hurry,  second  0 
command  under  Baillie,  one  evening  arrived  unet* 
pectedly,  with  an  \wmAt^^  wvd  sixty  hone  sod 
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t  the  gates  of  Aberdeen,  and  haring  first  se- 
the  ayennes  of  the  town,  immediately  pro- 
I  to  fall  upon  the  unsuspecting  cainftliers, 
of  whom  they  killed  as  they  sat  at  wine, 
die  rest  only  escaped  with  the  greatest  dif- 
,  to  carry  the  news  to  Montrose's  camp, 
gst  the  slain  was  Donald  Farquharson,  <<  a 
gentleman,"  says  Spalding,  '<  and  one  of  the  j 

it  captains  amongst  all  the  Highlanders  of  | 

nd."     Hurry  retired  next  day  unmolested,  > 

ig  with  him  a  nimiher  of  prisoners,  who,  as 
i  to  the  Covenant,  were  inunediately  con-    ' 

to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  The  fre- 
r  of  such  incidents  as  this,  during  the  course 
civil  war,  serves  to  show  that,  although  a 
leal  of  individual  bravery  was  displayed  at 
rtage  of  its  progress,  and  in  every  pitched 

the  belligerent  parties  never  to  tne  end 
I-  to  act  with  the  cautious  discretion  of  a  re« 
oldiery. 

magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  who  bad  a  few 
efote  obtained  a  promise  from  Montrose,  j 

BIT  city  shoidd  be  no  more  subjected  to  the  !j 

ci  his  soldiers,  took  great  pains  to  assure  ^| 

it  they  had  no  concern  in  this  unhappy  af-  • 

hich  they  feared  might  bring  down  upon  I! 

ome  terrible  token  of  his  wrath.     He  had  ! 

mg  a  sense  of  justice,  however,  to  confound  i{ 

ocent  with  the  guilty,  and  too  much  gene-  :[ 

o  make  the  matter  a  pretext,  as  other  ge-  ^jj 

night  have  done,  (cum  vtdpe  infabula,)  for  ;|l 

eise  of  indiscriminate  vengeance.    He  was  t? 

,  it  is  true,  at  tliis  time,  to  send  a  party  to  i| 

wn  to  demand  new  clothing  for  his  army,  jj 

cost  the  inhabitants  a  tax  of  ten  thousand 
Scottish  money;  hut  so  anxioua  waa Vie  \a 
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preserve  his  word  in  regard  to  private  depredatioiiB, 
that  he  caused  his  men  to  he  quartered  at  a  litde 
distance  without  the  walls,  and,  on  a  few  of  the 
Irish  remaining  hehind,  to  raise  exactions  on  their 
own  private  account,  his  major-general,  MacCol, 
came  presently  hack,  and,  in  Spalding's  words, 
<<  drove  the  rascals  with  sore  skins  out  of  the 
town  hefore  him,"^ 

From  Kintore,  Montrose  marched  forward,  iqn 
on  the  17th  of  March,  to  Durris,  in  the  shire  of 
Kincardine,  and  from  thence,  on  the  19th,  to  Stone- 
haven, where  he  set  himself  to  heat  up  the  qnir- 
ters  of  the  Earl  MarischaL  This  nobleman,  fiff- 
merly  his  companion  in  arms,  had  now  shut  hiiB- 
self  up  in  the  strong  castle  of  Dimottar,  wkmf^ 
with  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ministers  and  other  per* 
sons  of  consideration ;  irresolute,  apparently,  whe- 
ther to  continue  faithful  to  the  Covenant,  or  to  go 
over  to  the  royalists,  and  only  in  the  meantiiM 
anxious  for  security  while  he  should  consider  the 
point  in  his  own  mind.  Montrose,  on  the  20th, 
sent  a  letter  from  Stonehaven  to  Dunottar,  re* 
quiring  his  lordship  to  come  out  and  join  him  in 
the  king  s  service,  or  else  remain  where  he  wii 
<<  upon  his  peril ;"  and  Marischal  was  half  diiqNH 
sed  to  accede  to  the  former  alternative,  when  nn* 
fortunately  the  ministers  interfered,  and  persuaded 
him  to  hold  out.  Montrose,  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  lordship's  answer,  which  declared  in  a 
neutral  style,  that  ^*  he  would  not  be  against  the 
country,"  sent  his  men  to  plunder  and  bum  the 
lands  of  Dunottar ;  which  they  did  with  all  their 
customary  promptitude  and  rigour,  setting  firei 
moreover,  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stonehaven^ 
as  well  as  to  all  the  fishing-boats  which  lay  in  the 
harbovff.    Lord  Manacbal)  from  the  walls  of  his 
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astle^  belield  the  destruction  which  thus  indiscri- 
ainately  overtook  his  property,  and  that  of  his 
Bnants  and  dependents ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
ight  produced  such  a  dhange  in  his  sentiments, 
fiat  he  expressed  regret  for  having  refused  to  join 
lontrose.     But  the  celebrated  Mr  Andrew  Cant, 
rho  happened  to  be  one  of  his  gairison  of  minis- 
^rs,  once  more  edified  his  first  resolution,  by  tell- 
ig  him  that  the  smoke  which  he  saw  ascending 
Y)m  his  worthless  worldly  goods,  would  be  '<  a 
j^eet-smelling  incense  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Lord!" 
Before  removing  from  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
y,  Montrose  also  burnt  the  lands  of  Fetteres- 
^  including  an  extensive  deer-park,  the  innocent 
ihfibitants  of  wliich,  alUiough  they  fled  at  sight 
r  the  flames,  were  unsparingly  seized  and  slain, 
[e  moreover  burnt  the  village   of  Cowie,   near 
onehaven,  as  also  the  manse  of  the  miiuster  of 
■AOttar.  It  is  aremarkable  feature  of  the  campaign 
irhich  he  was  now  engaged,  that  he  had  no  great- 
mercy  for  the  property  of  the  clergy  than  for 
t  of  the  secular  persons  who  were  obnoxious 
am.     He  perhaps  considered  that,  as  these  per- 
(ges  had  been  in  some  measure  the  authors  of 
WUTy  or  at  least  its  prime  managers,  and  as  they 
>  now  the  most  zeiolous  and  infuriate  enemies 
id,  it  was  but  proper  that  they  shoidd  suffer  a 
m  of  the  natural  consequences  of  their  indis- 
leal,  and  endure  their  share  of  his  just  resent- 

\  Covenanting  army,  which  Argyle  had  dis- 
dy  in  January,  to  fall  upon  Montrose's  front, 
le  liimself  came  up  in  his  rear,  and  which, 
dng  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  had 
I  but  very  slowly,  was  now  lying  at  Bre- 
wer Baillie  and  Huny,  with  the  iBtaatoofa 
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of  intercepting  the  royalists  in  their  dem 

the  Lowlands.    It  was  considerably  m 

numbers,  and  particularly  in  horse,  to  IM 

army ;  but,  although  commanded  by  mea  i 

ence  and  gallantry,  its  strength  was  imp 

its  motions  clogged  to  a  ruinous  degree  I 

mittee  of  parliamentary  civilians,  which  tfa 

had  seen  fit  to  impose  upon  the  nominal  o 

ers,  as  their  supreme  counsellors  and  gin 

Montrose,  calculating  that  he  would  b 

to  fight  a  pitched  battle  witii  this  host  bi 

ting  down  upon  the  low  country,  moved 

to  Fettercum,  a  village  about  eight  milei 

their  camp,  where  he  proposed  to  rest 

time  as  they  should  betray  their  intenticm 

movement.    While  he  was  lying  here,  Hi 

had  the  command  of  the  horse,  came  out 

hundred  of  his  troopers,  to  inspect  the  c 

and  if  possible  ascertain  the  nimibers,  of 

army.    Montrose  got  early  intelligence  € 

proach,  and  prepared  for  it  by  placing 

horse  he  had  (under  two  hundred)  on  a  < 

eus  place  in  advance  of  his  camp,  with 

body  of  his  best  musketeers  behind  in  i 

Hurry,  seeing  only  the  horse,  made  no  m 

attack  a  troop  apparently  so  much  inferic 

in  strength;  but  Montrose  then  brought 

concealed  musketeers,  and  gave  him  a  reo 

difierent  from  what  he  expected,  that  he 

ordered  a  retreat.   The  Covenanting  troop 

dreadfully  frightened,  and  retired  in  grei 

sion;  but  Hurry,  who,  though  a  mere  » 

fortune,  was  a  man  of  singular  bravery  i 

duct,  protected  them  so  well  by  %hting 

rear,  that  they  got  over  the  North  Esk,  am 

ed  to  the  camp  at  Bredmi)  with  little  real  c 
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For  some  days  after  this  rencounter,  no  move- 
ment was  made  by  either  ai'my ;  a  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  strength  and  character  apparently 
inspired  both  commanders  with  a  reluctance  to 
.give  or  provoke  battle.  At  length,  Montrose  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  eluding  Baillie,  and  getting  into 
the  Lowlands  without  fighting  him.  He  was  only 
obliged,  before  executing  such  a  project,  to  send 
back  the  greater  part  of  the  Gordons  to  their  own 
country,  to  protect  it  from  the  vengeance  whicli 
Baillie  might  then  be  at  liberty  to  execute  upon  it.'' 
Having  done  this,  he  passed,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  along  the  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  to- 
wards Dimkeld,  where  he  intended  to  cross  die 
Tay.  Baillie  made  ho  direct  attempt  to  stop  him ; 
bu^  hoveling  on  lus  flank,  contented  himself  with 
|}i9e8erviHg  such  a  position  as  seemed  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  from  making  his  intaided  descent. 
-The  two  armies  paused  for  two  days  opposite  to 
emA  other,  (March  29  and  30,^)  on  the  different 
banks  of  the  river  Isla;  and  Montrose  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  Baillie,  proposing  either  to  permit 
him  to  cross  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
a  pitched  battle,  or  that  Bsdllie  should  allow  him 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  stationary  party  in  either  case  engaging  upon 
his  word  of  honour  to  abstain  from  attacking  the 
other  till  he  should  declare  himself  ready  to  fight. 
Bat  to  this  proposal,  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient chivalry,  Baillie  only  replied,  with  character- 
istic surliness,  that  he  would  ^<  look  to  liis  own 
business  himself,  and  did  not  requu-e  other  men  to 
teach  him  when  to  fight."  The  armies  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  former  route,  Montrose  towards 
Dankeld,  and  Baillie  towards  Perth,  which  tiw?:^ 
both  reached  about  the  same  time.    ^N\wiTv  ^wv- 

YOL*  II.  D  ^^ 
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trose  thus  saw  that  he  could  not  well  get  into  the 
Lowlands  without  encountering  the  Coy«aaBtmg 
anny,  he  resolved  to  keep  close  to  the  motDoteinsi 
and  only  to  harass  the  enemy  hy  those  occaaioBal 
and  desultory  sallies  which  his  adherents  were, 
sure  to  manage  with  dexterity  and  success. 

The  very  first  expedition  of  this  sort  which  he 
undertook,  was  one  which  showed  his  own  ad- 
dress and  that  of  his  men  in  a  very  striking  pmit 
of  view.  Being  informed  hy  his  scouts  t^  the 
Covenanters  had  gone  south  to  the  fords  of  F<»lh^ 
there  to  intercept  the  passage  which  they  believed 
he  still  designed  to  make  over  that  river  into  the 
south  of  Scotland,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  de» 
sign  of  making  an  inftUlj  or  on^dmgki,  as  the 
phraseology  of  the  times  variously  termed  it,  upoA 
the  town  of  Dimdee,  which,  by  reason  of  the  soudh 
ward  march  of  the  enemy,  happened  to  be  kft 
completely  exposed  and  unprotected.  According- 
ly, upon  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  having  fint 
sent  off  all  the  wesdcest  of  his  men,  together  with 
his  baggage,  to  Brechin,  he  himself  led  an  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  and  six  himdred  picked  musketeere 
down  upon  that  city,  which,  by  marching  all  nighty 
he  reached  about  ten  o'clock  next  forenoon.  Don- 
dee,  which  was  then  one  of  the  largest  and  meet 
opulent  towns  in  Scotland,^  had  previously  excited 
the  enmity  of  Montrose  by  its  general  ze«l  in  the 
opposite  cause,  and  particularly  by  its  refusal  to 
admit  him  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir.  Its 
citizens  were  destined,  on  the  present  occasion^  to 
give  still  another  and  perhaps  deeper  cause  of  o^ 
fence,  by  imprisoning  the  drummer  whom  he  sent 
to  summon  them  to  surrender.  When  he  leametl 
that  they  had  put  this  afiront  upon  him,  he  aft  oaee 
gnuited  the  permiasioii  which  his  men  desired^  to 
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fall  upon  the  town,  and  treat  it  with  the  extremi- 
ty of  military  execution.  Under  the  command  of 
Lord  Gordon  and  Alaster  MacCol,  they  attacked 
it  in  three  places  simnltaneonsly :  the  citizens  fired 
cannon  from  their  ports,  and  made  otherwise  a» 
Btont  a  resistance  as  possible ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  flushed  as  they 
were  at  once  with  indignation  and  cupidity.  A  few 
minutes  saw  the  town  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  assailants.  A  scene  of  plimder  and  outrage 
then  commenced,  such  as  humanity  shudders  to 
contemplate,  but  which  must  neyertheless,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  always  form  part  of  the  consequences  of 
a  civil  war.  llie  church  and  maiket^place  were 
at  once  broken  open  and  plundered.  The  houses 
of  the  citisEens,  and  especially  iheir  wine-yaults, 
«rere  next  ransacked ;  and  finally,  fire  was  put  to 
the  town  on  its  east  and  north  quarters,  and  a 
gneat  portion  of  it,  including  the  whole  of  the  dis* 
trict  called  the  Bonnet  Hill,  burnt  down.  The 
«ck  contmued  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  at 
mgth  a  period  was  put  to  it  by  an  unexpected 
xarrence. 

Montrose  had  not  himself  taken  any  part  in  the 
me*     He  contented  himself  with  surveying  it 
m  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  hill  called  Dun- 
Law.     He  was  there  quietly  waiting  till  his 
I  ahould  have  completed  their  dreadful  work, 
n  suddenly  his  scouts  came  up,  almost  breath- 
with  haste,  to  inform  him,  that,  instead  of 
\g  gone  over  the  Tay  towards  the  Forth,  as 
^posed,  the  Covenanters  were  marching  as 
•  they  could  down  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  to 
Uef  of  Dundee,  having  in  reality  never  yet 
foot  farther  south  than  Perth.    Sudi  ^w«^ 
Ijrthe  esse.     These  scouts,  w\tl\  coVp^XAft 
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negligence,  had  mistaken  an  apparent  intention  for 
a  real  transaction,  and  brought  their  master  infor- 
mation that  the^  Covenanters  were  gone  to  the 
Forth,  after  having  only  seen  a  few  of  them  cross 
over  the  Tay  I  Intelligence  of  this  attack  upon 
Dundee  had  reached  them  soon  after  it  took  plikoe ; 
and  BailUe  had  then  hastily  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  regiments  of  horse,  and,  commanding  Ui 
foot  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible,  had  set  off  at  the 
gallop  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  He  was  witfaiif 
two  miles  of  Montrose's  position  at  the  time,  the 
scouts  came  to  commnnicate  the  akrming  news,  v 
A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held  on'  the 
top  of  the  Law,  at  which  various  proposals  for  the. 
conduct  of  the.army  under  such  distressing  circiniF! 
stances,  were  hastily  proposed  and  warmly  die- 
cussed.  Some  counselled.that  the  officers  and  the 
horse  should  immediately  ride  off,  leaving  the  foot 
to  then*  fate,  conceiving  it  to  be  impossible  to  hmg 
off  the  latter  by  any  means,  as  they  were  both  hr 
tigued  with  the  morning's  march,  and  overwhelii- 
ed  with  the  drink  and  prey  which  they  had  got  ii 
the  town.  Others  proposed  that,  as  they  ccm- 
reived  the  case  to  be  desperate,  they  should  all 
united  stand  out  against  General  Baillie,  and  only 
endeavour  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  Montrose,  however,  rejected  the  first  of 
these  proposals  as  ungenerous,  and  the  oth^  le 
rash.  He  had  resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon  i 
different  course.  Having  commanded  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded,  and  the  men  to  be  called  out  of  the 
town,  he  went  down  himself,  made  a  selection  of 
the  weakest  and  most  inebriated,  sent  tliem  off  in 
advance,  and  finally  he  himself,  with  the  horee  and 
best  musketeers,  closed  the  rear.  The  route  which 
he  cho9e  was  not  tlie  mo^x  <&c^«x.  lot  xW  hills,  or 
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for  the  position  of  his  main  body,  but  lay  in  the 
direction  most  nearly  opposite  to  that  in  which  his 
enemies  were  advancing. 

'  It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  evening  was  just 
closing  in,  when  he  commenced  his  retreat.  Al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  Generals  Baillie  and 
Hmry  entered  with  their  whole  army,  horse  and 
loot,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  A  con- 
i^erable  space  of  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
shrm  and  die  real  approach  of  the  troops ;  for  Bail- 
lie,  although  he  came  nearer  the  town  much  sooner 
with  his  horse,  thought  proper  to  wait  till  he  should 
be  reinforced  with  his  foot,  before  he  made  the  at- 
tack ;  and  thus  Montrose's  men  had  got  time  to 
collect  and  retire.  Baillie,  however,  no  sooner  ar- 
rived, and  learned  from  some  prisoners  the  num* 
b^rs  and  route  of  the  royalists,  than  he  ordered  his 
trmy  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
abould  make  a  circuit  and  endeavour  to  get  a^^iead 
of  die  fugitives,  while  the  other  came  up  directly  in 
tiie  rear ;  an  arrangement  which,  he  expected,  would 
be  attended  with  their  complete  destruction.  To 
animate  his  men  to  the  work,  he  told  them  that 
twenty  thousand  crowns  should  be  the  reward  of 
6ie  brave  fellow  who  brought  him  Montrose's 
head. 

'  Tlie  Covenanters  immediately  set  out  upon  their 
tteions  duties ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  expected, 
wben  the  number  and  circumstances  of  Montrose's 
men  were  considered,  that  they  would  fall  an  easy 
pfey  to  so  powerfal  a  force.  The  advantages  of 
the  two  armies  were,  however,  more  nearly  balan- 
ced than  they  appeared  to  be.  The  royalists, 
tboogfa  few,  were  picked  men ;  they  were,  more- 
over, although  in  retreat,  extremely  cxyoSAvciX. 
BaiJii^V  men,  on  the  other  hand,  wexc  uoX.  vc«^\- 
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red  with  a  very  strong  desire  of  doing  battle  with 
the  terrible  warriors  they  were  called  upon  to  pw- 
8ue.  Nor  were  the  commanders  themselyes  una- 
nimous in  counselling  an  attack.  Hunry,  who 
commanded  the  horse,  with  which  that  attack 
should  have  been  made,  expressed  aversioii  to  such 
a  movement,  and  failed  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  accomplishing  it.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
although  a  great  tumultuary  force  went  in  punnit 
of  Montrose,  there  was  no  decisive  order  given  for 
the  movement  of  the  men,  and  no  concerted  mea- 
sures laid  down  for  th^ir  various  evolutions.  They 
mad  e  several  attacks  upon  the  rear  of  Montrofle*§ 
host,  and  endeavoured  to  assail  it  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  they  were  invariably  received  with  so 
sharp  and  destructive  a  fire,  were,  moreovor,  so 
much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  so  much  per- 
plexed by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  irre- 
solution of  their  leaders,  that  instead  of  making 
any  serious  impression,  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
retire,  and  leave  Montrose  to  pursue  his  way  un- 
disturbed. 

Montrose  reached  Arbroath,  a  town  seventeea 
miles  east  from  Dundee,  long  before  day-bretk. 
His  men  had  then  marched  about  fifty  miles,  and 
existed  nearly  two  days,  without  rest  or  sleep.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  that,  utterly  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  nature  any  longer,  they  wonW 
have  now  sunk  exhausted  in  slumber,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fate  which  might  overtake  them  before 
they  should  awake.  To  have  yielded,  however,  in 
any  such  way  to  their  sensations,  was  seen  by 
Montrose  to  involve  certain  destruction,  their  po- 
sition being  now  such  that  Baillie  could  easily  se- 
parate  them  from  their  main  body  at  Brechin,  and 
either  cut  them  down  ax  \m\w^  \\i  \Vfc  morning 
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with  the  sabres  of  his  troopers,  or  drive  them  into 
the  equally  unsparing  sea.  He  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  salvation,  that  before  morning  they 
should  make  still  another  forced  march.  He  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  to  them,  and  called  upon  them 
to  brace  their  nerves  for  the  undertaking.  They 
fortunately  were  possessed  of  sufficient  firmness 
and  enthusiasm  to  encounter  tlie  task,  drea^Ful  as 
it  was. 

*  The  march  which  he  determined  upon  was  cer- 
tainly, when  its  direction  is  considered,  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  adventurous  ever  projected  or 
achieved  by  any  general.  Instead  of  stealing  north- 
ward along  the  coast,  in  the  direction  most  remote 
from  the  position  of  his  enemies,  as  almost  any 
other  commander  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances — ^instead  of  flying  in  a  line  at  aH 
calculated  to  lead  him  away  directly  from  what  he 
had  most  to  dread,  he  turned  short  ftbout  from  the 
gates  of  Arbroath,  made  almost  a  right  angle  with 
his  former  coursiB,  led  his  men  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  right  athwart  the  county  of  Forfar,  and, 
.  befiMre  meaning,  got  across  the  South  £sk  at  Ca- 
nston  Castle,  where  he  was  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  Grampian  hills.  Baillie  had  mean- 
while drawn  his  army  round  towards  the  north, 
and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  For- 
far,— a  point  from  which  he  conceived  he  should 
be  able  to  command  Montrose  at  Arbroath,  so  that 
he  supposed  he  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
fall  down  upon  him  at  his  leisure  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  make  root  and  branch  work  of  himself 
and  his  miserable  little  band. .  But  several  hours 
before  this  calculated  period  of  vengeance  arrived^ 
his  devoted  victims  had  passed  close  b^  \\\%  n«:^ 
mde^  got  away  half  an  ordinary  day  s  tuotcVvV^^ww^ 
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iMOt  and,  setting  thdr  iMuki  to  die  ftm-fMS  «f 
Jie  GraminuiBy  were  able  to  put  both  fali  punMiC 
tnd  bis  attack  at  defiance.  A  glance  at  Ae  niip  of 
Scotland  wdl  enable  die leadermonfiilty to eoai- 
prdiettd  bow  completely  Minntroee  had  dnia  dnded 
Ub  enemy,  and  by  wbat  a  prodkrioiiB  emtioiL 

Wben  tbe  royaliatB  readied  Cariaton,  ttwy  had 
tfavefted  about  serenty  milea  of  roagb  and  dift* 
cnlt  country,  chiefly  in  the  daik,  and  withnrt  ntt 
or  sleep.    It  may  be  soppoaed  that,  wiien  they  at 
length  were  eniwled  to  stop  widi  aafetyi  tny 
woold  enjoy  the  refreshmmt  so  necessary  to  Asai 
wMi  pecnliar  asesU    It  was,  accordingly,  wtdi  na 
small  vexation,  that  they  were  roused  dttringiha 
coarse  of  the  day  from  their  hard  but  agreaiHii 
repose,  by  intelligence  of  ibe  nyproacb  of  die  <ie^^ 
my.    Badlie  bad  no  sooner  learned  die  eivariai' 
tridc  Montrose  bad  played  him,  than,  diiiikingyai 
to  overtake  him,  he  got  his  troops  in  motiott  wtt 
Forfar ;  and  sucli  was  die  haste  he  made,  dwt  M 
horse  were  in  sigbt  of  Montrose's  bivouac  bsM 
that  general  was  aware.    Tlie  men  were  ioM 
diately  roused  from  their  lairs,  though  not  vnfUfi 
such  difficulty  that  many  did  not  awake  even  wk 
pricked  with  swords  ;^^  and  in  a  few  minutes  f 
whole  were  once  more  in  motion  towards  die  V 
By  retiring  three  miles  farther  into  the  recesser 
Glenesk,  he  at  length  reached  a  place  when 
could  not  possibly  be  approached;  and  Bi 
then  saw  fit  to  abandon  the  pursuit  altogethe 

It  must  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  meantim 
main- body  of  the  royalists,  which  had  been  | 
at  Bredun  while  Montrose  made  his  attack 
Dundee,  having  received  timely  notice  of  i 
/Rroach  of  Baiuie's  vtmy,  was  also  by  thi 
aafi^  from  pursuit,  aym^  m^  ^  ^%\fw^ 
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Other  recesses  of  the  Grampians,  from  which 
were  easily  able  next  day  to  form  a  junction 
their  general, 

mtrose  had  thus  accomplished  a  retreat,  which 
ildness  of  design,  and  masterliness  of  execu- 
not  to  speak  of  its  innumerable  dilBculties 
angers,  might  vie,  says  one  of  his  historians^ 
any  such  military  transaction  on  record.  The 
oanters  looked  upon  the  afiair  as  a  sort  of 
y,  merely,  it  would  appear,  in  consideration 
3  circumstance,  that  tneir  generals  had  cau- 
tbe  great  rebel''  to  fly ;  and  Baillie  devoutly 
it  in  his  Letters  a  pleasant  <*  blink*'  of  God 
benighted  Scotland.  But  Montrose,  by  the 
Kdinary  skill  and  exertion  which  ensibled  him 
.  at  nought  an  enemy  who  ought  properly  to 
devoured  him,  had  in  reality  iJbe  only  honour 
f  transaction.  If  the  thing  coidd  be  at  all  a 
ion,  Bishop  Wishart  has  since  set  it  at  rest 
€ording,  that  among  the  most  experienced 
m  on  llie  Continent,  he  had  frequently  heard! 
streat  of  Dundee  preferred,  as  an  exhibition 
aeralship,  to  Montrose's  greatest  and  moat 
won  victories* 
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One  to  ten  1 


Lean  raw-boned  rascals  ;  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  bad  nuh  courage  and  audacity  i 

Shakspi 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  armie 
erer,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Committeey 
incontestably  the  advantage  which  Montn 
gained  by  the  affair.  The  latter  body,  in 
hands  lay  at  this  period  the  whole  managei 
the  kingdom,  having  now  apparently  lost  t 
of  suppressing  Montrose  by  their  present  i 
army,  sent  over  to  Ireland  an  order  for  i 
thousand  of  the  disciplined  troops  which  th 
there.  Till  they  should  arrive,  Baillie  and 
were  commanded  to  dispose  themselves 
such  a  way  as  seemed  most  likely  to  prot 
Lowlands,  in  the  meantime,  from  the  rav 
Montrose.     Baillie  was  to  remain  with  the 
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tory.  By  thus,  as  it  were,  drawing  a  chain  of  gar- 
risons round  the  Highland  frontier,  they  virtiudly 
acknowledged  themselves  reduced,  for  tne  present, 
to  the  miserahle  expedient  of  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Montrose  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wonderfully 
little  concerned  at  his  confinement  in  the  High- 
lands. He  could  have  easily  called  up  the  great 
body  of  the  Highland  clans,  most  of  which  had, 
since  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  been  absent  upon 
furlough ;  and  then  he  could  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous and  in  all  probability  a  successful  push  at 
some  of  the  Lowland  points  which  his  enemies  were 
so  anxious  to  defend.  But  he  preferred,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  alternative  of  lurking  in  his 
fastnesses.  He  even  consented,  at  this  moment, 
to  permit  the  remaiader  of  his  Aberdeenshire  and 
Moray  allies,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Giurdon, 
to  go  home  fcH-  the  defence  of  their  country  from 
the  ravages  of  Hurry.  He  seemed  content  in  the 
miBantime  to  attenuate  his  force  to  the  smallest 
possible  degree,  and  to  assume  as  gentle  and  ur- 
alanning  ah  appearance  as  he  considered  safe ;  pos- 
ribly  upon  the  principle  of  the  great  Indian  snake, 
iriiich  IS  said  to  starve  itself  down  to  the  utmost 
tenuity  of  form,  only  that  it  may'be  able  to  make 
the  surer  and  deader  spring  upon  its  contem- 
plated prey. 

While  in  this  slender  and  obscure  condition,  he 
executed  one  little  enterprise  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  which  was  npt  without  its  merit  as  a  piece 
rf  generalship.  Learning  by  letter  that  the  Lord 
Aboyne,  second  son  of  the  Marqids  of  Huntly^ 
hid,  widi  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  the 
amount  of  about  thirty,  broken  out  of  CaxUa\«) 
tfanmgh  the  Farliamentazy  troops  then  \)esve^% 
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it,  and  were  now  journeying  towards  him  through 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  he  resolved  to  descend 
towards  some  point  as  near  the  low  conn^  ai 
possible,  where  he  might  meet,  and  give  all  the 
protection  in  his  power  to  a  band  which  had  dis- 
played 80  much  romantic  gallantry  for  his  sake. 
Having  previously  concerted  measures  wiUi  hk 
major-general,  the  faithful  MacCol,  he  took  with 
him  all  the  force  which  he  now  retained  about  him, 
reckoning,  it  is  said,  only  five  hundred  foot  and 
fty  horse,)  and,  thus  attended,  he  wheeled  round 
by  Dunkeld  to  Crieff,  a  point  where  he  was  as  near 
the  Lowlands  as  Baillie  was  at  Perth,  and  from 
which  he  could  have  easily,  had  he  wished,  made 
the  descent  which  that  general  was  commiasioiied 
to  prevent.  It  was  only  when  he  had  reached  thet 
town,  which  is  seventeen  miles  directly  west  from 
Perth,  that  Baillie  became  apprised  of  his  adventu- 
rous movement.  It  was  immediately  seen  neqee- 
sary,  however,  by  the  Parliamentary  Committer 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  him  before  he 
got  any  farther  south.  This  Baillie  resolved  to  at- 
tempt by  night,  so  as.  to  give  him,  if  possible,  t 
sort  of  counter-surprise.  Montrose  was,  however, 
careful  on  this  occasion,  somewhat  contrary  to  his 
general  practice,  to  guard  against  such  a  move- 
ment. Getting  timely  notice  of  the  march  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  he  roused  and  arrayed  bb 
little  band,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  either  a  fight  or  a 
retreat ;  and  he  then  rode  forward  himself,  with  a 
troop  of  horse,  to  ascertain  the  strength  in  which 
the  enemy  was  moving.  On  approaching  them,  be 
discovered  that  they  were  in  fiill  force,  and  about 
Ave  times  his  own  strength ;  so,  immediately  ridiiui: 
hack  to  Crieff,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  dive  with 
all  expedition  into  tVie  ^Ol  ^^taess  at  the  head  of 
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Stratheme,  which  was  only  eight  or  tefo  miles  west 
from  their  present  position,  while  he  with  the  horse, 
hy  remaining  behind,  should  take  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  fast-advancing  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 

This  retreat  was  managed  with  his  customary 
address.  The  foot,  marching  on  as  fast  as  they 
eonld,  soon  reached  that  narrow  pass  at  the  outlet 
of  Loch  Erne,  which  he  had  indicated  as  their 
place  of  refuge.  He  himself  covered  their  rear 
with  his  handful  of  horse,  repeatedly-  charging 
hack  upon  and  repelling  the  enemy,  when  Uiey 
appiroached  too  near.  After  retiring  behind  the 
pass,  he  of  course  was  safe  from  all  farther  annoy- 
ance, or  the  possibility  of  it,  by  merely  planting  a 
fimall  band  to  sentinel  the  foot-path.  He  took  up 
Us  quarters  for  the.  ensuing  night  upon  the  pleasant 
tenks  of  Loch  Erne. 

.  On  the  succeeding  day,  April  19,  he  proceeded 
inan  Loch  Erne  through  Balquhidder,  toMonteith ; 
aiid  there,  at  the  ford  of  Cardross,  he  had  the  satis- 
Im^ou  of  meeting  the  gallant  little  band  which  he 
fad  come  to  protect.  It  comprised,  besides  the 
l^aconnt  Aboyne,  the  Master  of  Napier,  Stirling 
of  Keir,  and  Hay  of  Dalgetty. 
/  While  at  this  southerly  point,  he  ran  a  great 
risk  of  being  cut  off  from  all  recess  to  the  High- 
liiidB  by  B^Illie's  army ;  but  he  had  provided  for 
dttft  contingency.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
dose  in  behind  him  from  Stratheme,  they  were 
suddenly  called  away  in  qiute  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, by  intelligence  that,  during  their  temporary 
'sbeence  from  Perth,  Alaster  MacCol,  with  two 
Imndred  Highlanders,  had  broke  down  upon  the 
.Campbells  in  the  lordship  of  Cupar- Angus,  and 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Arch-Covenanter  Lc»d  ^B«\r» 
^erinoch,  the  whole  of  which  he  bad  %]^c!Qa4l  veA 
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burnt,  kilUng  moreover  the  miniaCer  of  Giq[Mr^«id 
routing  a  troop  under  Lord  Balcarra8»  wiiudiy  btp 
pening  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  endsir 
voured  to  interrupt  his  ravages.  The  diTenioa 
thus  skilfully  produced,  not  only  relieved  Mon- 
trose from  all  danger  of  being  enclosed  in  Moiitd^ 
but  also  enabled  him  to  perform  an  expeditiai 
which  he  now  found  to  be  necessary,  but  whick 
must  have  otherwise  been  attended  with  pecnliff 
difficulty. 

This  en>edition  was  occasioned  by  the  distmi 
in  which  Lord  Grordon  was  at  this  period  involfBd 
in  the  north  coimtry,  by  the  advance  of  Hmr* 
When  Montrose  learned  what  was  going  oa  A 
that  quarter — ^that  Hurry  was  plundering  the  ona* 
try,  and  threatening  the  whole  dan  Gknrdon  wiA 
destruction — ^he  adopted  the  resolution  of  mudir 
ing  directly  north,  at  once  for  the  purpoee  of  protect- 
ing these  valuable  friends,  and  ^t  he  might  havt 
a  chance  of  crushing  the  northern  Covenanting  fofcs 
by  one  blow,  which  he  knew  he  could  never  ex- 
pect to  do  if  it  should  be  joined  to  the  army  mm 
lying  in  Perthshire.  While  Baillie,  therefore^  wtf 
vainly  seeking  to  pimish  MacCol  for  his  infall  upia 
Cupar- Angus,  Montrose  went  directly  nordiwaid, 
du-ough  Strath  Tay  and  Athole,  to  the  head  rf 
Aberdeenshire,  raising  the  Highlanders  everywhere 
88  he  went  along,  and  receiving  back  to  his  standr 
ard  the  very  ac&erent  of  whom  the  Flresbyterki 
general  was  in  search ;  neither  Baillie  being  in  the 
meantime  aware  of  his  departure,  nor  Hurry  ap* 

Srised  of  his  advance.  On  one  of  the  first  dm  of 
lay  he  descended  upon  Audiindown,  where  Loid 
Grordon  had  taken  refuge ;  joined  tlie  forces  of 
that  nobleman,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fourteea 
iiondred ;  aod  ihfia)\»eilot«¥baxr|  naa  aware  ci 
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bebig  xiYet  the  Gmmpians,  he  suddenly  appeared 
hdund  him  at  his  position  on  the  plains  of  Stra- 
bogie. 

Huny,  (who  had  only  aboat  a  thousand  foot 
and  six  hundred  horse,)  on  learning  that  Montrose 
had  approached  so  near  him  and  with  a  superior 
force,  was  seized  with  a  dreadful  panic,  and  imme- 
diately made  all  the  haste  he  could  towards  Inver- 
neflBy  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself  by 
^  north  coimtry  Highlanders,  and  other  troops, 
which  for  some  tiine  had  been  rendezvoused  there. 
Montrose  followed  &8t  upon  his  heels  through 
Elgin  and  Forres ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  make 
good  his  retreat  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
Ab  isuperiority  of  his  cavalry. 
I  On  reaching  Inverness,  and  being  reinforced  by 
die  troops  lying  there,  he  all  at  once  became  an 
overmatch  for  Montrose,  and  changed  his  defen- 
flire  for  an  offensive  aspect.  He  marched  back  the 
jrery  next  day  to  Nairn,  designing  with  his  whole 
hoet  to  attadc  Montrose,  who,  he  learned,  had  set 
Umself  down  at  a  village  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
«astward,  called  Auld^un.  Montrose  would  now 
Jmye  willingly  avoided  battle ;  but,  learning  that 
BaiUie  was  rapidly  following  him  through  the 
Hig^ilands,  and  seeing  that  he  would  soon  have 
tiro  armies  instead  of  one  to  encounter,  he  was 
«liliged  to  brace  his  nerves  to  a  meeting  with 
'Hurry,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  him  in  the 
int  place,  and  thereby  reducing  the  aggregate  of 
«iiemie8  which  threatened,  otherwise,  soon  to  over- 
whelm him.  He  therefore  retained  his  position  at 
Auldearn.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  or,  accord- 
ing to  various  authorities,  the  9th,  (1645,)  that  the 
two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 
.    The  odds  agaiaat  which  Montroae  VisA  \X)  cxstv- 
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tend  on  the  present  occasion,  were  much  greator, 
if  not  in  numerical  force,  at  least  in  real  strengtby 
than  in  any  of  his  former  battles.  The  general  op- 
posed  to  him  was  here  for  the  first  time  one  of  cmn- 
plete  military  experience;  the  army  for  the  first  time 
conti^ed  a  respectable  proportion  of  discifdiiied 
men.  Hmry's  army  consisted  of  five  regular  regi- 
ments ;  Lothuui's  and  Loudoun's,  which  he  had  ear* 
ried  north  with  him ;  Lawers's  (that  ia^  Campbell 
the  Laird  of  Lawers's)  which  he  found  in  garriaoo 
at  Inverness ;  and  two  which  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land and  Seaforth  had  sent  down  to  him  from  thor 
remote  and  hyperborean  territories ;  besidea  sevenl 
irregular  bodies  formed  by  the  Frasers,  Raasei» 
Munroes,  Macintoshes,  and  other  Covenantingdaiif^ 
and  by  the  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Finlater,  the 
Laird  of  Innes,  the  Lairds  of  Boyne  and  Biikenboi^ 
and  various  other  Moray  and  Aberdeenshire  gentle- 
men,  who  assumed  the  same  side.  It  amounted  al- 
together to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
foot  and  about  six  himdred  horse. 

Montrose,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  about  fif- 
teen himdred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse ;  for,  al- 
though he  first  appeared  in  the  province  with  moi^ 
almost  all  the  Highlanders  Imd  since  then  beea 
obliged  to  go  heme,  to  protect  their  country  firuia 
the  ravages  which  they  learned  that  Bailtie  was 
making  upon  it  in  his  progress  northward.  He 
thus  reckoned  something  under  one  to  two  in  tbe 
matter  of  foot,  and  about  one  to  three  in  jpoinir  of 
horse.  To  diminish  still  farther  his  chance  of  sne- 
cess,  his  present  army  did  not  entirely  consist  of 
the  practised  and  confident  warriors  who  had 
achieved  such  wonders  with  him  at  Tippemnir, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy;  but  was  at  least  half 
composed  of  the  Gordou^  «xvd  o\Wt  alHea  af  recent 
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accession,  who  had  nevet  yet  stood  fire  against  any 
eneiny.  It  would  have  been,  however,  a  truly  pro- 
Agious  disadvantage,  which  this  singularly  gifted 
B;eneral  could  not  overcome. 

He  se^ms  to  have  calculated  for  success,  in  this 
iMttle,  almost  entirely  on  generalship  and  artifice, 
[n  the  first  place,  he  chose  a  peculiarly  excellent 
pontion,  and  made  an  exquisitely  skilful  arrangie- 
inent  of  his  troops.  The  ground  he  selected  was 
i  sort  of  hollow  behind  or  to  the  east  of  the  ridge 
m  which  stands  the  village  of  Auldearn,  and  behind 
inmous  other  heights,  which  stretch  northward  from 
that  village  towards  the  house  of  Both.  He  ar- 
mged  his  army  in  two  wings  or  divisions.  One, 
sonsisting  of  the  Grordons  and  the  horse,  he  placed 
m  the  left,  to  the  south  of  the  village ;  the  other, 
Dompfehending  the  Irish  and  Highlanders,  he  ar- 
nmged  on  the  right,  amidst  the  gardens  and  en- 
closed fields  to  the  north  of  Auldearn.  The  former 
be  commanded  in  person,  with  Lord  Gordon  imder 
him  ;^  the  latter  was  given  to  the  charge  of  Alaster 
MacCol.  The  entire  village,  intervening  betwixt 
(he  two  bodies,  was  only  occupied  by  a  few  foot, 
who,  however,  displayed  a  number  of  banners,  and 
JrtuBsed  off  for  a  main  body.  He  gave  the  charge 
of  the  royal  standard — a  large  yellow  banner — to 
MacCol,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  induce 
die  enemy  to  attack  him  with  their  best  regiments ; 
isL  which  case,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  difiiculted  in 
dnrging,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
MacCol  was  placed,  he  calculated  upon  deciding 
the  day  by  attacking  their  flank  obliquely  with  his 
left  wing  at  the  moment  of  distress,  when  the  whole 
were  almost  sure  of  being  tlirown  into  irremediable 
confusion. 

The  battle  turned  out  almost  exactly  tvs  \\^  \vaA. 
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calculated.  Hurry,  on  approaching,  found  it  tetalr 
ly  impossible  to  comprehend  the  arrangementB  dI 
an  enemy  who  had  taken  up  so  mysterious  »  pMi* 
tion,  but  was  induced  by  the  sight  of  the  n>y«l 
standard  on  the  right  wing,^  to  direct  his  atrei^ftii 
chiefly  upon  that  point.  His  men  not  only  met 
t^ere  with  a  warm  reception  from  MacCol^  but  prer 
seintly  became  confused  by  reason  of  the  enelosoret 
and  ditches  through  which  they  had  to  make  their 
charge.  When  Montrose  saw  them  in  that  condH 
tion,  he  brought  forward  the  left  wing,  which,  by 
an  arrangement  similar  to  ^t  of  Epaminondas  at 
J^euctra,  was  much  the  strongest,  and  made  a  (urir 
ous  flank  attack  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  Cover 
nanting  enemy.  This,  being  chiefly  compoeed  oC 
raw  Hi^and  foot,  probably  averse  to  the  caase^ 
was  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  tbe 
Gordon  chivalry,  led  as  it  was  by  such  men  •§ 
Montrose,  Lord  Gordon,  and  the  brave  Sir  Nath** 
niel.  Hurry  saw  the  advantage  his  opponent  had 
gained,  and  endeavoured  to  neutralize  it  by  order* 
ing  his  whole  horse  to  the  support  of  the  wavering 
lines  on  his  right.  But  the  commanding  offioer— • 
Captain  Drummond — either  through  treachery  er 
stupidity,  misapprehended  the  order,  and,  wheding 
to  the  left  instesid  of  the  right,  only  threw  the  dis- 
ciplined regiments  who  were  contending  with  Mae* 
Col  into  greater  confusion* 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  what  took  place ;  A 
number  of  circumstances  remain  to  be  detailed 
Just  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  commence, 
Lord  Gordon  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Alafr" 
ter  MacCol  on  the  opposite  wing;  reminding  him  of 
a  contract  which  had  anciently  been  made  between 
their  families,  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  civil  dis* 
ordevy  neitlier  should  ap\)e«s  \tv  vtra  eu^nst  tlK> 
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Other;  and*  proposmg  that  at  this  interesting  mb- 
nent,  when  he  (Lord  Gordon)  was  on  the  point  of 
fighting  his  first  oattle,  they  should  renew  the  leagney 
by  exchanging  into  each  other's  command  a  portion 
ef  each  other's  troops.  MacCol,  immediately  agree- 
ing to  the  proposal^  sent  ninety  of  his  tried  soldiers 
to  Lord  Grordon,  who,  in  return,  sent  three  hundred 
•f  his  men  to  MacCoL    But,  says  the  Red  Book 
«f  Clanranald,  which  records  this  strange  transac- 
tion, it  was  a  bad  exchange  to  MacCol ;  for  these 
men,  who  were  never  engaged  in  war  before,  and 
who  entertained  an  idea  l^bat  they  could  not  act 
wi^out  horse  to  protect  them,  behaved  but  very 
poorly  in  the  ensuing  conflict.     <<  Alaster,"  con- 
tinues this  minute  chronicler,  <<  p^c^ving  when  he 
drewup  his  men  that  he  had  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
«f  his  own  soldiers,  put  twenty  of  them  in  the  front 
rank,  and  twenty-fire  in  the  second  rank,  and  drew 
wpr  tiie  three  hundred  Grordons  in  the  middle ;  and 
hm  iumsetf  marched  before  the  whole.     The  reffi- 
iumt  immediately  opposed  to  them  was  that  of  we 
Laird  of  Lawers,  men  tried  in  arms,  and  the  valiant 
^^tiemen,  the  Mackenzies  of  Lewis,  along  with 
them.     A  stout  battle  ensued,  as  is  usual  in  such 
Mtoations ;  but  the  Gordons  not  being  accustomed 
to  such  hard  work,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
whistling  of  a  ball,  or  the  sound  of  an  arrow,  they 
bowed  weir  heads  or  turned  away  from  it.  When 
MacCol  perceived  that,  he  went  always  back,  and 
beckoned  them  with  his  hand  to  take  courage  and 
keep  order ;  but  they  were  hard  put  to,  and  I  my-^ 
self  knew  certain  men  who  were  obliged  to  kill 
some  of  them  to  prevent  their  flight.     When  the 
enemy  perceived  that,  they  set  upon  them  furious- 
ly.   Alaster  therefore  ordered  them  back  to  \hft  «ci« 
closare  whieh  they  had  forsaken  before  \  Wt  ^^ 
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pikes  and  arrows  of  the  enemy  galled  them  nradl) 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall,  before  they  got  into  the  enddsnre." 

The  trath  is,  if  Bishop  Wishart  is  to  be  belieTed, 
Montrose  had  ordered  MacCol  to  keep  wi^in  the- 
enclosures  where  he  was  placed,  and  attempt  no 
more  than  to  dlBfend  his  position,  so  as  to  keep  that 
wing  of  the  enemy  in  play  while  he  shcmld  endeai* 
vonr  to  overwhelm  them  by  a  flank  charge  with  iSbt 
troops  under  his  own  command.  MacCol,  in  whosif 
bravery  much  rashness  was  mingled,  had  permitted 
himself  to  be  drawn  forth  from  his  secure  fiMrtness,' 
by  the  insulting  language  of  the  enemy ;  and  tha 
consequences  of  his  movement  might  have  been  fa- 
tal, but  for  his  own  indomitable  spirit  and  the  aik 
dress  of  his  general.    That  great  man,  being  in^ 
formed  by  a  messenger  of  the  condition  to  whidi 
MacCol  had  reduced  himself,  immediately  put  oa 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and,  shouting  to  thlB  mea 
that  MacCol  was  engrossing  all  the  glory  of  the 
victory  by  his  conduct  on  the  right  wing,  called 
upon  them  to  push  forward  after  him,  and  endet- 
vour  to  obtain  a  share  of  what  was  going.   Inspired 
by  his  address,  they  made  the  charge  which  hssr 
been  already  described,  and  that  with  such  forcr 
and  effect,  as,  joined  to  the  mistake  of  Ci^tain^ 
Drummond,  restored  the  balance  of  advantage 
which  MacCol  had  lost,  and  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day. 

To  pursue  the  recital  of  MacCoFs  behaviour, 
which  has  been  given  with  much  minuteness  by 
the  Clanranald  bayrd :  When  retiring  with  his  men 
to  the  enclosures  which  they  had  so  injudiciously 
quitted,  this  brave  captain  moved  behind  all  the 
rest,  his  back  towards  his  own  position,  and  his 
face  to  the  foe,  aa  \^  wxvtao\i%  \o  \\>XftTt»^\  with  his 
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Bvm  person  all  the  danger  he  had  been  the  meanft 
of  bruiging  upon  his  men.  As  the  enemy  pressed 
on  him,  and  endeavoured  to  kill  him  witn  their 
pikes,  he  received  their  thrusts  upon  the  target 
which  he  bore  on  his  left  arm,  while  with  his 
broadsword  he  hewed  away,  either  at  the  persons 
of  his  assailants,  or  at  the  weapons  which  diey  di- 
i^ected  against  him.  The  line  of  his  retreat  fortu- 
nately lay  through  a  narrow  lane,  so  that  only  a 
few  of  the  enemy  could  assail  him  at  once,  and 
these  few  only  in  front.  Their  long  pikes,  how- 
ever, would  have  certainly  enabled  them  to  dis- 
patdi  him,  if  be  had  not  possessed  the  amazingf^ 
strength  of  arm  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  his  cl|ief  military  qualifications.  By  dint 
of  this  strength,  he  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
weapons  presented  to  him,  aomejdmes  more  than 
one  at. a  time,  and  by  one  particular  strdke^  as  is 
credibly  rep<H*ted,  no  fewer  than  five« 

Before  he  got  all  the  men  back  into  the  enclo- 
sure, his  sword  broke;  but  he  unmediately .  got  an-< 
other  from  his  brother-in-law,  Davidson  of  Ardna- 
crosa,  and  with  it  continued  to  defend  himself.  He 
at  last  got  into  the  enclosure,  but  not  without  lea- 
ving out  a  brave  companion  in  arms,  named  Ro- 
nald Mackinnon.  This  man  continued  to  defend 
himself  for  some  time  with  great  resolution,  hew- 
ing away  at  the  pike-heads,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  MacCol  had  done ;  but  he  was  at  length  trans- 
fixed in  the  breast  with  five  points  at  once,  and 
had  his  tongue  pinned  to  his  cheek  by  an  arrow. 
When  MacCol  saw  his  condition,  he  advanced 
once  more  beyond  the  enclosure,  and  having  first 
struck  off  the  head  of  one  foeman  with  his  sword, 
soon  succeeded  in  getting  the  wounded  m«a(v  dT«%« 
ged  within  the  gate,  ufter  which  the  \v\io\e  ^e;Y% 
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§afe  for  the  time,  except  from  the  arrows  of  th^ 
enemy  which  fell  among  them.  MacCol  lost  se- 
veral men  in  this  sally  and  retreat,  and  had  about 
seventeen  wounded. 

It  was  jnst  at  this  moment  that  Montrose  made 
his  vigorous  charge  upon  the  opposite  extremity 
and  flank  of  the  Covenanting  army.  MacCol  no^ 
sooner  observed,  or  was  informed  of  the  motion, 
than,  notwithstanding  the  check  he  had  got  for  • 
similar  movement,  he  rushed  with  all  his  fotcetj 
and  with  the  royal  banner  displayed,  from  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  had  just  retreated,  and  charging 
home  upon  the  regiments  opposed  to  him,  hofr 
disordered  by  Captain  Dmmmond's  untoward  mis'' 
take,  and  by  Montrose's  attack,  contributed  mate^ 
lially  to  the  victory,  which  then  began  to  dedarO' 
for  the  royalists.  Tlie  veteran  regiments  under 
Hurry  for  some  time  fought  patiently  and  well,' 
submitting  to  be  cut  down  in  their  ranks  exactly 
as  they  had  been  marshalled,  rather  than  give  way 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  raw  volunteer  bodies  of 
the  Highland  clans,  and  the  Moray  and  Aberdeen-' 
shire  tenantry,  almost  immediately  gave  way,  9if 
as  to  leave  these  brave  troops  at  length  no  oih€# 
alternative.  A  flight  then  commenced  in  the  A*' 
rection  of  Inverness,  of  which  Montrose's  men 
took  all  the  usual  advantage,  killing  every  body 
whom  they  could  overtake,  and  yielding  quarter 
to  none.  Hurry  himself,  and  the  principfd  officers, 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  while  ^  Letrd  i^ 
Lawers,  Sirs  John  and  Gideon  Murray,  Colonel 
James  Campbell,  Major  Grarchore,  seven  captains^ 
and  five  lieutenants,  lay  behind  among  the  heap^ 
of  the  slain.  There  were  killed  altogether,  in  the 
battle  and  flight,  three  thousand  of  the  Covenant' 
era,  chieBy  of  the  foot,  «^Tvd  ^t^coJtoA^  ^C  Lawers's 
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leg^mentf  which,  it  would  appear,  hehaved  with 
most  brayery  on  this  dreadful  day.  Out  of  all  the 
volunteers,  the  Frasers  and  Mackenzies  suffered 
most  severely :  -<<  Of  the  former  clan,"  says  an  old 
family  chronicle,^  <<  besides  what  fell  unmarried,  there 
were  eighty-seven  widows  in  the  lordship  of  Lovat." 
Montrose,  on  his  part,  lost  only  twenty-four  men 
in  all,  none  of  whom  were  of  any  note.  He  took 
from  the  enemy  sixteen  standards,  and  fell  into 
possession  of  their  whole  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  broken  army  retired  to  Inverness,  where,  a 
court-martial  being  immediately  held  upon  Captain 
I>rummond,  and  it  being  proved,  on  his  own  con- 
feMdon,  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  enemy,  after 
the  sign  and  order  for  battle  had  been  given,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  a  sentence  which  was 
immediately  executed.^  Montrose,  dreading  the 
diflSMmlties,  or  despising  the  advantages,  of  a  siege^ 
forbore  to  annoy  Hurry's  army  in  the  place  of  re- 
fuge to  which  it  had  fled. 

There  were  two  drcunxstances  which  materially 
affected  Montrose's  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Aul^ 
earn,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  here  b6 
medfied,  for  the  purpose  of  vincticating  him  from 
ibe  erroneous  impressions  which  must  otherwise 
be  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  regarding 
the  carnage  which  followed  that  encounter.  While 
.lately  residing  in  the  Highland  festnesses,  he  had 
received  a  pad^et  of  letters  from  the  king,  acceding 
to  a  proposal  which  he  had  found  means  of  making 
after  the  battle  of  Inverlochy ;  that  his  mijesty 
ahould  come  north  and  join  bun  in  Scotland,  so  a^ 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  thither,  and  thereby 
oblige  ihe  Scottish  nation  to  submit  to  terms  of 
peace,  for  thepurpose  of  clearing  their  country  oi 
the  armies.    T^jwcket  was  br€^htto\im1b>^  i^ 
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redHced  {Scottish  gentleman  of  the  namie  of  Smallj 
who,  for  the  purpose,  had  heen  obliged  to  assume 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  and  practise  the  most  ia- 
genious  artifices,  to  escape  observation  in  bis  trm- 
sit  through  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Soot* 
land.     As  this  person  was  returning,  in  the  same 
disguise,  with  a  packet  of  letters  from  Montrose 
to  the  Idng,  he  was  seized  at  Elphinstmie,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Forth,  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  and 
being  immediately  hurried  before  the  Committee 
of  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  hanged  on  te 
succeeding  day  at  the  Cross,  without  tnal  or  oero- 
mony.    It  was  a  most  important  seizure  for  tbe 
Covenanting  government,  for  not  only  did  they  thus 
disarrange  the  concert  between  the  king  and  Aion* 
trose,  but  they  were  also  enabled  to  take  bqA 
measures  in  the  north  of  England,  as  compkleiy 
prevented  the  king  from  ever  afterwards  exeeutbig 
his  intention.^  Tha;t  such  a  movement  on  his  part 
would  have  been  decisive  against  his  insurgent 
subjects  in  both  kingdoms,  seems  sufBciently  clear. 
^<  His  march  into  Scotland,'*  says  Carte,^  <<  wouM 
have  removed  the  only  difficulties  which  Montnwe 
had  to  struggle  with ;  the  want  of  a  body  of  hone^ 
and  the  opposition  made  to  his  measrures  by  tbfe 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  grounds  or  pretences  of 
whose  jealousy,  founded  on  his  commission  to  bd 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  must 
have  dropped  on  his  majesty's  presence  in  the 
kingdom.     All  the  north  would  have  b^sen  then 
united  for  the  king's  service,  and  would  have  sup- 
plied him  with  a  greater  force  than  he  could  laise 
anywhere  in  England ;  the  power  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, which  consisted  chiefly  in  terror,  would  have 
been  broken ;  the  great  number  of  royalists  in-^ 
Lowlands,  sure  of  support,  wo^ld  have  flocked  to 
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fais  staadard ;  and  the  moment  he  entered  the 
COtmtiy>  he  would  have  heen  sure  of  the  kingdom^ 
as  sufficiently  appeared  after  the  battle  of  K^yth. 
Arg^le  and  the  lords  of  his  faction  must  have  Uien 
quitted  the  realm ;  the  Scotch  army  in  England, 
discontented  for  slights  put  upon  them  by  their 
English  cpnfederates,  and  the  neglect  of  their  pay^ 
and  seeing  all  their  possessions  in  their  own  country 
reduced  under  his  miyesty's  power,  might  possibly 
^ve  been  induced  to  join  him,  which  would  have 
Jbrosnght  Berwick,  Newcastle,  and  the  four  norths 
em  counties  of  England  again  under  his  obedience,, 
er  else  they  woulc^  in  fdl  probability,  have  melted 
away  to  nothing,  in  a  country  where  they  were 
afanaady  much  dispersed,  and  could  not  be  recruit-r 
ed»  At  least  he  would  have  got  a  general  infinite- 
•ly  Buperior  to  any  he  had  already,  high  in  reputa- 
tion, adored  by  his  soldiers,  and  terrible  to  his  ene- 
-miea ;  sagacious  to  discover  the  first  point  of  pos- 
Bibilityy  and  brave  enough  to  attempt  it,  but  with 
a  presence  of  mind  and  judgment,  that  in  a  man- 
ner secured  success;  provident  against  all  acci- 
dents ;  ever  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  advantages 
against  an  enemy,  and  as  sure  to  improve  them ; 
and  who,  with  aU  the  great  and  noble  qualities  that 
ever  formed  the  most  accomplished  hero  of  anti- 
quity, had  no  selfish  views,  no  passions  nor  hur 
moors  to  interfere  with  his  duty,  but,  full  of  the 
highest  reverence  and  affection  to  the  king's  per- 
son, was  absolutely  devoted  to  his  service." 

AU  these  prospective  advantages  were  annulled 
by  the  seizure  of  Small ;  for  the  king,  disappoint-; 
ed  of  Montrose's  answer  to  his  packet,  could  not 
proceed  with  the  necessary  expedition  or  confi- 
dence upon  his  projected  enterprise,  and  before  he 
had  advanced  far,  the  Committee  of  Estates  mad^ 
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such  an  arrangement  of  their  treops  in  the  ii«i^  ef 
England,  as  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  expedilimi 
altogether.  Montrose  was  himself  infinitely  dfe* 
turl^d  at  the  miscarriage  of  the  packet ;  Imt  lai 
chagrin  for  his  own  and  the  public  misfofrtone  WM 
not  equalled  by  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  messenger.  This  he  resented  tt 
such  a  degree,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  merdlMfe 
slaughter  of  the  Covenanters  at  Auldearn  is  to  be 
attributed  to  it;  there  being,  however,  one  olhir 
circumstance  which  helped  to  instigate  him  to  thit 
course  of  action. 

This  was  a  peculiarly  cruel  murder  wiiidi'a 
party  of  Covenanters  perpetrated,  the  day  betos 
the  battle,  upon  one  of  his  officers  or  adhenata 
In  a  skirmish  which  took  place  between  his  ad- 
vanced guard  and  the  rear  of  Hurry's  troops,  as  lie 
was  chasing  that  general  to  Inverness,  James  Oei^ 
don,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Rhynie,  happened  to  be 
wounded.     He  was  conveyed  to  a  house  called 
the  Struthers,  near  Elgin,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  friend  of  his  own,  there  to  lie  till  he  should  be 
cured ;  and  another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gei^ 
don  was  appointed  to  attend  him.     Unfortunalelv, 
intelligence  of  his  condition  and  place  of  abode 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  yoxmg  Laird  of  Innes,  iriio 
was  then  in  the  castle  of  Spynie  with  a  Covenaat* 
ing  garrison,  and  who  had  both  public  and  private 
causes  of  hatred  against  ibe  yoimg  gentleman,  he 
sent  out  a  party  from  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
Captain  Smith,  Alexander  Douglas,  John  Douglas, 
and  John  Milne,  all  citizens  of  Elgin,  with  some 
others ;  who,  proceedinj^  to  the  Struthers,  deliber- 
Btely  murdered  the  wpunded  youth,  maiming  his 
attendant,  moreover,  in  such  a  way  that  he  also 
waa  left  for  dcad.^    %o\)«s\)«cQ^aA^sidunJQ8^fiabk 
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ier,.  committed  upon  a  ^otith  of  eigfateeii» 
lo  was  miable  to  defend  himself^  while  it 
L  gMieral  horror  throughout  the  district^  rou- 
)  indignation  of  Montrose  against  the  party 
adherents  had  perpetrated  it,  to  a  degree  fiu: 
what  it  had  previously  been  raised  to  by  the 
i  execution  of  his  messenger  SmalL  There 
least,  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  circumstan* 
pether  caused  him  to  **  cry  havocki  and  let 
he  dogs  of  war/'  with  the  ferocity  which  has  ! 

escribed,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Auldearn, 
besides  the  public  yengeatioe,  as  it  may  be  i 

which  he  took  upon  the  party  on  that  occa- 
B  immediately  afterwards  proceeded  to  ex- 
■ivate  rotaliation  upon  the  individuals  who  | 

en  guilty  in  young  Rhyme's  murder*     Ad-  I 

1^  upon  Elgin,  he  selected  the  houses  of  all  i 

tenons,  and  eith^  imrelentingly  bmnt  them^  '  f 

led  them  to  be  redeemed  by  composition. 
9  destroyed  the  village  of  Grarmouth,  \^hich  f 

iefly  the  property  of  the  Lurd  of  Innes^  and  i 

he  apprehended,  might  become,  if  spared,  a  \ 

r  for  a  garrison  against  the  lands  of  the  Gor-  l 

The  lands  of  Calder  and  of  the  Earl  of  j. 

were  also  plundered,  besides  some  others  l| 

Donnty  of  Moray^  belonging  to  the  gentle^  f 

ho  had  taken  part  against  him  in  these  cbead-  )] 

atine  troubles.  [.' 

n  he  had  satisfied  hia  appetite  for  vengeance  H 

ray,  he  crossed  over  tiie  Spey  into  Banff-  '^ 

nth  all  his  arms,  ammimition,  baggage,  and  j^ 

kis  which  his  men  had  accumulated 'by  plun-  g 

nd,  quartering  himself  at  Birkeni>og,  the  P 

>f  a  noted  Covenanter,  he  dispersed  h&  men 
larters  among  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
it     During  the  few  days  wMcYi  \\e  w}«nX 
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ihesref  he  caused  the  town  of  Cnllen,  which  had 
been  plundered  two  months,  before,  to  be  com-h 
pletely  burnt  and  destroyed,  by  way  of  reprisal- 
upon  its  chief  proprietor,  tlie  Earl  of  Finlater ;  and 
he  now  subjected  to  the  same  fate  such  lands  of  the 
Viscount  Frendraught  as  had  formerly  escaped  his. 
vengeance.  He  also  caused  ^e  town  and  lands  o£ 
Tombeg  to  be  burnt,  being  occupied  by  one  WiU 
liam  Forbes,  who  was  obnoxious  to  him,  althoi^ 
the  property  of  an  indifferent  man,  the  Laiid  of 
Monymusk.^ 

'   On  the  very  day  when  Hurry  Was  defeated. at 
Auldearn,  his  coadjutor  Baillie  was  coming  oves 
Caim-a-mount,  to  join  force  with  him  for  Uie  n^ 
flistance  of  the  common  enemy.    This  general  had 
just  been  executing  an  order  of  the  Committee  ol 
Estates,  which  commanded  him  to  ravage  Athols 
in  the  manner  Montrose  had  just  ravaged  Motayf 
by  way  of  at  once  avenging  the  injuries  the  royalist 
general  had  inflicted  upon  the  Covenanters,  and 
diverting  his  troops  away  to  the  protection  of  their  - 
own  country.     He  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Blak, 
in  which  Montrose  had  deposited  the  prisoners  and 
spoil  taken  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  but  withont 
success.    When  he  had  completely  burnt  and  phuH 
dered  the  undefended  country,  and  learned  that 
the  Highlanders  were  coming  from  Montrose's 
camp  to  its  rescue,  he  crossed  over  the  hills  -ta 
Kirriemuir  and  Fettercaim ;  from  thence  to  Birse, 
where,  as  Spalding  records,  his  troopers  <<  ate  up 
the  green-growing  com,   scarcely   come  to  the 
blade  ;*  and  then,  by  the  Caim-a-mount,  to  Cromar, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.     His  force  at  this  time 
consisted  of  two  thousand  foot  and  a  hundred 
horse,  mostly  soldiers  of  discipline  and  experience : 
but  he  was  here  obliged  by  his  constituents,  tlie 
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Committed  of  Estates^  to  send  back  two  re^ments 
fofr  their  defence  in  the  low  country,  and  to  accept 
some  raw  recmits  in  exchange.  He  attempted,  by 
setting  ^e  pulpits  a-thundering,  to  raise  the  conn- 
try  people  in  his  fiayour ;  but  without  the  least  sue* 
ces8«  In'  addition  to  all  other  disadvantages,  he 
was  embarrassed  and  perplexed  in  every  move-- 
meiit  he  made,  by  the  ignorant  Sub-committee  of 
Estates  which  attended  him< 

Learnii^,  while  at  Cromar,  the  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Auldearn,  he  rose  from  his  camp,  upon 
the  19th  of  May,  and  marched  forward,  intending 
to  try  his  fortune  in  battle  against  the  royal  gene- 
ral, or  at  least  to  protect  the  country  from  lus  ra- 
vages, and  the  wreck  of  Hurry's  army  from  his 
forther  attadss.  He  had  now  very  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  haznurd  a 
battle  with  Montrose ;  that  body  having  lately  be^ 
come  acutely  sensible  of  the  disrepute  which  their 
repeated  defeats  brought  on  them  in  England,  and 
inding,  moreover,  that,  even  in  their  own  country, 
notwithstanding  all  the  religious  and  civil  coercion 
they  could  exert  over  the  people,  their  character  of 
infidlibility  was  beginning  to  desert  them,  while  they 
themselves  were  fest  verging  to  a  predicament  of 
the  greatest  personal  danger.  BaiUie  himself  had 
sufficient  generalship  to  see  the  danger  of  present- 
ing his  scanty,  raw,  and  dispirited  troops,  against 
an  army  of  such  experience  and  confidence  as  that 
of  Montrose.  But  the  cry  of  the  civilians  who 
governed  him,  was  loud  and  incessant  for  battle, 
and  he  was  oMiged,  however  reluctantly,  to  grant 
them  their  de«re. 

Marching  forward,  therefore,  towards  Strabogie, 
he  encamped  at  a  place  called  Cochlarachie,  from 
whence  he  could  easily  discern  Montrose's  army, 
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encamped,  and  apparently  ready  to  meet  hmiy  il  a 
place  of  advantage  among  some  endosures  nd 
other  defences  in  the^neighbonrhood  of  that  town. 
He  judged  that  the  enemy  was  nearly  equal  to  lam 
in  nhmbers.^  That  night  he  was  joined  by  Gene- 
ral Hnny  with  a  hundred  horse,  who,  to  reach  lum,- 
had  had  to  come  through  Montrose's  very  lines;  a 
danger,  however,  whidh  they  successfiilly  otvr- 
came  by  pretending  to  be  psort  of  Lord  Grordon  a 
cavalry.  Next  morning,  when  he  expected  to  have 
had  an  encounter  with  Montrose,  he  waa  smprised' 
to  find  that  the  whole  army  had  disappeared  from 
their  position,  and  were  in  full  retreat  up  Strath- 
spey. 

•  The  truth  is,  Montrose  was  at  this  period  even 
weaker  than  he  had  been  at  Auldearn,  having  had 
to  send  away  Alaster  MacCol  to  the  Highhnds, 
to  bring  back  the  Athole  and  other  clans ;  so  that 
he  had  few  men  with  him,  besides  his  unfailing 
Irish  and  the  Gordon  militia.  For  the  purpose  of 
forming  as  early  a  junction  as  possible  with  his  ab- 
sent  troops,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  frem 
before  Baillie,  and  pitch  his  camp  in  some  secne 
place  about  the  head  of  the  strath,  where  he  woaki 
nave  his  back  to  the  Highlands,  and  be  at  the  saiae 
time  effectually  protected  in  front.  Rising  through 
the  night,  he  went  directly  south  towards  Balveny. 
He  was  followed  in  the  morning,  but  at  some  dii- 
tance,  by  Baillie  and  bis  army.  About  the  even- 
ing, the  pursuing  troops  came  within  sight  of  the 
fugitives  at  Glenlivet ;  but  Montrose,  by  a  (orced 
march,  encamped  that  night  about  ten  nules  ahead 
of  them.  Next  morning  the  Covenanters,  isolated 
in  a  country  inimical  to  their  cause,  found  it  im- 
possible to  procure  intelligence  of  the  route  whicl» 
Montrose  had  taken  beyond  this  point ;  and  it  was 
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<mly  by  obierving  the  direction  in  which  the  hi 
ther  and  gr&as  lay  upon  the  ground,  that  they 
length  conjectured  he  had  gone  to  the  great  fore 
of  Abemethy.^^     They  followed  him  tliither ;  hi 
on  next  coming  within  sight  of  his  desultory  an 
incalculable  bands,  they  had  the  mortification  o 
finding  him  entrenched  in  a  position,  which,  on 
account  of  rock,  wood,  and  water  united,  was  to- 
tally inaccessible.    Montrose  had  selected  a  place 
where  he  could  command  the  whole  district  of 
Badenocfa  in  his  rear,  so  as  to  draw  unfailing  sup- 
plies of  provisions  from  it,  and  to  receive  in  good 
dme,  without  annoyance,  the  Highlanders,  whom 
be  expected  MacCol  to  bring  speedily  down  for 
knn'  from  the  same  district,  and  from  Athole.  The 
litiiation  which  Baillie  assumed  before  him,  was, 
HI  the  contrary,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  espe- 
Uly  of  grass  for  his  cavalry.'^ 
It  accordingly  happened,  that  after  both  armies 
id  lain  thus  opposed  to  each  other  for  several 
IV8,  Baillie  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
mng  back  to  a  more  civilized  district,  and  for 
)   present   giving  up  his  unprofitable  pursuit 
die  royal  army.   Marching  northward  to  Inver- 
9,  he  was  there  able  to  recruit  his  commissa- 
;  after  which,  having  crossed  the  Spey  in  boats 
9  mouth,  he  progressed  to  Aberdeenshire,  and 
mped  at  Newton,  in  the  Gariocli.     Montrose 
projected  and  execute<l,  by  way  of  interlude, 
%nt  upon  the  Lowlands  of  Perthshire, 
penetrated  to  the  castle  of  Newtyle,  in  An- 
mdisturbed  by  Baillie,  who  lay  far  behind 
nd  anticipating  an  easy  triumph  over  the 
*  Crawford,  who  now  lay  at  tlie  distance  of 
'ew  miles,  with  a  new  army,  chiefly  formed 
^htfl  from  the  old,  which  the  Estates  had 
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thought  proper  to  place  there  for  the  prcfteetioit  ef 
the  Lowlands  and  the  seat  of  goyemment,  an  at* 
tack  upon  which  was  at  this  p«nod  the  chief  snh- 
ject  of  their  dread.  But,  when  just  on  the  point 
of  marching  to  surprise  and  fight^  this  fbree^  intelr 
Ugence  suddenly  overtook  Inm  that  Ba^e  was  rar 
yaging  the  lands  of  the  Gordons  with  all  hia  mig^ ; 
and  he  was  all  at  once  ohliged  to  retwii  to  Abtr* 
deenshire,  for  the  purpose  of  jnx>tecting  that  Valium 
ble  and  fiiendly  district.  On  his  march  hack,  leam* 
ing  that.Baillie  had  lately  been  still  farther  weak- 
ened and  embarrassed  than  before  by  his  foeliah 
constituents,  he  resolyed  at  length  to  approach 
him  and  offer  battle. 

'  On  the  last  day  of  June  the  two  amiea  vet 
near  the  kirk  of  Keith,  in  the  n<»rth  of  Abcidecfl" 
shire.  Baillie  was  posted  there  on  adyantageooi 
ground,  where  he  could  not  be  assailed  withoat 
great  risk.  When  Montrose  learned  the  pecolia* 
rities  of  his  position  he  sent  him  a  message,  ofierin|( 
to  fight  with  him  a  set  battle  on  fair  ground.  Bat 
the  Covenanting  general  answered,  t^t  he  wovM 
not  receive  an  order  to  fight  from  an  enemy." 
Montrose  then  retired  towards  the  river  D01I9 
which  he  crossed  by  the  boat  of  Forbes,  apparent- 
ly designing  to  fall  back  once  more  upon  the  Low* 
lands. 

This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect.  Baillie  wai 
then  obliged,  by  the  mani^ing  committee,  to  pro* 
ceed  instantly  in  pursuit.  He  had  previously  been 
so  much  dispirited  by  their  absiutl  interference 
with  his  proceedings,  and  by  their  draining  Us 
ranks  of  the  disciplined  men,  that  he  had  offered 
to  resign  his  command.  Even  now  it  was  rather 
iroHi  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  f 
desert  tVieui  at  t\\e  ^ow\.,  ^\«xv  ^\!ei  any  other 
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Jfc 

e^  that  be  continued  in  his  charge,     it  may  i,l 

rdingly  be  conjectured,  that  in  the  battle  about  b 

ike  place,  with  inferior  numbers  to  the  enemy,  y 

soldiers  of  much  worse  quality,  he  stood  but  't^ 

tdifPerent  cliance  of  success.  1! 

was  on  the  2d  of  July,  (1645,)  that  the  two  \\\ 

es  again  appeared  before  each  other.     Mon-  y^] 

)  bad  taken  up  bis  position  on  a  small  hill  be<^  Cr. 

the  village  of  Alford,  with  a  marsh  to  defend  r^ 

ear.   He  had  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  \^^ 

kins,  (foot  and  horse,)  the  whole  of  the  Irisb^  {,'0 

skm  of  the  Macdonells  of  Glengarry,  under  p^ 

^eftain,  Angus  MacVich  Alaster;  part  of  ^'; 

lanald's  men ;  the  Macphersons  of  Badenoch ;  ^ ': 

some  small  septs  from  Atbole  ;^  the  whole  '^:['. 

mting  to  about  three  thousand.     Baillie,  on  i)^ 

other  hand,  had  only  about  thirteen  hundred  }^i 

many  -of  them  raw  men,  with  a  few  troops  of  ^  <  vj 

I  Baloarras  s  and  Colonel  Halket's  horse  r^-  ;;l! 

^  amounting  in  number  to  two  hundred  and  [*'•{ 

'.     The  battle  of  Alford,  now  about  to  take  ,;B 

s,  was,  therefore,  the  first  engagement  Mon-  '^ 

I  had  with  his  enemies,  in  which  he  exceeded  n^ 

L  in  numerical  force.  ;'!v^ 

sfore  the  enemy  had  yet  appeared  in  sight,  or  "j^'A 

ied  the  river  Don,  which  ran  at  about  a  mile*s  >i!vj 
nee  in  his  front,  Montrose  marshalled  his  men 
rder  for  battle,  giving  the  command  of  his 

wing  to  Lord  Gordon  and  Sir  Nathaniel ; 

of  his  left  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne  and  Sir  Wil-  ??U 

Rollock  ;  and  of  his  main  battle,  to  the  chief-  ^ 

of  Glengarry,  Drummond  of  Balloch,  and  a  '^i 

man  of  his  own,  named  George  Graham,  who  .^l^ 

Ins  master  of  the  camp,  and  an  officer  of  some  ^t 

nence.  He  then  rode  forward  with  a  \tocp^  c?i  'V. 

to  tba  ordinary  ford  over  the  Don,  \o  tiv^^ 
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his  observations  upon  the  Presbyterian  aittiy  as  it 
approached.  While  waiting  there,  he.  was  inform- 
ed by  a  scout  that  the  enemy  was  marcfauig  with 
precipitate  haste  to  a  ford  about  two  miles  fiuthor 
up  the  river ;  by  crossing  which,  they  seemed  tQ 
expect  that  they  might  get  behind  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  royal  army,  which,  it  was  knowa, 
they  still  supposed  to  be  flying  souUiwards  heium 
them.^^  Montrose  then  returned  to  his  positiiHi,  not 
altogelJi^  resolved  Upon  battle,  but  intending,  it 
would  appear,  to  be  ^determined  by  circumstanoeSi 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  on  this  occasioB 
neil^r  party  had  resolved  upon  a  iiill  encounter, 
yet  both  were  drawn  into  it  by  contingencies  re- 
spectively affecting  each*  The  circumstance  whjdi 
provoked  the  batde  on  Montrose's  side,  was  the 
Gordons  seeing  the  whole  of  the  cattle  of  Strabc^ 
gie  and  the  Enzie  impelled  bef(»*e  liie  approaching 
host  of  the  Covenanters,  and  being  thereby  moved 
to  rush  forward  at  once  for  the  rescue  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  t6  revenge  liie  insolence  of  those. who 
had  robbed  them.  As  they  approached,  Baillie't 
men  ensconced  themselves  and  the  cattle  in  some.^ 
folds  or  other  enclosures,  from  whence  letting  fly  ^ 
$alvee^^  of  shot  at  the  Gordons,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  down  a  considerable  number* 
Montrose,  then  perceiving  the  assailants  to  be  stagr 
gered  by  their  reception,  and  fearing  that  th^ 
might  be  overpowered,  resolved  at  once  upon  en- 
tering into  battle  with  his  whole  force.  In  the 
iirst  plac«,  however,  he  commanded  the  Gordons 
to  fall  baok  in  sham  retreat,  so  as  to  seduce  the 
Covenanters  from  their  position  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  had  left  the  folds  upon  that  temptation^ 
that  he  joined  with  them  in  hearty  and  general 
i^onfliet,** 
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~  ^adlie^  on  his  pait,  according  to  his  own  decla- 
nUimi,  was  only  induced  eventually  to  enter  into 
pitched  battle  with  Montrose,  by  the  circumstance 
•of  Lord  Balcarrais  having  rushed  forward  too  pre* 
cipitately  with  the  cavahy,  and  thereby  got  him- 
self involved  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  nothing 
could  rescue  him  but  the  advance  and  support  of 
the  whole  army.  Hie  two  circumstances,  as  va- 
riously related  by  the  authorities  just  quoted,  do 
not  tally  very  well,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  both  be  correct,  though  they  probably 
happ^ied  at  an  interval  of  time  and  place. 

When  the  two  armies  were,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  times,  buekhd  in  full  encounter,  they  both 
alike  fought  with  great  spirit  and  perseverance, 
neither  party  giving  the  least  way  to  the  other  for 
a  considerable  time.  And  in  this  matter  Baillie's 
anny  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  greater  honour 
than  that  of  Montrose,  for  his  lines  were  only 
three  men  deep,  while  Montrose's  stood  six  in  file.^'' 
The  fight  was  conducted  with  pecuHar  spirit  on  the 
i^  0f  Bullie's  army,  where  Lord  Balcarras,  with 
two  squadrons,  bore  the  charge  of  Montrose's  sii- 
•erkyr  and  more  numerous  cavalry,  and  also  the 
me  of  the  expert  musketeers,  whom  'the  royalist 
general  had,  as  usual,  mingled  with  his  horse.  At 
lengdi,  however.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon  called 
out  to  diese  footmen,  <<  Come,  my  brave  fellows, 
throw  down  your  useless  guns,  and  attack  these 
Ittbberly  horse  hand  to  hand ;  sheathe  your  swords 
in  the  horses'  bellies,  hamstring  them,  cut  down 
tlie  men,  or  do  any  thing  else  you  like  that  will  « 
kill  or  wound."  A  tough  and  desperate  conflict 
then  ensued,  horse  and  men  commingling  with 
each  other  in  a  way  perfectly  extraotdmBX^j,  ^^ 
SfMimeniDsittuating  t/iemselves  every\vYke;i:%>  «v^'<Gl 
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under  the  hOTses*  bellies,  and  dealing  wonnds  i^nni 
the  poor  animals,  which  either  brought  them  d6wB 
upon  their  riders,  or  sent  them  wildly  raging  off 
the  field.  In  the  language  of  the  Claoianald  bju4 
<<  the  men  were  upon  one  another's  tops."  In  the 
extremity  of  the  confusion,  <<  Alexander,  son  of 
Ronald,  son  of  AUan,"  says  the  same  writer,  ^vdio» 
with  Allan  Og,  son  of  MacVich  Alaster  (Grleo- 
garry)  commanded  the  Clanranald,)  <^  as  he  him> 
self  afterwards  declared,  stood  for  s<Nne  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  with  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  not  knowing  how  to  strike  a  stroke*  m 
he  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe."  The 
Covenanting  horse  then  began  to  recoil  from  hi 
encounter  in  which  they  were  so  ill-matched.  Bait' 
lie  no  sooner  perceiyed  them  wavering,  than  he 
sent  his  remaining  squadron  of  horse  to  their  sap- 
port  ;  but  that  troop  chose  only  to  rank  up  behiiid 
their  distressed  comrades,  instead  of  going  forward, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to  relieve  them  of  the 
press  of  battle.  And  the  consequence  was,  that, 
when  the  two  distressed  troops  gave  way,  tin 
third  also  broke  and  fled. 

The  battle  was  then  in  a  manner  decided ;  for  the 
Gordons  were  enabled,  by  the  retreat  of  BoiUie's 
horse,  to  sweep  round  upon  his  main  body,  and  even 
attack  it  in  rear.  Lord  Gordon  himself  was  so  con- 
fident and  so  forward,  that  he  promised  his  men  tQ 
bring  them  the  Presbyterian  general  by  the  neck 
from  the  midst  of  his  remaining  troops ;  and  he  had 
actually  seized  Baillie  by  the  shoulder-belt  to  drig 
him  from  his  horse,  when  unfortunately  a  ball  lat 
him  in  a  mortalpart,  and  prostrated  him  among  the 
horses'  feet.^^  lliis  circumstance,  however,  Uimigli 
itself  so  much  to  be  lamented,  was  perhaps  only 
productive  of  a  more  immediate  dedaion  of  fortuit 
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io  favoiir  of  the  royal  arms ;  for  the  Gordons  were 
so  much  infiiriated  hy  it,  liiat  they  could  set  bq 
bounds  to  their  yehemence  in  attacking  and  cutting 
down  the  Covenanting  troops ;  most  of  whom,  then 
losing  all  hope  of  success,  followed  the  example  of 
their  horse  by  running  away. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Baillie*s  lines  were 
wavering  under  the  attack  of  the  Gordons,  Mon* 
troae  decided  the  day  effectually,  by  bringing  up  a 
lesenre,  which  he  had  established  under  the  charge 
of  his  nephew  the  Master  of  Napier,  behind  the  lull 
which  formed  his  origbial  position.  At  sight  of  this 
body,  to  which  the  camp-boys  united  themselves  on 
their  sumpter-horses,  and  which  therefore  had  a  for- 
midable appearance  as  it  came  down  the  hill,  the 
Covenanters  fled  en  masses  unable  to  contend  with 
the  troops  which  were  already  surrounding  them, 
but  mucn  more  inadequate  to  face  what  seemed  to 
ihem  a  new  army.    A  prodigious  slaughter  then 
took  place  upon  or  near  the  ground ;  for  many  de-. 
tached  bodies  of  the  vanquished  army  stood  and 
fought  till  they  were  to  a  man  cut  down ;  while 
<^thers  could  by  no  means  escape  the  infuiate  ca-* 
inky  of  the  Gordons,  e»ger  as  these  were  to  revenge 
die  death  of  their  commander.    Even  in  the  flighty 
irhich  spread  far  and  near,  almost  all  the  foot  were^ 
vreortaken  and  slain ;  not  one  of  the  pursuers  tum-i 
Iff,  if  we  ar6  to  believe  the  Clanranald  chronicle, 
U  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  anywhere  upon 
8  legs.    It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
lillie  and  other  chief  officers  escaped:  the  Marqids 
Argyle,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  as 
9  of  the  managing  committee,  only  saved  himself 
m  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  chieftain  of  Glengarry, 
his  good  fortune  in  procuring  a  change  of  horses 
bree  different  places.^  ^ 

OL.  II.  •  G  ^ 
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WhSe  Baillie  lost  by  this  engagement  almost  the 
trhole  of  Ins  infantry  and  a  great  portion  of  eren 
Mb  horse,  Montrose  suffered,  as  nsiud,  a  very  incon- 
nderable  damage ;  Mowat  of  Balwholly,  OgHry  of 
Milton,  and  an  Irish  captain  of  the  name  of  Dick- 
son, with  a  very  small  nnmher  of  private  men,*® 
forming  the  whole  list  of  slain  which  he  had  to  add 
to  the  lamented  name  of  Lord  Grordon.  The  death 
of  this  last  mentioned  indiyidnal,  however,  was  in 
itself  the  sevlerest  blow  he  had  received  dmring  the 
whole  conrse  of  the  war.  ^  It  seemed,"  says  Bishop 
'Wishart,  <<  to  eclipse  the  whole  glory  of  the  present 
idctory.  As  the  report  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
every  one  seemed  to  be  stmdc  dumb  wiUi  the  me- 
lancholy news.  But  their  grief  soon  Irarst  throng^ 
all  restraint ;  and,  in  voices  fall  of  lamentation  and 
sorrow,  they  began  to  exclaim  against  heaven  and 
earth,  for  bereaving  their  kmg,  the  kingdom,  and 
themselves,  of  so  excellent  a  person.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  distress,  nnmindfid  of  both  victoiT 
and  plmider,  they  thronged  aromid  the  body  of  their 
dead  captain ;  some  weeping  over  his  womids  and 
kissing  his  lifeless  limbs ;  whilst  others  praised  his 
comely  appearance  even  in  death,  and  extolled  his 
noble  mind,  which  was  enriched  with  every  noble 
Quality  appropriate  to  his  high  birth  and  ample  for- 
tune. They  even  cursed  die  victory  which  was 
bought  at  so  dear  a  rate." 
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And.  as  a  herd 


or  goats,  or  thnoraitt  flock,  toaettier  fhroo^dy 
Dfo?«  them  beCoM  idm,  Uuuiaer-stnick. 

MlLTOW, 


:    A  FORTNIGHT  bef<Hre  their  loss  at  Alfoixly  the 

jQpvenantuig  goyemment  had  been  cheered  by  uir 

teUigence  of  the.  deciaive  victory  obtained  by  th^ 

English  parliamentary  forces  over  the  kiii^  at 

Naseby*    Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  severity 

li  this  their  fifth  defeat  at  home,  and  although  the 

ihgae  was  now  ravaging  llieir  capital  with  almost 

nexampled  violence,  they  still  resolved  to  bear  up 

fainst  the  recusant  who  so  long  and  so  nearly  had 

veatened  to  overwhelm  them :  they  resolved  to 

«ke  at  least  one  last  effort  to  rescue  the  taber- 

de  which  they  were  so  painfully  rearing,  and 

idi,  after  having  escaped  a  thousand  external 

\  foreign  dangers,  seemed  now  about  to  be  der 

'ved,  as  it  were,  by  one  of  its  own  builders. 

vhen  Baillie,  Balcarras,  Argyle,  and  other  fugi- 

officers  and  noblemen,  readied  the  Low  Coun* 

to  which  they  fled  after  the  battle  of  Al&R^s 

found  that  the  iScottish  parliaxaeaX  VaA\w«i^ 
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obliged  to  meet  at  Stirling,  instead  of  Edinbnrgii, 
on  account  of  the  pestilence.  .Repairing  to  that 
city,  they  were  all  very  gracionsly  receiyed  by  their 
constituents ;  who,  sitting  down  for  the  first  time 
on  the  8th  of  July,  immediately  voted  their  thanks 
to  General  Baillie,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner 
to  Lord.Balcarras,  the  nobleman  who  had  led  on 
the  horse  with  so  much  vigour  and  resolution  at  the 
late  battle.  Hiey  continued  Baillie  in  his  place ; 
for  although  General  Hurry  had  endeavoured  to 
prejudice  &em  against  him,^  and  though  they  con- 
ceived his  conduct  to  have  been  all  along  too  inde* 
cisive  and  cautious,  they  were  perhaps  sensible  that 
they  could  not  at  present  procure  a  more  experi- 
enced commander.  Baillie  was  not  unconscioos  of 
the  equivocal  nature  of  his  situation,  or  of  the.  asper- 
sions which  had  been  thrown  upon  him^  and  oflered 
with  great  frankness  to  staild  an  open  trial  fiw  his 
conduct;  but  they  professed  perfect  satisfiBetioil 
with  him,  and  the  very  next  day,  having  renewed 
his  commission,  sent  him  off  to  assume  command 
of  the  army  which  they  were  rendezvousing  at 
Perth. 

'  The  nucleus  of  this  army  was  formed  by  thtf 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  lying  in 
Angus  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford^ 
together  with  the  few  troops  of  horse  which  had 
made  good  their  escape  from  Alford.  In  order  to 
increase  it  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  men^ 
which  they  now  calculated  as  the  least  that  ins 
suffideht  to  reduce  Montrose,  they  issued  edicts  tb 
all  the  Lowland  counties,  commanding  them  te 
raise  every  fourth  fencible  man,  and  to  send  the  re- 
sult to  Perth  on  or  before  the  24fth  of  July.  The 
pestilence  (which  had  come  from  Newcastle  to 
jBdinhmrgli  by  t\ie  'wwy  o^  Yw^^^Vktoj^  uowalta 
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begun  to  appear  in  Stirling,  they  resolved  to  ad- 
journ thems^vea  to  the  city  where  the  army  was 
appointed  to  meet ;  and  there  they  accordingly  sat 
down  on  the  24th ;  having  previously  caused  the 
General  Assembly  to  i^point  a  fast  for  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  held 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  continue 
for  four  days, 

Montrose  in  the  meantime  had  marched  to  Aber- 
deen, to  bury  his  lamented  friend,  Lord  Grordon* 
While  lying  in  that  city,  he  dispatched  a  party 
northward  to  the  remote  and  peninsular  district  of 
Buchan,  which  had  never  yet  been  passed  through 
or  ravaged  by  any  army,  on  accoimt  of  its  good 
fortune  in  lying  out  of  the  way.  It  was  now  de* 
spoiled  of  all  ^  horses  that  could  be  found  in  il^ 
Montrose  being  particularly  anxious  for  a  supply 
of  these  animtds,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. It  was  also  deliberated  at  this  time,  that  a^ 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly  now  professed  willingness 
to  J4Mn  the  royal  army,  ms  son,  the  Earl  of  Aboynei 
sh^d  go  northward  to  his  place  of  refuge  in 
Stralbnav^r,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  serve  as  a 
€X>nvoy  for  bringing  him  through  the  midst  of  the 
Inimical  clans,  and  the  Covenanting  garrison  of  In- 
verness, who  might  otherwise  arrest  or  destroy 
bim.  But  the  intelligence  which  immediately  af- 
terwards reached  Montrose,  of  the  mighty  prepa- 
rations made  against  him  i^t  Perth,  obliged  him  to 
aliaiidon  for  the  present  all  thoughts  of  that  enter- 
prise, and  to  bend  his  whole  force  in  another  di- 
rectioii. 

He  now  marched  to  the  little  town  of  Fordouii 
in  Kincardineshire,  and,  baviog  there  pitched  hia 
ciMnp>  waited  fer  some  time  till  his  faithful  £n^w^ 
Mi^ol  4i>nld  hmg  in  his  HigUand       ^•-'^---  - 

g2 
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The  major-general  had  now  been  absent  msubf 
two  months  on  his  recruiting  expedition^  and  bad 
missed  one  battle ;  but  when  he  did  comq,  it  for* 
tunately  was  with  such  an  accesdion  of  foroe^  as 
fully  compensated  all  the  time  and  trouble  they 
bad  cost  him,  as  well  as  his  non-«njoymmit  oi  At 
f<nrd.  He  brought  with  him  no  fewer  than  seren 
hundred  Macleans  from  Aigyleshire  and  the 
Western  Islands — men^  it  is  true,  who  had  not  be* 
fore  been  in  action,  but  who  peihaps  made  up  for 
that  by  the  ferocious  hatred  whidi  they  bore  to 
the  Campbells,  and,  by  consequence,  to  aU  their 
political  allies.  He  had  also  mustered  once  nore 
the  whole'  of  Clanranald,  to  the  amount  d  fife 
hundred  men,'  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  great 
warrior,  John  Muidartach,  so  well  remembered  at 
this  day  in  the  Highlands  for  his  warlike  exploits. 
The  Athole  Highlanders  came  in  foil  force,  under 
iJie  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Patrick  Grsham 
of  Inchbrakie,  Montrose's  cousin ;  as  also  the  Mae- 
gregors  and  Macnabs,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the 
Farquharsons  of  Braemar,  and  many  otl^  dans 
of  smaller  number  or  inferior  note.  <<  When  they 
recused  the  camp,  they  were  made  heartily  wel- 
come by  Montrose,  and  by  all  the  rest,  and  eadi 
clan  was  set  in  order  by  itself."* 

Tile  Clanranald  bard  relates  a  circumstance  re- 
ferring to  this  period,  which,  as  it  is  highly  dia- 
racteristic  of  the  Highlanders,  may  yery  properly 
be  related  here.  It  must  only  be  premised,  that 
all  the  Highland  clans  that  had  lately  reached  tiie 
camp,  instead  of  depending  for  cfubsistenoe  upon 
the  Low  Country  they  were  invading,  had  bnn{|;fat 
with  them  from  the  inimical  districts  they  happeo' 
ed  to  pass,  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  to  numK 
tain  Hiem  for  some  Ume  in  camp.    Montrose  hs|K 
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f  to .  observe  that  John  Muidartach  was  the 
Bxception  from  this  rale,  and  the  tale  of  scan* 
iing  borne  to  the  ears  of  that  chieftam  by  a 
ion  soldier,  who  had  heard  it  repeated  by 
/ol,  the  Highlander,  not  at  all  indignant  at 
rose  for  commenting  upon  his  conduct,  but 
rexed  at  being  reproached  for  remissness  on 
a  score,  flung  himself  instantly  out  of  his 
and,  calling  for  Donald  his  son^  told  him  to 
mmediately,  prepare  his  men,  and  none  but 
m  men,  then  go  forth  and  bring  in  a  spoil  to 
mg's  camp,  llie  young  man,  with  yery  little 
T  preparation  than  only  learning  what  lands 
ither  wished  him  to  spoil,  went  off  upon  his 
m ;  and  such  was  Uie  rigour  and  success 
which  he  executed  it,  that  it  was  afterwards 
nmlly  acknowledged  that  he  had  brought 
provisions  to  the  camp  than  any  other  chief  I 
a,  says  my  authority,  John  Muidartach's  spoil 
a  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  the  army  all  the 
It  lay  in  camp, 
e  bard  relates,  as  a  subsidiary  anecdote,  ^t 

young  Donald  was  ranging  through  the 
ry  on  this  singular  expedition,  *^  an  honour- 
M  man  met  him,  who  told  him  many  thiugs, 
imong  the  rest,  that  the  Mearns  had  not  been 
d  before,  since  Donald  of  the  Isles  spoiled  it, 

he  fought  the  battle  of  Harlaw ;  *  and  I  j. 

«e^  young  gentleman,'  said  this  old  man,  <  you  ;; 

escended  of  him,  if  you  be  the  captain  of  -^ 

tauddr  Ij 

out  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  Montrose  ;j 

ed  the  resolution  of  marching  down  upon  /, 

,  where  he  understood  the  parliament  was  fj 

assembled,  hoping  to  be  able,  with  his  pre-  ^ 

(Drces>  whiph  mustered  between  fiye  an^  six  '\ 
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thousand  strong,  to  dispeise  their  onny  befofe  k 
had  reached  its  fall  strraigth,  aad  even  perhaps  to 
siirromid  and  cut  off  the  whole  memhers  of  the 
insurgent  government,  while  they  were  sitting  in 
the  very  act  and  place  of  their  rehellion.  To  exe- 
cute such  a  purpose  he  was  only  deficient  ih  horse, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
foot  when  they  should  descend  into  a  plain  coun- 
try; hut,  hy  leaving  Ahoyne,  in  AbmLeenshire^ 
and  Airly,  in  Angus,  to  raise  all  the  ren^aining 
loyal  gentlemen  of  these  districts,  he  hoped  that  hf 
might  ohtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  species  of 
force,  before  he  should  he  ready  to  debouche  firom 
the  Highlands.  Having,  therefcN^  dispatched  thesp 
noblemen  on  their  recruiting  expeditions,  with  or- 
ders to  follow  him  in  all  haste,  he  left  F^Mrdoaa, 
marched  through  Blairgowrie  to  Drndceld,  dnn 
crossed  the  Tay,  and,  finally,  drawing  a  drcait 
round  the  position  of  the  enemy,  encamped  at 
Amiidree.  The  parliamentary  army  had  in  the 
meantime  assembled  in  considerable  force  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Erne,  while  four  hundred  hone 
lay  close  to  the  town,  as  an  immediate  guard  upon 
the  Estates. 

Rather  to  try  the  spirit  and  make  obserratiMia 
upon  the  numbers  of  his  enemies,  than  with  aay 
intention  of  engaging  them,  Montrose  thought  pro- 
per, one  day,  to  advance  from  Amulree  to  the  wood 
of  Methven,  where  he  was  only  five  miles  froB 
Perth.  The  scouts  of  the  Covenanters  thm  reti- 
red into  the  town,  reporting,  with  absurd  alann, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting  it,  and  con- 
juring the  Estates  to  rise  and  provide  for  their 
safety  by  flight.  Fortunately  for  their  credit,  these 
stem  enthusiasts  had  the  resolution  to  dt  sliU^ 
Tbey  only  concei?^  V\  T^&«ttW«H  ^  ^^^r  thtfr 
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army  more  closely  anmnd  them.  Montrose,  next 
day,  appeared  before  their  very  gates  with  his 
slender  troop  of  horse,  which  only  consisted  of  about 
a  hmidred  real  cavaliers,  all  the  rest  being  mere 
footmen  on  baggage-horses.  They  were  imposed 
upon  by  his  specious  appearance,  and  did  not  dare 
to  send  a  party  against  him.  He  eren  crossed  over 
the  Erne  at  Dupplin,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey 
of  their  infantry,  without  experiencing  any  annoy- 
ance from  them;  although,  if  aware  of  his  r^ 
strength,  they  might  then  have  easily  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  his  camp.  The  very  boldness  of  his  pro« 
ceedings  proved  his  safe-guard ;  for  they  conceived 
that  he  never  could  make  such  movements  unless 
confident  of  their  safety. 

-Neither  party  was  yet  disposed  to  come  to  bat* 
tie;  for,  while  Montrose  thought  it  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  cavalry  which  he  expected  Aboyne 
and  Airly  to  bring  to  him,  the  Covenanters  judged 
it  quite  as  expedient  to  delay  till  they  should  be 
joined  by  certain  regiments  which  were  now  in 
march  to  their  leaguer,  from  the  south  and  west  of 
Scotland.  At  length,  after  Montrose  had  insulted 
them  for  several  days  from  his  position  at  Methven^ 
being  strengthened  to  a  great  degiee  by  three  regi- 
ments from  fife,  and  learning  that  the  enemy  was 
not  so  strong  in  the  article  of  horse  as  he  appeared, 
they  moved  forward  to  offer  him  battle.  Montrose, 
however,  had  only  to  withdraw  into  the  mountain- 
ous country  behind  him,  in  order  to  set  them  at 
defiance.  Pretending,  by  the  arrangement  of  his 
troops,  that  he  was  willing  to  encounter  them,  he 
sent  off  the  whole  of  his  baggage  towards  Amulree, 
then  dispatched  the  weakest  of  his  troops  in.  the 
same  direction ;  lastly,  when  he  thought  the^ 
would  be  safe^  he  broke  np  hia  whole  iixia^  itoiA 
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before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  deployed  into 
the  hills,  only  taking  care  to  leave  his  horse  and 
best  musketeers  in  the  rear,  to  defend  the  passes 
and  protect  his  retreat.  Baillie  sent  his  horse  in 
pursuit,  nnder  General  Hurry ;  but  that  commaiid- 
er,  by  a  treacherous  or  at  least  unnecessary  delay 
in  crossing  the  Powe,  only  reached  the  fords  of  th^ 
Almond  at  the  same  time  that  his  commanding  officer 
arrived  with  the  foot,  when  it  was  much  too  late  to 
do  any  serious  execution  upon  the  retiring  host.' 
Still,  a  band  of  about  three  hundred  of  the  Fresby-' 
terian  cavalry,  consisting  probably  of  voluntea 
eealots,  continued  the  pursuit.  At  every  suooes- 
aive  pass  which  Montrose  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend,  these  gentlemen  came  furiously  up,  and  at* 
tempted  to  dislodge  the  men.  They  were  gene- 
rally checked,  and  even  a  considerable  number  of 
them  were  brought  from  their  saddles,  by  the  well-* 
directed  sharp-shooting  of  the  fugitives.  But  they 
nevertheless  held  on  with  great  spirit.  There  was 
one,  in  particular,  a  man  of  the  name  of  ComeDy 
supposed  (says  Neil  MacVourich^  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal champion  of  Scotland,  who  led  a  little  pirtyi 
and  gave  peculiar  annoyance  to  the  retreat.  At 
eveiy  place  of  difficulty,  this  man  was  sure  to  gal* 
lop  up,  and  make  a  brisk  charge  upon  the  giurd 
which  Montrose  had  planted  to  defend  it.  He 
even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  seize  three  or  four  of 
the  baggage-horses.  At  length,  proceeds  the  Clan- 
ranald  bard,  <^  Angus,  the  son  of  Allan  Dhu,  who 
rode  behind  all  Ins  party,  on  a  horse  which  had 
neither  saddle  nor  pillion,  but  with  only  a  long 
gun  tied  before  him,  eyed  this  bold  hero,  lighted 
off  his  horse,  set  his  gun  upon  a  stone,  and  shot 
the  champion  of  the  red  apparel,  who  fell  under 
bia  horse's  feet,  wit\id\\A&  ctv^^^VWer,  and  fincfy* 
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IXm  men  gave  a  sorrowful  cry,  when  they  saw 
th^u*  leader  fall,  and  did  not  venture  to  molest 
them  any  more  that  day." 

Baillie's  troops  retired,  sher  a  fruitless  piu*suit, 
to  the  camp  which  Montrose  had  vacated  at  Meth- 
ven,  where,  if  Wishart  is  to  he  relied  on  for  such 
a  piece  of  informatioif,  they  avenged  the  fatigue 
and  disappointment  of  the  day  hy  killing  a  few 
women  6nd  children  whom  the  Insh  had  left  he- 
hind  them.  The  sacred  army  was  now  in  a  most 
deplorahle  condition.  Its  commander,  disgusted 
by  the  mean  suspicions  of  his  employers,  distracted 
by  their  various  counsels,  and  prevented  by  their 
libsiird  and  impertinent  meddling  from  ever  taking 
one  soldier-like  step,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  retain  his  office  even  for  a  single  day. 
Tlie  component  parts  of  the  army  itself  were  crude, 
ill  assorted,  and  many  of  them  extremely  indispo- 
sed to  the  service.  Not  a  few  of  the  late  levies,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  three  Fife  regiments,  ac- 
ttially  left  the  camp,  after  returning  to  Methven, 
and  went  home ;  the  terror  of  Montrose,  it  would 
uppear,  fairly  overcoming  all  sense  of  duty.  Even 
those  that  remained,  from  their  utter  inexperience, 
hot  to  speak  of  their  irresolution,  were  totally 
imfit  to  meet  or  keep  up  a  mortal  struggle  with 
inen  so  confident  and  so  inured  to  battle  as  Mon- 
trose's warriors.  It  may  be  thought  that,  under 
die  present  circimistances,  nothing  could  have  kept 
tlie  army  together  in  any  respectable  numbers,  had 
hot  the  ministers,  the  unfailing  irrepressible  mini- 
sters,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  vigour 
to  do  so. 

Montrose  had  retired  to  Little  Dunkeld,  where 
he  encamped,  in  order  to  spend  the  tune  ^J^\v^ 
Aottld  receive  the  leries  which  he  expected  ^o^^ 
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and  Airly  to  bring  to  him.*  When  these  two 
^oblemen  arrived,  the  general  was  somewhat  du^ 
appointed  to  find  that  they  had  not  beoi  so  success* 
fill  as  he  originally  hoped ;  Aboyne  only  bringing 
two  hundred  regular  cavalry,  with  sixty  footmea 
mounted  on  carriage-horses; -while  the  venerable 
Airly  was  attended  by  no  more  than  eighty  cava* 
liers.  This  accession,  however,  though  small  in 
number,  was  of  excellent  quality :  Aboyne's  hone- 
men  were  the  same  who  had  contributed  so  mate^ 
rially  to  the  victories  of  Auldearn  and  Alford ;  and 
those  whom  the  Earl  of  Airly  had  brought  were 
all  gentlemen  of  his  own  family  and  njune,  who 
bore  the  most  ardent  affection  to  the  cause,  an4 
some  of  whom  had  considerable  experience* 

Every  ihing  considered,  Montrose  had  never  had 
so  hopeful  a  chance  of  victory  as  at  the  present 
juncture.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaigi^ 
up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  a  plurality  of  ini- 
mical armies,  to  distract  him  in  his  movementB, 
and  produce  diversions  of  his  men ;  and  he  nevn 
yet  had  foimd  it  possible  to  concentrate  his  ener* 
gies  upon  any  one  point.  Now,  having  crashed 
Argyle,  and  thereby  relieved  the  Highlanders  fima 
sentinelship  upon  their  own  lands ;  having  cut  so* 
veral  small  disciplined  armies  to  pieces,  and  theie- 
by  released  the  Gordons  in  the  same  manner ;  nowy 
having  at  length  brought  together  the  whole  of  lui 
friends  and  adherents,  and  gathered  himself  up  §» 
one  last  decisive  blow,  he  might  be  said  to  lia.VQ 
arrived  at  a  pitch  of  advantage,  and  strength,  and 
greatness,  which  he  had  never  before  readiedi  w 
could  have  hoped  to  reach ;  the  very  summit  of 
his  desperate  and  altogether  wonderful  entearprissi 
The  nmnbers  of  his  army  at  this  period  have  beeii 
very  variously  calculated ;  hut  they  probably  readh 
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f^  five  thoaBand  foot-  fuid  fire  hundred  horse ;  a 
host  which,  c<HiBidermg  the  indiyidual  character  of 
the  men,  seemed  fully  qualified  to  annihilate  the 
huge  mass  of  undisciplined  and  timid  militia  which 
the  |Mffliament  had  to  oppose  to  him. 

He  had  accordingly  no  sooner  been  joined  by 

his  Aberdeenshire  and  Angus  cavalry,  than  he 

thought  proper  to  move  once  more  down  into  the 

Lowlands,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  battle  to  the 

Covmianters,  whose  troops  he  thought  he  might 

now  advance  against  with  the  greater  confidence, 

in  as  much  as  he  understood  that  their  men  were 

daily  deserting,  and  their  general  on  the  point  of 

throwing  up  his  command.     On  his  appearing  m 

Logic  Almond,  the  enemy  retired  from  Methven, 

and  encamped  at  Kilgraston,  on  the  south  side  of 

die  river  Erne.     He  then  drew  a  circuit  round 

ikfeukf  and,  d*os8ing  the  Erne  by  the  bridge  at 

Ifethn'gafik,  about  eight  miles  farther  up  the  stream, 

raddenly  appeared  before  them  at  the  Kirk  of 

Dnme.  *  He  was  then  two  miles  to  the  south  of 

beir  leaguer,  and  of  course  fairly  betwixt  them 

nd  that  valued  district  from  which  they  had  so 

«ig  endeavoured  to  exclude  him,  and  which  it 

IB  their  present  purpose  to  defend.     He  did  not, 

iwever,  take  immediate  advantage  of  his  position, 

t  hung  for  two  or  three  days  over  their  camp  in 

threatening  attitude,  they  in  the  meantime  ex- 

tng  themselves  with  might  and  main  to  entrench 

aBselves  agamst  his  attack.    When  he  saw  that 

T  covild  not  be  brought  to  fight,  and  that  at  the 

e  time  it  would  be  dangerous  to  storm  them 

I  strong  a  situation,  he  marched  southward  to 

vm;  hoping,  perlmps,  either  to  draw  them 

%  place  where  he  could  attack  them  to  advan- 

or  to  esci^e  them  altogether,  and  so  mak^ 

C.  II.  H 
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his  way  into  England.  Baillie,  unth  the  coniieBt' 
of  the  field  committee/  followed  him  by  Lindoresy 
Rossie,  and  Burleigh ;  npon  which  march  the  three 
Fife  regiments  again  joined  him. 

From  Kinross,  Montrose  suddenly  tnmed  his- 
march  westward  to  Stirling  bridge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  over  the  Forth  into  the  southern 
district  of  Scotland.     As  he  passed  down  the  plea- 
sant vale  of  the  Devon,  the  Macleans,  who  haye 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  so  nnmerous  a 
body  in  his  army,  burnt  Castle  Campbell,  the  chief 
Lowland  seat  of  the  Argyle  family,  as  also  all  the 
houses,  of  whatsoever  sort,  in  the  two  parishes  of 
Dollar  and  Muckhart,  being  the  property  of  the 
Vassals  of  that  family.^     This  was  in  requital  of  si- 
milar injuries  which  the  marquis  and  his  chiefs 
tains  had  perpetrated  upon  the  country  of  the 
Macleans,  who  are  an  adjacent,  and  have  always 
been  a  hostile  clan  to  the  Campbells.''     But  there 
were  two  strange  cases  of  exception  from  the  ge- 
neral fate  awarded  to  this  imfortimate  district :  one 
house  in  the  village  of  Dollar  was  saved,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mistaken  supposition  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  another,  vipoa 
the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Muckhart,  from  a 
notion  that  it  stood  in  the  parish  of  Fossaway. 
The  reader  may  smile  to  observe  that  spoilers  of 
this  description,  in  violating  the  interests  of  man 
to  such  an  inhuman  degree,  should  have  preserfed 
a  respect  for  what  they  considered  the  property  of 
God,  ^  and  that,  in  performing  devastation  on  so 
wide  a  scale,  they  shoidd  have  regarded  minute 
parochial  distinctions  with  such  considerate  ac^ 
curacy. 

On  the  evening  of  his  march  from  KinnMS,  he 
quartered  his  army  in  the  wood  of  TillilH>dy,  near 
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-  -  -  '  *   ^ 

rAHoA;  which  town,  aa  eren  a  cavalier  historian^ 
owns,  the  Irish  <<  did  barbarously  plunder."  He 
and  his  chief  officers  were  here  entertained  at 
dinner  in  a  sumptuous  style  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
and  Lord  Erskine ;  who,  though  no  doubt  offended 
at  the  devastations  of  the  Irish  in  their  town  and 
lordship,  seem  to  l^ve  been  nevertheless  disposed 
4U3  mucdi  by  loyal  feeling  as  by  fear,  to  show  civility 
Jo  the  king's  servants. 

The  pestilence  alone  saved  Stirling  from  the 
visit  and  spoliation  to  which,  as  a  zealous  Covenant- 
ing town,  it  would  have  now  in  all  probability  been 
«ubjected  by  Montrose.  Afraid  to  approach  it, 
be  did  not  cross  the  Forth  by  its  celebrated  bridge, 
but,  marching  ei^t  miles  farther  up,  passed  through 
the  fords  of  the  Frew,  so  remarkable  for  the  transit 
which  Prince  Charles  Stuart  made  a  century  after* 
wards  over  the  river  at  the  same  place.  He  then 
drew  his  army  through  the  lully  grounds  in  the 
centre  of  Stirlmgshire,  apparently  designing  to  fall 
down  upon  Glasgow,  which  was  the  only  consider- 
able town  in  the  south  of  Scotland  now  free  of  the 
pli^fue.  But,  before  executing  that  purpose,  he 
was  overtaken  by  Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  and  obliged 
to  come  to  an  engagement. 
'  The  Covenanting  army  had  marched  close  upon 
his  track  down  Glendevon,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  day's  march  behind.  In  passing  along,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  caused 
jhia  men  to  bum  Menstrie  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Stirlmg,  (secretary  to  King  Charles,)  and 
Airthrie,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Graham  of 
Brafco,  uncle  to  Montrose,  in  revenge  for  the  con- 
flagration of  his  own  house  and  estate  by  the  Mac- 
le^is.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  of 
^ar^  informing  him  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
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army,  his  house  of  Alloa  shopld  endure  the  eame 
fate,  in  expiation  of  the  hospitality  which  he  had 
shown  to  the  great  puhlic  enemy. 

While  the  army  was  on  this  march,  it  was  re- 
'Bolyed  that  the  Earls  of  Lanark,  Glencaini,  and 
Eglintoune,  should  advance  to  the  west  country, 
where  their  vassals  lay,  and  there  endeavour  to 
raise  an  army,  which  should  intercept  Montrose  as 
he  went  soudiward,  or  drive  him  hack  for  destmo* 
tion  upon  the  main  hody  under  Greneral  BailKe. 

Before  the  army  had  come  to  Stirling  bridge,  it 
was  reinforced  by  twelve  hundred  of  Argyle's  re* 
tainers.  But  here  a  great  defection  had  nearly 
taken  place.  The  three  Fife  raiments,  which  had 
iQready  once  deserted,  and  which  had  only  been 
brought  back  by  a  fear  that  Montrose  was  about  to 
descend  upon  their  own  district,  now  sedng  him 
clear  over  the  Forth,  and  far  away  from  their  pro- 
perty, stopped  short  at  the  bridge,  and  could  upon 
no  accoimt  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  officers  to 
proceed  farther.  These  men,  according  to  Bishop 
Wishart,  were  well  enough  inclined  to  the  cause, 
there  being  perhaps  no  Strict  in  Scotland  whidi 
had  acted  with  such  uniform  zeal  for  the  Covenant 
as  fife ;  but  they  were  men  of  peaceful  habitat-* 
generally  shop-keepers  or  artizans,  and  many  of 
them  fishermen  and  sailors  who  had  scarcely  ever 
before  done  duty  or  business  of  any  sort  upon 
shore.  They  had  also  an  ominous  recollection  «f 
the  slaughter  which  Montrose  had,  leas  thaa  a 
twelvemonth  before,  committed  at  Tippennuir 
upon  their  friends  and  cx>imtrymen.  Every  thing 
considered,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
three  thousand  men,  who  had  been  called  to  fbnn 
about  the  third' of  an  army  for  the  defence  of  all 
8cot]aa[idf  though  enly  themselves  having  a  Buoate 
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finBCtiohal  int^est  in  it,  should  pause  before  ren- 
tvahag  themselves  upon  an  expedition  at  once  so 
pregnant  with  danger,  and  in  the  object  of  which 
l^y  had  so  little  concern. 

But  whatever  m^ht  be  the  prudential  sentiments 
of  these  poor  men,  they  were  not  destined  to  stand 
proof  against  a  sentiment  of  a  different  nature 
which  was  now  put  into  operation.  The  leaders 
^  the  three  various  regiments  (the  Lairds  of  Cambo^ 
Ferny,  and  Fordel)  perceiving  that,  in  the  extre- 
mity to  which  things  nad  arrived,  nothing  coidd  pre- 
vail with  them  but  the  fervour  of  religion,  thought 
proper  to  command  the  ministers  who  had  accom<» 
panied  them  from  their  respective  parishes,  to  go 
through  their  ranks,  and,  by  preaching,  praying, 
and  the  use  of  their  great  personal  influence,  oblige 
them  *^  to  go  out  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty."  It  might  truly  be  said  in  the  pre- 
tent  case  that  arma  cesserunt  togce  ;  for  what  the 
military  word  of  command  had  altogether  failed  to 
do,  was  effectually  performed  by  these  sacred  and 
esteemed  persons.  Fairly  overcome  by  the  <<  jolly 
talea,**  as  Guthry  calls  them,  of  their  clergy,  and 
•aauredy  moreover,  that  they  should  be  discharged 
in  a  dav  or  two,  on  the  westland  army  coming  up 
wader  Lanark  and  his  coadjutors,  the  unhappy  fife 
men,  in  number  about  three  thousand,  went  de- 
votedly on  to  the  fatal  field  from  which  so  few  of 
them  were  destined  to  return. 

While  ihey  had  been  standing  irresolute  on  the 
nortli  aide  of  the  Forth,  an  incident  took  place  on 
the  south  side,  at  head-quarters,  which  showed  that 
the  very  general  of  this  ill-starred  army  was  him- 
self indined  to  desert  the  cause*  To  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  his  own  narrative  may  be  quoted. 
^  A  little  above  the  park,  (that  is^  tli9  King  s 
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Park  «t  Stirling,)  I  halted  until  the  Fife  raiments 
were  brought  up,  hearing  that  the  rebels  werer 
marched  towards  Kilsyth.  After  the  upcoming  «f 
those  regiments,  the  Marquis  of  Arg^le,  £arl  of 
Crawford,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  E^l  of  Tulliebardine,  the  Lords  Eldbo  and 
Balcarras,  with  some  others,  came  up.  My  lonl 
marquis  asked  me  what  was  next  to  be  donob  I 
answered,  the  direction  should  come  from  Yob  lord* 
ship  and  those  of  the  committee.  My  lord  de* 
manded,  what  reason  was  for  that  ?  I  answered,  I 
found  myself  so  slighted  in  every  thing  belonging 
to  a  conmiander-in-chief,  that,  for  the  short  time 
I  was  to  stay  with  them,  I  would  absolutely  sub- 
mit to  their  direction,  and  follow  it.  The-marquB 
desired  me  to  explain  myself ;  which  I  did  in  three 
particulars,  sufficiently  known  to  my  Iwd  marqaiB 
and  the  other  lords  and  gentlemen  then  piesait.  I 
told  his  lordship,  (1,)  Prisoners  of  all  sorts  were 
exchanged  without  my  knowledge ;  the  traffickers 
therein  received  paaseilrom  others,  and  sometimes 
passing  within  two  miles  of  me,  did  neither  acquaint 
me  with  their  business,  nor,  at  their  return,  whone^ 
or  in  what  posture,  they  had  left  the  enemy :  (%) 
While  I  was  present,  others  did  sometimes  unaer- 
take  the  command  of  the  army :  (3,  And  how  se- 
vere is  the  sarcasm  implied  against  Argylel) 
Without  either  my  order  or  knowledge,  fire  was 
raised,  and  that  destroyed  which  might  have  been 
a  recompense  to  some  good  deserver,  for  wbicfa  I 
would  not  be  answerable  to  the  public  AU  which 
things  considered,  I  should  in  any  thing  freely  give 
my  own  opinion,  but  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  and  the  rather  because  that  was  the 
last  day  of  my  undertaking.**^^  •- 
To  understand  fully  the  meaning  of.  this  jBtmgv 
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oDllision,  the  reader  must  be  made  aware  that,  af- 
tOT  returning  from  the  ineffectual  chase  of  Mon- 
trose across  the  Ahnond,  Baillie,  fairly  disgusted 
with  the  suspicions  and  aspersions  to  which  his 
name  was  exposed,  resigned  his  place  into  the 
Bands  of  Parliament,  and  was  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  prevailed  on  to  continue  a  fortnight 
longer  in  command  without  commission ;  of  which 
fimod,  it  appeared  the  last  day  was  now  arriyed. 
Haying,  even  upon  this  last  march,  received  addi- 
Itional  cause  of  offence ;  having,  as  would  seem, 
l>een  deprived  of  the  r  most  common  privileges  of 
^  commander,  by  the  impertinent  superiors  with 
whom  he  was  saddled,  and  had  his  honourable  sol- 
^iorly  mind  shocked  by  the  private  revenges  which 
«iie  of  these  personages  conceived  himself  at  li- 
berty to  wreak  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  army 
■upon  his  own  account ;  he  had  at  length  come  to 
Aat  state  of  feeling  upon  the  subject,  which  men 
4mly  know  when  despair  and  disgust  have  tmited 
to  render  them  indifferent  to  all  results.  He  may 
jhftve  still  retained  a  lingering  hope  of  success  in 
4he  conflict  about  to  take  place ;  but  the  predomi* 
Bani  feeling  in  his  mind  must  have  been  that  one 
aosoat  amioying  to  a  professional  soldier  like  him, 
mod  consequently  most  ominous  of  evil  fortune  in 
Jns4»se,  that,  even  though Jie  were  to  dolus  duty 
with  never  so  much  zeal  and  accuracy,  its  proper 
efiects  would  be  defeated,  and  he,  in  either  result, 
would  not  get  his  due  share  of  credit. 
'  It  being  determined  by  the  committee  at  th« 
£ing'fl  Park,  that  the  army  should  approach  Mon* 
Croae,  it  was  led  forward  that  day  (August  14)  by 
£reneral  Baillie,  to  Denny,  where  it  crossed  the 
Carron,  and  from  thence  forward  to  a  place  called 
•HollanLush,  about  four,  ^es  east  of  Kilsyth^ 
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where  it  was  encamped  for  the  night.  Next  inom* 
ing  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  lingered  a& 
night  at  Stirling,  crossed  oyer  the  hills,  aad  paa») 
ing  the  Carron  hy  a  ford  near  Buckiehiiniy  wMdb 
still  bears  his  name,  came  up  to  the  camp.^  Hia 
lordship  immediately  went  into  the  general's  tent» 
and  inquiring,  <<  What  of  the  rebels  ?**  was  inform* 
ed  by  BailHe  that  they  were  lying  at  Elikjrtk 
^<  May  we  not  advance  nearer  them  ?"  aaked  the 
marquis.  Baillie  answered  that  the  army  was  near 
9nough  to  them  if  it  was  not  to  fight  them,  and 
pointed  out  to  his  lordshq)  the  difficulty  of  the 
ways  through  which  they  would  hate  to  make  any 
advance. 

But  the  better  sense  of  this  commander,  wUch 
told  him  the  peculiar  hazard  of  assailing  Montnwa 
in  his  advantageous  position  over  so  rough  a  oomip 
try,  and  which  showed  to  him  the  general  abawd^ 
ity  of  fighting  with  an  enemy  at  the  very  moment 
when  reinforcements  were  expected,  was  lost  upui 
Argyle ;  and,  some  other  members  of  the  commit^ 
tee  being  called  and  consulted,  it  was  resolved^ 
against  the  will  of  the  general,  that  they  shoidd 
proceed  immediately  and  directly  to  battle.  The 
army  was  then  dragged  throu^  ^e  corn-fields  and 
over  the  braes,  towards  Kilsyth,  on  the  hiUs  whom 
which  they  understood  Montrose's  men  lay  awat^ 
ing  them. 

When  the  royalist  general  saw  the  immenee 
hosts  of  the  enemy  moving  slowly  and  withdifficahf 
.through  the  countrv  below  him,  he  felt  such  a  tida 
of  joy  rush  through  his  breast,  as  a  soldier  of  Ua 
character  might  be  supposed  to  experience  whm 
suddenly  assured  of  a  victory  which  shall  give  him 
possession  of  a  kingdom.  Knowing  as  he  did  the 
^nperiority  of  his  men^  as  well  aa  of  the  cuciiin!' 
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stances  itnder  which  he  must  fight ;  assured  of  the 
rashness  and  foolishness  under  which  the  enemy 
was  acting,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  fight- 
ing them  before  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
western  levies,  he  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
gaining  another  victory ;  a  victory  which,  different 
from  sdl  he  had  yet  won,  wotdd  at  once  give  him 
the  mastery  of  Scotland,  and  by  enabling  him  to 
accomplish  his  warmest  and  most  ambitious  wish, 
that  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of  his  sovereign, 
make  him  that  sovereign's  greatest  subject. 

After  a  toilsome  and  disorderly  march  across 
the  coimtry,  the  Covenanting  army  arrived  at  a 
place  near  Auchindogh,  two  miles  east  from  Kil- 
syth, where,  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  proceed 
any  iarther  for  the  bogs,  Baillie  formed  them  in  ar- 
ray, and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  there  willing- 
ly sat  down  to  awut  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
But,  although  this  position  was  such  that  twenty 
men  could  not  have  anywhere  found  an  avenue 
of  approach  to  his  front,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
retain  it.  The  committee,  as  if  resolved  to  disap- 
point him  in  all  the  cautious  measures  he  wished 
to  take,  came  up  as  he  was  marshalling  the  army, 
and  pointing  to  a  hill  on  the  right,  which  was  very 
near  that  on  which  the  enemy  lay,  asked  him  if  it 
wofokltiot  be  a  better  position.  He  answered,  that 
he  not  only  conc«ived  that  ground  to  be  bad,  but 
he  fi^  assured  that  the  enemy  could,  if  they  plea- 
sed, anticipate  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  Their 
lordships  requested  that  some  competent  persons 
might  be  sent  to  view  and  report  upon  the  ground, 
which  was  done;  and  in  the  meantime  Baillie 
went)  with  Lords  Elcho  and  Burleigh,  to  dress  the 
regiments  on  the  right.  Not  long  i^r,  the  gene- 
ibI,  .being  aent  for  by  the  committee,  and  having 
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gone  before  them  with  the  two  loryle  who  Mtmd^ 
ed  him,  was  informed  that  it  was  the  general  ajpif* 
nion,  in  consideration  of  the  rebels  being  now  d^ 
covered  in  retreat  westwards^  that  that  hill  would 
be  the  most  adyantageoos  position  they  could  aa- 
sume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baillie  ej^ertod  himadf- 
to  show  the  contrary ;  they  all  agreed,  widi  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Balcairasy  that  the  anny  ahonld' 
be  led  forward  to  the  hill« 

Baillie  immediately  took  measures  for  ohe3riiig 
the  command  of  his  superiors.  The  horse  and  Im 
regular  soldiars,  who  had  stood  at  the  right  of  llie 
army  in  its  array,  he  ordered  to  hce  about  to  thfr 
nght  and  march  on  in  their  present  order,  inteiid- 
ing  that,  when, they  arriyed  on  their  new  gronnd, 
they  should  face,  hack  to  the  left,  and  so  reaone 
their  first  arrangenkent  in  tl^.briefest  possible  uptuee 
of  time,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  easa  The 
great  masses  of  volunteer  foot  moved  in  the  same 
way.  Unfortunately,  when  they  reached  the  hill, 
although  they  received  no  impediment  or  disturb- 
ance from  the  enemy,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  had 
taken  place  in  their  arrangement ;  some  of  the  le- 
giments  assuming  places,  at  the  command  of  Ai^ 
gyle,  upon  which  Baillie  had  not  calculated,  while 
certain  individual  soldiers  took  the  libcstv  of 
moving  altogether  at  their  own  will  througlMBt 
the  field ;  and  thus,  even  at  the  moment  when  the 
battle  commenced,  the  general  was  totally  unable 
to  make  those  comprehensive  arrangements,  orissae 
those  decisive  orders,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
give  an  army  even  the  chance  of  success  in  a  pbch* 
ed  figbt.^^ 

Every  external  .drcumstance  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^vourable  to  Montrose.  He  had  made  a 
deliberate  choice  of  die  ground  wUch  aeemed  beit 
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Attit^  6m*  his  own  views.  He  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  clnstet  of  cottages  and  gardens  winch  lay 
in  advance  df  his  position.  He  had  prepared  his 
men  in  the  most  approved  manner,  by  refresh- 
ments and  by  encoura^ng  speeches,  for  the  ren- 
coonter. 

As  the  Covenanters  were  taking  np  their  ground 
on  the  opposite  hill,  he  sent  a  trumpeter  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  bat- 
tle ;  to  which  they  answered,  in  their  infatuation, 
with  a  shout  of  joy  and  defiance.^^ 

But,  although  Montrose  and  his  men  had  both 
alike  expressed  the  strongest  desire  of  coming  to  an 
immediate  engagement,  a  peculiar  feature  was  now 
observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
first  seemed  calculated  to  restore  the  balance  of 
advantage,  and  therefore  occasioned  some  depres- 
sion of  spirits  in  the  royal  host.  The  horse  regi- 
ment which  first  took  up  its  position  opposite  to 
tfaem,  was  one  of  cuirassiers.  When  the  royalists 
saw  the  breast-plates  of  these  men  glittering  in  the 
sun,  they  could  not  help  expressing  some  reluc- 
tance to  charge  them,  complaining  that  they  had 
to  fight  men  clad  in  iron,  on  whose  pei'sons  their 
Swords  cotild  be  of  no  avail.  Montrose  soon 
heard  the  muttering  which  went  along  the  line ; 
and  he  no  sooner  heard  it,  than  his  ready  genius 
iRiggested  an  idea,  by  which  he  might  not  only  ob- 
viate the  evil  effects  which  it  was  calculated  to 
produce,  but  even  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the 
circumstance  which  occasioned  it.  <*  Gentlemen," 
he  said  to  the  cavalry  around  him,  <<  do  you  see 
these  cowardly  rascals  whom  you  beat  at  Tipper- 
nrair,  at  Auldearn,  and  at  Alford  I  Their  officers, 
I  declare,  have  at  last  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
tbem  agaiB  before  you,  without  first  securing  them 
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against  your  blowffwtth  coats  of  mail:  Tdtbolr 
eontempt  of  them,  we'll  fight  them,  if  jroa  pleaie, 
in  our  shirts."  ^«  With  that,  he  threw  off  his  (rm 
coat  and  waistcoat,  buckled  up  the  sleeres  of  Ins 
shirt,  and,  drawing  his  sword  with  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar resolution  and  ferocity,  immediately  stood  be* 
fore  his  army,  a  perfect  living  statue  or  modd  of 
all  that  can  be  conceived  terrific  in  the  upfom/Ofem 
of  a  soldier.  His  cavalry,  who  heard  his  address 
were  the  first  to  imitate  his  example ;  and  hwet 
them  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  soon  oprsid 
to  the  remoter  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  aad  Irisb. 
The  proposal  being  warmly  recommended  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  it  was  everjrwhere  received  with 
applause.  The  horsemen  contented  themsdvea 
with  merely  taking  off  their  upper  garmmits,  and 
buckling  up  their  shirt  sleeves ;  but  the  foot  strip* 
ped  their  whole  persons,  even  to  their  feet,  retain- 
ing only  their  shirts,  the  skirts  of  which  they  tied 
betwixt  their  legs,  while  they  also  bared  their 
arms  to  the  shoulder.  The  people  of  this  district 
of  Scotland  still  retain  a  terrible  remembrance  of 
Montrose's  naked  cmny,  which  fought,  they  sayi 
more  like  butchers  than  soldiers.  ^^ 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  precipitate  diafge 
of  some  of  the  Covenanting  horse  re^ments  upon 
the  cottage-gardens  in  which  Montrose  had  plant- 
ed his  advanced  guard.  This  was  done  bdbre  the 
foot  regiments  marching  in  the  rear  had  come  up 
to  their  places,  and  without  any  order  from  the 
general,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  did 
not  think  it  yet  time  to  give  the  pn^;>er  word  or 
sign  of  battle.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  miataken 
notion  which  prevailed  in  this  portion  of  the  par* 
liamentary  army,  that  Montrose's  men  were  draw- 
ing; themselves  off  along  a  concealed  v^y  to  tho 
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w«sl«  Thfty  bad  BOfm-oeesaion  to  rvL%  thtSr  rash- 
Bess;  fin*  the  royal  nrasketeen  fired  upon  tbem 
with  sncii  elfect  from  behind  their  walls,  that  they 
were  almost  immediatdly  obliged  to  turn  back  dis- 
comfited* 

The  Highlanders  who  stood  nearest  to  this 
pointy  when  they  pereeived  the  Covenanters  re- 
tire^ rushed  np  the  hUl^  with  the  intention  of  as- 
mtUxBg  the  advanced  party ;  and  thus  a  party  of 
Montrose's  troops  made  as  grievoos  a  mistake,  by 
«ctii^  without  orders,  as  had  just  been  committed 
widi  iatal  consequences  by  the  Covenanters.  But 
iiere,  it  must  be  fdlowed,  the  erring  party  atoned  by 
thmr  oondnet  for  the  impropriety  of  its  principle. 
Being  diarged,  almost  immediately  after  uiey  came 
«p^  by  three  large  troops  of  horse,  and  a  body  of 
■bent  two  thousand  infantry,  comprehending  the 
-very  flower  of  the  Presbyterian  army,  they  exhi- 
iiited  so  little  apprehension,  as  to  leap  over  the 
wall  which  intervened  between  them ;  then,  rush- 
lag  forward,  in  a  cowering  posture,  to  avoid  the 
iNidletB  of  the  enemy,  they  actually  met  the  attack 
of  the  overwhelming  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
annihilate  them,  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand ; 
iqvpareBtly  determined  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
whole  duty  of  fighting  the  opposite  army,  and  con- 
sent thai  their  general  andcompanions  shouldremain 
belmidy  as  mere  witnesses  of  their  valour.  The 
foremoert  man  of  this  gallant  but  imprudent  little 
party  was  Donald,  the  son  of  John  Muidartach, 
the  captain  or  chieftun  of  Clanranald.  It  is  re- 
corded of  this  intrepid  youth,  by  the  historian  of 
^ioB  fiimily,^^  that,  being  at  first  behind  the  Mac- 
leaiis,  he  burst  fairly  through  that  tardier  clan, 
with  all  his  mra,  and,  leaping  a  deep  ditch,  broke 
IB  Bp<m  the  serried  host  opposed  to  him.   He  wa]» 

VOL.  u.  I 
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immediately  followed  by  Patrick  MaegregOFy^  tb* 
chief  of  that  renowned  dan,  (who  was  surnamed 
Caocli^  on  account  of  his  mad  valour,  and  whose 
retainere  on  this  day  formed  one  regiment  with  the 
men  of  Clanranald.)  The  Macleans  were  the 
next  who  came  up  to  the  dangerous  and  unequal 
contest.  MacCol  went  only  a  little  behind,  lead* 
ing  a  third  body,  with  which,  on  seeing  the  two 
first  to  be  so  grievously  overmatched,  he  speedily 
rushed  forward  to  their  assistance.^'' 

But  all  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  this  party, 
even  assisted  as  it  was  by  their  wild  appearance, 
would  have  soon  proved  of  little  avail  against  the 
weighty  host  opposed  to  them,  if  Montrose  himr 
self  had  not  taken  measures  for  their  relief.  That 
general,  on  seeing  them  advance,  had  been  much 
chagrined  by  their  imprudence.  Yet  when  ooce 
he  saw  them  engage  with  such  spirit,  his  heart 
could  not  long  refuse  to  sympathize  with  and  par* 
don  an  act  which  was  dictated  by  a  feeling  so  kin- 
dred to  his  own.  Afraid,  moreover,  that  if  they 
should  be  beat  back,  an  example  of  flight  might  be 
set  before  the  eyes  of  his  main  body,  he  saw  rea* 
son,  in  prudence  as  well  as  in  feeling,  for  sending 
a  party  to  their  relief.  Here,  however,  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  occurred.  No  portion  of  his  ar- 
jny  seemed  willing  to  undertake  what  appeared  a 
duty  of  such  hazard. 

In  this  exigency,  and  when  the  fate  of  the  High- 
land party,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army, 
seemed  just  arriving  at  a  crisis,  Montrose  accom- 
plished his  object  by  one  of  those  master-strdces 
of  military  policy  and  address  which  distinguished 
him  so  much  as  a  commander.  Riding  up  to  his 
faithful  counsellor  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Airly, 
who  was  standing  at  the  he^id  of  his  family  troopi 
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he  exclaimed,  ^'  You  see,  my  lord,  into  what  a 
hose-net  these  poor  fellows  have  got  themselves^ 
by  their  ill-advised  daring.     They  must  certainly 
be  trampled  in  the  dirt  by  the  enemy's  horse,  if 
not  speedily  relieved.    I  venture  to  apply  to  your 
lordship  for  this  purpose,  because  the  eyes  of  all 
the  officers  are  fixed  upon  you,  as  alone  worthy  of 
sndi  a  piece  of  precedency,  and  because  it  seems 
proper  that  an  error  which  has  been  committed  by 
the  fool-hardiness  of  youth,  should  be  corrected  by 
the  veteran  discretion  and  considerate  valour  of  so; 
venerable  a  warrior  as  your  lordship.   Forward,  iu^ 
the  name  of  God  I  and  show  these  mad  lads,  tha^  • 
clever  as  they  think  themselves,  they  may  still  be' 
beholden  occasionally  to  older  men  than  them- 
selves."    Lord  Airly,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, set  oS  with  his  squadron  of  Ogilvies,  to  assist  - 
the  over-matched  Highlanders ;  and  with  such  spi- - 
lit  did  he  make  the  charge,  that  the  Covenanters 
instantly  gave  back,  and  fortune  again  inclined  'vx 
favour  of  the  royalists. 

'  When  Baillie  saw  his  men  reeling,  he  rode  back- 
wards to  the  rear,  where  the  Fife  regiments^  and 
oth^  bodies,  had  been  placed  as  a  reserve,  intend- 
ing to  bring  them  up  to  the  support  of  the  front. 
But  these  unwilling  soldiers  no  sooner  saw  their 
hone  give  ground,  than,  thinking  the  day  was  ir- 
recoverably lost,  they  broke  and  fled.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  main  body  of  Montrose's  army,  seeing 
the  success  of  the  Highland  party  and  the  Ogil- 
vies,  raised  a  teiTific  shout,  and  dashed  forward 
upon  the  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy.  Depress- 
ed by  the  irresolution  of  their  fellows,  and  terrified 
beyond  measure  by  the  appearance  of  the  naked 
and  Ravage-looking  royalists,  these  troops  stood  no 
longer  in  a  body^  but,  turning  away  from  the  bat* 
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tle^  dispersed  themBelves  in  every  dixeetioii  over 
the  wide  irregular  country  behind  them. 

Montrose's  men  immemately  gave  chase ;  and» 
as  they  were  in  general  more  agile,  and  in  fresher 
condition  than  the  fagidFes,  they  OYertook  them» 
and  put  ihem  to  deirth  in  great  numbora.  Thet 
Tery  horse  of  the  Coyenanters,  am<»g  whom  the 
nobles  and  officers  are  said  to  have  been  forenKOSty 
did  a  ffreat  deal  of  mischief  to  the  foot,  by  lidiog 
over  them  in  their  haste  to  escape*  The  mimber 
filain  in  the  battle,  on  either  side,  was  very  small; 
but,  daring  the  chase,  almost  the  whole  aix  thou- 
sand foot^  who  had  composed  the  Covenanting  ar* 
ny^  fell  nnder  the  cruel  daymore.  Their  hwae 
alone,  escaped  in  any  considerable  numbers,  the 
royalists  being  so  much  impeded  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  foot,  tbit  they  scarcely  overtodc  any  fugi- 
tives who  had  the  advantage  oi  being  mounted* 
Among  them,  the  officers  and  nobility,  with  hard- 
ly any  exception,  achieved  their  escape ;  no  per- 
sons of  distinction  being  lefi  behind  on  the  field, 
besides  Sir  William  Murray  of  Blebo,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Amot,  and  Col^mels  Dyce  and 
Wallace^  all  of  whom  received  quarter,  and  wen 
honourably  entertained  by  Montrose^  who  subse- 
quently liberated  them  on  parole.  The  fugitive 
officers  chiefly  fled  towards  Stirlmg,  which  they  at. 
first  thought  of  attempting  to  hold  out  against  the 
enemy,  though  they  id'terwards  saw  it  fit  to  seek 
less  conspicuous  places  of  refuge.  The  Marquia 
of  Argyle  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  the  litlk 
port  of  South  Queensferry,  upwards  of  twenty  milea 
from  the  fatal  field,  where,  taking.boat,  he  got  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Frith  oi  Forth,  and  im- 
mediately causing  the  sails  to  be  unfurled^  atood 
far  ont  to  the  opea  %«ei*   'IX^i^  Q»«liaK 
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remark,  with  malicions  triumph,  that  this  was  the 
third  time  that  his  lordship  had  been  indebted  to  a 
boat  for  protection  from  Montrose. 

It  Would  appear,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  car- 
nage which  followed  this  conflict,  was  by  many  de- 
grees more  extensive  and  unsparing  than  what  had 
ensued  upon  any  other  of  Montrose's  victories. 
According  to  the  Red  Book  of  Clanranald — fit 
name  for  a  record  of  such  doings — the  royalists 
<'  continued  a  great  part  of  the  day,  pursuing  and 
killing  the  enemy/'  The  earliest  translator  of 
Wishart,  with  still  more  emphatic  simplicity  of 
expression,  says  that  <<  the  victorious  pursuers  had 
the  killing  of  l^iem  for  fourteen  miles ;"  a  space 
equal  to  twenty-five  by  English  measurement.^^ 
Wishart  and  Guthry  make  the  number  of  the  slain 
amount  to  seven  thousand ;  and  it  was  not  pro- 
bably much  less.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  writer 
of  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish,  many  of 
the  peasantry  were  involved  in  the  slaughter ;  and 
even  at  the  late  period  when  the  author  wrote,^^ 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event,  there 
were  still  innumerable  traditionary  recollections 
among  the  people,  of  the  bloody  circumstances  of 
the  day.  One  has  been  particularized  by  the  sta- 
tist: An  aged  countryman  having  fled  from  the 
scene  of  horror,  with  four  sons,  was  overtaken  by 
the  pursuers,  and,  being  suspected  by  them  of  ha- 
ving been  engaged  in  the  battle,  although  in  reality 
he  was  mnocent,  they  immediately  hewed  him  down 
with  their  swords.  His  sons  clung  around  him, 
to  shield  his  person,  or  plead  for  mercy ;  but  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  in  that  very  posture,  and 
now  lie  inteired  in  one  tomb.^^ 

TbeFifeTegiments,  nunilbering  abo\xX  tVw^ft  \>c\«vjl- 
963(iA -xMi»/aitbo^gh  pbe<?d  in  the  Ye,«iv,>w«^^  ^^• 
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first  to  retreat,  suflEered  particularly  on  tinsfiitd  cby. 
It  would  indeed  appear,  that  a  mere  wreck  or  m- 
dow  of  this  unfortunate  body  returned  to  the  com* 
ty  from  which  it  had  been  so  cruelly  and  basdy 
abstracted.  A  remark  made,  seyenty  years  nhtoTf 
by  an  aged  Highlander  who  had  been  present  and 
a^ted  in  their  slaughter,  may  perhaps  give  the 
reader  a  more  yiyid  idea  of  the  circumstances  than 
any  rounded  detail.  **  It  was  a  braw  day,  VjI* 
syth  I"  this  veteran  would  say,  with  a  grim  smile; 
<<*  at  every  stroke  I  gave  with  my  broadsword  that 
day,  I  cut  an  ell  o'  breeks  I"  ^— alloding  to  the 
dress  of  his  Lowland  antagonists. 

.  It  is  recorded,  moreover,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Anstmther,  in 
fife,  that  so  great  an  antipathy  did  the  people  of 
that  part  of  the  country  conceive  and  retam  for  the 
military  life,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  thdr 
friends  at  Kilsyth,  that,  during  a  space  of  twenty 
years  preceding  1790,  when  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  had  intervened  since  the  dreadful  day, 
only  one  man  out  of  the  whole  parish  had  been 
known  to  become  a  soldier. 

'  The  reader,  when  he  peruses  this  bloody  rela* 
tion,  may  perhi^  be  disposed  to  inquire,  why 
Montrose  did  not  rather  spare  the  lives  of  his  van* 
quished  coimtrymen,  and  content  himself  with 
merely  taking  them  prisoners.'^  The  only  answer 
which  can  be  returned  to  the  question,  is,  thsit 
having  no  garrisons  or  fortified  towns  in  his  an 
terest,  where  he  could  dispose  of  prisoners,  and 
finding  that  the  Jesuitism  of  his  enemies  tangfal 
them  to  consider  it  no  wrong  to  break  a  parole 
with  him,  and  even  enter  once  more  into  serriea 
against  him,  he  waa  eon^peUed  to  adopt  a  princqde 
of  uncompronttimig  «x\«ciiKi&a^By»^«k'^^^  «m 
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wMcb  fwoMised  him  the  nkimate  mastery  over  the 
CoyengBting  goyemmenty  at  which  he  tumed.  The 
whole  eiremnstaiioes  under  which  he  fought — his 
slight  tenure  of  command  ov^  his  fiMrces,^  his  ne- 
ceissity  of  rapid  movements,  his  uncertain  and  per- 
petually fluctuating  strength,  but,  more  than  all, 
his  lialHlity,  imd  that  of  his  men,  to  be  seized  every 
day  and  put  to  death  as  traitors,  demanded  that  he 
sheidd  act  in  the  way  he  did.  The  historians  who 
stigmatize  his  proceedings  with  such  epithets  as 
savage  and  mcmstrous,  seem  to  have  quite  forgot 
that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign,  his 
enemies  had  placed  him  beyond  the  pale  of  Ikh 
nourable  warfare— ^had  reduced  him,  in  fact,  to 
the  condition  of  an  outlaw  or  a  pirate — ^by  their 
acts  of  excommunication  and  foifeiture.  Could 
it  be  uiyuBt— was  it  not,  rather,  perfectly  fair- 
that  an  army  which,  if  beaten,  was  sure  to  be  hang- 
edy  should,  when  victorious,  put  those  who  threat- 
ened it  with  that  fate  to  the  sword  ? 

It  is,  abstractly,  very  difficult  for  men  sitting  in 
ike  peace  and  security  of  the  present  century,  and 
whose  minds  have  omy  been  accustomed  to  judge 
of  humanity  in  private  life,  to  say  what  is  humane 
or  what  is  inhumane,  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  warfare 
which  obtained  in  a  remote  and  barbarous  aee. 
The  probability  is — and  the  present  writer,  for  his 
own  part,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such 
was  Montrose's  own  sentiment  upon  the  subject-— 
that  the  unsparing  plan  was,  under  the  circum- 
Btaaces,  that  which  promised  the  speediest  conclu- 
aion  to  the  war,  and  which  was  therefore,  in  reali- 
ty, the  most  humane*  To  show  how  dififerently, 
at  least,  many  men  may  think  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  that,  amoii^  xVi^  >^\^- 
Jandenj^  m  descendanta  of  tlie  "vei^  t&fiSi  NJVtf^ 
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acted  with  what  is  considered  'such  imrelenting 
tmctdence  in  this  war,  an  idea  very  generally  pre- 
vails, that  Montrose  was  too  hesitating  and  too 
humane  a  commander ;  that  he  even,  by  permit* 
ting  his  own  generous  feelings  to  interfere  too  of- 
ten with  matters  of  general  policy,  protracted  the 
war  to  a  length  it  would  not  have  reached,  had  he 
been  every  thing  which  they  could  have  wished 
him*  <<  A  bloody  war,  a  short  one,"  is  a  maxim  * 
which  they  invariably  quote,  when  alluding  to  this 
question ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  various  commanders  who 
have  at  different  times  led  them  to  battle  against 
the  Saxon,  they  prefer,  by  many  degrees,  Alaster 
MacCol,  or  the  Viscount  Dundee,  to  him  whom  the 
Lowland  cavaliers  have  agreed  to  designate  ^  the 
great  Marquis."  But  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  settle 
this  question  in  favour  of  Montrose,  to  remind  the; 
reader  of  what  seems  to  be  now  a  recognised  prin- 
ciple in  war  of  all  descriptions,  that  no  general  who 
studies  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  either  iii  his 
own  army  or  that  of  his  opponent,  will  ever  be 
very  briUilntly  successful.  ^ 


f-    'tM     '       •  •  •  • 
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Gbu/.— Ifefhinks,  your  looks  are  saci,  jronr  diaer  amMdl*d. 
tlh  tiM  lata  OTMtimm  wiDoglit  tldi  oAbc«  ? 
aoC  disma  I'd ;  for  niccoux  i»  at  tiand. 

Henry  FT.  Part  I. 


s  Tictory  of  Kilsyth,  the  last  and  greatesi 
rose  ever  gained,  gave  him  for  the  time.pos-. 
n  of  the  whole  of  Scotland*  As  it  de|iriired 
iposite  party  of  every  thing  like  an  armyy  ^ 
ipletely  broke  up  their  goyemment.  GIen«> 
gmd  Cassilis  now  fled  over  to  Ireland  3  Argyle^ 
ford,  Lanark,  and  others,  took  refiige  within 
rtified  walls  of  Berwick*  Their  Parliament^ 
Seneral  Assembly,  every  organ  of  their  recent- 
astrous  power,  at  once  vanished ;  and  nothii^  | 

(ft  behind  bnt  this  red  and  triumphant  soldier,  ' 

AS  the  deeds  he  had  done  were  next  thing  to 
lions,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  this  snpersti- 
people  a  destroying  angel,  commissioned  by 
ipreme  Being  to  lay  waste  the  land.^ 
)mce  the  days  of  William  Wallace,**  says 
),  <<  or  rather  since  Fergus  the  Second,  [[a 
of  fabulous  Scottish  history,  when  the  whole 
iment  was  for  a  time  dissolved,]]  our  land  was 
in  the  present  condition.  *  «  *  % 
BiSy"  he  adda  at  another  place,  ^^  I  «ia%ni»r 
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zed)  and  cannot  see  to  my  mind's  satisfaction,  die 
reasons  of  the  Lord's  dealing  with  that  land.  The 
sins  of  all  ranks  there  I  know  to  he  great,  and  the 
late  mercies  of  God,  spiritual  and  temporal,  towards 
them  to  have  heen  many;  hut  what  means  the 
Lord,"  adds  this  daring  priest  of  the  Scottifih  ta* 
bernade,  ^^  so  far.  from  the  expectation  of  the  most 
clear-sighted,  to  humble  us  so  low,  and  by  his  im- 
mediate hand,  I  confess  I  knQw  not.'  «  »  «  • 
This  shame,"  he  continues,  <<  will  not  be  put  off 
us  for  an  age.  The  English  contemn  us  much  the 
mof  e :  they  have  sent  commisuoners  to  crare  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  from  us,  all  our  places  of  garri« 
sons  but  Berwick.'*^ 

It  was  the  very  worst  result  of  Montrose's  tjc- 
fory  over  their  government,  that  the  English,  ii^oee 
iiftvour  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  and  used  sudi 
unjustifiable  measures  to  procure,  and  npon  whom 
they  were  so  anxious  to  impose  their  own  favourite 
system  of  church-government,  took  occasion  from 
it  to  hold  them  cheap,  and  even  to  menace  them 
with  a  complete  discharge  from  their  service; 
which  they  were  now  the  better  fitted  to  do,  that 
they  had  just  gained  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  were  on  that 
account  enabled,  as  they  thought,  henceforth  to 
cope  with  the  cavaliers  single-handed.  The  Inde- 
pendents, at  least,  who  were  at  this  period  the 
greatest  enemies  the  Scots  had  to  contend  with 
in  their  endeavours  to  establish  Presbytery  in' Eng^ 
land,  entertained  these  views,  and  cherished  these 
sentiments,  without  the  least  disguise. 

The  local  disasters  of  the  country  were  not  less 

grievous  than  the^litical.     The  slaughter  of  Kil« 

ayth  had  filled  tiie  country  with  lamentation.    It 

WB8  even  judged  «o  «ra^t^m«QXV|  disasitnwft  tir 
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^ffaxpy  that,  for  the'firdt  time  such  a  lliiiig  bad  ever 
been  doQe  in  Scotland,  the  general  population  went 
into  mourning  on  account  of  it.  The  plague,  at 
the  same  time,  continued  to  ravage  the  central  dis* 
trict  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  capital  and  other 
principal  towns.  *^  Never/'  says  Baillie,  <<  was  such 
a  pest^  seen  in  Scotland:  That  it  should  have 
trysted  [[made  an  assignation  with]]  the  enemy  at 
that  time  and  place,  when  we  had  most  to  do  with 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  was  evidently  God's  hand." 

Montrose  remained  two  days  at  Kilsyth  to  re- 
fresh bis  men;  and  during  that  interval,  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  who  bad  much  reason  to  fear  his  veur 
geance,  sent  two  commissioners.  Sir  Robert  Dour 
glas  and  Mr  Archibald  Fleming,  to  propitiate  him, 
by  a  profession  of  their  submission  to  the  royal 
authority,  as  represented  by  his  person,  and  to  be-^ 
seech  his  mercy  upon  their  town,  which  they  iur 
treated  him  to  honour  with  a  visit.  After  such  a 
victory  as  that  of  Kilsyth,  his  first  motion  would 
have  unquestionably  been  towards  the  capital^ 
where,  by  seizing  the  seat  of  government,  and 
turning  the  artillery  of  the  state,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  enemy  which  had  just  quitted  it,  he  might  be 
sud  to  have  fixed  himself  in  his  conquest,  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  eradication.  But,  as 
Edinburgh  was  for  the  present  unapproachable,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  seizing  Glas- 
gow; to  which  town,  therefore,  he  marched  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle* 

Previously  to  his  removal  from  Kilsyth,  he 
thought  proper  to  send  Alaster  MacCol,  with  a 
strong  party,  into  Ayrshire,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
persing the  levies  which  had  been  there  mad^ 
against  him  by  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  GWcl- 
*faini«_.At  the  /ipproach  of  the  uk^L^ot-a^siYi^^t^ 
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■  tbok  ehipping  for  Irehnd, : 
AarfOcndtaraUnsdlo  theireeparatefaomeB.  Mio- 
Col  WM  neeifed  fay  tbe  whole  country  witli  At 
■Mt  tafnmaai  of  congratDlation  and  oA- 
OB,  eapectaUf  bj  all  euch  as  had  the  letul  iw 
■  to  Emt  that  tMr  loyalty  woald  he  suspect 
•d.    ^  nme  WM  be  treated  with  more  defereace 


a  1 

- 

*1 


Im  b]r  tbe  Coaten  of  LondouD,  the  wife  of  on 
«f  de  Tery  trinniTinte  who  might  be  aaiil  to  bare 
ntaaaged  die  iuiuiaut  goremment  from  iK  Iw- 
guuttRg.  It  is  told  of  tliis  lady,  that,  on  b«i^ 
vitttod  by  VbxCok  at  Loudoun  Caatte,  she  en- 
lmc«d  Iran  in  ber  nms,  feasted  him  eumptnoiulf, , 
•od  HBt  «  aeiTVit  uritli  Lis  party,  to  pay  her  »■ 
aneeta  to  lh»  Hanpds  oF  Montrose.^  Her  iaif- 
nipi  >0  dottbt,  BBtuipated  the  possibility  of  Hoi- 
ttMe  TWliag  bcr  bmband's  house  and  estate  wA 
Ae  &te  which  be  bed  already  awarded  to  thiM  rf 


AlnxMt  tbe  whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland  jisd 

the  ume  homage  to  the  conqueror,  and,  it  is  ta  tie 

.  anppoaed,  with  exactly  the  same  insincerity.    At 

Glasgow,  he  was  presented  with    ten  tlumBud 

merks,  and  treated  with  the  most  abject  polilewK 

Tbe  comities  of  Lenark,  Linlithgow,  and  Rn- 
frew,  compounded  for  mercy  with  sums  of  moo^ 
and  promises  of  ererlastiog  loyalty.  Ayn'i'" 
iu;reed  to  raise  four  thonsaud  men  for  bis  lerncs- 
Tbe  very  bnrghs  of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  noted  b  (O 
tilne  for  fanaticism,  condescended  to  pDrebiseUi 
mercy  upon  the  same  degrading  terms.  He  le- 
cetved  them  all  gnunously,  and  granted  themtiie 
protection  they  implored,  after  only  exacting  In* 
them  an  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  king. 

He  Btttyed  ah  GW%ov  \\t.ile  more  than  a  day ; 
it  b^ng  iQaa&<&>B)^  a!i<&ura^>iR,  ^^<faNA«& 
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atrict  ottlen  not  to  plunder,  and  even  punish 
QUO  or  two  such  offences  capitally,  they  could  n 
well  resist  the  temptations  which  so  closely  sn 
rounded  them  while  they  remained  in  the  midt 
of  a  large  and  wealthy  town.   Being  now  anxiou 
to  buy  golden  opinions  from  his  countrymen,  anc 
ir  possible  cause  them  to  soften  the  character 
which  his  unsparing  proceedings  in  the  north  had 
procured  him,  he  had  resolved  to  astonish  the 
slaves  who  lay  crouching  at  his  feet  with  a  cle-> 
mency  they  did  not  expect,  rather  than  to  take 
the  same  severe  measures  with  them  which  he 
had  taken  with  their  brethren  elsewhere.     He 
marched  out  of  Glasgow,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  on  Bothwell  Moor,  leaving 
with  the  citizens  permission  to  mount  a  guard  of 
their  own  order  upon  the  city,  and  to  defi^nd  their 
property  i^nst  the  attacks  of  his  men  by  all  the 
laeans  in  their  power.^ 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  having  not  yet  sent  in 

its  submission,  although  it  had  as  great  reason  to 

fear  his  anger  as  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom^ 

b»  now  dispatched  a  party  under  the  Master  of 

Napier  and  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  or-. 

era  to  summon  it,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  holding 

aty  to  proceed  against  it  with  fire  and  sword.   It 

as  another  object  of  this  expedition,  to  procure 

e  release  of  Lord  Ogilvie,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 

1  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  his  friends 

1  adherents,  who  had  lain  there  imprisoned  ever 

H)  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  who  had 

vly  been  in  expectation  of  immediate  execu- 

> 

greeably  to  his  orders,  the  party  thus  dispatch* 
vhich  chiefly  consisted  of  horse,  stopped  at 
istance  of  a  few  miles  from  town^  vl\»  oivc^  Xx> 

L.  Jl.  K  ^ 
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restrain  the  soldiers  from  all  private  acts  of  depredi* 
tion^  and  to  prevent  them  from  catching  the  plague. 
It  then  appeared  that  the  citizens  were  not  ao  nrach 
delayed  in  their  8uhmiB8ion>  hy  reMctance  to  make 
ity  as  hy  the  fear  of  its  not  behig  accepted—- >]iot  ao 
mnch  by  the  hope  of  defending  themsdveay  m  by 
the  despair  of  procuring  mercy.  Wisbart,  who 
was  one  of  the  cavalier  prisonersy  may  be  pennit* 
ted  to  describe  the  scene  of  terror  and  alarm  wUdi 
now  took  place  in  the  town,  and  the  negotialions 
which  subsequently  were  entered  into  for  mercy ; 
to  a  great  part  of  which  he  nrast  have  been  an  ear 
and  eye-witness. 

*^  When  the  news  of  their  approach  reached  die 
town,  an  universal  consternation  seized  all  ranks ; 
they  despaired  of  procuring  terms,  and  appeared 
as  frantic  as  if  the  dty  had  been  already  in  a  blaae, 
and  an  enraged  enemy  murdering  and  destroyiBf 
within  its  gates.  Many,  conscious  of  their  guih, 
accused  themselves  as  sacrilegious,  perjured,  and 
ungrateful  traitors,  and  imworthy  of  tnat  clemency 
and  forgiveness  for  which  they  so  ardently  prayed. 

<<  They  privately  made  application  to  toe  pri- 
soners, and,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  intreated 
them,  out  of  compassion  to  the  place,  which  was 
already  half  ruined  by  the  pestilence,  and  to  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
would  intercede  with  Montrose^  and  by  their  good 
offices  avert  that  rage,  which  they  now  acknoir' 
lodged  they  had  justly  provoked.  AH  their  hopei^ 
they  said,  were  centred  in  their  undertaking  thii 
generous  office,  as  the  only  mean  to  (Nreserv^  a  rak- 
ing city  from  utter  destruction.  They  acknowled- 
ged themselves  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
cJiaige,  but  solemnly  protested  that,  should  they  at 
this  time  experience  b\&  clemency  and  goodnev* 
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tbef  tlMNdd  atmie  for  their  former  rebellion  by 
$he  iBoat  exemplary  loyalty,  and  implicit  duty  and 
•bedieiiee. 

'^  The  prisoners,  whom,  not  lone  before,  the 
meanest  of  the  toob  had  treated  in  the  most  con* 
teeaptttona  and  despiteful  manner,  and  devoted  to 
Ihe  gibbet,  niimindfial  of  the  cruel  treatment  they 
Iwd  receiTedy-gave  words  of  enoonn^ment  to  the 
iakalHtanlis,  and  told  them,  that  neither  the  king 
^imielf,  not  Montrotehis  Heatenant,  had  any  plea- 
menre  iu  tbe  ruim  and  destruction  of  his  subjects, 
bnt  earnestly  wished  and  laboured  for  their  safety 
ajid  pro^t^ty,  eotdd  they  only  be  brought  to  see 
^  tbemselYes*  They  advised  them  forthwith  to 
^end  commissMiiMrB  to  Moaitrose,  to  implore  his 
pardon,  as  nothing  could  more  efiectnally  contri- 
bute to  molUfy  the  heart  of  a  conqueror  than  a 
apeedy  submission-^promising  to  intercede  with 
Montrose  in  thaw  behalf ;  and  tbey  did  not  doubt 
but  his  great  and  generous  soul  would  allow  itself 
to  be  oTercome  with  the  humble  intreatiea  and 
anpplications  of  a  distressed  city« 
'  <<  The  citiaens  ai  Edinburgh,  thus  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  snocess,  immediately  convened  the 
Ipwu-oooncil,  in  fxrder  to  make  choice  of  proper 
CQimsuisioners  to  send  to  Montrose.  These  com-^ 
miastonera  they  sent  along  with  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
tffti  and  Lord  Qgilvie,  the  two  most  distinguished 
Bien  amoag  all  da  prisoners,  earnestly  imploring 
the  lattw  that  they  would  use  their  interest  with 
the  Xnard-General  in  their  behalf,  thereby  to  pre- 
serve a  city  already  sore  afflicted  with  the  aven- 
ging hand  of  Heaven ;  at  the  same  time  wishing 
deatr«ction  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  if 
after  they  should  prove  ungrateful  for  the  favors  ^ 
or  ungrateful  to  theh*  Jienefectora« 
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"  Tliese  two  noblemeQ  cheerfully  iitiderick4c- 
this  office,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
city ;  and,  having  joined  the  delegates,  went  out 
to  meet  the  Master  of  Napier.  In  his  way  to- 
wards Edinburgh,  the  master  had  relieved  his  &* 
ther,  wife,  and  sisters,  as  also  Sir  George  Stirling^ 
of  Keir,  his  brother-in-law,  from  the  prison  <Mf 
Linlithgow,  to  which  they  had  been  sent  by  lh» 
Covenanters  from  the  castle  of  Edinbni^;  amt 
being  now  attended  by  this  agreeable  companyf 
and  by  the  city  delegates,  he  returned  directly  W 
Montrose. 

**  Montrose  was  transported  with  joy  at  tfatf" 
Bight  of  his  dearest  friends,  Crawford  and  Ogilvie^ 
whom  he  met  with  the  tenderest  embraces  of 
friendship,  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  their 
company  and  assistance.  He  congratnlated  them 
on  their  safety  and  deliverance,  and  gave  them  all 
the  respect  and  accommodation  possible,  as  a  con* 
solation,  in  some  degree,  for  their  long  confine^ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  they  expressed  the  nU 
most  gratitude  to  him,  and  extolled  him  as  their 
avenger  and  deliverer ;  both  parties  thus  seeming  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  mutual  expressions  of  theit 
afiection  and  esteem.  The  city  delegates  were 
then  admitted  to  audience ;  they  made  a  free  sur- 
render to  him  of  the  town,  and  humbly  depreca« 
ted  his  vengeance,  and  implored  his  pardon  and 
forgiveness ;  promising,  in  name  of  the  whole  in* 
habitants,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  obedience  for 
the  future,  and  committing  themselves  and  all  their' 
concerns  to  his  patronage  and  protection,  which 
they  humbly  intreated  he  would  grant  them.  They 
also  promised  immediately  to  release  all  the  pri* 
sonera  in  their  custody,  and  desired  him  to  assore 
liimaelfy  that  any  lW%  i\^  \i<^  i&hould  deairo  of 


■•  4Biiir7i."*^  5rC|.  iZT"^  to  the  irf  *,"  «*v 
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riods  of  civil  war,  and  even  dnring  time*  of  stMig 
'political  dissension ;  because,  over  and  above  the 
two  factions  who  condnct  the  atrnggle,  and  whd 
lare  alone  committed  to  live  and  die  in  it^  there  is 
idways  a  still  larger  third  party,  comprehending 
>the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  indifferent,  who'  are 
content  to  accommodate  their  own  Bentiments  to 
those  of  the  party  which  may  acquire  a  temponuy 
power  over  them,  and  think  any  sacrifice  of  prind*' 
pie  little  enough  to  ensure  them  continued  poaiMW' 
«i6n  of  life  and  its  good  things.  It  seems  certua^ 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  diversity  of  opiniona  and 
interests  in  the  community,  there  will  occanonall)f 
bappen  crises  when  a  civil  war  is  unavoidable ;  b«t 
no  party  should  ever  lose  sight  of  this  awful  em^ 
isideratien,  as  a  means  of  moderating  their  nratual 
rancour,  that,  evil  as  many  things  appear  when  the 
nation  b  in  a  state  of  tranquffiity,  tbev  must  bd 
by  a  thousand  degrees  more  tolerable  tlian  tbosil 
innumerable  ills  which  overtake  both  the  minds 
and  the  persons  of  the  people  after  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  sword ;  ills,  of  which  not  the 
least  is  that  wide-spread  hypocrisy — that  unmanly 
habit  of  dissembling,  which  must  obtain,  in  such  a 
case,  among  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  and  of 
ti^hich  so  notable  an  instance  has  just  be4Ni  pre^ 
sented  to  the  reader. 

Montrose  remained  encamped  at  Bothwell,  re- 
teiying  the  homage  of  the  country  around,  till  the 
Sd  of  September.  During  his  residence  there,  be 
was  honoured  with  several  communications  from 
the  king ;  in  particular,  with  one  of  a  highly  fiat* 
tering  nature.  Charles,  now  fully  alive  to  the 
great  merits  of  Montrose,  and  sensible  that  he  had 
done  more  for  the  royal  cause  than  any  other  man 
of  bia  country,  tViowk^X  \ito^\  to  honour  liim  with 
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fta  extended  commissioii,  as  **  Lientenant-Crover* 
tior  of  Scotland,  and  General  of  all  his  Majesty *d 
Forces  there ;"  by  which  he  was  empowered  to 
raise  and  command  forces  in  Scotland,  to  march, 
if  expedient,  into  England  and  act  against  such 
iScottish  subjects  as  were  in  rebellion  there,  also 
to  exercise  unlimited  power  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  to  pardon  or  condemn  state  criminals  as 
he  pleased,  and  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood 
npon  apch  as  he  thought  worthy  of  it.  By  ano- 
ther commission,  he  empowered  him  to  call  a  par- 
liament on  the  28th  of  October  next,  at  Glasgow, 
where  he,  as  royal  commissioner,  might  consult 
with  the  Idng's  fnends  regarding  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  the  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom. These  commissions,  the  first  of  which  bears 
io  baye  passed  the  seal  at  Hereford  on  the  2dth  of 
June,  were  carried  to  Scotland  by  Sir  Robert  Spot^ 
tiBwood,  the  son  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  a 
sealous  loyalist,  who  had  been  originally  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  who,  haying 
been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  like 
many  other  men  of  peaceful  professions,  to  appear 
in  scenes  of  bustle  and  danger,  had  latterly  accom- 
panied the  king  under  the  character  of  his  Secret 
tary  of  State  for  Scotland.  The  route  by  which 
the  precious  documents  were  brought  from  the 
hands  of  King  Charles  to  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  giyes  a  yiyid  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  danger  of  trayelling  through  it  at 
this  uniiappy  period :  Sir  Robert  had  been  obliged, 
for  the  safety  of  his  person,  to  pass  from  Oxford 
iato  Wales,  froni  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  from 
thence  to  Lochaber  in  the  West  Highlands,  and 
from  thence  through  Athole  towards  Bothwell 
Kirk ;  being  condnctod  on  fait  last  %\aig|^  V^  ^ 
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party  of  Highlanders,  W)»en  be  nmved  %^  thi 
camp,  Montroae  l^d  i^  grand  review  of  bis  tfoopt; 
^fter  which  the  ooBAmiwioiiiB  were  (lelivev^  If 
him  in  a  Qei:emooiou«  maoBer^  beneaib  the  royal 
standard.  Montr^iae  afterwards  put  tbem  iato  tin 
hands  of  Archibald  Frimrose,  derk  of  the  Com* 
noittee  of  Estat^>  for  iregistratioa  ha  the  booto 
of  Parliament;  that  gentleman  having  joined  him» 
along  with  the  J^stice-Clerky  Hamilton  of  (Mk» 
toOt  for  the  purpoMj  aiB  baa  since  been  enj^poae^ 
of  betraying  bis  coiwcils  to  the  enemy.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  made  a  short  qpAoek  to 
the  army,  and  immediately  took  advantage  of  the 
new  powers  with  which  he  waa  vested,  to  knighl 
Alaatw  Macd(mald,  (MacCol,)  the  faTourite  hm 
of  at  least  the  Highland  part  of  his  foreea» 

About  the  some  time  that  Montrose  recrivad 
this  ccKmmission,  be  waa  honoured  with  connawUf 
cations  from  the  king,  of  later  date,  disclosing  to 
him  the  plans  which  his  Majesty  had  fdNrmod  fir 
bis  subsequent  cotndoct*  The  gist  of  theee  was, 
that  he  should  march,  into  the  Border  oonntieib 
where  there  were  a  number  of  loyal  noblemen  pot* 
sessed  of  great  territorial  inftuencei,  as  the  Marqnia 
of  Douglas,  and  the  Earls  of  HartfeU  and  Anna»* 
dale,  in  the  West  Border,  and  the  Earls  of  Hoaaa, 
Boxbui^e,  and  Traquair,  in  the  East ;  that  these 
noblemen  having  joined  him  with  their  tvuMtaf, 
be  should  break  down  upon  the  Scottish  amy  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  produce  m 
ifiversion  of  the  English  Parliamentary  foroea  to* 
wards  that  quarter. 

But  before  he  could  put  his  project  in  ezecatko, 
some  circumstances  occurred  which  conaiderafaly 
weakened  the  prospect  of  its  sncceas.  The  Scot- 
tish leadera  aX  li^rvY^  \uMi  ^daw  reaolved^  as  a 
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desperate  efibrt  for  rescning  their  country,  to  bring 
down  nponf  him  from  England  the  whole  of  the 
powerful  body  of  horse  which  had  been  so  effec<* 
tive  at  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor ;  calcu- 
lating, with  that  force,  so  well  qualified  as  it  was 
to  compete  with  his  nimble  and  desultory  bands^ 
at  length  to  procure  the  victory  which  so  many 
armies  of  militia  and  even  of  disciplined  infantry 
had  already  fought  for  in  vain.  At  the  head  of 
this  body  was  General  David  Leslie,  a  kinsman  of 
the  old  £arl  of  Leven,  who  was  now  rising  fast 
into  favour  with  the  Covenanters,  and  who  had, 
by  his  superior  conduct  at  the  great  fight  just  men^ 
tioned,  idmost  succeeded  at  once  to  the  whole 
gl<»y  of  his  venerable  relative.''  Leslie  had,  by 
the  1st  of  September,  reached  Berwick,  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  with  an  army  of  cavalry  numbering 
not  much  less  than  six  thousand. 

To  meet  such  a  force  with  e£fect,  Montrose 
would  have  required  all  the  forces  with  which 
he  had  fought  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  and  either 
a  few  hundreds  of  additional  horse,  or  a  consix 
derable  advantage  of  ground.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  very  moment  he  was  deserted  by  a  great 
number  of  his  old  forces,  instead  of  being  joined 
by  any  new.  Three  thousand  of  his  Highlanders, 
partly  from  Athole,  and  partly  from  Argyle  and 
the  districts  adjacent,  at  once  left  his  camp,  imder 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Alaster  Macdonald  ;  the  men 
induced  by  a  desire  ot  providing  winter  quarters 
and  food  for  their  families,  many  of  whom  had  been 
rendered  destitute  and  houseless  by  the  enemy, 
while  MacCol  himself  was  inspired  with  a  wish  of 
revenging  upon  the  Campbells  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  treated  his  friends  \Tk 
the  Western  Islands.  ^  The  Earl  of  Aboyue^xsvc^x^* 
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OTer,  took  this  opirartwdty  to  go  nortihward  wilh 
his  foUowera,  in  otdor  to  conToy  fail  fiither  firam 
his  place  of  coneealmeDt  in  Sutherkuiid  to  Moa« 
trose  s  camp  f  a  project  which  he  had  formed  in* 
mediately  after  the  hatUe  of  Alford,  hut  which  had 
then  been  postponed  for  a  time. 

His  army  thus  diminished^  it  hfcame  a  great 
question  with  Montrose^  whebhor  he  should  traal 
hims^on  a  recruiting  expedition  through  the  Boi^ 
der  counties,  at  the  risk  of  being  atta^Led  it  hm 
weakness  by  LesHe's  horse,  or  adopt  the  mora 
(Mitious  expedient  of  retiring  to  the  eonfiaea  of  the 
Highlands,  and  there  waiting  for  the  letuni  of  hia 
mountaineers  and  Gordons.  It  is  probable  that, 
if  he  had  not  just  before  gained  six  great  yictoriesb 
he  would  not  hare  hesitated  a  moment  to  take  the 
lest  measure ;  but  that,  as  the  case  stood,  his  heart 
braced  by  repeated  success  to  any  dang«*,  and  fail 
mind  forther  iniamed  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling 
with  all  expedition  the  grand  scheme  of  conquest 
hud  out  for  him  by  his  sovereign,  he  was  compd* 
led,  as  it  were,  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  to  take 
^  more  adyenturous  ccmrae.  We  are  almoet  con- 
firmed in  this  theory  by  the  OTorweening  confidence 
which  the  historian  of  the  family  of  Gordon,  upoa 
information  derived  from  one  of  his  adherents,  de- 
scribes him  as  at  this  period  entertaimng  r^^arding 
his  own  resources  and  luck  as  a  general ;  a  con- 
fidence so  overweening  as  to  be  oiSTensiye  to  many 
of  his  best  friends,  who  felt  it  to  be  an  indieatioa 
ibat  he  did  not  appreciate  their  assistance  in  the 
way  be  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  was  theie- 
fore,  according  to  Gordon,  one  ef  the  causes  of  tke 
desertion  of  tifie  Earl  of  Aboyne.  The  theory  it 
farther  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  Wit 
hia  caD\p  at  Bol\kWGU>  im.the  ^rpose  of  proceed- 
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fig  npen  hh  recmittiig  expeditioo,  the  very  day 
liter  the  Hi^loaiden  httd  deserted  him.io 

Some  days  before  nemoviDg,  he  had  sent  the 

Viarquis  of  Donglas  and  Lord  Ogilvie  to  raise  the 

nen  of  the  West  Marches,  and  faAd  written  letters 

;o  the  Eails  of  Home,  Roxbnrghe,  and  Traqnair,  re- 

]iiesting  them  to  hasten  their  levies^  in  conformi- 

y  to  the  design  and  wishes  of  the  king.  He  seems 

;o  have  finally  satisfied  himself  in  his  purpose  of 

aarching  southward,  hy  the  answer  sent  by  these 

toblem^i  to  his  reqtsest,  which  hore^  that,  although 

hey  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 

>ower,  they  fomid  they  could  never  succeed  to  the 

>xtent  they  wished,  till  he  himself  should  encon- 

■age  them  by  his  presence.     Some  historians,  as 

V^ishart  and  Gutbry,  have  roundly  asserted,  that 

Home  and  Roxburghe,  if  not  also  Traquair,  were 

10W  actuated  by  a  secret  dealing  with  the  Cove- 

imters,  to  draw  him  south,  that  he  might  lull  into 

lOdie's  hands.  But,  though  certain  circumstances 

'▼e  this  assertion  an  air  of  probability,  it  seems 

ore  likely  that,  if  they  were  really  disinclined  to 

)  king's  service  on  this  occasion,  it  proceeded 

m  no  other  cause  than  a  jealousy  of  Montrose, 

»lse  a  well-grounded  fear  that,  even  with  their 

ftance,  he  could  not  stand  his  ground  against 

ie. 

ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  according  to' 

^B  account  of  this  transaction,  it  was  part 

9  scheme,  that  the  Eari  of  Tuiliebardine^  b 

18  Covenanter,  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 

e,)  should  raise  all  his  vassals,  and  all  the 

of  the  Covenant  north  of  the  Forth,  to  act 

rt  of  check  behind,  and  prevent  Montrose 

treating  to  the  mountuns,  in  the  event  of 

ping  Leslie. 
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With  troopsy  therefore,  diminished  from  the  fife 
thousand  he  had  at  Kilsyth,  to  only  seyen  hnadnd 
foot  and  about  two  hundred  mounted  gentlemea," 
but  inspired  by  a  vague  expectation  of  finding  great 
i^inforcements  either  ready  to  join  him,  or  fit  to 
do  so  in  two  days  after  he  should  appear  among 
them,  Montrose,  on  the  4th  of  September,  left  be* 
hind  him  the  great  natural  fastness  which  had  af- 
forded him  so  much  protection  during  his  whole 
campaira,  and  marched  towards  an  open  country, 
where  he  was  almost  sure  of  being  fJken.  at  a  dis- 
advantage  by  the  powerful  enemy  which  was  co- 
ming to  oppose  him.  At  Cranstonn  Kirk,  in  Mid* 
Lothian,  he  was  informed  that  Leslie  had  reached 
Berwick,  and  also  learned,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  the  scheme  which  had  been  concerted 
to  cut  off' his  retreat  to  the  north ;  yet  such  was 
his  infatuated  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
such  a  reliance  did  he  place  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Border  nobles,  that,  instead  of  hesita^g  for  a 
while  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  step,  he  only 
took  it  with  the  greater  precipitation ;  an  intention 
which  he  had  previously  entertained  to  remain  at 
Cranstoun  dming  the  ensmng  day  (Sunday),  in  or- 
der to  hear  Dr  Wishart  preach,  being  now  abandon- 
ed, that  he  might  prosecute  his  march  with  all  speed* 

In  the  vale  of  Gala  Water,  which  he  now  de- 
scended, he  was  joined  by  some  small  bands  which 
the  nameof  Douglas  was  there  yet  powerful  enough 
to  raise.  But  as  he  advanced,  he  learned  with 
great  chagrin,  that  a  considerable  body  which  the 
marquis  and  Lord  Ogilvy  had  raised  in  the  West 
Marches,  was  almost  completely  dissipated  by  de- 
sertion. The  Earl  of  Traquair  met  him  at  Gala- 
shiels, and  gratified  him  with  a  profession  of  wartt 
ioyalty  and  of  a&ctlon  for  his  own  person ;  end 
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niexX  day  he  was  joined  by  a  troop  of  excel 
bonCf  which  that  nobleman  had  raised  in  Peeb 
shire,  and  which  he  had  placed  under  the  conimi 
pf  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Linton.     Traquair,  at  t 
same  time,  undertook  a  task  which  he  did  not  t 
terwards  perform  Tery  well-^that  of  ad^ertisit 
|iim  of  David  Xieslie's  motions* 

Surprised,  as  he  advanced  southward,  to  hea 
no  intelligence  from  Home  and  Roxburghe,  whom 
he  expected  to  have  at  least  come  to  welcome  him 
%o  the  country,  he  resolved  to  march  towards  their 
respective  places  of  residence,  and  force  them  to 
bestir  themselves*  But  the  disinclination  or  fear 
of  these  noblemen  caused  them,  before  he  approach- 
ed, to  surrender  themselves  to  David  Leslie;  a 
measure  of  caution  which  enabled  them  to  pre- 
serve their  apparent  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  yet 
escape  serving  his  general,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  tended  to  ingratiate  them  with  the  Covenanters* 
Tbey  of  course  pretended,  in  this  case,  to  have 
been  surprised  by  their  captors ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards known  that  Roxburghe  had  himself  sent  to 
Berwick  for  the  two  troops  of  horse  which  seized 
dm* 

On  finding  himself  thus  disappointed,  Montrose^ 

'  we  are  to  believe  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,^'  <<  was 

4  very  much  amazed."     Yet,  knowing  the  dan- 

r  of  his  present  situation,  he  speedily  adopted 

\  resolution  of  marching  back  with  all  speed  to 

Highlands,  or,  in  the  event  of  that  retreat  be« 

cut  off,  towards  the  Western  Border,  where  he 

^ed  he  might  be  rescued  by  a  large  troop  of 

)  which  the  king  had  given  him  some  prospect 

nding  down  for  his  relief.  With  this  view,  he 

led  westward  to  Jedburgli,  and  from  thenc« 

arthor  westward  to  Selkirk,  vjWie,  ou  ^^ 

.  Ji.  J. 
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Bight  of  the  12th  of  September,  he  encamped  on  an 
open  plain  called  Philiphaagh,  himself  lodging  with 
all  his  horse  within  the  town. 

It  may  be  proper  to  describe  the  ground  oni 
which  he  thus  pitched  himself,  and  on  whidi  be 
was  destined  next  day  to  lose,  in  one  hour,  the  re- 
sult of  a  twelvemonth's  hard- won  triumph ;  be- 
cause, if  the  reader  could  conceive  a  full  idea  of 
the  locale,  he  might  be  disposed  to  exculpate  this 
great  general  from  the  imputation  so  often  thrown 
upon  him,  that  his  defeat  was  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  a  defect  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his 
ground.  Philiphaugh  is  simply,  as  the  last  syllable 
of  the  name  implies,  a  level  piece  of  alluvial  ground, 
stretching  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  for 
about  two  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  minor 
river  with  the  Tweed.  As  high  and  inaccessible 
grounds  rise  above  it  on  both  sides,  it  may  be 
described,  in  other  words,  as  a  deep  recess  in  the 
mountainous  region  which  hems  in  the  river  Tweed 
to  the  south^  or  as  the  embouchure  of  a  small  glen 
which  opens  upon  the  greater  vale  of  that  distin- 
guished stream.  Montrose  pitched  himself  at  the 
inmost  extremity  of  the  recess,  (at  a  place  called 
the  Hareheadwood,)  where,  having  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  behind  him,  for 
secure  retreat,  he  could  only  be  approached  in  one 
way ;  namely,  by  the  long  expanse  of  Phillphaugfa^ 
which  lay  before  him^  and  over  which  no  enemy 
seemed  able  to  make  a  sudden  enough  advance  to 
surprise  him.  To  make  his  post  still  securer, 
while  he  rested  the  left  wing  of  his  little  army 
upon  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Harehead,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  cavalry  to  turn  his  flank,  he 
caused  trenches  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  plain  be- 
Jow  for  the  prolce\AOTv  ^^  \Ke  right.     Directly  in 
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his  rewtf  the  wild  and  Itmely  vale  eS  Yarrow 
opened  off  from  the  wider  etraUi  ia  which  he  lay ; 
jmd  at  the  distance  ai  a  mile  in  advance  of  his 
camp,  the  town  of  Selkirk  crowned  a  height  ahoye 
the  Ettricky  forming  an  excellent  position  for  his 
{uivanc^-goard  and  head-^uajrter9>  because  it  lay 
dvectly  betwixt  his  army  ^d  the  point  from  which 
he  conceived  it  lik^y  oie  possiUe  tor  l^eslie  to  ap« 
proachhim. 

The  precautions  which  he  took  to  guard  against 
^.  sudden  approach  on  thie  part  of  Leslie^  were  not 
perhaps  so  very  careful  or  judiciou«  as  his  disposi- 
tions. It  had  alvrays  been  his  custom  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  he  ba4  no  doubt  found  lua  ac- 
count in  it)  to  see  the  watches  set  every  night  with 
)m  own  eyes,  and  to  send  off  the  scouts  with  di-^ 
rectkms  and  precautions  delivered  directly  from  his 
own  mouth.  On  this  fatal  eve,  altogether  igno- 
rant of  Leslie's  motions,  but  only  entertaining  a 
fs^gu^  apprehension,  that,  as  his  force  consisted  al- 
t<^ther  of  cavalry,  he  might  make  a  very  sudden 
advance,  he  conceived  that  he  might,  without  great 
n«k,  depute  these  duties  for  one  night  to  his  offi- 
cer^ while  he  himself  attended  to  a  task  of  a 
IHore  pressing  nature^ — that  of  preparing  against 
^xt  morning  a  set  of  dispatches  for  the  king, 
vhich  he  had  just  found  an  opportunity  of  sending 
cff  hy  a  peculiarly  sure  hand.  The  officers  whom 
lie  thus  trusted  being  men  of  long- tried  abilities 
^d  discretion,  and  the  scouts  being  chiefly  the 
irassals  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  therefore  per* 
fectly  w^  acquaipted  with  tiie  coui^try,  he  no 
^oi^bt  conceived  that,  even  on  an  evenu^  whea 
ganger  had  the  appearance  of  being  more  instant 
and  ippepding,  he  imght  have  acted  ao  be  djkdx  Iv 
iMi^ill^ve  at  le^t  appeiyr^  tol^m  t^^  ii^t%^.«^ 
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ft  more  urgent  necessity  for  his  getting  tbe  kfai^ 
apprised  of  his  present  circumstances,  in  order  that 
no  time  might  be  lost  in  procuring  that  royal  sup 
ply  of  cayalry,  upon  which  he  depended  for  re^ 
in  the  event  of  his  retiring  into  Dnm&ies-sliiii^ 
than  there  was  for  his  executing  a  piece  of  campi 
duty  in  person,  wliich  to  all  appearance  could  M 
delegated  for  one  night  with  perfect  safety. 

Acting  under  the  influence  of  considerations  liU 
these,  he  sat  up  the  whole  night,  writing  hb  dis- 
patches^ while  his  scouts  scoured  the  country  is 
all  directions  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  Before  moni^ 
ing,  he  himself  received  several  vague  reports  as 
to  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  probably  from  M 
countiy  people;  and  these  he  took  care  to  dispatch, 
ever  and  anon  as  he  received  them,  to  his  officem 
ftt  the  camp.  But  he  was  always  re-asauied,  hf 
attestations  from  the  scouts  who  came  dropping  in, 
that  '<  they  wished  damnation  to  their  souls,  if  they 
had  any  where  found  the  least  appearance  of  an 
an  enemy." 

Strange  to  say,  Leslie  was  this  very  night  lying 
with  four  thousand  horse  at  Melrose,  only  six 
miles  from  the  royalist  camp.  He  had,  as  Mon* 
trose  learned  at  Kelso,  marched  forward  from  Ber* 
wick  into  Scotland,  intending  to  plant  himself  at 
Stirling,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enem/ 
to  the  Highlands :  On  the  day  that  Montrose 
marched  from  Jedburgh  to  Selkirk,  Friday^  Sep* 
tember  12th,  he  had  held  a  council  of  war  at 
Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  where  this  course  was 
ultimately  determined  on.  A  letter,  however,  ha- 
ving reached  him  immediately  after  the  council  waff 
held,  by  which  he  was  apprised  of  Montrose's 
weakness,  and  of  his  intention  to  retreat  into  Ihua^ 
iries-Bhire,  the  ?reA\»^Usnasi  \gsci«<nl  \ud^  it  ex* 
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Jbad  JQftl  been  entered  iBtQ>  and  wake  a  direct^  and, 
if  postthle>  a  sudden  attack  ufxni  tlie  royalists ;  it 
i^ppearing  to  him  improhahle  that  he  could  ever 
jMire  an  opportunity  of  %hting  them  afterwards 
:Wilh  greater  advantage  on  iis  own  side.  On  that 
4ayi  therefore,  instead  of  marchingon  towards  Stir<» 
iiagf  he  tiu*9ed  short  abomt  from  GladsmuiPy  andy 
AUing  upon  Montrose's  own  track  down  the  vale 
•of  Gala,  reached  the  village  c^  Melrose,  upon  the 
iMndcs  of  the  Tweed,  not  long  after  the  enemy  had 
«noiunped  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Selkirk.  A 
joist  of  nnnsml  density  prevented  his  approach 
to  the  village  from  being  observed  by  Montrose's 
scouts ;  and  after  settling  himself  for  the  night,  he 
.ttther  lay  so  still,  and  took  such  certain  measures 
jfor  catting  off  the  spies  who  approached  him,  or 
was  so  much  favoiured  in  his  designs  by  the  treach- 
efj  of  these  intelligencers,  that  the  royal  general 
did  not  discover  the  fact  tUl  it  was  too  late  te  oh^ 
fiate  its  evil  effects. 

How  Montrose's  soonts,  who  are  represented  aa 
having  ranged  the  whde  night  to  a  distance  of  near-* 
ly  twenty  miles,  shoxdd  have  failed  to  observe  an 
enemy  <^  such  strength,  who  lay  at  the  next  vil- 
lage, and  within  the  distance  of  six  miles,  is  a 
oaatter  which  cannot  now  he  explained  with  cer- 
ftmntv*  There  are  three  modes  of  accounting  for 
it ;  the  first  supposes  it  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  mere  want  of  vigOanoa  on  the  part  of  Montrose, 
faw  officers,  and  scoots;  by  the  second,  it  is  conjee- 
tared  that  Leslie  had  been  able  to  cut  off  all  the 
BOOatB  who  came  in  his  direction ;  while  the  third 
rooadly  asserts  it  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of  Traqoair.  L«^^ 
aaide  the  first  and  second  theoriea  «ft  uivye^^m&\«> 

l2 
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or  as  merely  the  gratuitous  conjectures  of  moderi 
antbors,  it  most  be  acknowledged  tbat  the  third^ 
which  has  been  started  and  insisted  upon  by  coii> 
temporary  writers,  (Wishart  and  Gntbry,)  seems 
the  only  one  by  which  the  wonder  caa  be  ration* 
ally  accounted  for.  To  exculpate  the  earl,  it  it 
true,  Gordon  has  shown  that,  after  the  sappresoM 
of  the  insurrection,  he  was  fined  in  a  very  hea^ 
sum  by  the  Covenanters,  as  a  punishment  for  ba 
temporary  alliance  with  Montrose.  Yet,  on  thfc 
other  hand,  when  we  take  into  account  his  raeil^ 
lating  conduct  in  the  earlier  3rears  of  the  war,  al 
also  the  circumstance  (stated  by  Grutbry^)  of  bit 
withdrawing  his  troops  on  some  pretext  from 
'Philiphaugh  immediately  before  the  battle,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  disrespect  in  which  he  was  ever  af- 
ter this  period  held  by  both  Covenaiiters  and  RoyaK 
ists,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  still  remaini 
considerable  probability  in  the  theory  whidi  hat 
represented  him  as  betraying  Montrose. 

Whether  Leslie  was  or  was  not  favoured  by  a 
treacherous  party  in  the  -enemy's  camp,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  a  na* 
tnral  accident  for  the  triumph  he  was  about  to  gaiiL 
He  was  able  to  advance  from  Melrose  to  a  spot 
within  half  a  mile  of  Selkirk,  without  beiiu^  dis- 
covered, by  reason  of  one  of  those  thick  mists  wfaidi 
so  often  darken  the  mornings  of  September  n 
Scotland.  His  route  lay  close  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tweed  till  he  came  to  the  confluenea 
of  the  Ettrick  with  that  river.  It  was  just  day* 
break  when  he  reached  that  point.  He  then  €0A* 
tinned  his  insidious  march  up  along  the  80utb<«ait 
bank  of  the  Ettrick,  till,  coming  to  a  place  about 
a  mile  short  of  Selkirk,  he  is  affirmed,  by  credMa 
tradition,  to  Via^e  eiitn^KKiXj^^^taQatrYiBm 
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iiflected  to  the  Covenant,  who  andertook  to  con-* 
duct  him  across  the  Ettrick  to  the  plain,  or  hmighy 
on  the  opposite  side^  and  so  on  towards  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  by  a  path  which  it  was  not  probable 
i^t  they  were  watching  with  great  strictness. 
Leslie  saw  reason  to  follow  the  advice  of  this 
guide,  because  to  have  advanced  upon  Selkirk,  in 
porsnance  of  his  present  route,  would  have  tended 
to  warn  the  enemy,  ^  by  alarming  his  advanced 
guards  there  stationed.  The  reisult  of  his  precau- 
£on  was,  that  he  had  almost  got  beyond  Selkirk, 
80  as  to  be  nearly  betwixt  Montrose's  head-quarters 
and  his  camp,  before  that  general  was  aware  of  his 
tipproach,  or  even  of  his  presence  in  the  country. 
The  first  notice  Montrose  had  of  his  advance 
luras  what  he  received  from  the  firing  of  the  out« 
iposts  at  Leslie's  troops,  which,  as  he  was  not 
above  half  a  mile  from  the  spot,  easily  reached 
iu0  ears.  Immediately  on  hearing  that  sound,  so 
Well  calculated  to  alarm  him,  he  rushed  from  his 
qinuters,  flung  himself  upon  the  first  horse  he  saw, 
and,  galloping  down  the  steep  descent  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  soon  readied  the  camp  where 
Ins  presence  was  so  necessary.  Fortunately,  Les* 
Me  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  intervene  be- 
twixt Selkirk  and  the  camp,  or  he  must  have  been 
URirly  prevented  from  putting  himself  at  the  head 
iof  hia  troops,  if  not  also  ti^en  prisoner  or  slain. 
The  iron-clad  bands  of  the  Covenant  were  only 
advancing  along  the  haugh  to  the  north-east  of 
Selkirk,  at  the  moment  he  left  the  town.  They 
Were,  however,  already  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  retiring  videttes. 

'.  When  the  marquis  reached  his  troops,  he  found 
dmt  his  men  had  already  risen,  and  were  en^jfti^^ 
In  tha  duties  preparatory  to  a  T^mo^  o\  ^«^ 
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camp ;  it  liaving  been  announced  to  them  the  ni_ 
before,  that  they  were  that  morning  to  begin,  at  aa 
early  hoor^  the  proposed  march  into  Damfriei- 
ahire.  This  was  so  far  fortunate ;  for,  althoiu^h  i^ 
preparation  to  march  was  a  very  di&rent  thing 
from  a  preparation  to  fight,  and  the  horse,  in  par* 
ticular,  were  ail  dispersed  along  the  neighbonnng 
fields,  eating  their  morning  meal  of  grass,  and 
therefore  in  the  worst  possible  condition  to  oom« 
mence  a  battle,  the  case  would  certainly  ha?e  been 
much  worse  if  Leslie  had  surprised  tbem  in  their 
beds. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  ooBf- 
fidence,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no 
surprise  in  the  case,  but  the  whole  royalists  had 
becud  deliberately  drawn  up  to  receive  the  ichaige 
of  the  Presbyterian  army,  ttKve  was  but  a  very 
poor  chance  that  a  body  of  less  thim  a  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse-— for  such  was  the 
miserable  amount  of  Montrose's  muster  on  this 
disastrous  day — should  keep  their  ground  against 
four  or  five  thousand  well  armed  and  weU  <&scip* 
lined  cavalry,  whose  name  their  exploits  had  il* 
ready  made  terrible.  To  weaken  sdll  farther  this 
wretched  chance,  many  of  the  royalists,  both  hone 
and  foot,  were  raw  and  ill-trained  militia;  men 
dragged  into  a  service  they  detested,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  party  they  had  to  fight  with  as 
next  thing  to  irresistible.  A  Lowland  gentleman," 
who  was  present  at  Leslie's  muster  the  day  before 
on  Gladsmuir,  has  commemorated  that  to  his  ima* 
gination,  and  those  also  of  his  friends,  (the  gmtry 
of  Lothian  and  the  Merse,  there  present,)  the  sight 
of  so  many  men  clad  in  steel,  back  and  breiuBt, 
with  helmets,  and  moving  in  such  regular  order, 
and  with  aucb  a  iQ«xW»&  4ifiSfi»«si$MS>  was  the  most 
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aWltil  Umig  tbftt  could  b^  conceived.  If  snch  was 
the  impression  of  a  set  of  unconcerned  spectators 
at  a  mere  review,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that 
men  of  the  same  order,  who  were  to  be  exposed  to 
the  same  troops  in  a  mortal  straggle,  would  regard 
them  with  a  feeHng  partaking  still  more  of  terror. 
Such  would  really  appear  to  have  been  the  case ; 
for,  at  the  fbrst  sound  of  the  enemy's  trumpet,  and 
the  first  glance  which  was  got  of  their  solid  and 
long«extendmg  lines,  the  late  levies,  horse  and  foot» 
retired  in  conifnsion  towards  their  own  country, 
leaving  only  a  few  of  their  officers,  men  of  ho« 
noarable  feeling  and  of  personal  zeal  in  the  cause, 
to  assist  the  meagre  bimds  of  Irish  and  mounted 
gentlemen,  which  Montrose  then  had  to  oppose  to 
the  enemy. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  day-break,  (Sa- 
turday, the  ISth  of  September,  1645,)  when  Les- 
lie's troopers  made  their  attack  upon  the  royal 
army.  The  point  which  they  chose  to  assail  was: 
the  right  wing,  which  has  been  already  described 
as  projecting  upon  the  plain  of  Philiphaugfa,  and  as 
being  partially  covered  by  trenches.  There,  as  it 
was  the  weakest  pomt,  Montrose  also  took  care  to 
pitch  himself  and  his  small  band  of  cavalry ;  the 
left  wing,  as  already  mentioned,  being  safe  amidst 
the  woods  which  clothed  the  heights  of  Harehead. 

The  charge  was  made  with  aU  the  confidence  in* 
spired  by  superior  numbers,  and  the  pride  of  having 
accomplished  a  surprise.  It  was  not,  however,  at« 
tended  with  the  instantaneous  success  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  these  premises.  Mon- 
trose^ at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  gal* 
lant  cavaliers,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen  by 
Urth  and  soldiers  by  profession,  met  the  lra%^ 
force  of  the  heroeB  of  Long  Maraton  mxVi  v^^tr^'- 
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men  perfecAy  adninUe.  He  even  mm^jed,  widi 
this  little  bend,  to  repulse  end  stagger  the  gv«fc 
squadrons  wfaieh  attacked  Um.  Again  they  came 
up  to  the  charge;  and  again  they  were  drifin 
back.  Unfortunately,  the  bravery  displayed  by 
this  desperate  few,  was  aU  in  vain.  The  detadi" 
9ient  which  Leslie  bad  sent,  by  the  dixeelkm  if 
his  guide,  to  make  a  eireuit  and  &U  on  the  rear  of 
the  ro^ists,  at  this  moment  cane  down  the  UK 
behind  the  left  wing,  and,  breajung  fwionahr  naon 
that  portion  of  the  army»  at  once  dedded  the  Wt 
oi  the  day.  The  foot,  after  a  hridf  attempt  at  i#- 
^istance,  retired  in  a  body  to  a  position  upon  the 
fiM9e  of  the  hill,  where  they  though  they  migfat- 
.  secure  themselTes .  from  the  attacks  of  cayalry»  er 
at  least  hold  out  till  they  got  good  terms  of  sur*. 
render ;  and  the  brave  cavaliers  who  had  deleniM 
them  on  the  right,  finding  themselves  In  danger  of - 
being  completely  surrounded  and  cut  off,  broke 
away,  while  it  was  yet  time,  through  such  portions 
of  the  field  as  seemed  clearest  of  the  enemy,  each 
providing  as  he  best  might  for  his  own  safety. 

Montrose  was  at  first  so  overwhelmed  with  veia- 
tion  at  seeing  the  rout  of  his  army,  that,  in  a  sort 
of  despair,  he  resolved  to  remain  upon  the  field  and 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  eonld  to  the  victors. 
Thirty  brave  friends  stuck  close  to  him  with  the 
same  purpose ;  and  at  ^e  head  of  these  he  had 
proceeded  to  put  his  design  in  execution  by  attack* 
ing  various  large  parties  of  the  enemy,  many  of 
whom  fell  b^iieath  their  desperate  swords.  Bat 
at  length,  after  acting  thus  for  some  time  witlioot 
finding  his  life  in  great  danger,  he  adopted  another 
resolution.  It  struck  his  mind  that  this  surprise 
and  defeat,  as  it  involved  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  adherents^  conUi  WC^^^  W  ^SAcndre  of  the  Me 
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fjf  the  royal  cause  in  Scotltod,  provided  that  he 
should  surviye  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho86 
who  remained.  The  Marqnis  of  Douglas,  more- 
over, intreating  him  at  the  same  moment  to  spare 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  friends,  the  whole  of 
whom  must  be  rained  if  he  should  be  taken  from 
their  head,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  prefer-— what 
few  men  under  similar  circumstances  have  failed 
to  prefer — flight  to  death.^^ 

Having  thus  changed  his  resolution,  he  immedi- 
ately gave  the  word  to  retreat ;  and  so  respecta- 
ble was  his  appearance  even  in  that  degraded  con- 
dition, that  the  mass  of  Leslie's  army  made  no  at- 
tempt to  oppose  him.  Only  a  few  light  troops, 
inspired  by  a  wish  to  seize  the  great  enemy  of  their 
party,  presumed  to  give  him  any  annoyance.  Upon 
them  he  turned  several  times,  with  effect  which 
made  them  repent  of  their  temerity ;  and  he  finally 
got  clear  off  with  three  of  them  as  his  prisoners,  a 
captain  of  horse  and  two  ccunets,  each  of  them 
carrying  a  standard.  He  pursued  a  line  of  retreat 
directly  opposite  to  the  point  from  which  Leslie 
had  approached  him,  but  not  towards  the  district 
which  he  had  previously  designed  to  retire  to. 
Having  probably  judged  it  now  most  expedient 
that  he  snould  retii'e  to  the  Highlands,  and  endea- 
vour to  raise  the  northern  loyalists,  or  at  least  find 
refuge  amongst  them,  he  passed  over  the  wild  hill 
of  Minchmnir  by  the  old  road  betwixt  the  towns 
of  Selkirk  and  Peebles,  a  direction  which  pointed 
as  near  as  might  be  towards  the  passes  from  the 
low  to  the  high  'countries. 

It  was  afterwards  noted  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  queen  (Henrietta  Maria)  was  sing*. 
ing  a  grand  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus"  in  one  of  tba 
churcfies  rf  P^is^  for  the  victory  wVnc\\  \M5»NeiTw 
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had  vouchsafed  to  her  hu8band*B  an^is  at  KUiytiit 
on  the  very  morning  when  Montrose  thus  lost  4hi 
whole  fruits  of  that  victory  on  the  field  of  Phi% 
haugh.^^ 

When  the  battle  had  ceased  by  the  j'etirement 
of  the  royalists  from  the  field,  the  great  mass  of 
Leslie's  army,  instead  of  ti'oubling  themselves  with 
^  pursuit,  began  with  might  and  main  t«  sack  the 
baggage,  which,  as  may  be  supposed^  fell  entire 
into  their  hands.  Unfortunately  for  their  fame, 
they  also  thought  proper  to  massacre  all  the  hnm^ 
ble  and  helpless  personages,  women,  children,  and 
scullion-boys,  whom  they  found  in  attendance  upon 
that  depai'tment  of  the  camp.  When  these  duties 
were  fully  performed,  they  were  called  to  environ 
and  attempt  to  reduce  the  body  of  royalist  foot, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  had  retired  to  a  good 
position  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  which  seem* 
ed  yet  inclined  to  dispute  the  day,  by  occasionally 
firing  their  pieces  at  the  troopers  who  happened  to 
approach  them. 

This  occasioned  a  transaction  of  a  most  infamous 
nature,  the  blame  of  which,  divided  as  it  is  be- 
twixt Leslie  and  a  clergyman  who  accompanied 
him,  must  for  ever  stain  both  their  names  alike. 
The  party  of  foot,  having  surrendered  after  some 
little  resistance,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  conduct- 
ed to  tlie  court-yard  of  the  neighbouring  baronial 
fortress  of  Newai'k,  and  there  placed  under  a  proper 
guard.  To  this  place,  afterwards,  the  whole  of  th« 
victorious  army  was  brought,  to  hear  a  sermon 
which  a  Presbyterian  divine  was  about  to  give  in 
congratulation  of  their  triumph.  There  is  no  an- 
tliority  for  saying  that  the  text  chosen  on  this  oc- 
casion was  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  where  %2lw\  \%  xe^vQscnted  as  losing  the 
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eiij^ire  of  Jicbh  for  MyiDg  spared  tlie  captive  kine 
iff  the  Attialekkes>;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that, 
ill  the  course  of  ^issermon,  the  preacher  attempt- 
ed in  the  ¥ramiest  iMignage  to  show  that  the  cle« 
mency  displayed  hy  General.  Leslie  towards  the 
royalist  prisoners,  was  calculated  to  injure  him  in 
th^  same*  degree  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Almighty,  as 
Saul's  tenderness  for  the  fat  of  oxen  and  rams.  He 
had  even  the  ^ring  impiety,  and  the  singalar  in- 
humanity, to  exclaim,  in  the  words  which  Samuel 
iMed  to  reprobate  Sanfs  remiscness,  **  What  mean« 
etli  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the 
lewing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear?** — ^pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  herd  of  captives,  who  were, 
in  fill  probability,  scoffing  at  his  sermon  from  be- 
hind weir  enclosure,  or  else,  perhtips,  lamenting 
aloud  the  unfortunate  and  dangerous  Circumstances 
hi  whicJi  they  were  placed."  Leslie,  it  must  be 
donfessed,  had  not  been  accustomed,  either  in  his 
service  abroad,  or  in  his  English  campaign,  to  de- 
stroy his  prisoners ;  nor  had  the  dissensions  of  the 
kingdom  yet  proceeded  in  any  instance  to  such  a 
violent  and  dreadful  extreme.  He  might,  more- 
over, have  quoted  with  effect  against  the  dictates 
of  the  preacher  the  expression  used  by  the  amiable 
Saul  on  another  but  similar  occasion— the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ammonites  ;  when,  it  being  proposed 
by  his  soldiers  to  put  to  death  all  who  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  cavil  at  his  election  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Israel,  he  exclaimed,  *<  There  shall  not 
a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day ;  for  to-day  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel."  It  would, 
however,  appear  that  Leslie  was  a  man  of  such 
callous  feelings,  as  not  easily  to  be  prevented  by 
considerations  of  humanity  from  adopting  q^tv^^  ti\^'q.« 
tmre  which  seemed  calenJated  eiiheT  to  Vb^^x^'^^^ 

VOL.  II*  M 
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himself  with  his  constituents,  or  to  promote  tiit 
general  interests  of  his  army.  He  accordinglf 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  or  commands  of  h» 
ghostly  associates^  by  ordering  a  party  of  his  troop* 
ers  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners  till  they  should  all  be 
destroyed.^® 

The  order  was  obeyed  with  punctual  exactness; 
and,  to  add  to  the  testimony  of  authentic  histovy 
regarding  so  monstrous  a  deed,  tradition  still  points 
out  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castk^ 
which  the  country-people,  in  commemoratioii  fi 
the  massacre,  entitle  '<  tbe  Slain  Men's  Lee ;"  that 
having  apparently  been  the  spot  where  the  inhn* 
man  transaction  took  place^  or  at  least  where  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried*  To  confirm  stiU 
farther  the  truth  of  what  many  will  find  difficulty 
in  believing,  there  was  discovered,  since  the  com* 
xnencement  of  the  present  century,  an  immense 
mass  of  human  bones,  buried  a  little  below  the 
surface,  at  the  very  spot  which  tradition  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  massacre.^^ 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  re- 
garding the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  that  although 
the  victory  was  so  complete  on  the  part  of  Leslie^ 
he  lost  more  of  his  standards  than  the  vanquished* 
While  Montrose,  as  already  mentioned,  was  so 
singularly  fortunate  as  to  capture  two  comets  with 
their  ensigns  in  the  very  heat  of  his  flight,  Leslie's 
army  did  not  succeed  in  taking  one  of  Montrose's 
standards  even  in  the  height  of  his  triumph.  Mon- 
trose had  had  just  two ;  and  they  were  preserved 
in  this  way  :  That  which  belonged  to  his  infantry 
was  rescued  by  an  Irish  soldier  of  peculiar  strength 
and  spirit,  who  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  dby 
was  lost,  than,  stripping  the  precious  cloth  from 
its  po\e,  and  vii«^^\n% 'WiX^xaA  hia  body,  (whkh 
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was  Otherwise  naked,)  he  dashed  through  thc^ 
thickest  of  the  enemy  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  got  clear  off.  By  an  extraordinary  ex-« 
ertion,  he  contrived  to  overtake  Montrose  that 
night,  and  to  gratify  him  by  delivering  it  into  his 
own  hands ;  wnen  the  general  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  man,  that  he  received 
him  into  hi&life-gaard,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
office  of  carrying  the  standard  which  he  had  re* 
deemed. 

The  other  ensign,  that  which  had  been  carried 
before  the  horse,  was  preserved  by  its  bearer,  the 
Honourable  William  Hay,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  a  youth  of  singularly  gallant  spirit ;  who, 
aiso  taking  the  precaution  to  strip  it  off  the  pole, 
and  having  enveloped  his  person  with  it,  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  the  borders  of 
England ;  where,  having  skulked  for  some  time, 
he  afterwards,  under  the  conduct  of  a  brother  roy« 
alidt,  Robert  Touris  of  Inverleith,  contrived  to  re- 
gain the  north,  and  deliver  this  flag  into  Montrose's 
c^wn  hands.'^ 

-  Montrose  had  the  gratification,  before  he  got 
0ver  the  hill  of  Minchmuir,  to  be  joined  by  above 
a  hundred  of  his  straggling  cavalry,  and  thus  to  ac- 
quire a  strength  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
insults  of  the  country  people.  He  first  drew  bri- 
dle, ten  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  at  Traquair, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair ;  when,  having  sent 
in  a  friend  to  desire  his  lordship  and  his  sbn  to 
come  out  and  confer  with  him,  he  was  mortified  to 
hear  that  they  were  both  from  home ;  although  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Bishop  Wishart,  that  they  were  in  reality  within, 
but  thought  proper  to  deny  themselves.  With»a\» 
slopping  at  Tni^uair,  the  dejected  liU\^  ^^t^  x^^ 
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tm  ia  PtMtMt  whm  thiy  fipent  the  niglit.  Nea 
■Mmli^  wilb  *  ysrtjr  increascii  by  the  acceKnon 
of  •tnggfen  to  nearly  tivo  hundred  horse,  Moik 
kroHWWCQBdorteduitoClydeBilale;  froEawhencs 
be  NWB  after  racMeded  in  reacliing  the  Highlaixla- 
AnoOK  dw  fiienda  wbo  saved  themHeWes  ^ung 
Vilb  kua,  woe  tbe  Uarquis  of  Duiiglai,  the  EdHe 
at  AJAf  mm)  Cnwfbrdt  and  ibe  Lords  Erekine, 
riliniin.  w4  Nifiiv-  He  bad,  however,  to  regrat 
llat  Kote  of  the  veij  best  and  moat  emiaeut  of 
Ilk  fiiaaik,  u  tlie  EhI  of  Hartfell,  the  Uiit 
Dnamood  and  Onlvie,  Sir  Robert  Spottuw««li 
Sir  Alnandw  LeiSe  of  Auchentoul,  Sir  Willitn 
KflUMik.  Sir  FUlu  Niabet,  the  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Mnmy,  IxvHMr  te  the  Marquis  of  TuUisbiP 
diaa,  AIconidBr  OgUrie  «f  Inverquharity,  ColineL 
Nilbawd  Gordon,  and  Mr  Andrew  Gutfary,  m 
to  tbe  otlishep  of  Mnrray,  hnd  Talleii  into  tk 
handa  of  Ifae  enemy. 

The  tTMtment  swardetl  tn  these  unFortonate  pa* 
sons  by  theii  captors,  was  bo  mucli  in  violatKHi  of 
both  toe  laws  of  hamanity  and  those  of  war,  asU 
be  aflet^ards  matter  of  regret  to  tlie  very  bat 
friends  of  tbe  Covenanted  cause.  Hitherto,  u  ^ 
ready  hinted,  no  blood  had  heen  shed,  eitlier  ia 
England  or  Scotland,  except  in  the  open  £el(l,i)d 
in  tbe  generons  apiril  of  fair  warfare.  If  ititn 
was  any  exception,  it  lay  on  the  side  of  the  paHit 
njent,  which  bad  saerificed  Stratford  and  Ltwll'.' 
its  reaentment  On  the  king's  sitle,  at  hsuU  al' 
tbougb  hiB  powers  were  of  that  superior  and  ad 
eacrcd  natwe,  that  he  could  have  nioie  jualiMf 
l^oeeeded  upon  them,  thri'c  had  been  no  eMt><|k  my. 
of  jnA^al  uciifice  ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  all  m  l/v 
priwHtera,  e^tn  tiuiM  ^Vi  W<^  ul\s'.\  v\  ihe  a^  J^ 
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red  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.'^  The  gene- 
rosity and  discretion  of  this  mode  of  procedure: 
were  now  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  departed  ^ 
from  by  the  barbarous  oligarchy  which  governed 
Scotland  ;  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it  would  appear, 
having  there  first  got  the  better  of  all  more  hu-^ 
mane  and  civilized  principles-  of  action,  in  preciser 
conformity  to  the  rule  acknowledged  by  student» 
of  human  nature,  that  the  less  removed  a  nation  is 
from  its  primeval  state  of  rudeness,  so  much  the 
more  predominant  and  unlimited  is  the  desire  o£ 
«  blood  for  blood." 

Leslie  having  returned  to  Lothian,  and  there  ta^ 
ken  under  his  protection  the  Committee  of  Estates 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  the  members  of 
which  bad  fled  to  Berwick  after  the  battle  of  Kil-^ 
syth,  a  tour  of  vengeance  was  undertaken  through 
tne  kingdom,  by  that  tripartite  tyranny  of  war,  re« 
bellion,  and  fanaticism,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpa-* 
ting  the  last  remaining  roots,  as  they  themselves 
would  have  said,  of  malignancy.  The  first  victims 
were  two  Irish  captains,  O'Kane  and  Laughlane» 
who  had  been  spared  by  some  chance  from  the 
shambles  of  Newark.  These  unhappy  young  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  had  behaved  with  singular  gal- 
lantry at  the  affair  of  Fyvie,  while  the  other  had 
been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
charge  at  Kilsyth,  were  hanged,  without  the  least 
ceremony,  upon  the  castle- hill  of  Edinburgh.'  In 
the  progress  of  the  army  through  West  Lothian, 
a  few  days  after,  a  much  more  extensive  scene  of 
destruction  took  place.  About  forty  of  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  taken  and 
gathered  together  by  the  country-people,  were  pre- 
cipitated from  the  high  bridge  over  the  rivet  j^.nq»w, 
near  lAnhthfow,  and  drowned  in  the  dee^  '^o^ 

Af  2 
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bekyvr.  Some  ef  thesa  vnforiunater  peraons,  even 
after  their  fill-— one  ^  at  least  £fty  feet— and  af- 
ter being  kdtiiersed  in  the  watw,  had  strength  snf- 
llde»k  to  gaift  the  badbr;  but  soldiers  were  placed 
{or  a  codsideiabfe  way  down  the  stream,  to  push 
hack  1^1  nadk  tnto  the  water  with  their  pikes,  and 
to  wait  till  they  were  sure  that  the  whole  were 
dead.^" 

At  Glasgow,  to  whiish  l^e  army  and  the  Com- 
ndttees  next  progressed,  a  present  of  fifty  tbon* 
sand  merles,  with  a  gold  chain,  was  adjudged  to 
Leslie,  and  a  gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  meiks 
to  Mid^eton,  the  second  in  command,  in  token  of 
tibe  estimation  In  which  they  were  held  for  their  late 
aorrices  to  the  state.  Before  tiiey  removed  from 
Glasgow,  the  citizens  were  compeUed  to  pay  a  fine 
erf-  twenty  thonsand  pounds,  in  expiation  of  the 
heinoQs  crime  they  had  been  guilty  of,  in  giving 
fifty  thousand  to  Montrose.^  The  army  was  final- 
ly removed  to  Forfar,  there  to  act  as  a  gnard  over 
the  Low  Country,  to  protect  it  from  the  machina* 
tions  of  Montrose,  who  was  understood  to  have 
again  arrived  at  considen^le  strength,  and  to  be 
meditating  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  MONTROSE*S  INSURRECTION. 


TlM  Troin  ^uth  about  the  esptive  flock* 
'  To  wonder^  or  to  pit'yt  or  to  mock. 

I>U]tBAM. 

.  SMAtL  w  Montrose's  force  had  been  at  Philip>^ 
hangfa^  in  comparison  with  the  whole  extent  of  his 
resources,  and  although  it  might  have  been  sup* 
posed  that  he  only  required  to  throw  himself  into 
the  Higfa1aBds>  in  ordeae  to  gather  as  large  an  army 
a»  eyer,  it  soon  appeared  that  that  defeat  was  to 
prore  a  complete  death*blow  to  his  hopes.  No 
ionger  possessed  of  the  invincible  name  which  hU 
tberta  bad  mainly  supported  him;  deprived  of 
muiBj  of  bds  best  adherents  and  advisers ;  his  re- 
maining  Iriends  terrified  by  the  fate  with  which 
their  captive  associates  were  threatened  by  the  vic- 
tors ;  the  king's  afifairs  in  England  every  day  ver- 
ging nearer  and  nearer  that  point  when  wey  would 
Jbe  irretrievable ;  the  very  season  unfavourable  for 
any  farther  effort;  it  speedily  became  apparent 
that,  in  losing  instead  of  gaining  the  battle  of  Philip* 
havgh,  he  had  lost  the  last  opportunity  of  accom« 
plishing  the  grand  object  with  which  he  had  enter- 
ed the  campaign.    The  party  which  \]ie  \iax^^  ^^ 
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patched  to  his  assistance  ahout  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Philiphaugh,  had  been,  like  many  other  put- 
ties of  Charleses  forces  during  this  last  and  moit 
disastrous  of  his  campaigns,  cut  off  by  the  tri- 
umphant republicans.  To  complete  the  difficnhf 
of  his  circumstances,  the  Great  Marquis  had  nov 
to  propose  an  attack,  not  upon  a  huge  raw  bodf 
of  Lowland  militia,  but  upon  a  large  army  of  <&- 
ciplined  cavalry,  which  had  akeedy  beaten  him,  nd 
was  confident  in  its  ability  to  beat  him  again. 

On  his  retreat  into  Athole,  he  had  been  able  to 
raise  only  four  hundred  men ;  the  rest  being  at 
yet  engrossed  in  the  repair  of  their  mined  dwell- 
mgs,  and  in  providing  stores  for  the  winter.  Tbesy 
having  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  descended  in* 
to  Aberdeenshire,  he  exerted  himself  to  rouse  the 
vassals  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  just  be* 
fore  left  his  concealment  in  Sutherland,  and  retrnn* 
ed  home.  Montrose  expected  that  this  nobleman 
would  now  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  common  en- 
terprise, and  he  made  various  overtures  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  to  rank  under  his  banner. 
But  Huntly,  however  zealous  for  the  interest  of 
the  king,  was  by  no  means  well-di^>osed  towards 
Montrose.  Either  inflamed  with  a  personal  reaent- 
ment  against  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  ciqttiirB 
at  Aberdeen  in  1639,  or  unwilling  to  vail  hia  owa 
commission  as  Lieutenant  over  the  north  of  Soo^ 
land,  to  that  which  Montrose  bore  as  Governor  and 
Captain-General,  he  rejected  all  his  intreatiea ;  aU 
though  these  are  said  to  have  been  at  once  re- 
spectful, urgent,  and  frequently  repeated ;  oon* 
stantly  affirming  that  he  entertained  the  strangest 
good- will  towards  the  royal  cause,  but  as  constant- 
ly displaying  a  reluctance  to  take  the  method  ef 
«howing  it  piopoa^V^  ^Q\)teQ^% 
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-  ihmng  m  the  end  Mtcceeded  io  rwmag  the  Earl 
of  Aboyne,  with  a  small  band  of  the  Gordcms,  though. 
Kather  by  force  than  any  other  method^  the  royal 
general  marched  southward  with  all  haste,  intend^' 
Hug  t*  attempit  tbe  rescue  of  his  friends  from  the 
iHttde  of  patiiamenty  or  at  least  endeavonr  to  awe 
the  latter  into  mercy.  He  had  the  mortifieatioiiy 
bowetvr,  to  see  these  nn wilting  levies  all  drop  away 
frem  hiflft  iit  bis  march  sonthward,  nad^  the  pre-> 
text  of  defending  their  own  country  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  party  of  the  enemy's  troops.  He  was 
iorther  mortified  at  this  time,  by  receiving  inteUi- 
genee  that  Sir  Alatter  MacCol  could  not  be  brought 
^way  froM  Argyleehire  to  join  him ;  being  there 
eDgf^;cd  in  matters  more  nearly  concerning  lus  own 
imterests  and  ferimgs,  than  either  Montrose's  or  the 
king*a  service.  He  at  last  found  himself,  on  des- 
cending into  the  Lowlands,  attended  by  only  about 
throe  inmdred  horse  and  twelve  hundred  foot,  chief- 
ly Athelemen,  Ogilvies,  and  adherents  of  the  Lord 
Eiddoe  ;^  a  miserable  army  to  present  against  the 
six  thousand  horse  commanded  by  Leslie  and  Mid- 
dIetoD. 

.  With  this  small  army,  however,  Montrose  did 
noi  hesitate,  towards  the  end  of  October,  to  ap-. 
proach  Glasgow,  where  the  Committee  of  Estates 
wne  sitting  in  trial  upon  his  friends,  attended  by  a 
goard  of  three  thousand  horse.  Planting  himself 
19011  the  lands  of  the  chief  Covenanters  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  lay  for  some  time  contemplating  the  city,  : 
as  the  lioness  regards  the  fortress  within  which  she 
ksows  her  stolen  cubs  to  be  immured.  By  rava- 
giag.  these  lands,,  he  for  some  time  hoped  to  bring 
out  the  Covenanting  force  to  the  country,  where . 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  attack  it  to  advan- 
tage ;.  but  the.  Committee  knew  bis  .w£akftft»^«kiv^> 
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retaining  their  gnard  close  around  them,  deUbento* 
ly  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  their  prisonerB. 

Three  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  were  de9* 
tined  to  suffer  at  Glasgow;  Sir  William  Rolled^ 
who  had  accompanied  Montrose  on  his  jooniey 
from  England,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Alezandtf 
Ogilvie,  younger  of  Inyerquharity,  Their  trial 
was  not  intrusted  to  the  common  judicial  tribuntl 
of  the  country ;  that,  like  many  other  powers  of 
old  standing,  was  now  in  a  great  measure  supplant- 
ed by  the  tdl-engrossing  and  omnipotent  Court  of 
Parliament,  or  rather  the  junto  termed  its  comnut* 
tee.  It  was  by  this  committee,  which  had  the  ooo* 
venient  merit  of  being  at  once  accuser  and  judge, 
that  the  three  gentlemen  were  tried.  A  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  of  course  unavoidable.  Sir 
William  Rollock  was  hanged  at  the  Maiicet^ron 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  28th  October,  and  his  com* 
panions  next  day.  The  individual  last  mentioned 
was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  had  recently  been 
hurried  by  his  father  from  the  school  to  the  field, 
and  who  was,  in  every  view  of  his  case,  worthy  of 
mercy.  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  where 
there  were  so  many  of  deeper  guilt,  and  manlier 
years,  he  would  scarcely  be  selected  as  a  proper 
subject  of  punishment.  Unfortunately  the  selection 
was  made  upon  far  different  principles.  He  was  an 
Ogilvie ;  one  of  a  family  against  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle  cherished  an  implacable  hatred, 
and  which  he  had  many  selfish  reasons  for  wislung 
to  see  destroyed.  To  gratify  the  malignant  pas- 
sions of  this  nobleman,  who  now  had  become  ia 
effect  king  of  Scotland,  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
sacrificed  by  his  saintly  judges. 

It  would  almost  appear  that,  at  this  deplorable 
periodi  the  best  iec^^^  ^^  Wgoasql  nature'  wen 
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sinotbered  and  buried,  ii^  the  breasts  of  public  men, 
beneath  the  false  and  bewildering  spirit  which  had 
possessed  thenr.  Instead  of  expressing  the  least 
compunction  at  the  repeated  executions  of  men 
who  but  a  few  years  before  had  been  their  bosom 
friends,,  and  whose  only  crime,  after  all,  lay  in  their 
having  entertained  different  views  of  state  policy, 
the  ecclesiastical'  tyrants  of  this  time  beheld  the 
dismal  scenes  which  they  had  called  up  with  feel* 
ings  of  unrelenting  triumph.  It  is  recorded,  to  the 
eternal  infamy  of  one  in  particular,  Mr  David 
Dickson,  that,  on  seeing  the  second  day's  execu- 
tions at  Glasgow,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in 
a.  sort  of  transport  of  self-congratulation,  <<  The 
wark  gaes  bonnily  on  I"  meaning  that  the  religious 
task  of  reformation  and  purification  in  which  he 
and  his  brethren  had  been  for  so  many  years  en- 
gaged, was  now  proceeding  with  a  d^ee  of  ener- 
gy and  success  perfectly  admirable.  His  expres- 
sion, which  will  remind  many  readers  of  the  terri- 
fic ga  ircL  of  the  French  revolutionary  period, 
either  found  so  much  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  friends,  or  was  held  in  such  execration  by  per- 
sons of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  that  it  became 
proverbial.^ 

Montrose  lay  for  some  weeks  ajfter  this  affidr  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  daily  hoping  to  re- 
ceive such  accessions  from  the  north  as  would  en- 
able him  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  in- 
soigent  government.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  when  he  had  fully  proved  the  futility 
of  all  his  hopes,  he  resolved  to  retire  once  more 
into  the  Highlands,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  which 
his  personal  presence  might  have  upon  those  who 
had  promised  to  join  him.  Notwithstanding  that 
ft  winter  of  almost  unexampled  severily  Wd^  >Xi\% 
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time  set  in,  and  deep  enow  lay  vpon  die  grtnid, 
lie  marched  over  the  hills  of  Menteith  and  Stratb- 
earne  towards  Athole,  and  from  thence  threag^ 
Angus  and  over  the  Caim-a-Monnty  into  the  coui- 
try  of  the  Gordons  ;  a  march  Gomprehending  the 
very  wildest  districts  of  the  Highlimdsy  but  wtiA 
lie  accomplished  with  all  his  cnstomary  celerity. 

After  his  retreat  to  the  north,  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  finding  no  farther  use  finr  General  Leslie, 
sent  him  back  with  his  army  to  England,  only  le- 
taining  a  small  force,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Middleton,  as  a  sort  of  gnaid.     Hie  EatatM 
met  in  full  pwliament  at  St  Andrews  <m  the  96th 
of  November,  and  the  General  Assembly  ef  tiie 
Church  sat  down  at  the  same  time  and  place;  tat 
the  two  now  went  as  naturally  and  properiy  to- 
gether as  judge  and  executions.    The  speech  wttb 
which  Su:  Archibald  Johnstone  of  Warriston  open- 
ed the  former  meeting,  as  reported  by  Sir  James 
Balfour,  may  be  given  here,  as  a  most  notable  il- 
lustration of  the  spirit  of  the  time : — **  He  intieat- 
ed  them  to  nnito  among  themselves,  to  lay  all  fHi- 
vate  respects  and  interests  aside,  and  to  do  jnstioe 
on  delinquents  and  malignants  ;  showing  that  their 
dallying  formerly  had  provoked  God's  two  great 
servants  against  them,  the  sword  and  plague  of 
pestilence,  which  had  ploughed  up  the  land  with 
deep  furrows;  he  showed  that  the  massacre  of 
Kilsyth  was  never  to  be  foigotten,  and  that  God, 
who  was  the  best  judge  of  the  world,  would  not 
but  judge  righteously,  and  keep  in  remembrance 
tliat  sea  of  innocent  blood  which  lay  before  his 
throne,  craving  for  a  vengeance  on  these  blood- 
thirsty rebels,  the  butchers  of  so  many  innocent 
souls ;  lie  showed,  likewise,  that  the  times  reoui- 
led  a  move  ivwctQV7  ^^^  ^Vas^  looking  into  tuau 
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formerly,  in  respect  that  the  house  of  parliament 
vtBS  become  at  this  present  like  Noah's  ark,  which 
bad  in  it  both  foul  and  clean  creatures ;  and  there- 
^re  he  besought  the  Estates  there  now  convened, 
before  that  they  went  about  the  constitution  of  that 
bigh  court  of  parliament,  that  they  would  make 
one  serious  search  and  inquiry  after  such  as  were 
ears  and  eyes  to  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth, 
end  did  sit  there  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  say  to 
them ;  and  thei'efore  he  humbly  desired  that  the 
bbuse  might  be  adjoomed  tUl  to-morrow  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  several  Estates  might 
consider  what  corrupted  members  were  among 
tbem,  wbo  had  complied  with  the  public  enemy  of 
tbe  state,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their  agents 
or  friends."  * 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  speech,  instead 
of  the  liberal  sentiments  and  extended  views  which 
are  so  fondly  ascribed  to  the  zealots  of  that  time 
by  their  modern  admirers  and  successors,  a  super- 
stition more  gross  than  is  at  this  day  enterteined 
by  the  abject  Spaniard  or  Portuguese,  and  an  in- 
tolerance of  fair  opposition  more  violent  and  un« 
compromising  than  could  be  found  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople. 

But  it  is  to  the  church,  perhaps,  that  we  are  to 
look,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  most  expressive  spe- 
eimens  of  cruelty  and  intolerance.  The  parliament 
bad,  in  the  first  place,  appointed  a  committee  of 
eighteen  members  to  try  the  delinquents;  and  these 
unfortunate  persons  had  been  collected  in  such . 
numbers  to  St  Andrews,  as  to  fill  not  only  the  cas- 
tle, but  even  the  private  houses.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  petitioned  to  be  tried  by  the  justice-ge- 
neral, or  by  their  peers :  their  accusers  could  uv- 
trust  the  duty  of  condemning  t\iem  to  wo  \\wA^ 

VOL,  II.  K  ^ 
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less  sore  tban  their  own.    A  delay,  hoireyer,  u* 
avoidably  occurred;  and  the  triida  did  not  tab 
place  till  the  beginning  of  January.    Daring  Ae 
■  uiterval,  the  Commission  of  the  Church,  with  anil- 
delicacy  which  must  appear,  to  modem  apprdien- 
sions^  perfectly  monstrous,  was  perpetually  «^ 
ging  parliament  to  proceed  with  the  great  daty 
.  of  <<  doing  justice  upon  the  malignanta.      On  one 
>  day,^  scarcely  a  week  after  the  appointment  of  die 
Committee  of  Process,  as  the  judges  were  called, 
an  impatient  remonstrance  was  laid  before  the 
house  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  similar  petitions  for  vengeance  were  severd- 
ly  presented  by  the  four  principal  Lowland  aynodi ; 
•two  hundred  persons  in  all  appearing  at  once  in 
the  house  on  this  amiable  business.     Like  Cati^ 
with  his  incessant  <<  Delenda  est  Carthago,"  the 
members  of  the  church  seemed  determined  to  cry 
for  vengeance  incessantly,  and  not  to  cease  till  it 
should  be  executed. 

Vengeance  was  at  length  inflicted,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  worthies  of  the 
Assembly.  In  the  first  place,  ''  the  Irish  prisonen 
taken  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  in  all 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  pri- 
'sons  of  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton, 
and  Perth,  were  execute,  without  any  assize  or  pro- 
cess, conforme  to  the  treaty  betwix  the  two  king- 
doms, passed  in  act."  ^  Afterwards,  on  the  17tti 
of  January,  (1646,)  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Colond  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  the  Honourable  William  Murray,  brother 
to  the  Marquis  of  Tulliebardine,  and  Captain  An- 
drew Guthry,  son  to  the  ex-bishop  of  Murray.  The 
Earl  of  Hartfcll,  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  as  the  most 
eminent  in  Tank,  ^caA  xNa  TCk»^  \sASLVfgBaiLt  in  prin- 
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ciple»  had  [^reTioosly  been  sentenced ;  but  Ogilvie 
had  escaped  from  prison  in  his  sister's  clothes,  by 
the  interest  of  his  friends  the  Hamiltons,  and  Ar- 
gyle  had  then  insisted  that  HartfelFs  Ufjd  shpnld 
be  given  to  him,  as  a  compensation,  to  atone  for 
the  disappointment  he  felt  in  the  escape  of  Ogil-. 
yie»  and  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who  were  as  anxious  to  see  Hartfell 
executed,  and  his  estates  forfaulted  in  their  favour, 
as  he  had  been  to  procure  the  death  and  attainder 
oi  Ogilvie.^  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  into  the- 
assumed  principles  and  laws  upon  which  the  Scot- 
tifih  parliament  proceeded  in  the  trials  of  these  un- 
Ibrtonate  indiriduals.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Gor- 
doB,  Murray,  and  Guthry,  were  found  guilty,  ia 
terms  of  the  act  passed  in  the  preceding  year, 
which  had  denounced  all  backsliding  from  the  cause 
of  the  Covenant,  as  inferring  the  pains  of  high 
treasffli :  for  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  who,  hanng 
never  signed  the  Covenant,  could  not  be  supposed- 
guilty  on  the  same  act,  they  did  the  favour  of  erect- 
ing a  new  denomination  of  crime :  It  was  voted 
that  his  having  docketted  and  signed  the  king's  last 
commission  to  Montrose,  was  high  treason ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  suffer  like  the  rest* 
Colonel  Gordon  was  the  first  of  the  victims  that^ 
mounted  the  scaffold.  '  He  had  previously  been 
excommimicated  for  adultery,  and  he  now  came 
imder  obedience  to  the  church,  in  order  to  have 
that  dreadful  stigma  removed.  He  died  express- 
ing sincere  repentance  of  the  follies  of  his  youth, 
but  maintaining  the  propriety  of  his  political  con- 
duct during  the  public  troubles, .  and  professing 
undiminished  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
suffered.  He  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  Sir 
Kobert  Spottiswood, 
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It  is  said,  that  when  the  people  saw  this  gentle* 
man  mount  the  scaffold,  they  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing sentiments  of  violent  compunction  and  dis- 
tress. He  was  the  first  man  of  high  rank  or  sta- 
tion that  had  yet  appeared  under  such  circnmstan- 
ces.  Many  who  were  now  present  had  seen  hiniy 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  at  Edinburgh,  presidii^ 
over  the  highest  civil  court  in  the  country,  and 
commanding  the  respect  of  the  nation  by  his  be* 
nignant  gravity,  his  profound  learning,  and  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  judge.  The  last  office  he  had  held  was 
actually  the  highest  in  the  country  next  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  guilty  of  no  distinct  crime, 
unless  the  entertainment  of  difiPerent  views  of 
church  and  state  policy  could  be  so  termed ;  imt 
was  he  reputed  to  be  capable  of  acting  with  deci- 
ded hostility  against  even  that  system  of  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  now  falling  a  sacrifice.  Al- 
together, it  was  impossible  to  view  so  venerable, 
80  worthy,  and  so  innocent  an  individual,  thus  suh* 
mitting  to  so  severe  and  unmerited  a  fate,  with- 
out pity;  while  the  bare  abstract  consideration 
that  a  state  of  things  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
death  of  men  of  his  order  was  held  necessary  to 
the  general  interests,  had  in  it  something  alto* 
gether  appalling. 

Such  feelings  as  these  had  influenced  even  the 
immediate  condemnators  of  this  excellent  person. 
*^  Though  many  liked  not  his  party,"  says  his  bio* 
grapher,*^  "  they  liked  his  person,  which  made  him 
many  friends  even  among  the  Covenanters ;  inso- 
much that  after  the  sentence  was  read,  some  of  the 
nobility  spoke  in  his  behalf,  and  in  treated  the  hooEe 
to  consider  the  quality  and  parts  of  that  excellent 
gentleman  and  most  just  judge,  whom  they  bad 
condemned,  au(V  \)e^«^^  ^«xYL<^^tlY  his  life  might  be 
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spared.  But  an  eminent  knowledge  and  esteem, 
whicb,  in  other  cases,  might  he  a  motive  to  save  a 
criminal,  was  here  only  the  cause  of  taking  an  in- 
nocent man's  life ;  so  dangerous  is  it,  in  a  corrupt 
age,  to  be  eminently  constant  and  virtuous.  The  gen- 
tiemen  who  spoke  were  told  that  the  authority  oB 
tiie  established  government  was  not  secure  while 
Sir  Robeit's  life  was  spared.  Whereupon  the  no- 
blemen who  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates 
at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Parliament  at  St  Andrews, 
openly  declared,  when  they  signed  die  respective 
sentences,  that  they  did  sign  as  preses,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  the  Estates,  but  not  as 
to  their  particular  judgment." 

The  clergy  alone  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  worth  and  greatness  which  were 
now  about  to  perish.  They  had  previously  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  lives  of  Sir 
Robert  and  his  companions  were  demanded  by 
Heaven,  as  an  expiation  of  the  blood  of  the  saints 
who  had  perished  in  Montrose's  wars ;  that  it  was 
even  necessary  to  put  them  to  death,  in  order  to 
avoid  th^  wrath  which  the  Almighty  would  other- 
wise be  sure  to  express  against  a  land  which  had 
neglected  his  service.  To  reconcile  the  public 
more  thoroughly  to  the  executions,  these  daring 
and  most  impious  men  had  taken  it  upon  them  to 
assure  their  audiences,  that  the  delinquents  were 
destined^  soul  and  body,  to  eternal  torments.  When 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  was  .brought  upon  the 
scaffold,  the  Reverend  Mr  Robert  Blair  came  in 
attendance,  though  rather  for  the  purpose  of  tea- 
sing and  annoying  him,  than  with  any  intention  of 
soothing  his  last  moments  with  the  ghostly  conso- 
hitions  of  religion.  It  soon  became  appasetk\>  \>q 
this  man^  that  the  mild  and  dignified  coutv\ftTi^Ti&^ 
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of  the  culprit  vim  producing  a  strong  efTtvt  n, 
tlie  pjiiiulii  of  t)ie  peoplp.  On  Sir  Itoben,  time'  ] 
fore,  tarmng  to  the;  edfie  of  ttiu  si-atfold  and  pr»* 
paring  to  apeidi  to  tho  bystanders,  in  an  alaim  Wst 
Ui  wofdi  HMmld  uKTeaee  that  effect,  be  commtuid- 
«d  the  praroBt  of  tlie  ton'n,  tvho  also  stood  on  tho 
•eafibid)  to  prrvput  hiiu  from  making  his  harangues 
Sir  lUWt,  idio  hnd  auticipaled  sach  trpatiUFiil* 
Med  no  ri'scnlnitnt  at  it,  bnt  took  from  his 
d  a  p^KT  contaadus  the  fj^xA  be  iamdiAi 
toaetinr,  md  tfarcnr  itmUet  sie  pooalMKi-iB* 
mediately  after  adilnjwiingliiwiwlf  to  n  tanMi 
widi  an  air  perfectly  Burned  n 

l»maei^;Bgedhipny»,-Aeri 

who  had  laiBrioady  doomed  him  ao  eoaSdnllrtk' 
onrlaitiDK  perdition,  iimaiuaeil  to  intMiMlMBi 
lor  the  porpoM  of  BiUng  "  if  br  wmld  kfs  Ui 


--_^  _d  the  people  toprnfar  die  ■ 

ia  aonl  p"  it  being  {nobably  tte  <^ankni  af  dii'db: 
Tine,  that  Sir  Robot's  own  prayn^  ■iinim  dMh*' 
-was  a  malignant  and  an  Episcopalian,  wonld  Iwaf 
no  effect,  while  there  was  a  hope  that  aome  ■ttM> 
tioa  might  be  paid  to  petitions  which  were  pirfa" 
red  by  bo  faronrite  a  minister  of  the  Almialitf  t> 
himself,  and  ao  worthy  a  people  as  duwe  who  iv 
ronnded  him.  Sir  Robert  was  at  lengtl)  prorakgl 
a  little  by  the  rudeneas  of  the  man,  and  oonU  art 
help  saying,  that,  though  he  waa  willing  ud  ■B' 
xions  to  have  the  prayers  of  the  peoplp  he  cv* 
tunly  wonld  have  no  concern  with  his ;  eddiH 
that,  of  all  the  plagnea  with  which  the  aSeai^ 
majesty  of  God  had  thought  proper  to  Tint  ttt> 
liuid,  the  greatest  was  the  lying  spirit  which  he  hi, 
for  ^e  sins  of  the  people,  put  mto  the  mosth*  «f 
the  prophets.  B\ui  tan^-W^CaTW^ra^attkii 
stab,  and  begana'no\^x<Ca«^veB.iaa.\H^l<ite 
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kop  Spottiswood,  who  had  been  long  dead,  and 
son  who  was  now  about  to  die ;  but  Sir  Robert, 
i  no  attention  to  his  invectives.  Rather  perhaps 
need  by  them  to  hasten  his  own  end,  he  now  ad- 
eed  to  the  instrument  of  execution,  and,  only . 
iiing  the  words,  <<  Merciful  Jesus  I  gather  my 
1  unto  thy  saints  and  martyrs,  who  have  run 
are  me  in  this  race,"  gave  the  signal  which  had 
a  agreed  upon  for  the  descent  of  the  fatal 

Captain  Guthry  was  next  brought  upon  the 
^  and  him  Blair  also  assaulted  with  his  inso- 
;  threats  and  scurrilities.  But  the  courage  of 
youthful  soldier,  and  his  purer  religion,  enaJbled 

to  set  this  mistaken  man  at  defiance,  and  to 
!t  his  fate  as  became  a  gallant  cavalier, 
lie  Honourable  William  Murray  should  also 
B  been  sacrificed  on  this  dreadful  day  ;^  but  his 
tber,  the  Marquis  of  Tidliebardine,  had  prevail- 
ipon  the  parliament  to  give  him  a  respite  of 
IB  days.  Some  circumstances  attended  the  con* 
Illation  and  death  of  this  young  gentleman,  cal- 
itod  to  show  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any 

related,  the  abeyance  into  which  all  natural 
mgs  and  affections  had  fallen  in  the  breasts  of 
Covenanters,  beneath  the  public  spirit  which 
lessed  them.  Two  or  three  months  before,  on 
Commission  of  the  Kirk  sending  a  deputation 
he  Committee  of  Estates,  to  press  the  execu- 

of  the  prisoners,  the  memb^  of  the  latter 
y  were  found  in  a  strange  quandary  as  to  their 
duct,  on  account  of  the  Marquis  of  TuUiebar-' 
),  one  of  their  chief  friends,  being  the  brother  of 
Btinguished  person  amongst  the  prisoners.  In- 
ed  with  a  respect  for  Tulliebardine,  "  divers  o€ 
chief  lords  of  the  committee  %v9i  Vt  i^ee^«»«rf 
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to  slight  the  overtiire  of  the  kirk ;  and  so  tlie  de- 
putation were  like  to  have  obtained  notjung."* 
But  the  Earl  of  Tnlliehardine  soon  relieved  Ae' 
oommittee  from  its  delicate  predicament,  and  re-' 
assured  the  churchmen  of  dieir  prospects  of  ven- 
geance, by  rising  up  and  saying,  <<  That,  if  tbdr 
lordships  were  loath,  out  of  respect  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  brother,  to  resolve  upon  the  qneatioli 
in  hand,  he  begged  to  assure  them  that  they  gready 
miscalculated  Ins  sentiments ;  since  his  brother  had: 
joined  with  Montrose's  wicked  crew,  he  had  ceased 
to  esteem  him  as  a  brother ;  he  was  now  qnittr 
willing  to  concur  with  them  in  whatever  dedsioo 
they  should  see  fit  to  make  in  regard  to  the  pfison- 
ers  ;  nay,  he  would  consider  it  no  favour,  if,  upon 
his  account,  any  indulgence  were  granted  to  these 
detestable  malignants."  At  this  anuable  speech,  die 
other  members  of  the  committee,  feeling  a  shame 
to  which  the  speaker  was  a  stranger,  held  down 
their  heads.  But  they  nevertheless  took  advantagp 
of  his  frankness,  to  enrol  his  brother's  name  amongst 
the  ten  whom  at  this  period  they  thou^  fit  to 
destine  for  execution.     It  may  be  proper  to  add 
the  reservation  regarding  the  truth  of  this  anecdote, 
which  the  single  historian  upon  whose  credit  it 
rests,^**  has  appended  to  it.     "  Whether  or  no," 
says  he,  <<  the  Earl  of  Tulliebardine  spoke  so  in  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  I  leave  undetermined ;  but 
that  Mr  Bennet  (the  head  of  the  clerical  depnta- 
tionj)  reported  it  of  him  in  the  Commission  of  the 
KirK,  and  that  the  two  who  were  with  him  gave 
their  assent  to  it,  I  may  confidently  aver,  being  an 
ear-witness  thereof." 

Having  probably  found  afterwards  that  his  un- 
natural conduct  excited  the  disgust  even  of  tbo60 
who  weTQ  moftX  \>eiQftfij^  V)  vvTMUi^baidme,  ^ 
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the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house^ 
praying  for  his  brother  s  life,  "  in  respect,  as  he 
averred  on  his  honour,  that  the  young  man  was  not 
compos  mentis^  as  also  witliin  age."^^  But  the 
house  rejected  his  petition,  and  he  afterwards  was 
able  to  procure  only  the  brief  respite  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  parliament  having  probably 
found  it  too  late  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  one  whom  they  were  already  committed  before 
the  public  to  involve  in  the  same  destruction  with 
so  many  others  equally  innocent.  Various  reasons 
were  ascribed  by  the  public  voice  for  TuUiebar* 
dine  s  conduct  on  the  occasion ;  indolence  and  in* 
activity,  desire  of  his  brother  s  patrimony,  and 
mere  zeal  for  what  he  conceived  the  national  in* 
terest.  He  was  probably  actuated  by  all  the 
three. 

When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  young  Murray, 
malignant  as  he  was,  gained  a  higher  degree  of  es- 
teem among  the  spectators  by  his  intrepid  conduct, 
than  Tulliebardine  had  done  by  the  Roman  virtue 
which  he  had  just  exerted  in  their  own  behalf. 
There  was  something  in  his  last  speech  which  even 
touched  the  hearts  of  that  rude  and  stem  multi- 
tude. "  I  hope,  my  countrymen  I"  he  exclaimed, 
**  you  will  reckon  that  the  house  of  Tulliebardine, 
tnd  the  whole  family  of  Murray,  have  this  day  ac- 
quired a  new  and  no  small  addition  of  honour,  in- 
asmuch as  a  young  man,^^  descended  of  that  an- 
cient race,  has,  though  innocent  and  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  cheer- 
fulness, delivered  up  his  life  for  his  king,  the  father 
<rf  his  people,  and  the  most  mimificent  patron  and 
benefactor  of  that  family  from  which  he  is  sprung* 
I«t  not  my  honoured  mother,  my  desxeaX  «»\Kt^i 
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my  kindred,  nor  my  friends,  lament  the  shortaess 
of  my  life,  seeing  that  it  is  so  abundantly  recom- 
pensed by  the  honour  of  my  death.  Pray  for  my 
soul,  and  God  be  with  you !" 

Even  after  the  market-crosses  of  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrews  had  been  thus  drenched  wiui  blood» 
the  church  remained  still  unsatisfied,  and  eageriy 
pressed  the  parliament  that  another  selection  of 
▼ictims  might  be  made  to  grace  the  scaffold.  But 
^  leading  noblemen,  wim  better  sense,  refused 
the  petition,  and  informed  their  clerical  fiiends 
that  they  would  now  rather  receive  an  overtnre 
pointing  out  some  less  extreme  mode  of  punishing 
the  delmquents.  <<  The  Commission,"  says  Guth- 
ry,  <<  having  taken  it  into  their  consideration,  there 
were  divers  opinions  about  it;  but  that  which 
gained  greatest  applause^  was  Mr  David  Dicks<m*fl9 
who,  being  asked  by  the  moderator  what  he  thon^t 
best  to  be  done  with  them,  answered  in  his  homely 
way  of  speaking,  *•  Shame  them  and  horry  them  f 
disgrace  and  pillage  them^  which  was  according- 
ly made  the  overture,  to  be  preferred  to  parliament, 
in  reference  to  the  malignants."  The  parliament 
det^mined  eventually  upon  clashing  these  obnox- 
ious individuals  according  to  their  various  degrees 
of  criminality,  and  imposing  fines  upon  them  pro- 
portionate to  these  degrees  ;  it  being  perhaps  ap- 
parent to  them  that  no  mode  of  punishment  could 
be  so  agreeable  to  either  their  interests  or  those  of 
the  people,  as  one  which  tended  to  enrich  them* 
selves  and  relieve  the  public  of  its  burdens. 

Montrose  was  in  the  meantime  exerting  himself 
to  raise  such  an  army  in  the  north,  as  might  ena- 
ble him  to  make  head  once  more  against  the  par* 
liament.  As  a  last  desperate  effort  for  the  aeqni- 
sition  of  Huii\i7,^\u>\iAdk\»sJc«xtA  always  avoided 
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him,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  that 
nobleman,  and,  by  calmly  reasoning  with  him 
about  the  injury  he  was  doing  the  king's  affairs  by 
his  backwardness,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
him,  either  to  rise  in  person  at  the  head  of  hia 
Gordons,  or  to  permit  them  at  least  to  join  him 
under  other  commanders.  But  Huntly,  who  had 
formed  independent  schemes  of  insurrection,  and 
who  seems  to  have  aspired  to  the  very  object  which 
MonUose  himself  had  in  view — that  of  restoring 
the  king  by  means  of  the  Scottish  loyalkts,  could 
upon  no  accoimt  be  persuaded  to  accede  to  any  of 
his  views.  There  is  considerable  variance  in  the 
theories  which  the  Scottish  historians  have  formed 
regarding  the  motives  of  Huntly's  conduct  at  this 
period ;  but  it  seems  unquestionable  that,  among 
llie  many  reasons  he  had  for  abstaining  from  a 
junction  with  Montrose,  the  principal  one  was  a 
wish  to  act  a  primary  instead  of  a  secondary  part  in 
the  royal  service. 

Leaving  him  to  follow  out  his  own  plans,  Mon« 
trose,  about  the  end  of  December,  marched  to  be- 
siege Inverness ;  a  town  which,  with  its  garrison 
of  Covenanters,  had  all  along  proved  a  grievous 
drawback  to  the  services  of  the  Highlanders,  inso* 
much  that  there  Was  no  prospectof  their  joining  him 
in  any  considerable  numbers  so  long  as  it  existed 
in  a  condition  capable  of  aimoying  the  country  in 
their  absence.  In  passing  through  Strathspey,  he 
6ent  off  a  party  to  Athdle,  imder  Drummond  of 
Balloch,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  cottn-^ 
try  from  the  Campbells^  who,  he  learned,  were 
now  so  much  pressed  by  MacCol  as  to  be  imder 
ihe  necessity  of  removing  from  their  own  districts 
into  those  of  the  most  inimical  clans. 

Balloch  was  succeesM  in  his  enterp\\f&e.   %e\n% 
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juined  in  Athole  by  Grahiflii  ci  InfllWlftl 
the  loy^ta  of  the  ^rtn^BOtfaatk  W^^ 
of  aiboat  sereii  hundred  in  aH,  he  dvped'^ 
hundred  migrating  CemphieUi  by  GkM| 
the  heed  of  StniUiero^  mto'  Mentei^  i 
them  at  a  ford  ii^ar  tbe  i^Dage  of  GdhflB 
cut  them  almost  all  o£  Bnt  Montroae^ 
was  not  8o  snocesafiiL  Before  he  rcadiiji 
noMy  it  had  been  supplied  with  new  liqi 
pnmnooa  by  the  CoTenantei»r  ■  He 
nir.  weeks  liefcnre  it  in  Tain ;  till  at 
Iffiddlefon  adYsnced  npon  him  from 
compelled  him  to  retire  into  tlie 
and  afterwards,  by  a  drcoity  into 
spent  the  ffreatOT  part  of  the  q[iring(l(  ^, 
less  marches  and  comiter-marohea ;  eunaitf 
deavomring  to  excite  a  simnltaneoiiB  riia 
the  Highland  royalists,  but  as  constantly 
ihem  too  much  terrified  by  the  increasing 
of  the  parliament  to  yentm^e  upon  the  en 
on  a  large  enough  scale,  or  with  sufficient 

Before  relating  the  final  termination  of  t 
paign,  now  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  meagre  thread  of 
history,  which  can  alone  be  afforded  in  tU 
at  the  point  where  it  was  last  dropt ;  the  n 
the  Scottish  army  (January  1644)  to  the 
ance  of  the  English  parlimnent  in  their 
with  the  king. 

When  strengthened  by  that  important ) 
English  parliamentary  army  immediately  a 
that  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  h 
the  arms  of  the  king.  They  speedily  acqnii 
session  of  tlie  wotthem  district  of  England, 
with  tlie  exoe^^A.oTi  qI  ^^  \«Nro&  ^i  VML « 
wick>  \h&  W^\fflA  Y^wsNM^^  \^^s^^\Nara 
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thcl  at  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  (July 
1644,)  they  gave  such  an  overthrow  to  the  roysil 
arms  as  eaused  the  campaign  to  close  with  an  as- 
pect  decidedly  favourable  to  them.  A  treaty  was 
tlien  entered  into  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge ;  but 
.the  exorbitance  of  their  demands,  and  the  hopes 
which  the  king  still  entertained  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory— hopes  in  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  repeated  successes  of  Montrose  in  Scotland 
•^r-caused  the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off  with 
mutual  disgust  and  increased  animosity.  By  a 
Btrange  decree  which  was  immediately  afterwards 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament — termed  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance — great  additional  vigour 
^ras  given  to  their  army.  The  command  then 
.passed  from  Essex,  Manchester,  and  others  of  the 
Jl^byterian  party,  who,  as  members  of  the  Par- 
liament, were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
'Office,  into  the  huids  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  pri- 
Tate  gentleman  of  Northamptonshire,  who  origi- 
nally entered  the  army  at  the  head  of  a  horse  regi- 
ment raised  by  himself,  but  who  had  distinguished 
liimself  above  all  his  equals  by  superior  military 
■talents,  and  was  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  machinations 
t>{  Cromwell  alone  that  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  achieved ;  and  from  the  period  when  it  took 
^effect,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  acting  upon  a 
scheme  of  ambition  distinct  from  the  interests  of 
the  Parliament,  whose  servant  he  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  campugn  of  1645,  which  opened  imme- 
.diately  after  the  army  was  new-modelled,  was 
destined  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  Parlia- 
.ment  over  then'  king.  They  gained  a  splendid 
irictory  over  his  majesty  at  NaBeby>  (J\j\^  \^^b^ 
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and  aamAtv,  iromediMcly  ftfter,  at  Newfaary.  Tlw 
roDUUponaieoiis  d^frst  of  M(intros«  at  Pldl^ 
hwofrti.  the  ditipCTBiaa  of  the  party  whicli  be  Mat 
nvrth  to  SDVCOur  that  commander,  and  tile  bmof  t 
number  of  his  be^t  fans,  drove  the  king  almcMt  t* 
dnipair;  and  he  vras,  at  the  end  of  the  eampaigll^ 
ribltK^I  to  lake  refnge  in  Oxford,  nearly  deMimta 
of  a  fi«ld  army. 

Before  iIuh  pniod,  in  terms  of  the  Soloui 
League  and  Covenant,  an  assembly  of  dicinei,  ae- 
le<-ted  impaiti^ly  Irom  all  creeds  and  sects,  Iwl 
l*en  ultiu^  for  nearly  ilirpe  j-eare  at  WestnriMter, 
in  rleliberatioD  upon  the  form  of  wanhip  mi 
rhurch-goTemmeni  which  should  be  insiinitMl  orar 
Ifoth  nations,  in  place  of  the  abrogated  fsnoi  of 
EpitMxipacy.  It  wotild  be  vwn,  in  a  work  like  ^ 
present,  to  trace  all  the  intricate  intrigties  «idili*> 
pntes  which  distin^ished  the  proceedings  of  tUi  i 
body.  Stdfice  it  to  stat«,  that  owing  to  tibe  niK» 
peeled  opposition  of  the  Independents,  a  sect  wtidi 
aimed  at  a  complete  suppression  of  the  clerical  ch» 
racier,  the  Scottish  comniissionerB  found  i(  impM* 
Hilile  to  procure  the  establishment  of  PreshjTefis* 
chnrch-goTemment  ia  England,  «n  tbtt  aetbrf  1^. 
vanny  and  ptirity  iriuch  they  eonoeived  iuXtfl* 
aaUe:*^  they  could  only  ancceed  in  nt»Uidiif> 
form  of  wmmip,  andacatediinn  of  doGtrini^"  ipw 
able  to  tbeir  wMkk.  Hw  lurtkra  wh,  nf  etant 
rery  much  diagtin«d  at  the  nuMnbln  iaaM  of  lh^ 
grand  religioiu  tnianoa ;  and,  ladit  h^yed  Ml 
Bomewhat  earli^  period,  they  mi^it,  by  ^'VJA* 
dnnral  of  dmr  army,  have  wnbanweacd  die  &^ 
parliament  in  inch  a  way  as  to  make  tlmn  nfrf 
die  tmsatisfactory  extent  of  die  reformatioii.  Btf 
the  EogliBh  \wA,  fortiraBiu^',  ^dum.  «u«  to  pi* 
pone  t^  co^dwnmai  <ahe  Nmk^^'c&4m&-^ 
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wtim  such  aii'act  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  was  of 
very  little  moment  to  them,  or  was  rather  to  he 
donied  than  otherwise ;  and  thus  the  Scots  might 
he  aaid  to  have  broken  faith  with  thexc  king,  and 
imd  two  years  of.  hard  fightmg,  with  exactly  that 
deficiency  of  advantage  to  themselyes  which,  from 
liie  nature  of  things,  nrast  be  the  general  result  of 
idl  enterprises,  the  motives  of  whic^  are  in  the  least 
4egraeof  doubtful  propriety.  . 
-  The  state  of  partes  in  the  spring  of  1646  was 
l^iedaely  this :  The  kmg  and  the  royalists  were  re^ 
dneed  to  the  last  degree  of  weakness,  insomudi 
that  it  wasnecessary  for  his  migesty  to  select,  from 
the  various  bands  of  his  enemies,  one  from  whom 
ke  might  request  quarter.  The  English  parliament 
ms  stiU,  to  all  appearance,  powerful,  though  in> 
^Mtj  begmning  to  be  deserted  by  public  favour 
Ml  account  of  tibe  peculations  of  the  members  as 
individuals,  and  its  tyranny  as  a  body,  and,  more- 
over, weakened  by  the  independence  which  Crom- 
well had  achieved  for  the  army.  The  Indepen- 
dents, who  governed  the  army,  or  rather  composed 
i^  were'  fast  acquiring  the  ascendency  whicV  the 

Kliament  was  losing;  for  the  public  mind,  cast 
•e  from  Episcopacy,  and  having  dragged  its 
anchors  over  the  shoals  of  Presbytery,  was  every- 
daijT  ▼si'ghig  nearer  to  that  chaos  of  vague  fanati- 
gkm  in  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  body^ 
■right  be  said  to  consist.  The  Scots,  who  com- 
poiied  the  fourth  and  last  party,  were  now  lying  in 
m|;reat  measiure  inactive  in  the  north  of  England ; 
■dififfusted  with  what  they  considered  the  ingrati- 
ta&  of  the  English  for  thehr  services,  but  deter-^ 
wakn^d  not  to  retire  till  they  were  at  least  reckoned 
with  for  their  stipulated  pay. 
V  i  It  was,  periiaps,  iq  consideratioTi  oi  \^  cnnsMfe^ 
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ofTence  whidi  the  Scots  had  against  the  two  ottur 
parties  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  selected  ikem 
as  the  most  likely  to  a£Ebrd  him  the  protection  hb 
wanted.  At  the  end  of  April,  1646,  having  pri* 
Tately  retired  from  Oxford,  he  appeared,  after  ft 
journey  of  eleven  days,  before  the  Scottish  leaguer 
at  Newark,  in  the  di^uise  of  a  postilion*  The 
officers,  who  are  genendly  believed  to  have  had  do 
expectation  of  his  majesty's  arrival,  expressed  tba 
ntroost  surprise  at  his  appearance ;  bat  they  re* 
ceived  him,  as  he  had  calculated,  with  saffiieieiit 
external  respects  *^  The  general-  himself,"  says 
Kirkton,  <<  rendered  his  bare  sword  upon  his  knee^ 
which,  it  was  observed,  the  king  did  not  re-deliver. 
When  he  first  came  into  the  Scottish  quarters,  he 
offered  to  play  the  general  himself,  in  commanding 
the  souldiers*  posts  and  settling  the  guards,  tUl  old 
Lenlie  told  him,  in  his  homely  manner,  that  he, 
being  the  elder  souldior,  would  save  his  majesty 
that  labour :  after  which  he  forbare." 

The  surrender  of  the  king  concluded  the  Civil 
War ;  for,  as  a  testimony  of  the  desire  which  he 
professed  for  peace,  he  gratified  the  English  par* 
liament  by  a  resignation  of  his  last-remaining  for- 
tresses, and  the  Scots  by  a  retraction  of  Montrose*s 
commission. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  May,  and  Montrose  was 
just  on  the  point  of  executing  a  project  he  had 
formed  for  impressing  an  army  throughout  the 
Highlands,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  intelligence 
of  the  king's  surrender,  and  at  the  same  time  by  an 
order  from  his  majesty,  commanding  him  to  disband 
his  troops  and  withdraw  from  tlie  kingdom.  He 
was  of  com^e  grieved  to  the  last  degree  by  an 
event  which  so  completely  and  at  once  put  a  period 
to  his  cherished  «c\i&m«&  ^  \^^^  ;  and,  in  a  sort 
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of  dlMpair,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  tlie  king,  re*' 
qnesting  to  be  informed  if  it  was  really  his  wish 
t^t  be  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  proposing^ 
should  that  not  be  the  case,  to  hold  out  to  the  last, 
and  even  to  attempt  his  rescue  from  the  Covenant- 
ers,  if  he  should  so  desire.  He  was  only  answer- 
ed by  a  second  public  or  official  order  for  the  re-i 
ngnatibn  of  his  arms ;  on  which  he  again  sent  up 
a  messenger  to  make  private  inquiry  into  the  king's 
real  wishes.  Charles,  who  was  under  great  appre^^ 
hensioMi  regarding  this  zealous  servant,  lest  he 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  implacable  enemies^ 
then  saw  fit  to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to 
negotiate  his  safe  retirement  from  Scotland. 

Hamilton,  who  had  suffered  two  years*  imprison* 
ment  in  the  king's  castles  of  Pendennis  and  Moimt 
St  Michael,  chiefly  by  the  instigation  of  Montrose^ 
and  .who,  now  that  he  was  again  at  liberty,  and  re- 
stored to  the  king's  favour,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  entertain  a  strong  affection  for  that  nobleman, 
Berertheless  undertook  to  procure  a  sort  of  indem- 
Btty  for  him  from  the  Covenanters.  He,  in  the 
first  place,  engaged  his  friend  Colonel  Lockhart,  a 
gentleman  serving  tmder  General  Middleton,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  Montrose,  and  inform  him 
of  the  conditions  which  he  might  expect  from  the 
ruling  powers.  Lockhart  having  deputed  the  office 
to  his  commanding  officer,  Middleton  and  Montrose 
met,  Oil  the  22d  of  July,  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hay  in  Angus,  "  and  conferred  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  there  being  none  near  them  but  one  man  for 
each  of  them  to  hold  his  horse  ;"**  when,  it  being 
woposed  to  Montrose  that  he  himself,  with  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Sir  John  Hurry,  should  be 
excepted  from  pardon,  but  permitted  to  retire  be- 
yond 8ea6>  while  the^  act  of  attundfiit  dcio\!\dL>»^  "(^ 
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TeTse<l  in  favour  of  all  the  rest  of  his  follower^  be 
saw  fit  to  agree.  Some  difficulty  was  experieiiced 
in  carrying  the  terms  through  the  committee  of 
parliament ;  hut  it  was  managed  by  the  influence 
of  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  though  not  without  a 
violent  protest  being  made  by  tbe  Church,  whoee 
members  professed  to  consider  all  treating  with 
such  an  enemy  as  violative  of  the  Covenant.'^ 

The  ceremony  of  the  dissolution  of  Montrosels 
little  army,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
July  at  Rattray,  near  Cupar- Angus,  has  been  de* 
scribed  in  eloquent  terms  by  Bishop  Wishart,  who 
probably  witnessed  the  scene*  <^  Having  convened 
the  men  to  a  rendezvous,  after  giving  them  dun 

E raise  for  their  faithful  services  and  good  behaviour, 
e  told  them  his  orders,  and  bid  them  forewell; 
an  event  not  less  sorrowful  to  the  whole  army  tbaa 
to  himself;  for,  notwithstanding  that  he  used  lib 
utmost  endeavours  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits, 
and  encourage  them  with  the  flattering  prospect  of 
a  speedy  and  desirable  peace,  and  assured  them 
that  he  contributed  to  the  king's  safety  and  interest 
by  his  present  ready  submission,  no  less  than  he 
had  formerly  done  by  his  military  attempts ;  yet 
they  concluded  that  a  period  was  that  day  put  to 
the  king's  authority,  which  would  expire  with  the 
dissolution  of  their  army ;  for  the  disbanding  of 
which  they  were  all  convinced  the  orders  had  been 
extorted  from  the  king,  or  granted  by  him  on  pur- 
pose  to  evito  a  greater  and  more  immediate  evil. 
And,  upon  whatever  favourable  conditions  their 
safety  might  be  provided  for,  yet  they  lamented 
their  own  fate,  and  would  mudi  rather  have  nn«* 
dergone  the  greatest  fatigues  and  hardships,  than  be 
obliged  to  remain  inactive  spectatora  of  the  miseries 
and  calamilvo«  W^vcv^  w>x  daorest  sovereiga- 
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Th^  sorrow  was  considerably  augmented  by  the 
^Miights  of  being  separated  from  their  brave  and 
successful  general,  who  was  now  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  king,  the  country,  themselves,  and  all  good 
men,  at  a  time  when  they  never  had  greater  occa« 
fiion  for  his  service*  Falling  down  upon  their  knees, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  obtested  him,  that, 
seeing  the  king's  safety  and  interest  required  his 
immediate  departure  from  the  kingdom,  he  would 
take  them  along  with  him,  to  whatever  comer  of 
like  world  he  should  retire,  professing  their  readi- 
ness to  live,  fight,  nay,  if  it  so  pleased  God,  even 
ta  die  under  his  command.  And  not  a  few  of 
them  had  privately  determined,  though  with  the 
evident  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  follow 
kim  without  his  knowledge,  and  even  against  his 
inclination,  and  to  offer  him  their  service  in  a 
foreign  land,  which  they  could  not  any  longer  sS^ 
lord  him  in  their  own  distressed  native  country."^'' 

When  the  army  was  thus  broken  up,  the  Irish 
were  conducted,  by  the  proscribed  Earl  of  Craw« 
lifyrd,  towards  Kintyre,  there  to  embark  for  their 
«wn  country ;  the  Earl  of  Airly,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Scottish  loyalists,  returned  to  their  own 
liomes ;  and  the  Marquis  himself  went  to  his  seat 
of  Old  Montrose,  in  Angus,  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
parture, which  was  stipidated  to  take  place  before 
the  1st  of  September. 

The  dangers  which  this  noble  person  endured 
for  his  unfortunate  master,  did  not  end  with  the 
conclusion  he  had  thus  put  to  his  campaign.  The 
Estates  had  engaged  to  afford  him  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  off;  but,  to  his  unspeakable  consternation,  they 
did  not  send  it  till  the  very  last  day  of  Augost^ 
and,  when  it  did  arrive,  it  was  fouad  ViVj^xws^^'t 
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the  eoiatattid  of  ft  penon  of  Torj  ftrinddii^ 
nen.    Thoo  woe^  moveoffor,  >fc  mnnbar  of  ims 
iwmmiIb,  bekii»iig  to  thr  En^Ui  FnfiMMot  «ii    ^ 
the  ScMtidi  E1M0I9  which  lioverad  noir  ik^ 
bovir  of  Moiitroiey«p|ioi«nllylior  BO  other  poipow 
thaft  to  eqptureUiB  m  aoonw  ho  ahouM  pit  Ml 
to  MO.    It  altogether  aowniwl  m  if  the  eoaqran 
tended  <<  to  keop  die  wocd  of  pramioe  totliBMr 
batfaraekitt^lhehope.''    SbfoUywenUiMi 
loweei  uoMMwa  with  thh idee,  thrt  iMnyof  thwi 
eonmelkd  him  to MbOcto  Ab  Ifi^UMkHrilMt 
deofonry  by  ifmiining'  flinii%  to  prooiuei  m^cV 
tomcondi&MM.    HehiiMeif itm  cdiitrloMit  rflh. 
Hmehiet;  hot  he  •fanmk  fionr  the  tfaHi^«i^ii<t 
Bewing die  w«r,  for  fak  own  aeke^  i^Mn  todeat 
nii|^  ionrolre  faia  aovereign  hi.  deeper  dirtwewaj 
Rutty,  on  the  3d  of  SeptondMr/hmig  pnianN 
ly  aent  offhia  aAatcnts  and 'Oernarta' fiM Jiiri 
neigttbooni^  jpovt  of  "Stonehiveny  he  venland^ 
embark  at  Montroae  in  a  amaH  Teaad,  dUUiai 
from  that  which  the  Eatates  had  sent  for  hka,  aft- 
tended  by  only  a  clsigymaa,  and  disgniBed  as  tkv 
aenrant  of  that  peraOnage ;  by  which  cautloai  Mi^ 
sures  he  contrived  to  elude  the  veesels  whidibbdL-* 
ed  np  the  harbonr,  and  in  a  few  days  he  gel  nfe 
to  the  port  of  Bergen^  on  the  coast  of  Norway.    ' 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

AH  eorneri  were  filled  with  Covenanten,  oonfusioa.  c(nnmUte«- 
ttien,  and  aoldien,  serving  each  other  to  their  ends  of  revenge,  or 
poarer*  or  pcofit;  and  these  eommittee-meii  were  poauned  vim  thia 
Covenant. 

IzAAK  Waltow. 

The  war  bein^  concluded  everywhere  over  the 
kingdom,  and  the  king  having  expressed  his  readi- 
jness  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  two  parliaments, 
a  set  of  conditions  were  drawn  up  by  the  commis-o 
fiioners  of  both  kingdoms,  by  his  accession  to  which 
lie  was  told  that  peace  would  be  secured,  and  he 
liimself  once  more  settled  in  his  government. 

Unfortunately  for  Charles,  and  for  his  coxmtry, 
these  terms  were  so  extremely  hard  that,  without 
the  dereliction  of  every  honourable  principle,  with- 
out unkinging,  without  unmanning  himself,  he 
could  not  comply  with  them.  The  most  promi- 
nent required  him  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  thereby  to  abolish  the  Episcopalian 
religion ;  an  act  which  he  could  not  do  without 
Tiolating  the  Coronation  Oath,  as  well  as  an  en- 
gagement which  he  had  sacramented  in  the  face  of 
his  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  whereby  he 
liad  vowed  to  sustain  that  form  of  worship  and 
^urch-govemmeut  till  his  latest  \>Te&lih«    ^^  «cw^ 
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ther  condition,  he  was  required  to  resign  the  con- 
mand  of  his  army  to  his  parliament  for  twenty 
years ;  and  by  another,  to  permit  that  legisklne 
body  to  appoint  all  his  officers  of  state.  He  wis 
also  required  by  this  rigorous  treaty  to  c<HiBent  to 
the  attainder  and  exception  from  pardon  of  all 
those  individuals  who  had  served  hun  in  the  late 
contest  with  most  peculiar  zeal. 

When  Charles*  was  ioformeid  l>f  the  nature  of 
these  proposals,  and  at  the  same  time  told  that 
only  ten-* days  were  allowed  him  to  consider  of 
them,  and  that  those  who  brought  them  had  no 
power  to  discuss  them  with  him,  he  afuwered  in 
despair,  that,.  <^ saving  the  honoiir  of  the  busineM^ 
an  honest  trumpeter  might  have  done  as  welL* 
He  was  secretly  implored  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Piiesb3rterian' party  of  both  ooantriiBs'to  accede*  to 
the  treaty,  the  severity  of  which,  he  was  told,  wal 
not  so  much  owing  to  their  own  hostility  to  him^ 
as  it  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  tho 
Independents  ;  who,  according  to  their  representa« 
tion,  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  might 
refuse  them,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  pre^ 
text  for  dethroning  him  and  his  family,  and  esta- 
blishing their  own  wild  republican  theories  both  ii 
church  and  state.  The  Earl  of  Loudoim,  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  the  Scottish  commissioners,  pointed 
out  in  a  long  speech  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Independents  and  the  English  aimy,  ii 
case  his  Majesty  should  refuse  to  join  his  onlj 
real  friends,  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  with  a  hundred  other  officers,  knelt  before 
him  to  beseech  his  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  But 
the  conscientious  monarch,  how  apparently  the 
only  man  in  his  dominions  who  had  the  courage  to 
do  right  at  iW  t\^  ol  ^A!^\raKXvQiii^  resolutely  i^ 
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jectied  it.  When  his  refusal  was  reported  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Presbyterians  were  thrown 
bxtd  a  state  of  dreadful  alarm,  seeing  in  this  mear- 
tnre  destruction  to  their  own  moderate  principles 
of  monarchy,  and  triimiph  to  the  wild  democracy 
of  the  Independents.  On  a  vote  of  thanks  being 
proposed  to  the  commissioners  for  their  manage- 
ment of  the  treaty,  one  Independent  whispered 
anofther  in  the  ear,  that  they  owed  more  thanks  to 
the  king  than  any  body ;  and,  in  another  comer  of 
the  house,  a  Presbyterian  having  said  to  an  Inde- 
pendoit,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  <<  What  shall  become 
•f  us  since  the  king  refuseth  these  propositions  ?" 
the  Independent  answered,  "Nay,  what  would  hayo 
become  of  ttf  if  he  had  granted  them  ?"^ 
'  From  this  point  every  step  which  Charles  took 
was  towards  the  scafibld.  The  party  most  inimi-' 
cal  to  him,  including  the  Independents,  tiow  opened 
op  ^ir  celebrated  bargain  with  the  Scottish  army 
far  the  possession  of  his  person ;  the  first  of  that 
aeries  of  strong  measures  by  which  they  gradually 
brought  him  to  the  block. 

It  was  by  a  very  singular  combination  of  party 
Interests  that  this  infamous  transaction  was  nego- 
tiated. The  English  Presbyterians,  be  it  remain- 
ed, although  looking  upon  the  Scots  as  their  na- 
tural alli^  were  anxious  for  the  disbanding  of 
their  army,  on  account  not  only  of  the  burden 
which  it  laid  upon  the  country,  but  also  that  it 
night  serve  as  a  j[>recedent  for  the  dissolution  of 
tiieir  own  forces,  the  independency  of  which  they 
kiad  much  reason  to  dread.  They  were  also  anxious 
for  possession  of  the  king's  person,  in  order  that 
ihej  might  employ  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  owii 
strnigth  against  i^e  Independents,  and  also  iVvaX^ 
it  secure  in  their  own  liaiids>  ii\i!&^  mS^x- 
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widurat  dUtnrbance  on  its  accoimty 
own  schemes  for  the  settleinent  af  tlw  naAm,  ^ 
rather  for  the  partition  of  the  gOTenuDent  nMngit 
themselves.  On  the  olho' hand,  the  IndapaBdeali 
entered  into  tiie  scheme  Of  pnrdiasing  ua  kiag'ii 
hody  from  tiie  Scots,  under  the  improasian  dart  it 
was  a  stage  towards  their  own  grand  object -thfe 
of  secnring  it  for  themselves,  and,  by  arnifhihtiiy 
it,  establi^ung  their  npnbhc*  Tliey  w«b  alv 
glad  to  see  the  measnre  of  disbanding  the  Sesit 
associated  with  that  of  pnrdiasing  tile  kmg^  beoMt 
that  army  might  now  be  oonsidered,  in  ili  chh 
sistent  Presbyterianism,  as  opposed  in  priacqi^ia 
the  EngUsh  army,  and  thenrfbre  as  Qnljr  saaMt 
day  to  tnm  its  arms  against  tfaemaelinea. 

As  for  the  motives  of  the  Scots,  who  anrakna 
blamed  by  the  voice  of  history,  as  well  aa-daft  of 
tradition,  for  their  part  in  tiie  transactiois  it  nny 
simply  be  said,  that,  in  the  first  plaoe^  tiiey  coaU 
not  retain  tlie  king  without  tiie  risk  of  natimnl 
ruin,  as  it  must  have  inevitably  involved  them  in 
a  war  with  the  whole  of  England ;  in  the  eeoond 
place,  they  had  no  motive  for  protecting  faini,  see- 
ing that  lie  refused  to  sanction  their  Pkeshyterian 
form  of  church  government  and  worship  over  both 
kingdoms ;  in  the  third  place,  by  surrendering  bi§ 
person,  they  were  solaced  with  two  himdred  ttioa' 
sand  pounds  of  ready  money,  and  as  mndi  moiv 
in  prospect. 

There  was  something,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to 
think,  higlily  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  natioii 
in  their  mode  of  managing  this  bai^ain.  To  give 
that  air  of  external  decency  to  the  business,  whick 
Scotsmen  desiderate  in  the  most  infamous  emplov- 
nients,  tUey  ke\>\.  \\\e  Tve^Q<\^^\«iv  Swt  \hft  deHmy 
of  the  king  <\u\X,c  ^'aVm<i\,*m^"«OTa^ 
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fangements  regarding  the  payment  of  his  price. 
The  former  af&ir,  according  to  their  accoimt,  was 
a  matter  entirely  by  the  by,  or  contingent.  The 
^eal  ostensible  object  of  the  treaty  was  the  settle- 
ment c^  those  arrears  of  pay  which,  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  war,  had  been  gradually  aceumnla- 
tuig.  They  seemed  as  if  they  would  scarcely 
speak  of  the  two  things  in  the  same  day ;  and,  in 
leidity,  the  papers  which  passed  to  and  fro  betwixt 
them  and  their  customers,  did  not  in  any  one  in- 
stance allude  to  both  matters  together.  The  nurse 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  who  protests  against  taldng 
Inibes  from  her  mistress's  lovers,  all  the  time  that 
ahe  is  receiving  one  into  the  hand  which  for  that 
purpose  she  has  put  behind  her  back,  is  not  a  more 
Uveiy  emblem  of  hypocritical  panderism  than  was 
the  conduct  on  this  occasion  of  the  sacred  army 
of  the  Covenant. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  Scottish  his* 
torians  to  exculpate  their  country  frt)m  the  obloquy 
which  was  thrown  upon  it,  and  which  still  conti- 
rPBub%  to  load  it,  on  accoimt  of  this  infiamous  trans- 
action. They  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it,  what 
the  Scots  themselves  represented  it  at  the  time,  a 
Dair  and  honourable  arrangement  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt  due  by  England  to  Scotiand,  only 
accompanied  incidentally  by  the  surrender  of  llie 
person  of  the  king.  Until  proof  can  be  brought^ 
noweTer,  that  the  Scots  could  have  compelled,  the 
English  to  do  them  justice  without  the  resignadon 
<tf  Uie  king ;  tUl  it  can  be  proved  that  their  claims, 
Sedr  or  unfeir,  would  have  been  allowed  by  die 
English  parliament,  on  any  other  conditions  or  by 
«ny  other  arguments ;  the  stigma  which  the  moral 
iwnse  of  the  nation  affixed  upon  them  at  the  time 
must  certainly  remain :  they  m\iBt\>eVw^^%&^^ 
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writer  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Somervillea  qiuoutl^ 
ohserves,  to  have  "  sold  the  hear's  skin  while  it 
was  yet  upon  his  hack." 

It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  hard,  thit 
the  Englishman  should  he  permitted  to  point  with 
scorn  to 

«» —i.  the  Soot 
Who  sold  his  sovereign  for  a  groat,'* 

while  he  himself  is  forgiyen  by  history  for  the 
erime,  scarcely  less  dark,  of  having  purchased  him.* 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage  ihat  the  resetter 
is  worse  than  the  thief,  it  may  even  be  questioned^ 
whether  the  opulent  Englishman  who  held  out  the 
temptation  is  not  guiltier  than  the  needy  Scot  who 
yielded  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  at  the  same  time  for« 
gotten  or  foi^ven  to  the  English,  that  it  was  a 
party  amongst  them  which  afterwards  took  advan- 
tage of  the  king's  misfortunes  to  put  him  to  death ; 
while,  in  Scotland,  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  a  party  willing  to  sanction  that  deed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  rose  nearly  en  masse^  and, 
tlirowing  their  Covenant  aside  for  the  time^  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  grand  and  truly  generous  ob- 
ject of  rescuing  him. 

But  England  was  guilty  of  even  a  meaner  sin 
than  any  of  these ;  a  sin,  indeed,  of  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  meanness  with  the  vendition  of  the  king, 
and  one,  it  may  be  remarked,  fidly  as  characteristic 
of  itself,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Scots  was  of  their 
country.  By  an  exertion  of  that  commercial  acute* 
ness  in  which  it  so  far  surpassed  all  other  countries, 
its  commissioners  contrived  on  this  occasion  to 
cheat  the  Scots  out  of  much  more  money  than  the 
sum  which  formed  the  price  of  the  king.  The 
whole  amount  of  pay  due  to  the  Scottish  natioa 
for  its  scTvice^  m  riQ^aiyi  during  three  years,  wis 
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two  millions.  The  Scots  allowed  by  their  accounts 
that  they  had  received  in  money  and  commodities 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  English,  on^  their 
part,  represented  that  they  had  paid  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand.  Now,  it  is  clearly  probable,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  items,  that  the  statement  of 
the  Scots  was  much  nearer  the  trudi  than  that  of 
the  English.  The  English  were  only  able  to  swell 
lltebr  account  to  what  they  stated  it,  by  the  basest 
methods,  by  putting  items  to  llie  credit  of  the  Scots 
which  never  should  have  been  accounted,  and  by 
overcharging  others.  Is  it  probable,  for  instance, 
attached  as  die  people  of  Scotland  were  and  are 
to  the  species  of  food  termed  in  Scotland  kail  and 
in  England  hrotk,  that,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  devoured  eighijf 
ikoustind pounds  woNh  cf  cabbage  9^  And,  even 
allowing  that  fourteen  thousand  pounds  had  been 
paid  in  mc^ey  and  goods  to  the  Scots,  were  two 
tmndred  thousand  in  hand,  and  a  remote  and  inse- 
dore  promise  of  as  much  more>  an  adequate  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  ? 

The  best  apology,  however,  which  can  be  made  for 
Scotland  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  ^eir  king,  is,  that  it 
was  done,  not  by  the  whole  nation,  but  only  by  a  par* 
ty,  and  by  a  party,  too,  which  happened  to  be  placed 
in  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  pretended 
pariiament  which  ratified  the  bargain,  there  were 
not  above  a  third  of  the  nobility  present,  the  other 
two  thirds  being  either  secluded  on  account  of  their 
malignancy,  or  awed  from  coming  forward  by  the 
fear  of  fines.  It  has  been  asserted  by  one  who 
miiigled  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  time,  and  who 
must  have  known  the  pulse  of  the  country  through- 
ont  all  these  its  various  fevars,  that,  excepting  in 
Fife  and  the  south-westem  ooiui^i»ft)  (JoSd^xiX.  %. 
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fourth  uf  Scotland,)  there  were  a  hundred  private 
individuals  that  ahhorred  the  measure  for  one 
that  agreed  with  it.''    The  minority  in  parliament, 
which  refused  to  accede  to  it,  consisted  in  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Lanark,  Tulliebo^ 
dine,  and  Kinfi^hom,  the  Lords  Spynie  and  Elibank, 
the  Lairds  of  Halkerton,  Innerpeffer,  Monargan, 
and  Garden,  and  the  commissioners  for  the  bni^ 
of  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Tain.     The  two  first  nobler 
men,  wlio  were  perhaps  the  most  consistent  loyal- 
ists and  at  the  same  time  the  truest  patriots  of  tndr 
time,  endeavoured,  by  the  employment  of  their 
great  family  influence  in  the  country,  to  procure 
B  rejection  of  the  measure ;  and  there  was  wm^ 
thing  above  the  mere  politician  in  the  speedi  vticb 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  fiirst  peer  of  the  land, 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,^  in  &voBr 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin  and  master.    ^  Would 
Scotland,"  he  exclaimed,  in  allusion  to  the  rap- 
posed  antiquity  of  the  royal  line,  '^  now  quit  a 
possession  of  fifteen  hundred  years'  date,  which 
was  their  interest  in   their   sovereign,  and  quit 
it  to  those  whose  enmity  against  both  him  and 
themselves  did  now  so  visibly  appear  ?    Was  this 
tlie  effect  of  their  protestations  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion to  his  majesty?     Was  this  their  keeping  of 
their  Covenant,  wherein  they  had  sworn  to  defend 
the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority  ?     W«s 
this  a  suitable  retrnm  to  the  king's  goodness,  both 
in  his  consenting  to  all  the  desires  of  that  kingdoin» 
in  the  year  1641,  and  in  his  late  trusting  his  per- 
son to  them  ?     What  censures  would  be  passed 
upon  this  through  tlie  whole  world?     WTiat  i 
stain  would  it  be  to  the  whole  reformed  religion? 
What  danger  Ya\^v\.\ie«^\fc^viT^\'fe.^^YD.  consequence 
of  it,  both  to  i^ft\Cv£v^^'^'£^wv>'«xv^V'5i'^'!^aBkK 
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from  the  party  that  was  now  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land ?''  When  his  grace's  vote  was  asked,  he  ut- 
tered the  usual  monosyllabic  negative  in  a  voice  evi- 
dently deepened  by  sorrow ;  but  on  the  question 
coming  to  his  brodier,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  that 
brave  yoimg  nobleman  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  equal- 
ly emphatic,  <^  As  God  shall  have  mercy  upon  my 
novl  at  the  great  day,  I  would  choose  radier  to 
have  my  head  struck  off  at  the  Market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote  !*' 
And,  when  the  vote  was  fairly  passed,  and  the  act 
ratified,  Lanark  added  with  a  deep  groan,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  popular  title  of  the  day  on  which  the 
articles  of  Peith  were  ratified  in  1621,  a  day  sup-t 
posed  to  have  been  cursed  from  heaven  by  reason 
of  the  dark  thunder-storm  and  the  dark  political 
transaction  which  simultaneously  befell  upon  it, 
<<  This  is  the  blackest  Saturday  that  Scotland  ever 
8awr« 

'  On  the28th  of  January,  1647,  the  Scottish  army, 
having  received  the  price  of  the  king  in  six-and-< 
thirty  covered  waggons,  delivered  his  person  to  the 
English  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  it^  and 
immediatdy  returned  to  their  own  country,  wherQ 
they  were  disbanded.'' 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  a 
military  enterprise  which  David  Leslie  undertook 
in  Scotland,  immediately  after  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  insurrections 
of  Huntly  and  Montrose* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  but  which  seems  certain  from  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Sutherland  family  manu- 
tcript,'  that,  after  Charles  had  surrendered  all  Vj\% 
places  of  BtreDgib  in  England,  ordeiedL  \Sca  ^%\!«^- 
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fonnh  of  S<;odai,d,)  iWre  wertt'  _jhhi«\f 
bdmduab  that  ,»l>horred  %]>/  eW.otlhB 
tl.Bl  agrwl  w-lli  It.*    Tbft- .        ^^m  1^  ^ 
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DukeofH»inil«w.,thr;  „f  Wowing  1™«.1(, 

dme.  andKmgho™.-^  ^ted  npon  »s  i  last  k- 
thfll^ofHa',  .„fLi,pj;o„.i„ihe«mi 
and  C«rden,  and  ,a  by  his  V^mtH  protecim, 
Df  Forfar.  Brec'  „^  ^J,,  ^^  ^j^  ^  f^ 
men,  wBo  W    _  jj,^  j^yjj^  „f  Decemberr^  pM- 

ri     *"    11      -^y  ""'""«'  J°^^  I""'*"''  "  ^"'^ 

t  S    ■"'"^ ""  ^^^^°«"*  General  Leslie,  came 

^.^j  king  out  of  Newcastle,  with  letters  and  a 

li       >*  wnoiiseion   to   the  Marqius   of  Hnntlyt 


^rl^K^L^  tlint  his  m^nie  had  ft  miad  to  free  MoB'     ■ 
^Jima  the  Scots  srniie  at  Newcastle ;  and,  if  he    I 
'  >M  eai'ape,  he  wonld  come  to  him  in  some  part 
"^/ihe  north  of  Scotluid ;  and  tlierefore  dewed  hhir    , 
fp  have  iu  readiness  what  forces  he  could  makn 
Imnapdiatelj'  after  Robert  Leslie  went  away,  Hnnl- 
ff  raiselh  all  the  forces  he  c^uld,  and  makes  Iris  ren- 
If  dezvous  at  BaniT,  which  he  fortifiea ;  and  there  ba 
F  Mayed  the  rest  of  the  following  winter." 

r-  From  the  circumstance  of  Huntly  costinmn^  ia 
amis  after  the  kJnn  was  rendered  to  the  English 
parliament,  it  wonld  appear  that,  even  then,  lli« 
Drifi)rtutiate  rannarcli  cnti'rtniiied  ho])rs  of  escspB 
from  the  partr  wfaidi  poaaened-UB  pcnm,  nil 
•nroandilig  himadf  with  a  ttnlieraila^wUdi 
•boBld  jvocnra  for  tim  taAtx  m  Tiett«jr:t)*tt.'k* 
I^Mbfteiiaiia  and  IndepoideMii,  «r  >lnl4MtiMH 
namiuble  tetm  «f  peaob  thaa  thsj  iiwi  yitifA 
him.  ltwmvKibAtfiiin,m4bB-pimfaAl/t^ 
coDiiBg  xtBeEu  m  vodhanemt,  ■Ud' Wi  tMNt 
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Imgered  with  his  Irish  and  Highland  forces  in  Ar-* 
gyle. 

'  To  take  away  this  last  cavalier  prop  from  the 
king,  the  Scottish  parliament  conceived  it  their 
duty  and  interest,  after  the  return  of  their  army, 
to  send  part  of  the  staff,  under  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Leslie,  against  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.     This 
loyal  commander,  who  had,  in  the  previous  month 
of  Mfty,  displayed  more  than  his  usual  vigour,  hy 
taking  Ahwdeen  out  of  the  hands  of  a  strong  Co- 
venanting garrison,  and  who  had  successfully  re- 
pelled an  attack  latterly  made  upon  his  leaguer  at 
Banff,  hy  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
proved  totally  unfit  to  withstand  the  hody  of  ye- 
teran  soldiers  which  Leslie  brought  for  his  sup- 
vression.     Retiring  from  a  struggle  in  which  he 
hfld  no  prospect  of  being  successful,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Badenoch, 
where  the  people  were  chiefly  his  vassals,  leaving 
only  a  few  parties  in  the  low  country,  to  garrison 
the  pfindpfd  strengths.    Leslie  proceeded  to  re- 
dnoe  lliese  streng^s,  before  attempting  to  follow 
the  marquis  into  his  mountain  fastoess.    He  first 
took  the  castle  of  Strabogie,  with  its  command- 
eF)  tlie  Laird  of  Newton-Gordon,  whom  he  sent  to 
Edinbura^    Next,  he  captured  the  castle  of  Les- 
more.    Then  he  reduced  the  strong  house  of  the 
Bog  of  Gicht,  now  Gordon  Castle,  and  the  prin-' 
cipftl  seat  of  the  fiimily,  the  captain  of  which,  James 
Grordon  of  Letterfurie,  togedier  with  his  brother, 
Thomas  Gordon  of  Clasterim,  and  others^  he  also 
dismtched  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.     Finally,  he 
took  the  fortified  isle  of  Lochtanner  in  Aboyne.*^ 
The  garrisons  of  all  these  places  he  admitted  to 
quarter,  except  the  Irish,  who  were  invari«]bV^  %VvtiVH» 
iHthont  mercy  or  ceremony,  immeOaatM^^  ^x«st 
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the  capture  of  the  houses  in  which  they  wen 
found.*  ^ 

When  the  Lowland  portion  of  Huntly's  territory 
had  been  thus  reduced,  the  Presbytenan  genenl 
invaded  his  Highland  districts,  and  spee^v  cap- 
tured the  fortresses  of  Ruthven  in  Badenocn,  and 
Inverlochy  in  Lochaber.  Then,  leaving  his  ma- 
jor-general, Middleton,  in  garrison  over  the  com- 
try,  and  to  achieve,  if  possible,  the  mxan  of 
Huntly*s  person,  Leslie  moved  forward,  "vrith  four- 
teen hundired  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse,  to  sop- 
press  the  strength  which  MacCol  still  kept  np  in 
Aigyle. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  (1647,)  Leslie  had 
advanced  to  Inverary,  being  accompanied  on  Ub 
march  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  other  dnef- 
tains  of  the  clan  Campbell,  all  of  them  anxious  to 
witness  and  share  in  the  defeat  of  one  who  had 
proved  so  severe  a  scourge  to  their  lands  and  vas- 
sals.    It  is  said  by  Sir  James  Turner,  an  experi- 
enced ofHcer,  wlio  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  has  left  an  account  of  it,  that,  if  Alaster  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead 
from  Inverary  into  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  where 
he  now  was,  Leslie  must  have  only  been  able  to 
force  an  entry  by  a  miracle — perhaps  been  defeat- 
ed in  the  attempt.     Unfortunately  for  the  brave 
but  imprudent  Highlander,  he  had  taken  no  such 
precaution.     He  did  not  bring  up  his  men  to  op- 
pose the  Presbyterian  general,  till  his  horse  had 
fairly  passed  through  those  difficult  straits,  and 
reached  the  level  country  beyond.  .A  skirmish 
there  took  place  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  (May 
25,)  but  aa  tWVvot^^  q^  the  enemy  had  full  room 
to  act,  it  was  \msviLC.t^'e.%Jcvs\  \»^^l\aRS^<\^    Ha  re- 
treated next  d«Y  Xo  Y!^\iQ^^»'>  «sA\s»sfias^Rs<v^^ 
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whole  of  his  force  oyer  to  the  islands,  except  only: 
three  hundred  men,  partly  Irish,  and  partly  High-, 
landers  of  the  clan  Dougal,  or  Coull,  which  he  left 
behind  to  garrison  a  fort  called  Dimavertie  on  the 
mainland. 

,  This  fort  Leslie  immediately  besieged  and  took, 
and  the  fate  to  which  he  consigned  its  unhappy 
inmates,  remains,  perhaps,  one  of  the  foulest  blots 
that  ever  stained  the  memory  of  a  Christian  sol-' 
dier.  It  was  impossible  that  the  fort  should  have 
held  out,  because,  standing  as  it  did  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  it  had  no  supply  of  water  except  what 
fell  irom  the  clouds.  When  intolerable  thirst 
compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  Leslie  recei- 
red  them,  not  on  condition  of  quarter,  or  as  co-f 
ming  under  his  own  discretion,  but  as  submitting 
themselyes  unconditionally  to  the  mercy  of  the  go-' 
yenmient.  This  <<  nice  distinction,**  as  Sir  James 
Turner  terms  it,  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  pure-^ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  blame  of  the 
maaaacre  which  was  to  ensue  off  his  own  shotd- 
derS)  upon  those  of  the  Campbells  who  were  to 
execute  it,  or  rather  upon  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  and  a  clergyman  accompanying  him,  who, 
on  the  present  occasion,  acting  as  the  representa-f 
tivea  of  the  parliament  and  kirk,  the  two  dominant 
powers  of  the  kingdom,,  seem  to  hare  taken  it 
xtpota  them  to  order  the  massacre.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, be  it  remarked,  that  Argyle  really  ordered,- 
w  even  counselled  ^e  deed  in  question,  though 
sndb  a  charge  formed  one  of  the  items  of  his  in- 
dictment after  the  Restoration ;  but  there  can  at 
least  be  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Nevory,  or  Neaves, 
the  clergyman  mentioned,  assumed  the  privilege 
of  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
urge  Ijiealie  to  its  execution.    ^^  I  know  lilbaX  ^Qca. 
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Heutenant-i^nerBl,"  rach  are  the  words  of  Sir 
James  Turnei*,  "  was  of  himself  unwilling  to  died 
tlipse  men's  blood ;  but  Mr  John  Nave,  who  wv 
appointed  by  the  Commission  of  the  Kiik  to  wait 
upon  him  as  his  chaplain,  never  ceased  to  tempt 
him  to  that  bloodshed,  yea,  and  threatened  \m 
with  the  curses  that  befell  Saul  for  sparing  the 
Amalekites — for  with  them  his  theology  tao^ 
him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie  men :  and  I  venly 
believe  tliat  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Les- 
lie, who  looked  upon  Nave  as  the  represenldim 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."  Accordingly,  to  we  the 
careless  language  of  this  rough  soldier,  **  hariBg 
come  out  of  the  castle,  these  fellows  wen  pot  to 
the  sword,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  except  one 
young  man,  Mackoul,  whose  life  I  begged,  to  be 
sent  to  France."  Bishop  Grulhry  adds,  as  a  fiut 
which  he  had  heard  stated  by  many  ear-witaeiM8» 
that,  as  Argyle,  Leslie,  and  Neaves,  were  walking 
through  the  scene,  ^^  over  the  ankies  m  hlood^  the 
general  turned  about  and  said  to  his  saintly  chap- 
lain, "  Now,  Mr  John,  have  you  not  for  once  got 
your  fill  of  blood  ?"  an  expression  the  most  sn- 
bliinely  horrible,  perhaps,  that  ever  any  yillain  of 
the  deepest  dye  used  to  another.^* 

From  the  mainland  Leslie  boated  himself,  with 
eighty  troopers,  over  to  Islay,  in  pursuit  of  Msf- 
Col.  Tliere  lie  found  that  the  loyalist  general, 
with  his  customary  imprudence,  had  gone  to  Irp- 
land,  leaving  two  hundred  men  with  his  father 
Colkittoch,  in  a  fortress  called  Dunniveg,  precise- 
ly similar  to  Dunavertie.  Siege  being  immediate- 
ly laid  to  this  fort,  the  garrison,  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance, were  obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of 
water.  HaVvcv^  \>e«tv  ^^^  \tfy««svgt^  to  ^rocnre 
better  terms  liSaxi  X^asa  ^t\s^^  Sax>{oR!fiB^;Kfc^^»». 
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lives  were  spared,  with  the  single  exception  of  Col- 
kittoch  himself,  who,  having  come  out  of  the  castle 
^  op  some  parole  or  other/'  says  Sir  James  Tm-- 
ner,  <*.  to  sp^ak  with  his  old  friend  the  captain  of 
DuQstafinage,  was  sm'pris^d  and  made  prisoner, 
not  vrithout  some  stain  to  the. lieutenant-general's 
honour.  He  was  afterwards  hanged  hy  a  jury  of 
tbe  Marquis  of  Argyle's  depute,  one  George  Camp* 
hell,  from  whose  sentence  few  are  said  to  have  es* 
Ci^ed  that  kin4  of  death/'.^ 

The  remainder  of  this  enterprise  of  terror  may 
he  hest  given  in  Sir  James  Turner's  own  words* 
^*  From  Ua,"  says  he,  <<  we  hoated  over  to  Jura,  a 
horride  isle,  and  a  hahitation  fit  for  deere  and  wild 
beiists ;  and  so  from  isle  to  isle,  till  we  came  to 
Mull,  which  is  one  of  the  hest  of  the  Hehrides, 
Here  Maclaine  saved  his  lands,  with  the  loss  of  his 
reputation,  if  he  ever  had  any.  He  gave  up  his 
strong  castles  to  Leslie,  gave  his  eldest  sonne  for 
hoBtage  of  his  fidelity,  and,  which  was  unchristian 
baseness  in  the  lowest  degree,  he  delivered  up  four- 
teen very  prettie  Irishmen,  who  had  been  all  along 
feithful  to  him,  to  the  lieutenant-general,  who  im- 
mediatelie  caused  hang  them  all.  It  was  not  well 
done  to  demand  them  from  Maclaine,  but  inexcu- 
sablie  ill  done  in  him  to  betray  them.  Here  I  can- 
not forget  one  Donald  Campbell,  fleshed  in  blood 
from  his  very  infancie,  who  with  all  imagiaable 
yiolence  pressed  that  the  whole  clan  Maclaine 
flonld  be  put  to  die  edge  of  tlie  sword ;  nor  could 
he  be  commanded  to  forbear  his  bloody  suit  by  the 
lieutenant-general  and  two  major-generals ;  and 
with  some  difficulty  was  he  commanded  silence  by 
Ids  chief  the  Marques  of  Argyle.  For  my  part,  I 
said  nothing,  for  indeed  I  did  not  care  though  he 
had  prevailed  in  his  suit,  the  delivcTy  o{  i!!kl«  \f\^ 
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hacl  so  much  irritated  me  against  that  whole  clan 
aiid  name."" 

Leslie  returned  to  the  Low  Country  in  Septem- 
ber, when  he  was  honoured  with  imiverBal  appro- 
bation for  his  diligent  behaviour  in  the  late  enter- 
prise, the  sucx^ess  of  which  was  thought  worthy  to 
f>c  congratulated  by  a  general  ftjst.     Before  this 
period,  Major-Gen^*al  Middleton  had  sent,  as  pii- 
soners  to  Edinburgh,  three  of  the  chief  adherents 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Gordon  of  Lmermarioe, 
the  young  Laird  of  Newton-Gordon,  and  the  Laird 
of  Harthill,  the  two  last  of  whom  were  execnted. 
Huntly  himself  was  seized  two  months  afterwanb 
in  Strathdon,  and  sent  captive  to  E^dinbnrgfa,  wiiere 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  common' jaj]^  or  tol- 
booth. 
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,     ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS,  AND 
EXECUTION  OF  THE  KING. 

To  the  rock  with  him  !  to  the  f  oek  with  liim  ! 

CorManus*   . 

■  ■  ? 

It  has  been  represented  by  tbe  friends  of  legiti« 
nate  monarchy,  as  a  strong  reason  for  the  repres* 
don  of  all  popular  combmations  against  establish* 
)d  authority,  that  the  two  national  parliaments, 
rhich  had  now  so  effectually  overpowered  King 
Ilharles,  and  apparently  settled  the  government  on 
I  republican  model,  were  just  at  this  very  period 
if  their  triumph  on  the  point  of  sinking  beneath  a 
yranny  of  a  different  order,  which  they  themselves 
lad  called  into  existence,  and  which  was  of  an  in- 
initely  more  frightful  and  intolerable  nature  to  the 
lation  at  large  than  the  rule  they  had  just  escaped 
rom»  The  English  parliament,  which  had  con* 
ended  so  stoutly  for  the  abrogation  of  high-tone^ 
episcopacy,  was  now  to  suffer  froin  the  opposite 
extreme  of  fanatic  Independency :  after  reducing 
o  proper  bounds  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  king,  it 
vas  to  perish  by  a  blow  from  a  mere  ambitious 
loldier.  It  resembled,  according  to  the  views  of 
3iis  class  of  politicians,  the  wayward  child  of  th^ 
Fwry  tale,  who,  to  get  quit  of  some  petty  evil,  haf 
ring  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  demoB^^^  ^^>Cvi 

vox/  //*  Q  '  ^ 
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fied  110  doubt  with  a  complete  victory  over  tbc 
trivial  annoyance  complained  of,  but  foimd  himself 
at  the  Hanie  time  engaged  to  become  the  perpetual 
vlave  and  the  eventual  prey  of  the  dreadful  auxiliary 
which  he  had  called  to  his  aid. 

llie  English  parliament,  as  already  hinted,  in 
its  negotiations  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Scottish 
army,  had  had  a  view  towards  the  dismissal  of 
their  own  forces ;  for  even  then  it  was  beginning 
to  find  tlie  victors  of  Naseby  somewhat  intractable, 
and  to  entertain  fears  lest  their  sectarian  enemies 
Hhould  turn  them  to  account  in  the  struggle  which 
was  anticipated.  It  had  no  sooner  acqmred  pos- 
session of  the  king's  person,  than  it  proceeded  to 
take  measures  for  the  dissolution  of  the  troops. 
By  a  very  inconsiderate,  and,  to  say  the  least  <^it, 
very  cruel  decree,  it  commanded  part  of  those  men 
who  had  achieved  all  its  victories  and  estab^hed 
its  power,  to  retire  to  private  life,  not  only  without 
pensions,  but  even  without  disbursement  of  the  last 
twelvemonth's  pay;  another  portion  it  voted  to 
serve  in  Ireland  against  the  Papists,  which  Tvas 
justly  considered  the  most  disagreeable  duty  that 
could  be  assigned  to  men  of  their  profession.  The 
soldiers  were  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  re- 
bellion, of  which  they  soon  proceeded  to  take  ad- 
vantage. Under  the  direction  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  other  Independent  leaders,  who  had  previously 
moulded  tlie  whole  mass  to  their  will,  they  erected 
a  sort  of  counter-parliament  among  themselves, 
seized  the  person  of  the  king,  advanced  to  London, 
expelled  the  chief  of  the  Presbyterian  member?, 
and  at  once  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
their  own  friends.  So  sudden  was  this  revolution, 
that  it  was  eivl\T^\^  ^<!,Q.wK\JC\^'fc^  \s^<we  any  mea- 
sures couVdbe  l^etvV^  \>Qa^\k:sg2j;^^xv:^'sj^<^?^ 
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fer  calling  in  the  assistance  of  their  Scottish  bre- 
threiv  and  almost  befoore  any  intelligence  of  its  first 
.moyements  had  yet  crossed  the  Tweed. 
.    King  Charles,  though  to  all  appearance  as  pas- 
sive in  the  midst  of  these  commotions  as  the  bark 
which  tosses  on  the  bosom  of  an  agitated  sea^  was 
in  reality  the  most  active  intriguant  of  all  the  poli- 
ticians, concerned.     The  disputes  of  the  Presby- 
.terians  and  Independents,  which  caused  his  coun- 
tenance to  become  a  matter  of  request  with  both, 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  accompli^iing 
Ids  ownimconditional  restoration  by  a  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  their  various  passions,  or  by  driving 
them  into  desperate  conflict  with  esich  other.    En* 
tering  into  secret  negotiations  with  both,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  a  sort  of  auctioneering  dalliance,  to 
ascertain  which  would  admit  him  to  the  throne  up- 
.on  the  best  terms,  provided  that  he  should  cast  in- 
to their  scale  the  relics  of  authority  or  consider- 
.ftlion  which  stUl  remained  to  him.     Hie  Presby- 
terians, become  in  their  desperation  next  thing  to 
royalists,  for  the  purpose  of  oppoiiing  the  democra- 
tic Independents  with  greater  vigour,  gave  him 
.vague  promises  of  rewarding  him  for  his  favour  by 
ji  restoration  of  almost  every  thing  but  Episcopacy ; 
the  Independents,  on  their  part,  offered  lum  at  least 
.  a  toleration,  if  not  also  a  restoration,  of  that  fa- 
vourite system  of  worship.     Detesting,  as  he  had 
good  reason  to  do,  bodi  parties  alike,  he  acted  up- 
on no  other  principle  in  these  negotiations  than 
that  of  taking  advantage  of  their  disputes  to  re- 
trieve the  rights  they  had  united  in  ravishing  from 
.him.    It  was  only  unfortunate  for  himself  that  he 
sided  with  the  sinking  party,  or  rather,  I  should 
Biay,  with  that  which,  in  those  times  of  violence, 
had  least  military  power  to  protect  him* 
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He  sided  with  the  Presbyterians.     Enoounged 
.by  prospects  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  held 
out,  of  bringing  the  whole  Scottish  nation  to  his 
-support  against  the  Independents, .  whose  power 
now  alarmed  them  more  ijian  ever  that  of  Charies 
'had  done,  and  perhaps  conceiying  that  a  renewal 
'  of  the  war  might  turn  up  some  junctiire  fa.yourable 
-for  his  unlimited  restoration,  he  ratified  a  secnet 
-treaty  with  the  Presbyterians  of  both  kingdom!, 
whereby  he  agreed,  on  condition  of  their  placing 
him  again  upon  the  throne,  to  sign  their  Covenant, 
and  establish  their  form  of  worship  and  church- 
government  upon  a  probatipnship  of  three  yeara, 
as  also  to  concur  with  them  in  their  favourite  ob- 
ject, the  extirpation  of  sectaries  or  repression  of 
'toleration.'    Had  the  enterprise-  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians met  with  success,- it  is  probable  that  Britain 
-might  have  been  spared  the  execution pf  the  king, 
and  the  military  tyranny  of  the  next  twelve  years. 
'But,  as  an  eminent  writer  has  remarked,  they  had 
to  meet  with  Cromwell;  and  to  meet  with  Crom- 
well was  inevitable  defeat.  *  .  - 

The  reader,  who  has  seen  the  Scottish  nation 
three  times  send  an  army  against  King  ChaHes  for 
the  protection  of  their  Covenant,  is  now  to  be 
amused  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  fourth  ar- 
mament, composed  of  nearly  the  same  persons,  and 
commissioned  by  nearly  the  same  official  indivi- 
duals, marching  into  England  for  the  precisely  op- 
posite purpose  of  protecting  the  sovereign,  and  to 
tJie  neglect  in  a  great  measure  of  the  sacred  bond 
which  had  urged  the  former  expeditions. 

The  association,  however,  upon  whicli  this  fourth 
expedition  proceeded,  was  not  nearly  so  firm,  or 
unanimous,  or  decisive  an  affair,  as  the  more  reli- 
gious leagues  wVacVvVva^d  formed  the  groundwork  of 
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the  fmnar  three.  The  Scottii^  Presbyterians  were 
by  no  means  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
emandpadng  the  king;  still  less  were  they  unani* 
mens  in  thinking  the  conditional  promises  which  he 
held  out  sufficient  to  justify  their  going  into  a  war 
jErar  his  reskHvdon.  Many  of  them  thought  that  he 
should  have  be«i  compelled  to  give  earnest  of  has 
good  intentions  by  signing  the  Coyenant,  before 
they  should  take  any  steps  in  his  behalf.  Others 
w^«  jealous  of  the  strong  loyalist  or  malignant 
eomplezion  wliich  the  association  bore,  and  openly 
expressed  their  suspicions  that  an  imconditional  re* 
storation  of  the  king  was  the  real  object  of  the  en* 
terprise,  and  that  the  Presbyterians,  with  their  Co« 
Tenant,  weuld  be  thrown  off,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
sired triumph  was  obtained  over  the  English  sec-« 
taries.  **  That  the  cursed  army  of  sectaries,''  saya 
Baillie,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  most  mode- 
rate  of  the  dissentients,  *<  should  vanish  in  smoke^ 
and  their  friends  in  the  houses,  city,  and  countryi 
be  Inrought  to  iheir  well-deserved  ruin ;  that  the 
king  and  his  family  should  be  at  last  in  some  near^ 
nets  to  be  restored  to  their  dignity  and  former  con« 
ditieo,  I  am  very  glad :  but  my  fear  is  great  that 
his  restitution  slumld  come  by  tnese  hands,  (mean-* 
iiig  those  of  the  Hamihons  and  other  loyalists,)  and 
he  ao  illprepared,  that  the  glorious  reformation  we 
have  su£^^  so  much  for  shall  be  much  endanger<* 
edy  and  the  most  that  shall  be  obtained  be  but  a 
weak  Erastian  Presbytery,  with  a  toleration  of  Po^ 
pery  and  Episcopacy  at  court,  and  of  divers  sects 
elsewhere."  At  ^  head  of  this  uncompromising 
pvty,  which  comprdiended  a  majority  of  the  cler« 
gy»  were  theMarqms  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Jdmston  of  Waiiston. 
£^c^  neTertheless,  was  at  this  time  tVe  iMfs^aNsx 

q2 
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ling  of  affection  for  the  king,  and  so  much  Bym* 
thy  was  awakened  by  a  proposal  for  his  rescae 
jm  the  English  republicans,  Uiat,  in  the  new  piff- 
ament,  which  met  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1648,  the 
oyalists  were  found  to  have  a  decided  majority. 
Die  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  acted  as  leader,  found 
no  difficulty  therefore  in  procuring  a  vote  for  a 
leyy  of  forty  thousand  men.    At  the  same  time, 
insurrections  were  organized  in  many  districts  of 
England,  to  correspond  with  this  grand  inTasion 
which  was  contemplated  from  Scotland ;  seyenteen 
sail  of  the  navy  revolted  to  the  king,  and,  sailing 
over  to  Holland,  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  small  parties  of  loyalists  were 
already  appearing  openly  in  Wales,  wearing  in  their 
hats  blue-and-white  ribbons,  the  royal  livery,  sub- 
scribed with  the  words,  <<  We  long  to  see  our  king ; ' 
some  loyalists  of  the  north  of  England  had  already 
seized  the  fortresses  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick ;  one 
party  of  horse,  under  a  gallant  cavalier  of  the  name 
of  Wogan,  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  Scottish  general ;  and 
to  all  appearance  there  seemed  no  probabih'ty  that 
the  English  army,  which  did  not  muster  much 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  would  be  able  to  op- 
pose an  enemy  so  numerous,  and  which  appeared  af 
once  in  so  many  different  and  opposite  quarters  o 
the  empire. 

And  it  really  never  could  have  subdued  tl 
loyalists  and  moderate  Presbyterians,  but  for  t 
obstructions  which  were  now  thrown  in  the  way 
the  Scottish  levies  by  the  fanatic  and  unpatric 
party  which  has  just  been  described.     Tliis  pa 
liaving  chosen  rather  to  coalesce  witli  thelndepi 
ents  than  with  the  loyalists,  and  being  secretly 
vouraged  w\l\i  ptoTOLY!>>«A  vcid  V^rihes  from  that  t 
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in  the  fingliah  parliament,  acted  with  the  most  de- 
eided  hostility  against  the  proceedings  of  the  duke. 
On  account  of  a  protest  which  they  entered  in  par- 
liament agednst  the  levy,  they  heCame  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  Protesters ;  while  the  opposite 
party  received  the  title  of  Engagers,  on  accoimt  of 
their  accession  to  the  association  for  the  king,  which 
was  called  <<  Hamilton's  Engagement."  The  church 
emitted  a  violent  declaration  against  the  Engage- 
ment, which  they  ordered  tabe  read  in  all  the  pul- 
pitis of  the  kingdom.  Individually,  they  preached 
against  it  with  the  most  enthusiastic  fervour,^  <<  com- 
paiing  it,"  says  Salmmiet,  "  to  certain  of  the  mys- 
teries of  St  John's  Revelation,  and  threatening  all 
those  who  joined  in  it  with  the  menaces  whidb  the 
prophets  of  old  denounced  against  Gog  and  Ma- 
^g."  Ai^le  himself  undertook  a  tour  through 
Fife  and  the  south-western  counties,  where  it  was 
least  popular,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  re- 
gular military  opposition,  which  was  to  be  support- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  the  English  army  under 
Lambert;  and  he  had  all  his  own  clansmen  pre- 
pared to  join  in  that  enterprise.  Precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  warmth  of  the  feeling  which  now  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  King  Charles,  and  which  evident- 
ly caused  the  Engagement,  was  the  feeling  of  alarm 
about  the  Covenant,  which  excited  this  opposition ; 
and  thus  the  nation  came  to  be  as  thoroughly  di- 
vided into  Engagers  and  Fipotesters,  as  it  had  ever 
heeai  into  Covenanters  and  Malignants. 

The  geatle  temporizing  disposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  was  Bii«iineU«Tdted  to  act  against  the 
violence  of  the  Protevters.  Instead  of  taking  vigor- 
Qvis  measures  for  suppressing  them,  which  his  ma- 
jority in  the  supreme  court  of  parliament  could  have 
easily  enabled,  him  to  do,  he  spent  imxid^v  -^msk  vsA 
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much  time  in  yain  attempts  to  draw  them  inlo'lai 
measures.  There  eyen  arose  a  suspicion  among  As 
ultraloyaliststhat  he  hadasecretimderstandingwilh 
the  Argyle  party;  and  it  is  affirmed  hy  Grnthry  thai, 
to  efface  an  impression  so  nnf ayourahie  to  his  views, 
he  was  oUiged  to  get  np  a  sort  of  mock  dud  he* 
tween  the  Earl  of  Linduty,  cme  of  his  friends^  aii4 
the  Mfu-qnis  of  Argyle.  The  marquis,  preten^sg 
to  take  offence  at  some  equivocal  expression  wUca 
Lindsay  used  regarding  hun  in  parliament,  sent  him 
a  challenge,  and  desired  him  to  appmnt  a  time  and 
place  of  meeting.  Lindsay  returned  an  answer  on 
Sunday  evening,  informing  Argyle  that  he  should 
meet  him  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  on  Muaiel« 
hurgh  Links.  They  met  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  when,  if  we  are  to  helieve  a  cavalkr  m» 
torian,^  **  the  redders"  whom  they  had  i^pofnted 
to  come  up  and  interfere,  failing  to  appear  at  the 
proper  time,  they  were  obliged  to  dally  an  hour 
upon  the  ground,  without  proceeding  to  business* 
Lindsay  was  perhaps  willing  and  anxious  to  fight ; 
but,  according  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  another  Tory 
writer,  <<  all  ^t  was  of  them  could  not  make  Ar- 
gyle fight,  till  he  saw  Colonel  Haddan,  the  Chan- 
cellor's man,  coming  to  part  them :  then  he  was 
something  stout,  and  refuised  to  subscribe  a  paper 
which  he  would  have  formerly  done,  I  believe 
against  his  will,  but  which  he  had  been  forced 
either  to  do,  or  else  to  cast  off  his  doublet,  and 
boots,  which  he  was  wondrous  loath  to  do  in  r^ 
spect  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather.*^  To  com- 
plete the  force,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  obliged 
by  the  commission  of  the  kirk  to  perform  puMie 
repentance  before  them,  ^  because  he  had  had  sudi 
an  hostile  mind,"  and  Lindsay  was  desired  fo  sub* 
mit  to  the  same  d«^5t«ji&iv^  ^cic^uany,  but  refused 
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Tbe  o(Hnbat,  «uch  as  it  was,  and  its  attendant  cir'- 
aunstances,  caused  great  scandal  to  Argyle's  own 
party,  but  only  formshed  matter  of  sport  to  the 
more  knowing  cavaUers.^      ...        .     . 

The  only  reason,  however,  whioh  the  ultra  loyal- 
ists seem' to  have  had  for 'believing  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  unfaithful  to.  his  prince,  was  no  other 
than  that  he  acted,  throughout  all  these  troubles, 
and  as  much  on  the  present  occasion  as  on  any 
other,  rather  with  the  generosity  and  moderation 
of  an  exti'emely  good  heart  and  temperate  mind, 
than  with  the  selfish  views  which  influenced,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  his  brother  politicians. 
He  was  almost  the  only  man  of  his  time,  who  could 
-distinguish  the  rieal  interests  of  his  country  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  religion,  or  who  could  entertain  an 
«ffectioii  for  the  person  of  liis  sovereign  without  the 
desire  of  seeing  him  rendered  a  despot.  There  was 
p^haps  no  man  whose  fate  it  was  to  perish  in  the 
tumults  of  this  most  imhappy  time,  not  even  the 
king  himself,  more  worthy  of  sympathy  than  Ha- 
milton. .  After  Charles  surrendered  tp  the  Scot- 
tishifmoay  at- Newcastle,  this  amiable  nobleman, 
seeing  no  possibility  of  secving  both  his  king  and 
•hi»  oounl^,  as  he  wishSd  both  to  be  served,  so- 
licited permission  from  his  majesty  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  scene,  and  go  abroad.  ^  But  Charles 
could  not  consent  to  part  with  one  whose  friend- 
ship  he  estimated  so  much.;  and  Hamilton  remained 
to  be  indeed  what  he  declared  himself,  <<  the  most 
imbappy  man  in  his  majesty's  dominions.''  He  had 
since  then  acted  in  the  king's  behalf  with  a  great 
d^;ree  of  zeal,  insomuch  that  he  accepted  the  Cove- 
nant in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  transaction  of  ne- 
gotiations with  his  coimtrymen ;  but  his  zeal  was 
always  tempered  by  a  sort  of  melanclvoVY,^*^  ^^ 
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doom  which  was  desdned  to  orertake  him,  hadii- 
ready  thrown  its  anticipatory  shadow  over  his  nuai 
Even  now,  when  confessedly  the  leading  man  m  )m 
native  country,  and  looked  np  to  throughout  all 
England  as  the  person  who  was  to  have  toe  g^ 
of  leading  his  soyereign  hack  from  the  prison  to  f& 
palace,  he  could  not  act  up  to  the  situation  or  chir 
jacter  which  he  held ;  hut,  like  the  criminal  whi 
professes  to  die  at  peace  with  all  the  wwld,  or  the 
martyr  who  smiles  at  the  reyilings  of  the  rd>ble^ 
aeemed  inclined  to  pardon  every  insult  and  eroy 
^opposition,  as  if  sensible  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Affimders  would  only  give  lum  additional  cause  of 
regret  in  his  last  hour. 

Yet  he  did  not  carry  this  for^ving  sentiment  m 
far  as  to  forbear  suppressing  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion which  the  wild  party  raised  against  his  levies 
in  the  wesL  At  MaucMin,  in  Ayrshire,  on  ths 
10th  of  June,  under  the  pretext  of  attending  a 
communion,  a  vast  number  of  recusant  recruits  and 
other  coimtry  people  assembled  in  arms ;  beings  it 
is  supposed,  excited  by  the  Marqids  of  Argyle,  and 
encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  an  auxiliary  force 
from  the  English  army.  The  duke  committed  the 
charge  of  suppressing  these  misguided  persons  to 
General  Middleton,  who  accordmgly  marched  to- 
wards them,  at  the  head  of  three  nundred  hone ; 
•a  larger  body  of  both  horse  and  foot  being  left  be- 
hind at  Stewarton  as  a  reserve.  When  Middletoa 
came  up,  he  found  the  insurgents  drawn  out  on 
Mauchlin  Moor,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
foot  and  twelve  himdred  horse.^  They  were  atr 
tended  by  eight  ministers,  and  were  just  in  the  act 
of  clioosing  officers.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  spiiit 
which  animated  them,  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  six  baniik^^XttA  catba  ^m  the  little  district 
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pf  Sttatharen  and  Lesmaliago,  and  were  of  course 
vassals  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  had  yet 
thought  proper  to  disobey  their  territorial  superior, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  they  considered  their 
duty  to  God. 

The  approach  of  Middleton  was  unexpected, 
and  they  were  a  good  deal  appalled  at  the  sight  of 
his  l3Y)ops.  The  ministers  therefore  came  out  to 
(Solicit  terms  of  capitulation.  Middleton  promised 
sHiety  to  all,  ex<;ept  the  revolted  recruits,  (about 
two  hundred,^  provided  that  the  rest  would  dis- 
perse. But,  wnen  these  terms  were  declared  to  the 
ttiultittide,  only  the  men  of  Kyle  and  Cimningham 
would  consent  to  receive  them.  Those  of  Lanark- 
thtce^  including  the  vassals  of  Hamilton,  expressed 
a  resolution  to  stlmd  out.  Middleton^  seeing  that 
only  a  portion  had  acceded  to  his  terms  by  going 
hiome,  changed  the  rest,  sword  in  hand,  and  soon 
Bucoeeddd  in  dispersing  them.  His  men  were  com- 
manded to  spalre  lives,  but  c^ompensated  the  re^ 
striction,  aciciording  to  the  account  of  Baillie,  by 
sc&sdng  **  horse,  arms,  and  purses."  Unfortunate- 
Iv,  a  greiit  porti<m  of  the  fugitives  having  mistaken 
their  way  towards  a  bridge,  and  being  obliged  to 
stand  at  bay  with  their  backs  to  the  river,  an  active 
conflict  took  place,  by  which  forty  of  the  insur- 
gients  were  kiued,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  the  troopers.  Middleton  himself,  though  reputed 
an  excellent  soldier,  was  here  somewhat  hard  press- 
ed by  a  brawny  and  zealous  blacksmith,  who  en- 
tered into  a  penBonal  combat  with  him,  and  soon 
fcontrived  to  give  him  a  few  wounds.  He  after- 
ttrards  confessed,  that,  if  he  had  not  had  the  good 
foitnne  to  stab  his  antagonist,  at  a  moment  when 
h6  w^  off  his  guard  in  the  act  of  fetching  too  heav^ 
k  Uow  At  iim^  he  wotdd  have  eertouiiy  'boesni^Taav^ 
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Opposed  as  the  Engagement  ^was  by  a  ttroag 
protesting  body,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy/ 
declaimed  against  on  one  halid  as  a  union  with  tw 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  on  the  other  as  a  derelie- 
tion  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  snare. for  leading  sobIb 
to  damnation,  there  can  be  little  wonder  diat  itfl 
levies  were  much  and  fatally  retarded.  The  numth 
of  July  had  arrived  ere  yet  the  Duke  h^  oqUn(» 
ed  fifteen  thousand  meji  out  of  the  forty  thotnand 
voted  in  parliament.  By  that  time,  moreovery 
most  of  the  co-opmdive  insurrections  of  the  Eb)|^ 
lish  loyalists  had  been  repressed.  -  The.prbepeeto 
of  the  sectaries,  which  had  looked  so  gloomy  i> 
spring,  were  again  brightened ;  and,  in  short,  the 
opportune  moment  for -striking  a  ]blow  in  favour  of 
distressed  royalty  was  fairly  pbsU 

With  these  inadequate  forces,  of  whom  not  the 
fifth  man  could  handle  pike  or  musket,^  the  dnko 
was  at  length  obliged,  on  the  12th  of  July,  to  he- 
gin  his  march.  He  was  himself  general,  though) 
it  is  said,  much  against  his  inclination ;  the  Earl  of 
Callander,  a  Scottish  soldier  of  fortune,  was  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  Middleton  had  the  command  of  the 
liorse.  He  entered  England  by  the  West  Border ; 
<<  marching  Iiimself  in  the  van  of  the  army,  with 
his  trumpeters  before  him,  all  in  scarlet  cloaks  fall 
of  silver  lace,  and  a  life-guard  of  Scottish  gentle- 
men, all  very  proper  and  well  clothed,  attending 
him  with  standards  and  equipage,  exactly  like  tboee 
of  a  prince/'^  At  his  entrance  into  England,  he 
was  joined  by  three  or  four  thousand  loyaUsts  un- 
der Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale ;  but  as  there  wvft 
an  act  of  parliament  forbidding  any  person  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Scottish  army  who  had  not  taken 
the  Covenant,  these  forces  were  obliged  to  marrfa 
quite  &tAiiet,9SidL\A\^\>\sv^^\iv».t«  camp.  On 
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approacbing  Carlisle,  the  keys  were  brought  out, 
1^  delivered  to  the  duke.  Soon  after,  at  Ken- 
dal, in  Westmoreland,  he  was  reinforced  by  two 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  which  Sir 
(xeofge  Munro  had  brought  over  from  die  Scottish 
army  in  Ireland,  but  whom  he  thought  proper  to 
leave  at  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
the  additional  levies  which  he  eiqpected  inmiediate- 
ly  to  receive  from  his  brother  Lanark  in  Scot* 
laiuL   •     ' 

.  The  distracted  and  equivocal  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  Engagement  was  founded,  proved 
of  most  fatal  effect  in  the  conduct  of  its  army.  So 
many  religious  parties  as  contributed  to  it,  so  many 
different  modes  of  action  required  to  be  adopted* 
Of  course,  as  it  was  impossible  to  submit  its  com* 
ponent  parts  to  any  general  recognised  system  of 
oommand,  so  was  it  impossible  to  concentrate  its 
enei^.  upon  any  given  point.  Every  different 
oommander,  as  he  represented  a  different  political 
or  religious  party,  assumed  what  he  conceived  an 
appropriate  independence,  and  acted  upon  his  own 
BBsponsibility.  The  different  limbs  of  the  army 
■loved  at  preposterously  wide  intervals.  Langdale, 
-with,  his  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  horse,  went  at 
least  twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  even  thirty  and 
upwards,  a-head  of  the  Scottish  loyalists  and  Pres- 
byterians* Behind  them  both  lay  Munra's  Irish 
yetersDB,  and  frx>m  them  again  there  extended  a 
train  of  Scottish  recruits  all  the  way  towards  Edin- 
burgh* Langdale's  horse,  scattered  over  the  coim- 
try  in  quest -of  forage,  were  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  but 
so  imperfect  an  understanding  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  he  was  ge- 
nerally ignorant  of  transactions,  of  {pre^\i£ii^T^»i^SA 
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that  were  taking  place  in  bis  immediste  nn§^UMB«'^ 
liood.  It  really  would  have  reqidred  but  a  mmtt 
stretch  of  fiBdth  to  see  the  probability-  of  the  mo* 
phecies  of  rain,  shame,  captivity,  and  death,  wmck 
the  clergy  at  home  were  now  busy  in  denooncnig 
against  the  troops  of  the  Engagement* 

The  duke  was  dissoaded  from  marching  through 
Yorkshire,  which  was  a  friendly  comity,  and  n»- 
vailed  upon  to  adopt  the  road  by  Lancauixe,  vnifA 
was  the  reverse,  on  the  approved  military  principis 
of  the  time,  that  it  was  better  to  quarter  upon  t 
foe  than  a  friend.  This  course^  howevor,  oidy 
brought  him  the  sooner  in  contact  with  Cromwell, 
who,  though  he  had  not  above  ei^t  thonaand  men, 
was  now  advancing  upon  him  from  Wales,  wheta 
he  had  been  busied  in  suppresring  an  insiHTe^ 
tion. 

At  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of  A** 
gust,  tlie  two  armies  first  came  into  action.  Lang^ 
dale,  with  his  three  thousand  foot  and  about  nx 
hundred  horse,  having  fallen  a  little  in  the  rear  of 
the  Scottish  army,  was  attacked  that  momii^  in 
the  enclosures  near  Preston,  by  an  army  which  hs 
supposed  at  first  to  be  only  a  tumultuary  force 
raised  by  the  country  people,  but  which  he  soon 
learned  from  the  prisoners  he  took  to  be  the  irot 
and  invincible  squadrons  of  CromwelL  He  main' 
tained  his  ground  for  a  long  time,  with  great  rew- 
luUon,  against  the  superim*  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, expecting  to  be  relieved  by  a  reinforoemeat 
from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  he  had  seat 
for.  But,  the  duke  having  marched  on,  under  the 
Impression  diat  he  was  in  no  difficulty,  till  it  wn 
too  late  to  dispatch  the  necessary  assistance,  and 
Langdide*s  ammunidon  becoming  exhausted,  be 
Was  at  Isfit  qU&^^  ViitULioc^FnEd  upon  the  Scot- 
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lifib  host  in  full  and  disorderly  retreat.  When  hia 
^race  was  thus  apprised  of  the  real  state  of  the 
«ase,  he  endeayouredy  with  the  few  who  happened 
4q  be  around  his  person,  to  beat  back  the  pursuers, 
and  protect  the  rear  of  his- own  forces ;  and  he  was 
■anccessful  in  doing  so  three  several  times ;  but  he 
-was  at  last  obliged  to  retire  in  some  disorder,  leap 
-ring  the  reputation  of  a  yictory  to  Cromwell,  who 
'had  gained  the  farther  adyantage  of  separating  him 
-fymn  Scotland,  and  from  some  valuable  portions  of 
ins  £ur-extending  army. 

In  a  night  retreat  which  his  grace  now  perform- 
ed, he  found,  on  arriying  at  Wigan  next  morning, 
:that  he  had  lost  half  of  his  men  by  desertion,  and 
-the  whole  of  his  ammunition,  except  what  the  sol- 
•diers  carried  in  their  flasks.  A  sort  of  despair  then 
look  possession  of  the  army,  arising  partly  from 
iheir  misfortune  of  the  preceding  day,  partly  from 
•die  distracted  councils  of  their  officers,  and  per- 
Jbaps  most  of  all  from  the  weather,  which  was  such 
p»  to  have  rendered  every  brook  a  sea,  and  laid  the 
roads  knee-deep  in  mud.  Another  day  of  retread 
^huing  which  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
•enemy,  brought  them  to  Warrington  Bridge,  where 
the  foot,  being  found  totally  unaJble  to  proceed  faiv 
4faer,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  fight,  from 
tlwir  powder  being  wet,  were  left,  to  the  number 
•of  ten  thousand,  under  Baillicj  to  capitulate ;  while 
Hamilton  and  the  remaining'  horse  pursued  their 
-desperate  march  towards  Stone,  and  finally  to  Ut- 
^xeter.  The  foot  were  admitted  to  quarter  by 
4heir  pursuers,  but  were  afterwards,  it  is  said,  sold 
•ns  slaves  to  the  Plantatioofi  at  two  shillings  «- 

-  Cromwell  left  the  army  at  this  point,  and  went 
■uotlh  to  attack  Munro;  the  duty  of  Y^aGBeQ3n%^%r 
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nana  WM  coBtfnhled  to  LinJbirtl'  !IfedAf<t 
the  Enm^ment  bdL  irtfll  lte»  :ti[i«iiiiril1iirtH% 
Ins  tramTvid  entertiiiied' boftes  cf  j«M^ 
Waks,  wliere  he  did  nor  doidyt  fo  Wdib^K^ 
ma  adfantamons  eoalitum  lUth  Mna.d^lilVKeii^ 
briaa  loya&te;    But  tfag  ragoT^MtiMi  1»i| 

Tfa^  takoi  pkM^'in  whMgMhi  itrt  topTiiMfiitj^ 
owfid,  and  MiddleUm  wm  ttBwt|rtiwi|flfc 
was  shut  im  in/the  :little.  toiigni^ Uwuiiilit/W 
redneed  to  the  alteraatiTe  iif.nilla  i.  JHaJt^ll&iit 
■ottt^'br  mmhnng  to  capitdaltw  •  .'nfe^lMWv 
Us- dunracter.  mdnoed  hnh  tO'jmflbeA^lMr 
coone ;  hoth  Lai^gdale  and  CAHMdUf^fe 
•the  meantime  deserted  faiin^-  m  cwMitef  iiii| 
able  to  ohtain.no  tenns  for' th'arifciirfc'ifcilip- 
fendered  himself  andvUwhb  Irtiiiatlii  nlj^li^ 
aa  ^  prisoneni  of  war.''  :  -.*^:ami»T:jMMi'ljii 
><  was  the  event  of  tlu)  fiiiii  .Vi ■  [iridhliil Iwii'fB'pff 
Jandy  fuderiaken  for  the  pupoee  H^tmtitlf'ilk 
•line  of  its  ancient  riionarchsy  the  iD-fiited  msrtt^ 
to  the  throne  of  Engird.?  ...d  n^:  <  -.: .- :  -  -  ;*.  . 

But^  eyen  after  the  defeat  t>f  JUaShoa,  some 
hopes  were  still  entertained  hy  his  paiiv  in  Scot- 
land, and  especially  by  bis  broths  liBinaik,  to  re- 
trieve matters  by  a  second  levy  and  tte  M^stance 
of  Sir  George  Munro.  For  this  purpose  Lantik 
•took  advantage  of  a  trivial  insurrection  in  Ap> 
shire  to  procure  a  vote  from  the  Committee  of 
Estates  for  raising  the  fencible  men  of  the  ooa*- 
try ;  and,  when  it  was  debated  wlietheir  heor  dift 
Earl  Marischal  should  be  put  at  their  head,  mdi 
was  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the  commandy  dutl  ke 
condescended  to  the  indecent  and  eztraoi^liiHiy 
expedient  oi  vo>sav^  ^qt  \\\\£k»^^«  '  When  a  com- 
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to  subdue  the  west  country  insurgents,  he  ad- 
Fanced  towards  Berwick  to  meet  Sir  Geoi^ 
Munro,  who  had  now  got  thither  in  retreat  from 
Cromwell.  This  moticm  on  his  part  had  the  un« 
expected  and  fatal  effect  of  encouraging  the  south- 
western provincials  to  rise  en  masses  and  advance 
to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  foimd  they  amounted 
to  six  thousand. 

.    Before  Lanark  could  return  with  Monro>  the 

fanatic  party  had  risen  and  put  themselves  at  the 

head  of  this  tumultuary  force,  which  they  rendered 

much  more  respectable  than  it  otherwise  could 

liave  been  by  procuring  Leslie  to  command  it,  and 

jwhich  was  in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements, 

from  Argyle  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  Earl  of 

X^iaasilHs  in  Galloway.    Mimro,  with  the  unhesi« 

iaiing  decision  of  a  professed  soldier,  counselled 

Lanark  and  the  members  of  the  loyd  committee 

who  accompanied  him,  to  attack  the  Wkiffomaretf 

IB  they  were  called,  in  the  capital,  ere  they  should 

Bin  farther  strength ;  but,  out  of  a  tendOTness  to 

we  the  efiusion  of  blood,  Lanark  resolved  rather 

)  march  to  Stirling,  and  there  attempt  to  draw  a 

yal  army  from  the  Hi^lands. 

Accordingly,  avoiding  Edinburgh,  the  loyalists, 

the  11th  of  September,  arrived  at  Linlithgow^ 

ere  a  large  party  of  westland  recruits,  on  their 

f  to  the  capital,  being  surprised  by  the  sudden 

ance  of  an  enemy,  <<  left  their  suppers  at  the 

"  as  an  old  historian  expresses  it,  *<  to  be  d&* 

'ed  by  the  new  comers.''     Next  day  the  Mar- 

of  Argyle,  totally  ignorant  of  the  near  ap- 

*}i  of  the  loyalists,  took  possession  of  StirHng 

ts  bridge,  with  about  six  hundred  foot  and  one 

"ed  horse,  intending  immediately  to  i^cofCK^ 

vrd  to  join  his  fellow-patnotA  «k\  ISft^oi^yas^ 
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To  his  infinite  Burprise,  intelligence  waa  sooi  aftrf 
brought  to  liim,  as  he  was  qmeUy  sitting  down  to 
dinner  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Mttr,  that  aa 
overpowering  force  was  at  the  vary  gates,  and  wm 
already  beginning  to  cut  off  parties  which  he  bad 
planted  to  guard  the  outskirts  of  the  town.    Im- 
mediately throwing  himself  upon  his  horse,  the  un- 
fortunate marquis,  to  whom  fortune  seemed  deter- 
mined for  ever  to  deny  a  fiear  oppcnrtumty  of  show- 
ing his  muihood,  rushed  out  of  the  town,  crossed 
over  the  bridge,  and,  making  for  the  country  be- 
yond, left  his  men  to  guard  the  pass  behisd  hiai, 
apparently  uncaring  for  their  lives,  provided  only 
tnat  one  which  was  so  valuable  to  the  state  as  bu 
own  should  be  saved.    His  dansraien,  with  a  ge- 
nerous devotion  to  his  service  of  which  he  was  al- 
together unworthy,  maintained  their  post  for  t 
considerable  time  against  the  troops  of  Mnnro; 
but  were  at  length  driven  away,  and  either  killed 
or  drowned  in  the  river.     His  lordsliip  gained  the 
North  Queensferry  in  safety,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh  without  attendance. 

-Lanark  immediately  set  up  his  Committee  of 
Estates  at  Stirling,  and  took  measures  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  army.  But  the  WhigamoriBs  speedily 
disturbed  him  by  advancing,  with  Leslie  at  their 
head,  to  Falkirk.  Munro,  with  whom  alone  lay 
the  merit  of  having  surprised  Argyle,  proposed 
instantly  to  attack  that  great  crude  body,  which  be 
entertained  no  doubt  of  cutting  to  pieces.  But  La- 
nark, probably  remembering  the  evil  reputation 
which  Montrose  had  got  by  his  victories,  could 
not  be  brought  to  consent  to  so  decisive  a  mea- 
sure. Seeing  at  the  same  time  the  impossibiHty 
of  maintaxnin^  «l  '^vsXi^  o^thftrwise,  lie  resolved  to 
enter  into  teimm  mx^^  VJRfc  ^iwsscj  \«^  'Cofe  ^osm^- 
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tkm  of  his  ariny.  -  Much  against  Monro's  will,  ho 
ratified  a  treaty  with  them  in  the: course  of  a  few 
days,  whereby  it  .was  -  agreed  that  both  armies 
should  be  disbanded  before  the  29th  of  .October, 
and  that  all. civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  pend- 
ing betwixt  them  should  .be  referred-  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  iand  Greneral  Assembly.^ 
l*he  whole  fabric  of  anomalous  loyalty  which  ,the 
Hamiltonsyiaa  a  last  effort  for  the  king,  had  reared 
among  the  Scottish.  Covenanters,  was  .thus  finally 
dissolved,  and  the  power  of  govemm^it  once  more 
reverted  to  the  uncompromising  Presbyterians  who 
had  fonnJBrly  enjoyed  it.      - 

.  Ai^le,  as  a  matter. of  course,  planted  himself 
in  the  seat  of  government  at  Edinburgh,  setting 
Op  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  composed  of  his 
own  friends,  as  the  ostensible  organ.  .Oliver  Crom- 
well soon  after  paid  him  a  visit  at  Edinburgh,  as- 
sisied  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
it  is  farther  affirmed  by  the  Cavalier  historians, 
procured  his  consent  to  the  great  measure  which 
the  Independent  party  had  now  resolved  on-— the 
execution  of  liie  king. 

'Far  the  conciliafion  of  the  Covenanters  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Engagement,  the  Ind&- 
pond^its  had  re-admitted  various  of  the  expelled 
%]iie03bers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
^ven  themselves  altogether  a  considerable  tinge 
.of  Presbyterianism.  Having  now,  however,  com- 
,pl0bely  triumjptied  over  that  dangerous  enemy,  they 
;all  at  once  resumed  their  sectarian  and  Tepubtican 
-complexion.  In  order  to  reduce  the  parliament 
,to  their  will,  lliey  sent  a  colonel  of.  tl^  name  of 
Pride  to  exdude  from  it  by  military  violence  all 
;iuch  members  as,  from  any  cause,  Yrerft  foN^xKR^^^^ 
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to  the  king.  When  a  himdred  aad  forty  membrti 
had  been  thus  expelled,  they  erected,  by  vote  rf 
the  pretended  parliamentivhich  remained,  a  «  HiA 
Court  of  Justice,"  as  they  gravely  tenned  it,  for 
the  trial  of  the  king.  His  majesty,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  secured  in  Hurst  Castle  in  Hamp- 
shire, was  brought  before  this  tribunal,  (January 
19,  1649,)  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  whidi  lasted 
several  days,  condemned  to  lose  his  head  on  die 
scaffold.  Chi  the  30th  of  January  this  sentoioe. 
was  executed. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  soon  after 
by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  of  some 
other  persons,  who,  like  his  grace,  had  exposed 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party. 
Soon  after  his  surrender  at  Uttoxeter,  the  duke 
•had  been  put  into  strict  confinement  at  Windsor, 
deprived,  like  his  royal  master,  of  all  the  external 
marks  of  respect  due  to  his  rank.  One  evening, 
as  he  presumed  to  walk  beyond  the  limits  whidi 
were  allowed  him,  a  sergeant  came  up,  and  in- 
solently commanded  him  into  his  cell ;  on  which 
occajBion  the  duke  could  not  help. remarking,  with 
bitter  feeling,  that  one  who  had  a  month  before 
commanded  a  large  army,  was  now  at  the  mercy 
of  a  single  mean  soldier.  Nine  days  before  the 
royal  execution.  Ins  grace  procured  permission  to 
approach  his  majesty  as  he  was  conveyed  through 
one  of  the  courts  of  Windsor  Castle  to  his  triaL 
He  threw  himself  at  Charles's  feet,  his  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears,  and  he  coidd  only  exclaim,  is 
an  agony  of  mingled  grief  and  affection,  *'  My 
<lear  master  I*'  Charles,  overpowered  at  die  sight 
of  a  man  who  had  done  and  sufiered  so  much  for 
hiaif  wept  a]Uo,  \>\xv  had,  only  time  to  answer,  with 
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bitter  sorrow,  '<  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  master 
to  you,"  wben  his  guards  hurried  him  away.  They 
never  saw  each  other  again.  The  Duke  of  Ha- 
miltbn,  in  direct  violation  of  Ids  treaty  of  surren- 
der,  was  executed  on  the  9th  of  March. 
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CHARACTER  OF  ARGYLE's  GOVERNMENT. 


In  one  consort  there  sate^ 


Cruel  Revenge  and  rancorous  Despite, 
DisloyiU  Treason  and  heart-burning  Hate. 

Spbrssr. 


The  Scottish  nation  in  general  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  king  with  much  surprise) 
and  with  sincere  regret.  La  all  their  exertions  for 
the  estahlishment  and  propagation  of  their  religioOy 
incompatible  as  they  might  have  seen  that  religion 
to  be  with  the  existence  of  the  king,  they  had  ne- 
ver entertained  any  idea  of  violating  his  person ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  sacramented  themselves, 
by  both  their  Covenants,  to  honour  and  preserve  it 
with  all  their  hearts  and  strength.  Neither  the 
republicanism  of  their  creed,  nor  the  wars  they  had 
carried  on  against  the  king,  had  ever  made  them 
in  the  least  degree  anti-monarchical.  They  cherish- 
ed for  their  sovereign  a  feeling  of  abstract  loyalty 
even  more  devout  than  common,  founded  perh^ 
partly  on  the  recollection  that  he  was  their  natite 
prince^  and  ^9in\^  ow  vsxvdea  then  popularly  enter" 
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tamed/  that  his  family  had  govemed  the  kmgdom 
for  two  thousand  years.  Sharing  as  they  did  in 
the  favourite  theory  of  the  times,  that  to  destroy 
the  king  was  to  insult  the  deity  who  had  anointed 
him,  and  detesting  the  impious  party  who  had 
done  the  deed,  they  could  not  help  contemplating 
it  with  great  horror ;  a  feeling  which  was  addi- 
tionally emhittered  by  the  reflection  that  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  his  fate,  in  so  far  as  they  had, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Salmasius,^  boimd  him  for 
the  slaughter  which  the  Independents  adminis- 
tered. 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whose  name  may  now 
be  given  as  representing  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  who  had  formed  a  scheme  for  conti- 
nuing to  govern  it,  in  which  kings  had  no  part, 
was  not  well  pleased  to  observe  this  show  of  feel- 
ing among  the  people ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  humour  it,  in  the  first  place  by  protest- 
ing against  the  execution  of  Charles,  and  then  by 
causing  his  son  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor. 
-While  the  king's  trial  was  yet  pending,  he  had  sent 
liuiee  commissioners  to  London,  to  represent  to  the 
English  parliament  the  interest  which  the  Scottish 
Estates  possessed,  in  common  with  themselves,  in 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  utter  a  protest,  in 
the  name  of  the  body  which  they  represented, 
•gainst  the  extinction  with  which  the  English  par- 
liaaient  threatened  at  once  the  king's  life  and  the 
ipovermnent  of  his  fiamily.  These  commissioners 
ptfrfoimed  their  duty ;  but  the  Independents  only 

allied  by  inviting  the  Scots  to  join  with  them- 
yes  in  erecting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  a 
^»deral  republic.  It  was  m  vain  that  the  Scots 
complained  of  the  violence  which  the  king  s  judges 
mew  fiffenng  to  the  Covenant ;  that  rQyei:^si4^^« 
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iMUMmi  liad  recenUy  been  likened  by  an  Indqtewl- 
«Bt,  in  Open  {HuiiameDt,  to  eoi  mit-dated  alioanadc 
When  tW  camiuiKuoneTa  saw  tbeir  remonstrenna 
traiBd  with  uef^Uct,  tbey  prepared  to  pxecat«  tin 

then  to  iwl  directly  from  London  to  Holland,  lod 
tlMTB  qiter  inUi  terms  with  Princ»  Cb&rlet  for  tiia 
ratontion,  or  at  least  fur  his  admission  to  the  go- 
Tcranent  of  Scotland.  Bnt  they  were  aria^J  aa 
tiwj  were  attempting  to  set  sail,  by  a  troop  uf 
CnnnweirH  horae,  conducted  to  tbe  Borders,  sad 
then  iptomiiiiouHly  diHrnisaei].' 
'  Tba  Scottish  Covenanters  thus  found — after  all 
dior  endearonrH  to  procure  tbe  establialuneat  of 
BrMbytery  in  England,  after,  for  that  purpose, 
tbey  hftd  spent  mncb  blood,  and  treasure,  and  ho- 
lUnir,  contributed  to  the  murder  of  their  luDf,  soA 
revoliitioniiEed  their  own  government — that  ibey 
woe  much  farther  from  their  object  than  they  had 
boen  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking ;  a 
power  being  now  dominant  in  Euglaud,  wliich, 
dongh  willing  to  tolerate  them, 
veree  to  their  views  than  ever  tj 

Every  thing  considered,  it  was , .___ 

drcnraatancea,  that  they  should  look  to  tlw  yooog 
exiled  king  as  more  likely  to  promatB  thortad^ 
than  the  Independents,  and  that  tUy  ftbmil^  tl«» 
fore,  have  entered  into  a  negotiatioh  with  lnm,«iik 
the  viev  of  reatoring  at  once  him  and  tlhfliri*'— 
Had  this  been  done  in  a  gencrotia«inrit^faaddi 
Scottish  nation  endeavoured  with  hevt  aod  kB^ 
to  reacoe  the  reins  of  government  fond  tin  UMf 
faction  wliich  had  so  anjiiBtifiably  amuned  tlMA 
and  put  them  once  more  into  the.  haiids  <tf  da  Ir 
^timate  monsxdt,  iXvb  «7j«  «(  \aabary  mif^  fa<* 
brightened  sx  tcRracJuai^  «ns&»i».  «>  •ua^ip^ 
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and- 80  patriotic  Unfortunately,  however  willing 
ths  nation  at  large  was  to  attempt  such  an  enter* 
prise,  ft  was  prevented  from  putting  its  good 
iftrishes  into  execution,  by  the  monstrous  tyranny 
which,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  was  now  op- 
pressing it. 

So  entirely  had  religion  now  possessed  the  na* 
tion,  that  no  public  measure  Was  honoured  with 
^e  least  share  of  attention  or  respect,  tmless  it 
had  something  sacred  for  its  object;  while  it 
was  possible,  by  pretending  to  have  that  object  in 
view,  to  practise  the  grossest  and  most  palpable 
deceptions  upon  the  people.  The  reader  has  al- 
ready seen  something  of  the  progress  of  this  na- 
tional disease.  He  has  seen,  in  the  period  which 
preceded  these  civil  wars,  a  strong  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Presbyterian  church,  accompanied  by 
ranch  zealous  piety.  Next,  he  has  seen  that  pre- 
jMice  and  that  piety  exaggerated  to  an  immense 
degree  by  the  attempt  which  Charles  made  to  con-' 
vert  the  national  church  to  Episcopacy.  Then  he 
hA  seen  them,  influenced  by  a  triumph  in  the  stnig- 
gle  with  their  sovereign,  enter  into  a  sort  of  crusade 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  favourite  religion 
to  a  neighbouring  people.  He  is  now  to  observe  the 
mtioiial  mind,  thus  held  engaged  upon  one  exclu- 
dve  topic  for'so  many  years,  excited  at  last  to  such 
A' degree  regarding  it,  as,  like  certain  men  o&science 
tod  long  devoted  to  one  object  of  research,  to  be-*= 
tame  perfectly  insane. 

■  Never  was  any  country  reduced  by  conquest  or 
deipotism,  by  plague  or  famine,  to  a  condition 
Hdore  truly  deplorable  than  Scotland  wad  by  its 
fdigious  enthusiasm.  It  might  be  said,  that,  for 
die  sake  of  acquiring  what  they  esteemed  a  pros* 
pe<5t  of  l^liss  in  the  world  beyoud  ^  ^v?^'^^^ 
vox*  //.  s 
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people  had  absolutely  renounced  every  means' of 
rational  enjoyment  in  the  present  state  of  east- 
ence.     By  their  struggles  for  religious  freedom, 
they  had  reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  of  dvfl 
thraldom  ;  by  their  efforts  to  purify  their  faith,  they 
had  become  worse  than  the  most  superstitious  as- 
cetics.'   Half  of  their  lives  were  spent  in  seyere 
religious  exercises  ;  their  minds  were  tortured  with 
horrid  anticipations  and  misgivings  regarding  fii* 
turity ;  their  worldly  property  was  impaired  hy 
inordinate  taxes  ;  their  persons  were  liable  to  the 
most  mirelenting  conscriptions.   By  the  ecclesias- 
tical  tyranny  to  which  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves, every  natural  emotion  of  their  hearts,  how- 
ever innocent  or  agreeable,  was  repressed  as  deed* 
ly  sin.     Even  those  simple  household  pleasures, 
those  happy  little  passages  of  family  affection, 
which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  real  joy 
of  life,  were  proscribed  by  this  cruel  system  ;  and 
domestic  existence  was  now  a  howling  wilderness 
—a  world  without  a  flower.^ 

The  simple  naked  cause  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
people,  for  want  of  commerce  and  other  salutary 
objects  of  enthusiasm,  had  devoted  their  attention 
too  exclusively  to  religion,  and  removed  it  from  that 
proper  and  becoming  place  which  it  ought  ever  to 
hold  in  the  mind,  to  one  where  it  was  iSie  sole  and  . 
engrossing  object  of  their  thoughts.  There  was  still 
a  rational  class  in  the  country,  but  it  was  for  die 
present  too  small  to  check  or  keep  in  balance  this 
monstrous  faction  of  maniacs.  The  great  mass  of 
both  the  common  people  and  of  the  middle  ranks, 
were  possessed  with  the  enthusiasm ;  consequent- 
ly, in  a  peno(V  oi  wkmOk^  ^^vcV^ia  ihis^  their  repre- 
sentatives, t\\e  deX^  WV^XJftfc  ^C\\SV\d>SSSVS!S^VSC^^^- 

]iame¥Lt>  \>ecame  \ib«.^%>^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^ 
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^Q  Btate^  In  other  words,  govemmeht  became  a 
oommittee  of  persons  appointed  by  the  people  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  religion.  This  commit- 
tee may  be  said  to  have  been  composed  partly  of 
clerical,  and  partly  of  secular  persons,  namely,  of 
the  General  Assembly^  and  the  parliament,  or  of 
their  respective  committees.  When  the  circle  was 
Mr  little  narrowed,  it  was  fomid  that  about  half-^- 
4ozen  clergymen,  and  as  many  members  of  parlia- 
jfoent,  or  state-officers,  possessing  a  sway  over  the 
irest,  founded  either  in  talent  or  superior  pretensions 
to  sanctity,  exercised  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. "When  the  circle  was  still  farther  narrowed^ 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  minion  of  the  church, 
wxd  at  the  same  time  its  lord-primate,  was  found 
in  die  centre,  like  the  horrid  divinity  of  some  pagan 
JIabyrinth,  apparently  inert  and  insensate,  yet  dic- 
tating the  destinies  of  thousands  by  its  slightest 
^novements.^ 

I.  The  reader  has  already  seen  how  this  nobleman 
xe-established  himself  in  his  government,  after  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  Engagers  or  moderate 
loyidists.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  methods  which  he  took  for  fixing  himself  in 

-  his  place  of  authority.     The  first  of  his  proceed- 
.  inga  was  one  which  had  for  its  object  that  import- 
ant matter,  the  proscription  of  his  enemies.     By 
an  act  which  he  caused  to  be  passed  through  par- 
liament, the  whole  of  the  Engagers,  from  the  noble- 

-  laen  who  had  acted  as  chief  councillors  and  generals, 
down  to  the  individuals  who  had  merely  promoted 
the  levies,  were  declared  infamous,  and  incapable 
-of  ever  after  serving  the  state.®  Another  of  his 
5«  doings,''  as  Father  Hay  terma  tVieav,  ^^»  wsfe 
whidi  tended  to  ingratiate  V\\m  laox^  \5a»sv  «^«^ 

With  the  clergy:  he  aboliBhed  ]p«XTOT\»%^>  ^kA^^^^* 


Charles  the  Second  the  ternu  iqx 
might  be  admitted  to  the  aoveragnt) 
em  kingdom.  Argyle,  who  was  fi 
mesaore,  as  to  the  proclamation  of  il 
}y  by  the  popular  feeling  of  loyalty,  I 
made  these  terms  very  hard,  that  tt 
nvch  might  reject  them ;  at  the  same  I 
peered  bo  essential  to  the  existeno 
tliat  the  people  could  not  complain  o 
ing  unreasonable.  They  required  C, 
first  place,  to  sign  both  Covenanta,  ai 
establish  the  Presbyterian  reli^onin 
endeavour  to  extend  it  to  England, 
place,  they  required  him  to  discard  i 
from  around  his  person,  and  deliver  h 
ly  up  to  the  posse«Eiion  of  the  presi 
of  government  who  were  avowedly 
enemies.  In  the  third  place,  they  i 
to  submit  himself,  for  the  fotare,  in  al 
ta  the  dimr.tion  nf  Parliament,  in  mH 
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.1M9  pretensions  to  the  kingly  office,  or  who  would 
hatve  been  content,  in  the  language  of  children,  to 
eat  good  meat  and  wear  a  crown.  But  to  a  per- 
son with  the  rights  of  this  young  prince,  and  who 
bad  yet  friends  that  promised  to  restore  him  on 
better  terms,  they  appeared  revolting  and  con- 
temptible in  the  extreme. 

One  party  in  Charles's  little  exiled  court  viewed 
the  terms  as  he  himself  did,  including  his  English 
counsellors,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  other 
loyalists  of  the  more  sanguine  complexion.  But 
tiiere  was  another  party  which  strongly  advised 
liim  to  close  with  them,  as  at  least  offering  him  an 
<^portnnity  of  taking  one  step  towards  his  restora- 
tion. Tliis  party  comprehended,  besides  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  proscribed  lords  of  the  En- 
gagement, Lauderdale,  Callander,  and  Lanark,  (the 
last  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  now  Duke  of 
Hamilton,)  all  of  whom,  although  themselves  pre- 
cluded for  ever  from  office  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  treaty,  recommended  his  majesty's  return, 
rither  upon  the  disinterested  and  patriotic  prmciple^ 
tiiat  they  conceived  it  would  be  conducive  both  to 
luB  own  good  and  that  of  the  country,  or  because 
they  were  anxious  by  that  means  to  get  back  to 
their  estates.  In  opposition  to  such  moderate 
cotmsels,  Montrose  offered  to  invade  Scotland  with 
"what  forces  could  be  gathered  on  the  Continent,  to 
raise  all  the  royalist?  in  the  country,  and,  dashing 
forward  upon  the  rebel  government,  endeavour, 
by  one  decisive  action,  to  re-establish  King  Charles 
in  all  his  native  authority,  and  deliver  his  enemies 
bound  into  his  hands. 

Charles  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  very  natural 
imder  his  circumstances ;  he  resolved  to  make  a 
•ecret  trial   of  what  Montrose  and  tK«  qxJk^x 

s2 
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Uwotigb-pftced  loyiliBtB  eodd  do  fnr  hia^  ni 
4Hdy  M  a  limtan"  fViDH^  t»  Mcept  liie  tOEBM  ol  Ife 
Scottiali  FkvBbytemos.     Sack  c<nd»a  Imwgii 
kim  into  tho  risk  of  oftn^Dg  tho  IVetbyteria^ 
ogaiiisl  wImibi  the  loyaUoto  weieof  eoune  to  Im^ 
tbeir  whole  finnoo;  Init  the  puiMpect  heM  oat  t» 
him  of  procming  in  uncnadmiMMil  mntoriiiwi  wm 
io  Mitth  nMwe  tempting  than  Ae  ollanoftfeCo- 
▼enanmoy  md  thm  wae  in  redBtj  to  straiir  * 
ehiBco  of  iti  hdng  reeliaed^  timt  he  mhc^  h»* 
tated  to  decide.    He^indeed»aeMiwtDheieiidMr 
eoondered  hie  treoty  with  the  GoaBmnlni  «m 
inteiraptiim  of  MontneeV  echowie  of  oMqiwlk 
wlueh  hid  heea  wefiowlf  pmectad,  tfan  Moih 
truBo's  edieie  m  llarinde  m  Iht  tmibf^ 


I 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MONTROSE  S  SECOND  CAMPAIGN. 

As  Alexander  I  win  reign. 

And  I  will  r^gn  alone ; 
My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  mv  throne. 
He  either  fears  nis  £ate  too  much* 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  toucba 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

Mabquis  of  Montrosr. 

After  departing  from  the  kingdom,  (Septem- 
ber    1646,)  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Charles  the  First,  Montrose  proceeded  with  his  re- 
tinue to  Paris,  where  he  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  countenance  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria^  and 
to  instigate  various  expeditions  to.  Britain  in  favour 
of  his  distressed  sovereign*    He  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Retz ; 
and  that  penel3«ting  judge  describes  him  in  his 
Memoirs,  as  one  of  those  heroes,  ef  whom  there 
are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the  world,  and  wha 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch.^     Unfortu- 
nately for  his  hopes,  although  his  late  achievements 
in  Scotland  (embodied  in  an  elegant  Latin  narra- 
tive by  his  ch^laia  Wishart)  procured  for  bis 
name  the  notice  and  respect  of  all  Eurc^?^  it  was 
not  judged  expedient  by  either  ClmarV^a  (st  \C\&  ^^x^- 
Bort  to  employ  bim  again  in  the  assetVivoTv  o"l  ^^ 
jxf^  cause,  on  account  of  tha  in3naciV>\&  «o&?^^^^ 
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in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  of  his  country- 
men, except  tlie  ultra  cavaliers.  When  he  at 
length  found  that  his  services  could  not  be  ae- 
cepted  by  his  native  monarch,  he  travelled  to  Ger- 
many, and  offered  them  to  the  emperor,  who  im- 
mediately honoured  him  with  the  rank  of  mare»- 
chal,  and  commissioned  him  to  raise  a  regiment, 
the  command  of  whidi  he  stipulated  that  he  shovld 
be  permitted  to  resign,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
called  once  more  to  Britain. 

He  was  busied  in  the  levy  of  his  regiment  in  the 
Low  Countries,  when  he  first  learned  the  news  of 
the  king's  death.  On  this  intelligence  being  oom- 
municated  to  him,  he  was  stnu^  with  audi  vio- 
lent grief,  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biographer, 
Wjshart,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  he  faint- 
ed on  the  spot.  On  recovering,  he  vowed  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  beloved  master ;  and,  to  give  solemnity  to  his 
vow,  and  at  the  same  time  expression  to  his  grief, 
he  retired  to  a  private  chamber,  where  he  spent 
two  days,  without  permitting  a  living  being  to  see 
or  speak  to  him.  He  farther  manifested  the 
steadfiEutness  of  his  resolution,  by  composing  the 
following  stanza,  which,  characterised  as  it  is  by 
the  conceits  peculiar  to  his  age,  may  nevertheless 
be  allowed  to  express,  in  wonderfully  few  words 
a  great  deal  of  emphatic  sentiment :— - 

Great,  good,  and  jiut !  coald  I  but  rate 

My  griefs  to  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

I*d  weep  the  world  to  sach  a  strain 

As  it  should  deluge  once  agaio  t 
But,  since  thy  load-tongued  blood  demands  supplies 
More  from  Briareus*  hands  than  Argus*  eyes, 
I'll  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds. 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  woumls.' 

With  luB  mVadVsi  \\a&  ^.tnin^  it  may  be  conceif cd 
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Tipith  what  delight  he  received,  soon  after,  a  mes- 
sage from  the  yoimg  king,  requesting  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Hagae,  for  the  pmpose  of  projecting 
a  descent  upon  Scotland.  Immediately  abandon- 
ing his  engagement  with  the  emperor,  he  speeded 
tinther,  and  was  received  wil&  open  arms  by  the 
kkig.  An  expedition  beii^  then  projected,  and 
he  having  been  invested  by  his  majesty  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  royal  forces  there,  he 
.lo»t  no  time  in  setting  about  Ins  preparations.  He 
undertook  a  tour  throi:^  some  of  the  northern 
Btates  of  Europe,  under  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dor from  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and  so  warmly 
did  he  advocate  the  cause  of  distressed  royalty  to 
the  sovereigns  of  those  cotmtries,  that  he  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  King  of 
Demnaric,  fifteen  htmdred  stand  of  arms  from  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  five  large  vessels  from  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  and  about  seven  or  eight  hui»- 
dred  men  from  the  states  of  Holstein  and  Ham- 
iKurgh.  Having  selected  the  remote  islands  of 
Orimey  as  the  safest  point  of  rendezvous  and  at- 
tack, he  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  forces  thither 
so  early  as  September  1649. 

The  enterprise  upon  which  he  thus  keenly  en^ 
teaped  was  both  an  arduous  and  a  dangerous  one ; 
the  country  being  now  so  thoroughly  subdued  by 
the  Argyle  faction,  and  he  himself  being  so  cer- 
tain of  personal  destruction  in  case  of  a  miscar- 
riage. Yet  there  were  many  circumstances  to  coun- 
tenance it.  The  ultra  cavaliers,  upon  whom  he 
depended  for  the  means  of  making  up  an  army, 
were  now  perhaps  more  numerous,  and  more 
anxious  for  action,  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore; the  very  stiiei^fth  of  the  PreBh^xwx^  ^- 
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vernment,  by  its  oppressions  and  proscriptions, 
•having  inflamed  them  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion; 
and  it  being  now  a  general  sentiment  amongst 
them,  that  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  miconditional 
restoration  of  the  king,  (which  was  Montrose's 
object,)  could  alone  replace  them  in  the  prvnleges 
And  possessions  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  that  upstart  faction*     Of  the  prevalenoe 
•of  this  spirit  Montrose  had  many  assurances  in  the 
private  correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  the 
cavalier  nobles  and  gentry ;  but  the  matter  wis 
•put  beyond  a  question  in  the  spring  of  1649,  hf 
■the  actual  occurrence  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Under  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Mackenzie  of  PluscanUne,  brother  of  the  £ail  of 
Seaforth,  a  large  body  of  the  northern  dans  and 
Moray  Lowlanders  smed  upon  the  garrison  of  In- 
verness, advanced  beyond  the  Spey,  and  threaten- 
ed to  fall  down  into  the  Lowlands.     They  were 
•only  suppressed  by  a  vigorous  and  spirited  chaige 
wliich  was  made  upon  them  by  some  troops  of 
Covenanting  horse,  at  a  moment  of  £Euicied  se- 
curity. 

It  was  another  encouraging  drcnmstance,  that, 
in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  successes  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause, 
there  seemed  some  probability  of  a  body  of  ami- 
iiaries  being  sent  over  from  tliat  country  to  Scot- 
land, for  co-operation  with  Montrose.  The  Eng- 
lish loyalists,  moreover,  were  generally  disposed 
to  contribute  their  coimtenance  and  assistancet 
from  a  disgust  at  the  treaty  wliich  Charles  wai 
forming  witli  the  hated  Presbyterians,  and  from  a 
conviction,  that  only  such  uncompromising  and 
bold  measures  as  this  daring  adventurer  was  like* 
ly  to  take,  co\)X4  tvq^  do  any  good. 
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If  any  farther  encouragement  had  been  wanting 
to  induce  the  Great  Marquis  to  undertake  this  des- 
pemte  enterprise,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by 
superstition  and  by  enthusiasm.  With  a  weakness 
common  to  all  his  contemporaries,  cavalier  and 
roundhead,  he  was  possessed  by  a  belief  in  some 
idle  nursery  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  he 
should  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his  king,  and  he* 
copie  in  consequence  the  greatest  subject  in  the 
empire.  On  the  other  hand,  his  enthusiastic  love 
of  glory,  which  rendered  him  ever  intolerant  of 
all  cold  and  hesitating  measures,  caused  him  even 
to  prefer  an  expedition  of  this  sort,  which,  though 
dangerous,  was  one  entirely  of  his  own  suggestion, 
and  completely  imder  his  own  management,  which 
promised  him  triumph  over  his  personal  enemies 
and  rivals,  and  which  gave  him  the  prospect  of  great 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  of  establishing  his 
name  for  ever  on  the  glittering  rolls  of  fame.  In 
all  probability,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  ba- 
lance the  hazard  of  the  enterprise  against  its 
chance  of  success,  but,  gratified  to  his  heart's  de- 
sire with  the  prospect  of  once  more  resuming  that 
path  of  glory  which  he  had  been  so  reluctantly 
compelled  to  quit,  wilfully  blinded  himself  to  au 
adverse  considerations.  The  mood  of  mind  in 
which  he  undertook  the  expedition,  was  in  some 
measure  indicated  by  the  motto  which  he  caused 
to  be  inscribed  upon  his  own  baaner^-.<<  Nil  me<* 
dmm."* 

The  very  doubts  which  men  expressed  regarding 
Ae  success  of  his  enterprise,  perhaps  only  served 
to  confirm  a  man  of  Montrose's  temperament  in  his 
lesohition  to  undertake  it.  To  explain  this,  it  must 
bo  mentioned  that  the  scheme  was  entirely  of  hi» 
own  creation:  it. was  a  thing  petu\\«cVf  Kis  wmi1^ 
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which  sprung  from  the  ardour  of  his  own  mind,  and 
which  promised  to  himself  exclusiyely  the  whole 
glory  which  might  result  from  it.  It  was  under* 
taken,  not  only  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Argyks 
party,  which  was  honoured  willi  his  intensest  h^, 
hut  against  the  wishes  of  the  moderate  cavalier  or 
HamSton  party,  the  leaders  of  which  (Hamilton, 
Lauderdale,  and  Callander)  cherished  a  violent  an- 
tipathy to  him,  had  insulted  him  hy  their  neglect 
even  in  the  king's  court,  and  endeavoured  wim  all 
their  eloquence  to  dissuade  Charles  firom  sanctioii* 
ing  his  project.  To  a  man  like  Montrose,  consciou 
as  he  must  have  heen  of  abilities  which  none  of  Im 
contemporaries  could  appreciate,  and  who  there* 
fore  acted  at  all  times  as  a  sort  of  Ishmael,  th^e 
must  have  heen  great  incitement  in  the  prospect  of 
at  length,  by  one  prodi^ous  stroke  of  glory,  coO' 
vincing  the  sneerers,  the  cavillers,  and  the  detrac- 
tors— ^and  that  to  their  own  dear  cost — ^that  he  was, 
in  reality,  what  he  had  all  along  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  prove  himself,  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
The  very  first  movement  he  made  towards  his 
grand  object,  was  attended  by  a  misfortune  of 
such  evil  omen,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his 
followers,  ought  to  have  caused  him  to  dedst  al- 
together. He  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  by  which,  in  consideration  that  the 
king  should  bestow  upon  his  lordship  a  gift  of  the 
bishop's  lands  in  Orkney,  the  forces  calculated  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  were  to  be  allowed  to  ren- 
dezvous and  recruit  in  that  remote  archipelago.  Of 
twelve  himdred  soldiers,  whom  he  accordingly 
shipped  off  from  Gottenburgh,  in  September  1649, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  no 
fewer  than  a  thousand  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the 
passage.    TYiq  ieim\m%  tvQ  hnodred,  among 
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whom  were  fortunately,  included  the  commander 
and  eighty  officers,  arrived  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
about  the  end  of  September,  bringing  with  them 
twelve  pieces  of  brass  ordnance*  They  were  im- 
mediately joined  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  al- 
most all  the  gentry^  of  the  country,  who,  by  the  way^ 
were  extremely  well  affected  to  the  royal  cause; 
and  they  were  enabled  to  seize  the  important  castle 
of  Birsay,  which  held  out  against  them.  But  an- 
4ither  misfortune  immediately  befell  the  party.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  conceiving  himself  entitled,  as  local 
«iq>erior,  to  command  the  native  troops,  proceeded 
to  act  in  that  opacity ;  but,  being  resisted  in  his  at- 
tempt by  his  nephew,  ^e  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  held 
ft  comnussion  from  Montrose  to  that  effect,  he  was 
•o  chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  or  else  took  the 
disobedience  of  his  kinsman  so  much  to  heart,  that 
he  soon  afler  sickened  and  died.  Kinnoid  himself 
happened  to  die  immediately  after.  When  Mon- 
trose, therefore,  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces,  in  March  1650,  he  foimd  that  less  progress 
had  been  made  than  he  expected  in  the  business  of 
zaisiiu^  and  disciplining  the  islanders,  upon  whom 
be  calculated  for  so  much  support. 

la  the  meantime  Scotland  was  resoimding  from 
end  to  end  with  the  denimciations  of  church  and 
state  against  ^<  the  wicked  and  excommunicate 
traitor,  James  Graham ;*  (for  by  such  an  epithet 
had  they  entitled  the  marquis  ever  since  his  for- 
fittdtnre  and  excommunication  in  1644;)  and  every 
means  was  taken  by  the  dominant  party  to  inspire 
the  people  with  horror  for  his  person  and  hostility 
to'  ms  causes  A  <<  Declaration,'*  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  circulated  in  the  country  for  the  ex^ 
planation  of  his  intentions,  was,  by  order  of  the 
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Committee  of  Estates,  burnt  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman; 
They  also  tliought  proper  to  answer  it  with  a 
counter-declaration,  in  which  they  vindicated  their 
whole  proceedings,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
national  troubles  up  to  the  present  time,  and  dis- 
charged all,  under  the  pain  of  high  treason,  from 
assisting  or  coimtenandng  <<  that  viperous  brood  of 
Satan,"  that  <<  insolent  braggart,"  that  '<  perjured 
and  malicious  man,"  <*  whom  the  Estates  olFariiar 
ment  long  since  declared  traitor,  the  church  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  whom  the 
nation  did  generally  detest  and  abhor."^  A  thoih 
«and  pulpits  were  at  the  same  time  at  woik  through- 
out the  country,  in  the  pious  duty  of  shmdeiing  thii 
vile  outcast;  and  the  most  rigid  measnies  wen 
everywhere  taken  for  preventing  any  indi^dM 
even  in  the  circle  of  private  life,  from  speakingawoid 
in  praise  or  in  vindication  of  him.  In  the  wtunds  d 
Nichol,  a  faithfal  diarist  of  the  period,  <<  none  dnnt 
speak  in  favour  of  that  nobleman  for  fear  of  censure 
or  punishment.  That  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
cleared,"  he  adds,  "  I  thought  fit  to  insert  a  pas- 
sage, which  was  this :  There  was  ane  honest  man 
in  Glasgow  callit  Johnne  Bryson,  who,  being  at 
I  the  Mercat-crose  of  that  city,  and  hearing  a  procla* 

I  mation  there  and  a  declaration  against  that  nobk 

[  carle,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  wherein  he  was 

stylit  traitor  and  excommimicat  rebel,  this  bonew 
k  man  did  crye  out  and  callit  him  ane  honest  nobl^ 

t  man  as  was  in  this  kingdom.     The  magistrates  of 

;  that  toun,  being  informed  of  this  speeche,  war 

forcit  to  tak  and  apprchende  him,  and  carriet  \aB 
lo  Edinburgh,  by  ane  guard  of  the  touno  officeri^ 
and  picBCivVw.  \{\m  Vq  NJcft^wMoaiti^e  of  Stait,  the 
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sittand  at  Edinburgh.  And  he^  by  their  order,  was^ 
cast  ihto  the  Thieffes  Hoilly  wherein  he  lay,  in  grate: 
miserie,  by  the  space  of  maney  weeW^ 

Their  military  preparations  were  conducted  in  a 
style  equally  vigorous.  It  was  no  sooner  certain; 
tmt  Montrose  had  landed  in  Orkney,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
country,  than  they  commanded  David  Leslie,  their 
commander-in-chief,  or,  as  Father  Hay  irreverent- 
ly terms  him,  <<  Aisle's  Postilion,''  to  gather  to^ 
^Bther  at  Brechin  all  uose  parties  of  horse  and  foot, 
which,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  had  been 
dispersed  over  the  country,  as  an  army  of  protec- 
don*  Before  the  muster  was  completed,  Lieute-''' 
nant-Colonel  Strachan,  a  sectarian  officer,  who  had> 
lately  distinguished  himself  in  their  service  by  th» 
mppression  of  what  was  called  <<  Pluscardine's  Re-< 
bdhon,"  was  sent  north  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  to  countenance  the  levies  which  the^ 
Earl  of^utherland  and  other  great  whig  chiefis  werer 
raising  there,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Mon-^ 
trose's  march  through  their  territories.  Lestie,  with 
the  foot,  which  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,^ 
followed  Strachan  as  quickly  as  possible,  marching 
generally  thirty  Scottish  miles  a-day. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  that  Mon- 
trose himself  landed  in  Orkney.  He  brought  with 
him,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  arduous  enter- 
prise, only  five  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  who  were 
chiefly  officered  by  his  Scottish  adherents.  These, 
added  to  the  men  formerly  sent  under  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  gave  him  an  army  of  no  more  than  seven: 
hundred  disciplined  men.  It  is  true,  he  was  ablev 
by  the  assistance  of  the  loyal  gentlemftti  ^1  ^^ 
etnmtry,  to  rake  and  arm  about  eig\it\i\mdse^Ot« 
eadians;  yet,  when  the  on  warlike  \va&A\a  «xv^  ^^" 
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haps  general  dbinclination  of  these  allies  were  oon* 
ddered,  and  when  his  want  of  horse  to  protect  them 
was  taken  into  account,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  was  likely  to  he  the  better  or  the  wone  of  their 
assistance* 

After  a  residence  of  three  weeks  in  Oikney,  da- 
ring which  he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  increase 
the  numbers,  but  also  to  improve  the  discipline^  of 
his  army,  he  embarked  the  whole  of  Ins  forces,  fif- 
teen hundred  in  gross  number,  at  Holm  Sound,  the 
most  part  of  them  in  fishing  boats ;  and  he  soonhsd 
the  satisfaction  of  landing  the  whole  in  safe^,  on 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  mainland  of  Soot- 
land,  near  the  celebrated  place  called  John  o' 
Groat's  House.    The  people  of  this  hypeiboresn 
country,  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  firom  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  war,  had  hitherto  been 
in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  the  conscriptioDS 
and  also  from  the  military  ravages  to  which  everjr 
county  south  of  Inverness  had  for  some  years  been 
so  cruelly  exposed ;  and  Montrose  calculated  se- 
cnrely  upon  raising  a  large  regiment  in  each  of  the 
three  shires  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  Boss. 
Having,  for  this  purpose,  unfurled  a  great  banner 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  which  was  de- 
lineated the  figure  of  the  late  king,  with  lus  heaif 
separated   from   his   body,   and  the   inscripttor 
**  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  oh  Lord  I"  he  b 
gan  with  his  usual  promptitude  to  collect  m 
arm  the  natives.    He  at  the  same  time  proceed 
to  impose  oaths  of  allegiance  upon  the  inhabitsi 
and  particularly  upon  the  clergy,  one  of  wb 
upon  his  refusing  to  subscribe  a  bond  of  loyalty 
sent  in  irons  to  his  ships.''     For  the  farther  pn 
tion  of  his  levies,  he  divided  his  army  into  two 
ieS|  sending  on^  f om^xd  towards  the  southen 
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tion  of  the  county^  under  Sir  John  Hnny,  while 
he  himself  moved  more  slowly  with  the  other.  Yet 
all  hisendeayonrswerein  a  great  measure  vain.  The 
people,  alarmed  to  the  last  d^;ree  at  his  proceed-^ 
ings,  and  previously  inspired  with  a  salutary  horror 
(or  his  cause  hy  thcor  ministers,  fled  everywhere  be- 
fore him ;  some  to  take  refuge  under  the  Earl  of  Su- 
therland and  increase  the  army  for  his  opposition, 
while  others  did  not  stop  their  flight  of  terror  lill 
they  reached  the  gates  of  Edinbur^,  three  hundred 
miles  away. 

As  it  was  an  object  of  importance  with  M<m* 
trose  that  he  dhould  keep  the  way  open  for  a  re* 
treat  to  Oikney,  in  case  of  the  worst,  he  command<» 
ed  Sir  John  Hurry  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  strong 
castle  of  Dunbeath,  near  the  south  extremity  of 
Caithness,  which  might  serve  for  a  guard  to  hik 
pa&    The  castle,  being  deserted  by  its  master, 
■was  tak^i  from  the  lady  who  possessed  it  without 
much  difficulty,  and  a  stroiig  ganison  was  imme^ 
diately  planted  in  it.    At  the  same  time,  as  there 
waa  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  might  dispute  the  hill  of  the  Ord  with 
him,  by  which  an  entrance  was  kilone  to  be  procu- 
red from  Caithness  into  Sutherland,  he  sent  for- 
ward five  hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  that 
famous  and  truly  difficult  pass ;  which,  fortunate^ 
ly^,  they  accomplished  just  as  the  earl  was  coming 
up  to  anticipate  and  prevent  them.     When  he 
finally  became  aware  of  the  difliculty  of  raising 
men  in  Caithness,  he  passed  over  the  Ord  into 
Sutherland,  leaving  his  natural  brother,  Henry, 
with  a  party,  at  once  to  possess  Dunbeath,  and  to 
aend  after  him  such  recruits  as  he  might  succeed 
in  raising. 

As  he  advanced  into  Sutherland,  the  ew\  t^\\- 
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red  before  him  into  Robs,  leaving  his  honset  of 
Dunrobin,  Shelbo,  Skibo,  and  Domodi,  under 
strong  garrisons,  to  protect  his  lands.  Montrose 
passed  by  these  honses  withont  making  any  tt- 
tempt  npon  them.  As  he  trayersed  the  coimtry, 
he  was  mortified  eyer3rwhere,  as  in  Caithness,  hf 
seeing  the  inhabitants  fly  with  terror  and  aTersicm 
before  him.  On  the  sixth  day  after  he  had  entered 
Sutherland,  he  arriyed,  with  an  army  decreased  to 
twelye  hundred  men,  at  Stratheckle,  a  yak  at  the 
head  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  where  the  county  of 
Sutherland  adjoins  to  that  of  Ross.  .  Encamprng 
there,  he  resolyed  to  wait  for  some  days,  that  he 
mi^  receiye  the  promised  assistance  of  die  Eari 
of  Seaforth  and  his  brother  Fluscardine,  or  at  least 
hear  something  of  their  motions,  before  marching 
fiarther  into  the  Low  Country,  where  his  little  foot 
army  would  necessarily  be  more  exposed,  and 
where  he  would  be  more  remote  from  his  resour- 
ces in  Caithness  and  Orkney.  From  this  place, 
confident  of  his  strength  and  of  the  distance  of  his 
enemies,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, informing  him,  that,  though  he  spared  his 
lands  for  the  present,  he  would,  before  long,  cause 
his  more  loyd  neighbours  to  yisit  them  with  the 
burning  and  spoliation  which  they  merited  on  ao- 
coimt  of  his  lordship's  hostility  to  the  royal  cause. 
Alas,  for  his  boastful  security  I  This  yery  nobleman, 
by  cutting  off  eyery  means  he  had  of  getting  infor- 
mation from  the  south,  and  thereby  preyenting  him 
from  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was 
preparing  for  him  a  worse  fate  than  that  with 
which  he  himself  was  threatened.^ 

Colonel  Strachan,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  hastening  northward  to  coimtenance  the 
Earl  of  SulYiQiVviid'^  leyies,  had  adyanced,  withoot 
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Montroee  h&ng  aware  of  it,  to  Tain,  (twenty  miles 
from  the  royal  camp,)  where,  having  been  joined 
by  his  lordship,  together  with  his  vassals,  and  those 
of  his  friends,  the  Rosses  and  Monroes,  to  the 
amomit  of  five  or  six  hmidred  men,  a  coimdl  of 
war  was  held  regarding  their  subsequent  motions. 
It  was  there  determined,  that,  while  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  should  make  a  circuit  round  Montrose's 
camp,  and  get  into  Sutherland  behind  him,  so  as 
at  once  to  protect  his  lands  from  the  ravages  of 
H^nry  Graham  and  the  Dunbeath  garrison,  and  be 
ready  to  prevent  Montrose*s  escape  nordiwards. 
Colonel  Strachan  should  march  directly  against 
^be  enemy,  with  his  four  troops  of  horse,  and  the 
Monroes  and  Rosses.  What  chiefly  induced  them 
to  make  this  arrangement  was,  that  to  delay  till 
Biore  strength  came  up,  would  in  all  probability 
frighten  the  enemy  away  to  a  securer  position  in 
the  hills  than  what  they  now  occupied  in  the  level 
country  at  Strathedde,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
for  want  of  good  provender  for  their  horse,  they 
would  after  sdl  be  perhaps  less  able  than  now  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack. 

While  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  therefore,  retired 
intahis  own  country,  to  intercept  Montrose's  re- 
treat into  Caithness,  Strachan,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  horse,  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy  foot,  moved  deliberately  along  the  south 
above  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  m  the  direction  of 
Strathedkle.  It  was  Saturday,^  the  27th  of  April ; 
and  these  pious  soldiers  for  a  long  time  hesitated 
to  advance,  lest  they  should  have  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  fight  on  the  sacred  day  which  was  to  fol- 
low*^ But  they  were  soon  determined  in  their 
original  intention,  by  intelligence  that  Montrose  had 
moved  six  miles  nearer  to  them,  so  as  to  be  with- 
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in  such  a  distance  as  would  enable  them  to  attuk 
him  that  afternoon.  When  they  had  reached  a 
place  called  Feam,  where  they  were  only  two 
miles  from  the  enemy,  they  concealed  thenuelTCB 
in  a  broomy  mnir,  and  sent  out  scouts  to  obeenre 
Montrose's  motions,  and  to  calctdate  his  strength. 
These  persons  returning  with  intelligence  tint 
Montrose  had  just  sent  out  a  party  of  observation 
consisting  of  forty  horse,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  should  remain  quiet  in  the  broom,  excepting 
only  one  troop  of  horse,  which,  being  sent  out  for 
display  before  the  enemy,  might  lead  him  to  tfamk 
that  he  had  no  more  to  contend  with.  This  judi- 
cious scheme  was  attended  with  the  desnred  suc- 
cess. Montrose,  being  informed  that  a  single 
troop  was  incautiously  advancing  towards  hna, 
took  no  pains  to  strengthen  his  position,  but, 
merely  placing  the  few  horse  he  had  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, under  tiie  command  of  Sir  John  Huny,  de- 
liberately awaited  their  approach  on  a  piece  of  low 
ground,  where  he  had  halted,  close  by  the  movdi 
of  the  river  Kyle. 

Strachan  then  marshalled  his  little  party  for  tlip 
attack,  dividing  the  whole  into  four  parts;  the 
first,  consisting  of  a  himdred  picked  horsemen,  he 
commanded  himself;  the  second,  in  number  about 
eighty,  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Halket ;  the  third,  amounting  to  forty,  wv 
commanded  by  Captain  Hutcheson ;  and  the  fourth, 
in  which  all  the  foot  were  embodied,  was  led  by  a 
quarter-master  of  the  name  of  Shaw.^^  It  was  ms 
design  that,  while  he  himself  rode  up  with  Iv 
party,  so  as  to  confirm  the  enemy  at  first  in  tbp 
notion  that  there  were  no  more  to  oppose,  the  re- 
maining three  parties  should  come  up  in  qdcfc 
succession,  aivd  «ll  at  once  overwhelm  him  wMi 
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•the  aimouncement,  that  he  was^  on  the  contrary^ 
BurpriBed  by  a  hirge  army. 

.  PreviouB  to  setting  out  upon  the  charge^  Strach- 
an,  acccMrding  to  the  well-known  custom  of  officers 
(^  his- stamp,  planted  himself  under  the  standard, 
in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and  endeavoured  to  edify 
their  resolution  by  singing  psalms,  reading  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  praying  to  the  Almighty 
for  success.  He  then  cried  to  them,  <<  Gentle- 
men, yonder  are  your  enemies,  and  they  are  not 
only  your  enemies,  but  they  are  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  I  have  been  dealing  this  last 
night  with  Almighty  God,  to  know  the  event  of 
Hne  affidr,  and  I  hove  gotten  it ;  as  sure  as  God  is 
in  Heaven,  they  are  delivered  into  our  hands,  and 
there  shall  not  a  man  of  us  fall  to  the  ground.^^ 

The  ruse  which  he  had  thus  calculated  for  Mon- 
trose's destruction  was  completely  successful.  That 
imfortunate  general  no  sooner  observed  the  real 
strength  of  -the  advancing  Presbyterians,  than, 
alarmed  to  the  last  degree  for  the  safety  of  his 
foot  against  so  many  horse,  he  ordered  them  to 
tetire,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  a  craggy  and 
woody  hill,  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  behind 
bis  position.  Had  they  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
place  he  indicated,  before  Strachan  came  up,  they 
would  have  no  doubt  been  secure  from  the  charge 
of  the  cavalry,  and  might  have  even  contrived,  by 
£ring  from  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  to  put  the 
enemy,  char^g  over  sueh  rough  groimd,  to  con- 
fusion, and  perhaps  to  flight.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  Strachan  made  such  haste,  that,  although  the 
ascent  of  the  hill  was,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  "  visrrie.ill  riding  groimd,"  he  overtook 
the  retiring  loyalists  before  they  could  reach  their 
place  of  refuge.    As  he,  accordingly,  made  the 


grade  moiwemea^  wnd  ihBdtfnmma^wpAmm 
MMd  ^7  nlml,  i]h7  wn  in  lb»  worn  pqmMb 

eoafituiito  neefc  i^  ks  gnoed  Ae  irklaqr  ilMiit 
•I  a  stmba.    The  Datidk  aad  ddiar  iMwyM^ 

aloM»  wiA  ite  iMtmcl  of  dittf  iddA  ii  ipo^^ 
dioini  by  MflgMMiiety  made  anjr  vigonMi  nMl> 
Tjm  nst  dMpcBndy  and  lluaii  aaa|  Abd 
witoont  nrn^  a  ■■Dt*'* 

In  ilii0  anlaqppy  state  of  Ui  aftn%  Mwilmn 
himirif  foag^i  for  sonio  tima  widt  dnpanlB  lat 
aaafaOiiig  Tikrar;  till  at  kngdv  Ui  Inni  bcag 
dbcH  andor  hmiy  and  hh  anny  to  dl 
laokaa  beyond  loooreryy  he  jm 
of  yieeeiilM  his  owa  Ufe  by  fi|^'  Hb  ddUi 
yoan|^  fiMnd^  Ixiid  Hnudiaug^iCy 
that  dnadftd  laotweat  to  be  destJtwteof-a  aewit> 
bear  Imn  off  the  field,  generonly  yidhM  ^  Ml 
own,  obsernng,  that  ^  it  was  fittie  flialter  vhi*  k^ 
eame  of  hunseUT,  so  long  as  his  nu^est/s  lltiiitnaar 
general  was  well.'*'^  Montrose^  thus  remomitedy' 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the  wreck  of  the  bat- 
tle, being  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  the  Earl  of 
Kinnonl,  (brother  to  the  late  earl,}  and  by  nrrions 
other  principal  officers. 

Strachan's  troopers,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Monroes  and  Rosses,  continued  to  chase  and  slay 
the  fugitive  loyalists  for  the  space  of  two  hours* 
the  approach  of  night  alone  preventing  them  at  last 
from  prosecuting  their  dreadful  task  any  ^Brtber. 
Ten  of  the  best  loyalist  officers  were  killed,  tloof 
with  several  hundred  common  soldiers.  Among 
the  former  was  Menzies,  younger  of  Pitfoddles,  a 
brave  young  gentleman,  who,  being  bearer  of  the 
standard  on  'wYi\c)[i  ^r^t^  ^<&  ^sravnst^  ond  inscrip- 
tion nientu>Ti%A,T«i^\MW^«^en  *^^^^  ^'^^  ^!^5»la^^el^'«k. 
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was  at  last  killed  while  fighting  fiercely  in  defence 
of  his  charge.  Two  hundred  of  the  loyalists  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  near  wmch  the  bat- 
tle took  place.  Four  hundred  were  taken  prison- 
ers, including  Sir  John  Horry  and  other  thirty  of- 
ficers. Lord  Frendranght,  who  had  so  generous- 
ly yielded  his  horse  to  Montrose,  had  two  wounds, 
and  was  taken.  As  for  the  victorious  party,  only 
two  men  were  wounded,  and  one  drowned.  Stra- 
chan  himself  was  hit  on  the  belly  by  a  musket 
bullet ;  but  it  was  prevented  from  hurting  him  by 
the  double  pUes  of  his  buff-belt,  upon  which  it 
alighted.^^  The  principal  standard  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  all  Montrose's  papers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  who,  before  quitting  ilie  field 
of  ^ttle,  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  their  suc- 
cess. 7?hey  soon  after  returned  to  Tain ;  but  the 
country  people  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  continued 
to  harass  and  kill  the  broken  loyalists  for  several 
days.^^  So  many  of  the  Orkney  levies  were  slain, 
that  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  there  was- 
not  a  fiamily  of  gentry  in  that  country  which  bad 
0Ot  )o8t  9  son  or  pi  brotber,^^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Montrose's  capture  and  bxbcution. 


With  cooOi.  and  ■oonii*  and  oontmnelioQi  tmitm 

In  open  maifeet-place  produced  tiuy  mc^ 

TD  be  a  poblie  q^eetade.  _.       ^^ 


When  the  uofortiinate  general  retired  from  the 
field  where  he  had  seen  his  hopes  finally  and  fof 
ever  blasted,  he  directed  his  route,  either  by  accH 
dent  or  design,  along  the  wild  and  uninhabited 
valley,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  had  halted  before 
the  battle.  At  first  he  pursued  his  way  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  the  friends  who  had  got 
away  with  him ;  but,  the  groimd  beconung  speedi- 
ly unfit  for  his  horse,  and  it  being  represented  to 
him  that  he  ran  the  less  risk  of  capture  by  travel- 
ling without  a  retinue  and  in  a  humbler  guise,  he 
abandoned  in  succession  his  horse  and  his  friends^ 
threw  away  his  cloak,  star,  and  sword,  exchanged 
clothes  with  a  Highland  rustic,  and  toiled  along 
the  valley  on  foot.  The  whole  of  that  night,  and 
of  the  next  day,  and  of  the  next  night  again,  he 

Eursued  his  lonely  and  difficult  path,  his  body  ex* 
auBted  by  hun^r  and  fatigue,  and  his  mind  in  iD 
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probability  a  prey  to  the  most,  agonizing  sensa- 
tions* When  at  length  almost  famished,  <<  he  for- 
tuned," says  the  author  of  the  Sutherland  Me- 
moirs, <'  to  light  in  his  miserie  upon  a  small  cot- 
tage in  the  wilderness,  where  he  was  supplied  with 
some  bread  and  milk."  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  sight  to  see  the  man  who,  two  days  before, 
seemed  to  have  three  kingdoms  at  his  disposal, 
now  reduced  to  implore  the  hospitality  of  the 
meanest  shed  which  these  three  kingdoms  contain- 
ed. He  was  soon  after,  as  he  continued  his  flight, 
obliged  by  the  extremity  of  himger,  to  deyour  his 
gloves.^ 

His  first  wish  or  intention  after  the  battle,  seems 
to  have  been  to  get  north  to  Caithness,  where  he 
had  still  a  party,  and  from  whence,  if  no  hope  re- 
mained of  renewing  the  war,  he  could  easily  get 
over  to  Orkney,  or  to  the  Continent.  Unfortunate- 
ly, his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and 
the  real  difficulties  of  trayelling  at  all  through  such 
a  mountainous  region,  preyented  him  from  attain- 
ing his  object.  He  could  only  wander  wildly  on> 
in  famine  and  despair,  amongst  the  immense  hills 
whi<^  encumber  me  west  of  Sutherland,  ignorant 
of  ahnost  every  local  circtmistance,  except  that  he 
beliered  himself  to  be  leaving  his  enemies  behind 
Idnou 

'Erea  in  this  satisfactory  notion  he  was  fatally 
disappointed.  His  enemies,  apprised  of  the  direc- 
tion he  had  taken,  by  finding,  in  succession,  his 
eloaky  his  sword^  and  his  horse,  and  conjecturing 
that  he  might  get  into  the  country  of  Assynt,  the 
vestem  extremity  of  Sutherland,  dispatched  infor- 
mation to  that  effect,  to  Neil  Macleod,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  with  a  strict  injunction  that 
be  should  apprehend  whatever  stranger  of  a  tros!- 

VOL,  II.  u 
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^doQB  appearsace  came  withm  his  bomidi,'aiid 
•promising  him  a  splendid  reward  in  case  he  shoild 
«eize  <<  James  Graham."    The  Laird  of  Assynt) 
•who  had  formerly  served  imder  Montrose,  and  who 
is  even  said  to  have  heen  on  foot  with' his  vassak 
.to  join  him  in  his  present  expedition,  made  no 
scrapie  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  duty  eii)omed 
.upon  him,  hut  dispatched  everywhere,  in  seirai  of 
that  <<  excommunicated  traitor,"  parties  of  the  very 
•men  whom  he  had  just  hefore  designed  for  his  ser- 
vice. 

By  one  of  these  parties  the  nnfortupate  Moih 
trose  was  discovered,  along  with  an  Orloiey  officer 
roi  the  name  of  Sinclair,  and  hoth  were  immedkte- 
ly  brought  hefore  the  laird.  When  Montrose  met 
•his  former  friend,  he  thought  there  would  he  little 
difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  act  as  his 
•guide  to  Orkney ;  but  he  soon  found  what  a  change 
his  reverse  of  fortune  had  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  his  captor.  Neither  pity  for  his  condition,  nor 
Ai  great  offers,"  (probably  of  preferment,)  whick 
Montrose  made  to  him,  had  the  least  effect  upon 
this  hard-hearted  man.^  When  the  unhappy  cap- 
tive found  him  perfectly  inexorable,  he  intreated 
that,  by  causing  his  men  to  dispatch  him  where  he 
stood,  he  would  save  him  from  the  ignominious 
death  which  his  enemies  were  sure  to  inffict  upoa 
him.'  But  this  favour  was  also  denied ;  and  As- 
synt  immediately  sent  off  intelligence  of  his  cap- 
ture to  General  Leslie,  who  soon  after  sent  a  party 
under  Major-General  Holbum  to  conduct  hmi  to 
head-quarters.^ 

•  "  Whatever  indignities,"  to  use  the  words  cff 
Laing,  «  the  bitterness  of  party  rage  or  religions 
hatred  could  suggest,  were  now  accumulated  upoi 
»  falten '\\Vq&\xvq\i& -^1^^^     formerly. terrible  and 
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Still  detested."  Und»  the  charge  of  Strachan  and 
Halket,  who  had  acquired  the  chief  renown  by 
the  late  victory,  he  was  conducted  through  the 
north,  in  the  same  mean  habit  in  which  he  had 
been  detected ;  Leslie  and  Holbum  being  left  be- 
hind to  complete  the  reduction  of  his  foUowers  in 
Caithness  and  Orimey,  which  they  very  easily  ac- 
complished. 

'  Tne  Argyle  government  at  Edinburgh,  on  learn- 
ing the  news  of  Montrose's  defeat,  had  felt  such  a 
transport  of  joy  as  to  decree  Strachan  a  present  of 
A  thousand  pounds  sterling,  together  with  a  gold 
chain,  calculated  by  its  length  to  reach  from  his 
neck  <<  to  his  boot-^head,"  and  at  the  clasp  of  which 
there  was  a  costly  diamond.^  But  when  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  hero's  person  was  in 
their  power,  they  could  only  express  their  satis-^ 
fitction  by  ordering  a  public  fast  and  thanksgiving 
to  be  observed  over  all  Scotland.^'  Having  issued 
orders  for  his  immediate  removal  to  Edmburgh, 
they  forthwith  bestirred  themselves  in  anticipaftion 
of  his  arrival,  to  settle  among  themselves  the  man- 
ner of  his  punishment.  A  committee  of  parlia- 
ment was  appointed,  consisting  of  his  known  ene- 
mies, to  advise  the  Estates  upon  this  subject.  They, 
af^r  deliberating  a  very  short  time,  gave  in  their 
opinion  in  writing,  to  the  effect  that,  on  his  arrival, 
he  should  be,  without  further  ceremony,  sentenced 
to  the  ignominious  death  which  his  numerous  trea- 
sons deserved. 

-  Montrose,  during  his  melancholy  journey  to 
Edinburgh,  did  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be  disturbed 
either  by  the  personal  indignities  to  which  he  was 
tilready  subjected,  or  by  the  prospect  of  death  and 
torture  which  lay  in  all  its  horrors  before  him. 
iCnowing'  the  worst  which  could  befieill  lum>  «(vd 
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having  made  up  bis  mind  to  endure  h^  he  radnr 
expressed  an  indifference  to  the  distrrases  of  his 
utuation.  Bdng  brought  to  the  house  of  bis  &• 
ther-in-law  the  Karl  of  Soutbesk,  where  two  of  bis 
children  were  kept,  he  requested  and  obtained  per* 
mission  to  see  them ;  yet,  neither  at  meeting  nor  sft 
parting  with  these  dear  objects,  could  the  natmal 
majesty  of  bis  countenance  be  observed  to  be  in 
the  least  degree  disturbed.  Almost  everywhere 
on  his  journey,  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
clergy,  saluted  him  with  abusive  language^  and 
even  with  more  substantial  tokens  of  their  luite  and 
horror ;  but  the  sedateness  and  serenity  which  be- 
longed to  his  visage  on  ordinary  O€casion8,neverfor 
a  moment  forsook  it. 

When  lodging  at  the  house  of  Grange^  near  Dun- 
dee, he  is  said  to  have  very  nearly  ai&eved  an  es- 
cape. The  lady  of  the  house  having,  without  tlie 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
leasing bun,  plied  his  guards  that  night  so  well  with 
strong  liquors,  that  they  all  feU  asleep.  She  then 
invested  him  with  a  suit  of  her  own  clothes,  and  di- 
rected him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  through  the 
guards.  He  had  got  through  the  hall,  where  the 
main  guard  lay,  and  had  also  passed  the  two  exte- 
rior sentinels,  who  were  sleeping  upon  their  mus- 
kets, when,  unfortunately,  a  drunken  feUow,  who 
had  heard  of  the  abundance  of  drink  that  night  in 
the  house,  and  desired  to  partake  of  it,  met,  seized, 
and  discovered  him.  He  was  immediately  remand- 
ed with  much  rudeness  to  his  chamber,  and  there 
more  effectually  secured.'' 

At  Dimdee,  where  he  lodged  next  night,  he  was 
treated  with  more  kindness  than  at  any  other  place 
he  had  passed  on  his  journey.  The  people  of  this 
town»iiolw\\lha\asidii\^  that  they  had  lost  moro  per- 
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hspB  by  his  wars  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
city  in  Scotland,  could  not  see  so  illustrious  an  ene^- 
tny  brought  to  so  wretched  a  condition,  without 
tears  of  pity.  He  was  here  furnished  with  clothes 
suitable  to  his  quality,  in  place  of  the  wretched 
Highland  habit  which  his  captors  had  hitherto, 
by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  compelled  him  to  re- 
tain.^ 

Till  this  period  of  his  journey,  his  treatment  had 
been  only  such  as  the  soldiers  or  the  common  peo- 
ple chose. to  inflict  upon  him ;  and  it  had  been  as 
severe  as  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  persons 
inspired  by  feelings  and  actuated  by  circumstances 
such  as  theirs.  He  is  now  to  be  seen  subjected  to 
the  official  and  constitutional  contumelies  of  the  go- 
vernment itself. 

'  On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  May,  having  been 
Inrought  over  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  conveyed  to 
the  gate  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Edinburgh,  he 
4raa  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  party  of  foot 
soldiers  which  had  conducted  him  from  the  High- 
hndsy  into  those  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens, 
who,  arrayed  in  burgal  state,  were  there  ready,  by 
the  oirders  of  parliament,  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
guarding  him  through  the  city  to  his  prison.  Here 
commenced  the  series  of  ignominious  inflictions, 
wliich  had  been  decreed  for  his  punishment  by  the 
'Cmnmittee  of  Estates.^  He  was,  in  the  first  place, 
commanded  by  the  hangman  to  uncover  himself,  in 
obedience  to  me  terms  of  his  sentence.  On  his  re^ 
fusing  or  hesitating  to  do  so,  the  hangman  rudely 
snat^ed  off  his  hat,  and  took  it  away  from  him.^^ 
He  was  then  placed  in  a  cart,  which  h|td  been  con- 
structed on  purpose  for  his  transportation  through 
the  city,  and  which  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit his  person  to  the  crowd,  with  «V\  iSd^  xttogux^^ 
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circumstances  of  disgrace.  At  the  end  of  the  tl^ 
hide,  which  was  itself  higher  than  usual,  there  was 
reared  a  tall  chair :  upon  it  he  was  bound  firmly 
down  by  cords  which  passed  across  his  breast  and 
arms,  and  which  were  fastened  through  holes  be- 
hind. On  the  horse  which  drew  the  cart,  sat  the 
hangman,  in  his  hideous  livery,  with  a  long  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  having  his  head  covered  by  his  bon- 
net, the  better  to  contrast  with  and  show  the  igno- 
miny of  the  prisoner.^  In  advance,  his  fellow-pri- 
soners were  conducted  along  the  street,  bound  two 
by  two,  on  foot  and  bareheaded,  according  to  the 
fashion  observed  with  highwaymen. 

When  he  had  been  drawn  within  the  gate  of  the 
<^ty,  the  magistrates  showed  him  his  sentence.  He 
read  it  with  as  composed  a  countenance  as  if  il 
had  been  some  document  which  had  no  referenoe 
to  him,  and  finally  returned  it,  with  the  obser?a- 
tion,  that  <<  he  would  obey  it :  he  was  only  soiry 
that,  through  him,  his  majesty,  whose  person  be 
represented,  should  be  so  dishonoured."^ 

The  whole  of  the  lengthy  and  spacious  street, 
along  which  Montrose  had  to  be  conducted,  was 
filled,  when  he  entered  it,  with  a  crowd,  coi»ist- 
ing  chiefly  of  the  lower  orders,  and  espedally  of 
women  ;  almost  all  of  whom  had  come  out  for  tiie 
purpose  of  loading  him  in  his  passage  towards  tiie 
jail  with  their  bitterest  abuse,  and  with  missiles  of 
contempt.  Their  ministers  had  urged  them  to  do 
so,  at  the  fast  held  three  days  before  on  accooat 
of  his  capture ;  and  it  was  expected  by  tbe  doni* 
nant  powers,  but  especially  by  the  clei^,  thit 
^'  the  bloody  and  excommunicat  traitor"  would  lie 
half  killed  to  their  hands,  or  at  least  most  efie* 
tually  abused)  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  llie  pie- 
resdon*    To  ^<e  Vo&iflLXA  ^Jbs^v^'Ok^'^eQt  of  IMM 
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uigenerous  enemies,  the  people  were  so  overpower- 
ed by  the  dignity  and  courage  which  shone  in  the 
onntenance  of  the  sufiferer,  or  were  so  niuch  moved 
it  the  mere  sight  of  illustnous  distress,  that  they 
iniversally  relented  of  their  purpose,  and,  clissol- 
iag  into  tears,  invoked  blessings  instead  of  curses 
ipon  his  head.  The  sacred  brethren  were  so  much 
Bcensed  at  this  exhibition  of  <<  malignancy,"  or 
lacksliding,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  next 
by  they  could  scarcely  do  any  thing  else  in  their 
«lpit8  but  utter  furious  denunciations  of  heavenly 
nath  against  them,  for  neglecting  to  embrace  so 
xcellent  an  opportunity  of  testifying  against  the 
;feat  enemy  of  th^ir  order. 
:  There  was,  however,  at  least  one  of  their  wof- 
(uppers  who  obeyed  their  wishes,  by  insulting  the 
ilkoi  Montrose.  This  was  the  dark  Argyle  him- 
df ;  the  man  of  all  others  in  Scotland  most  grati- 
itd  by  the  seene  which  was  taking  place  in  £din« 
vigh  that  day.  With  an  indelicacy  almost  as 
hocking  as  any  portion  of  the  general  cruelty 
rhkh  distinguished  this  affair,  Argyle  had  sta- 
MMned  himself,  with  his  family  and  Mends,  on  a 
ttleony  projecting  from  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Amray,  in  the  Canongate;  where,  as  the  cart 
iftsaed  on  the  street  below,  within  the  distance  of 
hree  or  four  yards,  he  could  enjoy  a  peculiarly 
Mor  and  full  view  of  his  unhappy  victim.  There^ 
H  triumph  more  disgraceful  than  the  humiliation 
i  Montrose,  was  stuck  up,  in  secure  and  tranquil 
com,  the  man  who,  as  a  cavalier  historian  pathe- 
ically  expresses  it,^^  had  never  dared  to  look  Mpn- 
roae  in  the  face  when  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
m%  who  could  now  so  boldly  and  so  cheaply  insult 
HBiy  when  the  arm  was  bound  which  had  wielded 
bat  terrible  weapon.    By  a  chance  vjhk\x  ^^^<^^ 
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greatly  to  tbe  indelicacy  of  the  scene,  this  was  the 
day  after  the  wedding  of  his  eldest  son  Lord  Lorn 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Murray ;  a  day  of 
family  festival  and  rejoicing ;  a  day  as  anspiaoiu 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  as  it  was  ominoos  to 
those  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  It  was,  indeed, 
owing  to  the  feasts  incident  to  this  very  affidr, 
that  Ai^le  and  his  family  were  here  stationed  to 
behold  Montrose's  procession. 

Whether  in  obedience  to  orders  previously  gii^eiv 
or  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  guard  to  gratify 
this  important  party  of  spectators,  tbe  cart  mA 
stopped  for  a  short  space  beneath  the  balcony,  aa 
as  to  afford  Argyle  and  his  irieftds  an  oppoTtunity, 
of  inspecting  and  insulting  their  enemy  at  Idsure. 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight,  to  see  two  meat 
of  the  noblest  rank  in  the  land,  who  had  originally 
entered  into  life  with  equal  prospects,  and  wwf 
had  for  a  long  time  acted  in  concert  together  in 
political  and  also  military  transactions,  now  brought 
into  situations  so  extremely  contrasted— the  one 
being,  by  dint  of  religious  hypocrisy  and  ckicanery, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  government  of  bis  country^ 
while  the  other,  by  an  unfortunate  adherence  to  a 
side  uncountenanced  by  the  spirit  of  .the  times, 
was  sunk  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  un- 
der t!)e  other's  feet,  condemned  by  him  to  death, 
and  at  this  moment  exposed  to  any  personal  con* 
tumely  which  he  chose  to  inflict.  Never  was  the 
affecting  image  of  "  the  stricken  deer"  more  stri" 
kingly  exemplified  in  mortal  affairs  than  by  thi» 
singular  contrast. 

The  innate  courage,  however,  and  the  strong 
self-possession  which  Montrose  has  been  already 
described  as  showing  under  every  sort  of  treat- 
ment, tn\g\\\,  ^\wQi^\.\)«  %sC\^>  wv  \W  ^resont  ocoh 
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S101I9  to  tarn  the  scale  of  triumph  against  his  ex- 
alted but  chicken-hearted  rival.  Before  the  cart 
approached,  Argyle  and  his  gay  marriage- party,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  the  criminal  only  a  spec- 
tacle fit  for  ridicule,  had  put  on  their  brightest 
smiles,  and  stood  all  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  so  amusing  an  object.  Even  when  he 
was  presented  to  their  sight,  and  was  found  to 
have  been  spared  by  the  popul^e,  they  could  not 
lielp  looking  upon  him  with  a  malicious  grm  of 
exultation  and  ridicule ;  the  marchioness,  in  par- 
ticular, choosing  to  express  her  feelings  by  spit- 
ting over  the  balcony  upon  the  hated  enemy  of  her 
honse.^^  Under  all  these  circumstances,  sufficient 
as  they  might  seem  to  be  to  convert  an  angel  of 
peace  into  a  raging  demoniac,  this  high-souled  no«- 
bleman  presented  so  serene  and  majestic  a  coun* 
tenance  to  his  triumphant  enemies,  that  they  shrunk 
back  with  confusion  of  face,  and  seemed  to  the 
eyes  of  all  unprejudiced  persons  more  contempti- 
ble, guilty,  and  degraded,  than  himself. 

That  tne  reader  may  be  able  to  understand  how 
anxious  his  persecutors  were  to  make  the  most  of 
this  procession,  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
that,  although  the  whole  distance  was  little  more 
than  half  a  mile,  it  occupied  three  hours'  space ; 
namely,  from  four  o'clock  p.m.  when  it  started 
from  the  Watergate,^^  to  seven  o'clock,  when  it 
finally  arrived  at  the  public  jail,  where  Montrose 
and  bis  fellow  captives  were  to  be  bestowed.^^ 
Protracted,  however,  as  it  was,  the  gallant  mar- 
quis maintuned  his  resolution  to  the  very  last ; 
insomijich  that,  on  alighting  at  the  jail-door,  he 
gave  the  hangman  a  sum  of  money  for  having 
driven  what  he  good-humouredly  termed  his  ^<  tri- 
WDplud  chariot"  with  so  much  skill  and  q»x^}'^ 
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Immediately'  after  he  had  entered  the  {maooi 
the  parliament  delegated  two  of  its  memhera,  aloitt 
with  two  ministers,  to  call  for  and  converse  wita 
him.     These  deputies,  however,  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge or  speak  to.  till  such  time,  he  said,  at 
they  should  he  acknowledged  hy  hia  masto^,  the 
king.     They  having  reported  this  to  their  consti* 
tuents,  it  was  determined  in  full  parliament,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  intelligence  from  him  re- 
garding his  friends  and  adherents,  and  also^  if 
possible,  regarding  the  young  king,  they  shoold 
disclose  to  him  ^t  they  had,  since  his  defeat^ 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  majesty,  and  of  course 
procured  a  royal  acknowledgment  of  their  conetH 
tution  as  a  parliament.^^    But  when  the  deputiei 
returned  at  a  late  hour  and  informed  him  of  tUe 
fact,  he  begged  them  to  spare  him  their  imperti* 
nencies  for  the  present,  as  he  was  extremely  &« 
tigued  with  the  hardships  he  had  suffered  on  his 
late  long  journey,  and  particularly  with  <<  the  ela- 
borate complimentary  ceremony  which  they  bad 
put  upon  him  that  afternoon." 

All  the  next  day  (Sunday,^  he  was  unceasingly 
persecuted  by  the  visits  of  ministeiv  and  memben 
of  parliament,  who  alternately  endeavoured  to 
work  his  mind  to  a  confession,  and  denounced  bini 
for  his  obstinate  silence.  Anxious  as  he  was  for 
repose,  he  expressed  no  violent  symptoms  of  dis- 
gust at  these  annoyances ;  but  seemed  rather  to 
resign  himself  to  them,  as  a  preparatory  portion 
of  his  sentence,  which  he  could  not  obviate  any 
more  than  the  last  fatal  scene.  He  told  them  tkt 
"  they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  imagined  they 
had  fdFronted  him  by  carrying  him  in  a  vile  Ctrl 
the  day  before ;  he  esteemed  it  the  most  honour* 
able  and  c\veeTiia\  ysraLTney  he  had  ever  perfonDed 
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la- ins  life;  liis  most  marcifal  God  and  Redeemer 
had  all  the  while  manifested  his  presence  to  him 
in  a  most  comfortable  and  delightful  manner,  snp- 
plymg  him  with  resolution  to  overlook  the  re- 
proa<3ies  of  men,  and  behold  him  alone  for  whose 
cause  he  sniSered/'^^  He  was  guarded,  while  in 
pison,  by  the  infamous  Major  Weir  (afterwards 
Immt  for  sorcery  and  incest,)  a  wretch  who  was 
perhaps  preferred  to  that  duty  on  account  of  his 
wohderfdl  fluency  of  prayer  and  revilemait,  and 
w^bo  contriyed  to  give  additional  pain  to  his  un- 
fortunate charge  by  continually  smoking  tobaccoy 
Xlddch  Montrose  was  known  to  abhor.^ 
t  Being  dted  to  attend  parliament  on  Monday 
gt  ten  o'clock,  he  rose  early  that  morning,  and 
dressed  himself  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  which  he 
bad  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  him  after  arriving 
si  Edinburgh.  This  suit  consisted,  according  to 
die  minute  annalists  of  the  time,  in  a  scarlet  rochet 
or  coat,  trimmed  with  silver  galouns,  lined  with 
crimson  taffeta,  and  reaching  to  his  knee ;  a  set  of 
pure  black  under-clothes,  richly  overlaid  with  lace ; 
a  beaver  hat,  with  a  rich  silver  band ;  carnation^ 
toloured  silk  stockings,  with  garters;  and  roses 
for  his  shoes.^^  When  brought  into  the  Parliament 
House,  he  was  commanded  to  ascend  to  what  was 
csalled  the  place  of  delinquents ;  a  command  which 
he  obeyed,  with  a  dauntless  though  modest  air^ 
fmcoyering  himself,  as  he  appeared  before  the 
members,  in  token  of  his  respect  for  the  character 
with  which  his  sovereign  had  now  been  pleased  to 
invest  them. 

'  He  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  the  Chancellm* 
(Earl  of  Loudoun)  rose,  and  uttered  a  lengthened 
summary  of  his  various  rebellions,  and  bloody 

Beeds  against  the  state,  «xpttiatisg.mitx  i^^^^a^oaK 
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emphasiiB  upon  his  base  deserdoii  of  the  Natkml 
CoTenant,  which  he  had  at  first  promoted  to 
heartily,  and  also  accusing  him  of  breaking  thft 
Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  for  which  the  iHiob 
nation  stood  bound.  At  the  conclusion  of  thft 
invective  Montrose  stood  up,  and  desired  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  in  his  own  defence ;  which  being 
with  some  difficulty  allowed,  he  thus  addressed 
the  assemblage : 

In  all  cases,  he  said,  and  particularly  in  pubHe 
afiairs,  he  had  acted  as  became  a  good  Christiiii 
and  a  faithful  subject,  and  he  had  done  nothing  of 
which  he  was  ashamed  or  had  cause  to  ropenL 
He  confessed  frankly  that  he  had  engaged  in  the 
first  or  National  Covenant,  and  had  compUed^th 
it,  and  with  those  who  took  it,  as  long  as  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  ordained  were  observed; 
but  when  he  discovered,  what  was  soon  evident  to 
all  the  world,  that  some  private  persons,  under  the 
pretence  of  reforming  errors  in  religion,  and  pre* 
serving  public  liberty,  intended  to  abridge  and  take 
away  the  king's  lawful  authority,  and  assume  it 
themselves,  he  had  then  withdrawn  himself  fit>m 
that  engagement ;  and  when,  in  order  to  disi^point 
these  men,  and  clear  themselves  from  being  con- 
,  cemed  in  such  base  designs,  the  honest  part  of  the 
nation  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  asso* 
elation  for  the  security  of  religion  and  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  royal  authority,  he  likewise  joined 
it  and  subscribed  it.  As  for  the  Solemn  Leagae 
and  Covenant,  as  he  had  never  taken  it,  and  never 
could  approve  it  as  a  just  or  lawful  confederaeyy 
he  did  not  ^eie  how  he  could  be  accused  of  having 
broken  it*  l^oiw  i«s  'c^Aj^^sn^^^V^^c.lv  was  now  wfXti 
into  iimumei^\e  «fesXa  «A  ^^ns^^^\aMSL\Mi9^>lB' 
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^esMd  tragedies  it  hi^  occasion^d^  the  distressed 
state  of  the  three  kingdoms,  he  said,  hore  ample 
testimony.   At  the  time  when  this  infamous  treaty 

'^  was  ratified,  it  had  pleased  the  late  king  to  com- 
inission  him  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
endeavour  to  divert  the  people  from  their  rehel^ 
Uons  purpose.  What  had  heen  his  conduct  through*- 
out  uiat  enterprise,  many  persons  present  could 
bear  witness :  it  had  not  sJways  been  in  his  power^ 
any.  more  than  in  that  of  the  greatest  known' 
generals,  to  suppress  the  disorders  of  his  followers ; 
^nX  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  so.  He  had 
never  spilt  any  blood,  not  oven  that  of  his  most 
iA^eterate  enemies,  except  upon  the  field;  and 
even  in  the  greatest  heat  of  action,  he  had  pre- 
served the  lives  of  many  thousands.  As  he  had 
taken  up  arms  only  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
so  had  he  also  laid  them  down  upon  his  orders,, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  interest,  and  retired 
beyond  the  seas. 

.  As  to  his  late  invasion,  he  said,  he  had  under« 
taken  it  at  the  command  of  his  present  majesty,^ 
who  conceived  that  it  might  accelerate  the  treaty 
hfi  had  begun  with  them.  When  that  end  should 
have  been  served,  he  declared  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  laid  down  his  arms  as  peaceably  as 
be  had  formerly  done  at  the  command  of  Cluurles 
the  First.  Thus,  he  believed  he  might  truly  af-> 
fina  that  no  subject  had  ever  acted  upon  more  ho« 
nourable  grounds,  or  by  the  sanction  of  a  more 
lawful  authority,  than  he  had  done. 

:  He  concluded  by  earnestly  imploring  them  to 
lay  aside  all  prejudice,  private  animosity,  and  de- 
aire  of  revenge,  and  consider  him  with  a.  tcv^'c^  x^- 
gud  to  the  abstract  justice  of  \ns  cax^e^    ^^\i^- 

m^ffcbed  tfwm,  before  givii^;  judgmeuV^  V^  x^^^O^ 

'  VOL.  II.  X 
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In  a  similar  spirit  he  replied  to  an  impertiiient 
remark  which -Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston 
had  the  hratality  to  make  upon  him  as  he  was 
dressing  himself  for  the  last  fatal  scene.     This 
stem  and  sullen  puritan  (who,  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  think,  suffered  an  ignominions  death,  thir- 
teen years  after,  on  the  very  spot  where  Montrose 
suffered,)    ohseomng  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
combing  his  hair,  asked  him  if  he  could  not  find 
an  employment  more  befitting  his  awful  situation. 
«  So  long  as  my  head  is  my  own,"  said  Montrose, 
<'  I  will  dress  it  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do ; 
to-morrow,  when  it  is  yours,  you  may  treat  it  as 
you  please."    This  perhaps  conveyed  a  taunt  more 
than  met  the  ear ;  for  Warriston  was  one  of  an 
^  unrelenting  party  of  his  enemies,  who,  when  some 
others  proposed  more  merciful  measures,  insisted 
upon  his  suffering  the  whole  pimishment  described 
by  the  sentence. 

When  the  hour  of  execution  approached,  this 
illustrious  man  was  conducted  from  the  prison  to 
the  scaffold,  on  the  same  cart  which  had  previously 
been  used  to  drag  him  into  the  city.  He  was 
now  dressed  in  a  more  sumptuous  style  than  l)e- 
fore.  Besides  his  coat  of  scarlet,  his  under-clothes 
of  black  velvet,  his  carnation-coloured  stockings 
and  shoes  with  roses,  he  now  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  the  same  colour  with  his  coat,  laid  over 
witli  the  richest  silver  lace,  and  trimmed  with 
gold.  Upon  his  hands  he  had  a  pair  of  delicate 
white  gloves ;  in  one  of  them  he  carried  his  hat* 
round  which  there  was  an  extremely  rich  band  of 
gold.  «  He  had,"  to  use  the  words  of  Nichol,  the 
diarist,  "  sarkis  (shirts)  provided  for  him,  witb 
pearlings  about,  above  ten  pund  the  ell,  and  al» 
ane  px^Uie  <i^^\<^Vq  \\A  qw  him  when  he  reaches! 
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their  consciences,  and  damping  a  little  the  cruel 
joy  which  they  felt  in  thus  exercising  arbitrary 
and  unquestionable  sway  over  a  detested  foe. 
While  the  rest  sat  under  it  with  shaken  courage 
and  confusion  of  face,  the  chancellor^  upon  whose 
heart  of  iron  a  speech  of  daggers  coidd  have  had 
no  effect,  rose  and  replied ;  <<  punctually  proving 
him,  by  his  acts  of  hostility,  to  be  a  person  most 
infJEonous,  perjured,  and  treacherous,  and,  of  all 
that  ever  ihis  land  brought  forth,  the  most  cruel 
and  inhumane  butcher  and  murderer  of  his  nation; 
a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Covenant  and  peace  of  his 
country,  and  one  whose  boundless  pride  and  am- 
bition had  lost  the  father,  and,  by  his  wicked 
counsels,  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the 
son."  24 

The  prisoner  rose>  and  attempted  to  rejoin ;  but 
XfOudoun  insolently  ordered  him  to  <<  hold  his 
tongue.'' '^  Being  ordered  to  kneel,  in  conformity 
to  the  decree  of  parliament,  passed  respecting  him  on 
Friday  last,  he  obeyed,  with  a  remark,  that  he  only 
did  so  from  respect  to  his  master,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged them,  and  not  from  any  meanness  of 
spirit  or  abstract  disposition  to  honour  them.^^  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston,  the  clerk-register,  then  read 
out  his  sentence,  in  the  following  terms :  "  He 
was  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  copy  of  his  <  Memoirs,'  by 
Wishart,  and  a  copy  of  his  <  Declaration,'  tied  by 
a  rope  about  his  neck ;  after  han^g  the  space  of 
three  hours,  he  was  to  be  cut  down  by  the  hang- 
man ;  his  head,  hands,  and  legs,  to  be  cut  off,  ^d 
afterwards  distributed  as  follows :  his  head  to  be 
affixed  on  an  iron  pin,  and  set  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  west  gavel  of  the  new  prison  of  Edinburgh ; 
one  hand  to  be  set  on  the  port  (gate)  of  PettU^tVv^ 
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Other  on  the  port  of  Stirling ;  one  l^  and  foot  on 
'the  port  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  on  the  port  of 
Glasgow.  If  he  was  at  his  death  penitent,  and 
relaxit  from  excommnnication,  then  the  trunk  of 
his  body  to  be  interred,  by  pioneers,  in  the  Grey 
Friars*  church;  otherwise,  to  be  interred,  by  the 
hangman's  men,  under  the  gallows,  on  the  Bnrrow- 
mnir."  The  dempster,  or  executioner,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  repeated  this 
doom,  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  to  await  his 
fate,  which  was  to  take  place  next  day  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.*'' 

He  had  no  sooner  been  replaced  in  the  jail,  than 
the  ministers  returned  to  the  attack  in  full  ay, 
^striving,  by  exaggerated  representations  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  death,  and  by  threats  of  etenuQ 
damnation,  to  frighten  him  into  a  submission  to 
their  church,  so  that  he  might  be  relaxed  from  the 
pains  of  his  excommunication.  They  were  natu- 
rally very  anxious  to  work  his  mind  to  this  point; 
because,  to  have  procured  the  obedience  of  so 
prime  a  malignant  as  Montrose,  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  triumph  over  the  whole  of  his  party, 
and  of  course  to  establish  themselves  more  firmly 
in  that  domination  over  the  public  mind  at  which 
they  were  aiming.  But  he  disappointed  them  in 
their  efforts.  Instead  of  feeling  vexed,  he  said,  at 
the  decree  of  parliament,  which  ordered  his  head 
to  be  fixed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tolbooth,  he  was 
more  gratified  by  the  prospect,  than  he  could  have 
been  had  they  decreed  a  golden  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed to  him  in  the  market-place,  or  his  picture  to  be 
suspended  in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  Instead  of 
regretting  that  his  body  should  be  separated  into 
so  many  portions,  he  wished  that  he  had  flesh 
enough  to  «ffcyt^  ^  ^\ft^ft  \»  ^very  city  in  Christen- 
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dom,  that  his  unshaken  affection  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  his  sovereign  might  thereby  be  testified  as 
extensively  as  possible. 

He  spent  the  ensuing  night  in  reducing  this  last 
sentiment  to  verse,  and  in  inscribing  it  upon  the 
window  of  his  cell.  The  lines  were  afterwards 
found  to  run  as  follows  :*-^ 

Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt^S  a  limb. 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  1  may  swun 

To  thed,  my  Maker,  hi  that  crimson  lake ; 

I'hen  place  my  parboilM  head  upon  a  stake ; 

Scatter  my  ashes,  throw  them  in  the  air ; 

liord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 

I*m  hopeful  thou'lt  reoovet  once  my  dust. 

And  ecmfident  though  raise  me  with  the  just^^ 

lie  also  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  this  night 
in  solitary  prayer ;  having  found  it  impossible,  the 
day  before,  to  compose  himself  for  that  purpose, 
on  account  of  the  impertinencies  and  persecutions 
of  the  clei^,^^  and  being  perhaps  apprdiensive  that 
he  would  be  allowed  no  more  leisure  for  such  a 
purpose  during  the  ensumg  forenoon. 

Next  morning,  (Tuesday,  May  21, 1650,)  hear- 
ing the  whole  town  resound  with  drums  and 
trumpets,  he  asked  his  guards,  who  never  left  his 
chambOT,  what  was  meant  by  sounds  so  unusual. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  to  call  out  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  to  arms,  the  parliament  thinking  it 
necessary  to  guard  him  strictly  at  his  execution, 
lest  the  malignants  should  attempt  a  rescue.  *^  l9- 
deed  T'  he  replied ;  <<  Is  it  possible  that  I,  who  was 
such  a  terror  to  these  good  men  when  alive  and 
prosperous,  continue  still  so  formidable  to  them, 
now  that  I  am  bound  for  slaughter  ?  In  that  case, 
I  must  be  still  more  terrible  to  them  wlien  alto- 
gether dead." 
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death.  It  is  the  consdence  and  reason  which  he  has 
given  me,  that  enables  me  to  appear  here  with 
courage.  Whatever  my  end  be,  let  God  be  glo- 
rified, thoirgh  it  were  to  my  damnation.  I  say  not 
this  out  of  weakness  and  fear,  but  out  of  my  duty 
to  Grod  and  love  to  his  people;  for,  lookmg  on 
you,  I  cannot  but  mourn ;  therefcH^  I  can  say  no 
more,  but  desire  your  prayers.  You  that  are  scan- 
dalized at  me,  give  me  your  charity ;  I  shall  pray 
for  you  all.  I  leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  service 
to  my  prince,  my  good-will  to  my  friends,  and  my 
name  in  charity  to  you  all.  I  mi^t  say  more,  bat 
this  is  enough  to  exonerate  my  conscience.  The 
rest  I  leave  to  the  mercy  of  God.'** 

When  he  had  thus  delivered  himself,  the  cler- 
gymen approached  him,  and  asked  for  the  last  time 
tf  he  would  accept  of  a  relaxation  from  their  cen- 
sure upon  the  terms  formerly  proposed.  He  firm- 
ly replied  that  he  could  not,  but  desired  to  have 
ibeir  prayers.  They  rejoined,  that,  so  long  as  he 
.  was  imder  sentence  of  excommimication,  they  could 
not  yield  him,  any  ghostly  assistance ;  nor  would 
it  be  of  any  service  to  him,  as  he  was  consigned 
to  perdition  by  the  sentence,  and  their  prayers 
could  not  reverse  his  doom.  One  of  these  mista- 
ken men  did  not  scruple  even  to  tell  him,  that  he 
was  a  faggot  of  hell,  and  he  already  saw  him  there 
buming.^3  Without  being  discomposed  by  their 
taunts,  the  imfortunate  nobleman  proceeded  to 
utter  a  solitary  prayer  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  length,  covering  his  face  during  the  time 
with  his  hat,  and  holdmg  up  the  remaining  hand 
to  heaven. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  final  duty  of 
preparing  his  person  for  the  gibbet.  Calling  for 
the  ex©cuX\ft\i«,  Yift  ^^^  ta  that  officer  of  terror  a 
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few  pieces  of  gold,  along  with  some  directions  re- 
^Eurding  the  signal  for  death.  He  pleaded  earnest- 
ly to  he  permitted  to  wear  his  cloak  and  hat>  hut 
was  told  that  he  could  not  on  any  account  he  gra- 
tified in  such  a  wislu.  The  man  hrought  him  the 
volume  of  his  Memoirs,  and  the  copy  of  his  Decla- 
ration, which  the  Estates  had  decreed  to  he  sus- 
pended round  his  neck,  and  he  accommodated  him- 
self with  great  apparent  good  himiour  and  alacri- 
ty to  the  duty  of  having  these  trophies  adjusted 
according  to  the  himiour  of  his  judges  ;^.  they  were 
lirranged  like  epaulets  on  his  shoulders.^^  While 
this  little  ceremony  was  in  progress,  he  remarked 
that  he  felt  more  satisfaction  in  tins  flattering 
badge — this  splendid  collar  of  merit,  than  he  had 
experienced  even  at  that  proud  moment  when  in- 
vested by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign  with  the  ho- 
Bonnible  order  of  the  garter.  But  when  the  ma- 
gistrates ordered  his  arms  to  be  pinioned,  tins  gay 
Jaumour  suddenly  gave  place  to  <£spleasure  and  in- 
dignation. However,  he  had  sufficient  presence  of 
.  mind  to  express  no  dissatisfaction.  He  only  ask- 
ed, with  bitter  irony,  if  they  had  any  other  com- 
pliment or  mark  of  respect  to  bestow  upon  him ; 
as,  having  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he  was  na- 
turally anxious  to  enjoy  as  many  of  the  honours  of 
this  world  as  possible. 

When  he  had  completed  all  these  painfully  mi- 
nute preparations,  which  are  so  apt  to  seem  to  the 
mind  of  an  unconcerned  spectator  more  intolerable 
to  the  sufferer  than  even  the  step  of  death  itself, 
this  greatly  injured  and  unfortunate  man,  with  the 
same  modest  courage  and  serenity  of  aspect  which 
he  had  hitherto  sustamed,  submitted  to  the  last  in- 
fliction which  his  enemies  had  to  bestow  upon  his 
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CHAPTER  XU. 


CHARLES  II.  S  RESIDENCE  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Subjected  thus. 
How  pan  you  lay  to  me  I  am  «  king  ? 

Khig  Bichardihe  Steond. 


When  Charles  was  infonned  of  the  execution 
of  Montrose,  and  was  at  the  same  tune  made 
aware  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  hurried  pmrely 
that  he  might  haye  no  opp<»tiinity  of  remonstra- 
ting, he  is  said  to  have  felt  no  little  gri^  ios  the 
loss  of  so  faithful  and  gallant  an  adhwenty  and 
quite  as  much  indignation  at  the  cruelty  which 
dictated  the  deed.  Being,  howev^,  told  by  the 
mote  moderate  party  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterianii^ 
that  his  frigid  had  been  sacrificed  cln^y  as  a 
means  of  conciliating  the  wild^  party  to  ms  re- 
stwation,  and  it  being  hinted  to  him  that  he  had 
best  say  nothing  about  an  affair  in  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  with  some  share  of  dnpli^ty, 
he  was  oUiged  to  sit  quietly  down  with  the  aif* 
front. 

This  youthful  prince  now  also  found  it  neces- 
sary to  close  the  negotiation  with  the  Scottish 
oommissionersy  which  Mcmtrose's  enterprise  had 
for  alittle  time  interrupted*  He  set  siul  for  Scot- 
land, upon  the  hard  terms  already  specified,  within 
a  i<Nr  days  after  he  had  heanl  of  IMLoatera^ 
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The  Whig  historians  ha^e  hitherto,  almost  witln 
out  contradiction,  represented  Charles's  conduct 
in  this  unnatural  alliance  as  altogether  selfish  and 
treacherous.  That  a  prince,  who  was  already  a 
secret  Catholic,  and  who  entertained  arbitrary  no* 
tions  of  government,  should  have  assumed  the 
guise  of  character,  and  signed  the  bonds,  required 
of  him  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  appears  to 
the  conceptions  of  those  writers  an  act  of  exces- 
sive atrocity,  as  r^ards  his  character  both  as  a 
sovereign  and  as  a  man.  Yet,  without  laying  any 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  times,  which  jus- 
tifies all  political  actions  whatever,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  show,  that  his  conduct  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  ordinary  morality  of 
princes  and  rulers.  It  cannot,  at  least,  be  dis- 
puted that  the  views  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  and 
consequently  their  whole  conduct,  were  quite  as 
self-seeking  and  uncandid  as  his  own.  The  do- 
minant party  in  Scotland  would  never  have  at- 
tempted to  restore  him,  would  never  have  troubled 
themselves  with  him  at  all,  if  they  had  not  seen 
that  he  was  a  weapon  which  could  be  used  with 
effect  against  the  English  sectaries,  or  had  it  not 
been  at  least  their  opinion  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  take  him,  with  a  promise  to  protect  and 
extend  their  system  of  faith,  than  to  submit  to 
Cromwell,  who  was  sure  to  exterminate  it,  root 
and  branch.  Thus,  allowing  that  Charles  had 
no  end  in  view  but  the  selfish  one  of  restoring 
himself  by  means  of  the  Covenanters,  what  is 
there,  after  all,  so  base  in  his  conduct  ?  The  whole 
case  was  simply  a  league  betwixt  two  powers  of 
opposite  natures,  entered  into  for  mutual  conve* 
nience,  «ad  where  each,  as  a  matter  of  coxanfj 
made  concesaioiA  \o  \kA  ^sfCossc^  "^^  can  Charies 
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be -justly  charged  with  afterwards  deserting  the 
cause  of  the  CoTenant.  He  maiutaiiied  it  so  long 
as  it  could  maintain  him  ;  which  wa8>  virtually  tl»B 
end  of  the  ta-eaty.  If  he  subsequently  enta*ed 
into  different  relations,  and  even  found  it  necessary 
to  proscribe  the  very  honfi  which  he  had  signed, 
he  did  nothing  more  than  merely  bow  to  a  demand 
of  the  time  which  it  must  have  been  fatal  for  him 
to  resist. 

Accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
HamUtoD,  the  Earls  of  Cleveland,  Brainford,  Dun- 
femiHne,  Lauderdale,  and  Camwath,  the  Lords 
Wentworth,  Widdrington,  Wihnot,  and  Sinclair, 
and  by  various  other  English  and  Scottish  cava- 
liers, Charies  set  sail  for  Scotland  on  the  3d  of 
June.  His  little  fleet  was  under  great  danger, 
dming  the  voyage,  from  the  ships  of  the  English 
.Commonw^th,  which  had  orders  to  seize  him  if 
poesible,  and  carry  him  prisoner  to  London.  But 
he  fortunately  escwed  every  peril,  and  got  safe 
iiKto  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  after  a  voyage 
of  about  twenty  days.  He  landed  at  the  little 
village  of  Garmouth,  within  the  embouchure  of 
the  Spey,  on  the  23d  of  June,  but  not  till  he  had 
previously,  on  ship-board,  signed  the  Covenant, 
and  made  solemn  professions  to  the  Scottish  comf- 
nuBsioneirB  and  clergy  who  accompanied  him,  of 
Us  intention  to  prosecute  the  ends  of  that  sacred 
bond. 

As  it  was  now  in  some  measure  become  the 
policy  of  the  Presbyterian  government  to  encou- 
rage a  loyal  sentiment  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people, 
the  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  kin^ 
in  Scotland  was  everywhere  received  with  both 
public  and  private  expressions  of  joy.  The  news 
reached  Edmburgh  late  in  the  evenm^  oi  i3Qft%%<^ 
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of  June ;  Bnd  immediately,  by  order  of  tbe  ptt>- 
liament,  which  was  sitting  at  the  moment,  the 
ffODS  of  the  castle  were  fired,  bonfires  were  lighted, 
tmmpets  soimded,  and  bells  rang ;  while  orden 
were  sent  off  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  ob- 
serve similar  ceremonies.  The  peoole^  finding 
their  own  hnmble  feelings  of  loyalty  unis  ooonle- 
nanced,  chanted  songs  of  rejoicing  throng  the 
streets  of  the  city  all  night ;  **  and  next  moimng," 
says  the  simple  annalist,  Andrew  l^^chol,  "  me 
pure  ZSuasi  dieUur  poorH  kaill-wyFes  at  the  TVoae 
war  sae  overjoyed,  that  they  sacrificed  their  standiB 
and  creillis,  yea  the  y  wie  stoollis  they  sat  on,  in 
ane  fyre.** 

Yet,  as  there  was  great  danger  ^t  the  presence 
of  royalty  might  enconn^  the  hM  error  of  ma- 
lignity, Mid  tend  to  give  ^  king  too  much  power, 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  alter  this  policy. 
On  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  having  pre- 
sented fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  king,  the 
parliament  sent  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  other 
burghs  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  on  his  way 
to  the  south,  from  doing  any  thing  of  the  same 
eort.^  For  the  same  purpose,  at  St  Andrews,  one 
of  their  chief  men  among  the  clei^,  Mr  Samuel 
Rutherford,  told  his  majesty,  in  an  oration,  that  if 
he  did  not  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the  moderate 
system  of  government  laid  down  in  the  Covenant, 
"  actum  est  de  Kege,  et  re  regia" — it  was  all  over 
with  him  and  his  ajfikirs.' 

They  soon  gave  him  still  more  unequivocal  hints 
of  their  intention  to  restrain  him.  Instead  of  brina:- 
ing  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  presence  miglit 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  army  and  upon  a  large 
body  of  the  people,  they  condemned  him  to  be  se- 
cluded \u  t\ie  ^^<(!ft  q\  ^^!!&e&sbb)s1  \a  Fife ;  a  sitat- 
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ti<m  at  once  convenient  as  within  a  da/s  journey  of 
the  seat  of  government,  and  which  wa»  snch  as  to 
fldiow  no  possihility  of  a  large  court  gathering  about 
lam.  They  next  proceeded  to  withdraw  from  his 
presence  all  such  persons  as  they  judged  likely  to 
fmconrage  him  in  notions  adverse  to  their  own 
▼lews.  They  banished  beyond  seas  almost  aU  the 
Knglifth  caveJiers  who  had  come  over  with  him^ 
They  obliged  the  Scottish  Engagers,  or  moderate 
cavaliers,  to  retire  to  their  own  homes.  The  other 
malignant  noUem^  or  gentlemen  who  came  for- 
ward to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  arrival,  they 
permitted  oiSy  to  kiss  his  mi^esty*s  hand^  and  then 
to  return  to  their  houses  or  places  of  banishment.^ 
,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  almost  the  only 
Eng^h  royalist  they  would  suffer  to  remain  near 
tho  king;  a  fact  the  more  wonderful,  as  his  grace 
happened  to  be  a  man  of  precisely  that  scandalous 
naaner  of  life  which  they  pretended  in  their  acts 
to  be  the  cause  of  their  banishing  the  malignants 
iiwxk  Charles's  presence.  The  truth  is  that  Buck- 
iwgfaam,  by  takmg  the  Covenant,  by  courting  Ar- 
gyle,  and  affecting  a  great  zeal  for  theii'  cause,  had 
aucoeeded  in  making  them  believe  him  necessary 
to  tlieir  interests.^  The  Engagers  would  have  done 
any  thing  to.  be  permitted  to  remain ;  even  to  the 
extent  of  sitting  on  the  stool  of  repentance  and 
submitting  :to  be  rebuked  by  the  minister,-  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  for  the  irreligious  degree 
of  loyalty  whidi  diey  had  displayed.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Earls  of  Dimfermline  and 
Crawford,  the  former  of  whom  actually  sat  to  be 
rebuked  in  his  own  seat  in  the  church  of  Dimferm- 
line,  none  were  admitted  upon  even  these  hard 
terms.  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  rigour 
with  which  &e  Presbyterian  or  Argyle  f action  5^to- 
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ed-by  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle. 
No  sort  of  person  whateyer  was  permitted  to  ap* 
proach  him,  unless  previously  approved  by  the  kiric, 
Wm  meanest  servants  were  obliged  to  show  that 
Aey  had  snbscribed  the  Covenant.  It  was,  how- 
ewety  upon  the  clergy,  who  dosely  surrounded  him, 
ihtX  the  mling  party  chiefly  depended  for  the  means 
of  keeping  him  in  check.  These  persons  were 
aoircely  ever  out  of  his  presence.  Under  the  pre* 
tenoe  of  instructing  him  in  the  true  religion,  they 
thrust  themselves  into  his  very  bedroom.^  They 
approaohed  him  with  tibie  ceremonials  due  to  hiis 
nominal  rank,  uncovered  themselves  before  him, 
knelt  when  they  presented  any  thing  to  him,  and 
wore  to  all  appearance  his  devoted  slaves ;  but  in 
their  conversation  they  took  aU  the  freedoms  which 
they  esteemed  themselves  entitled  to,  in  virtue  of 
thenr  supposed  office  of  ministers  of  Christ.  If  he 
played  at  cards,  danced,  or  even  indulged  too  free- 
ly in  mdre  innocent  modes  of  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment,  they  overwhelmed  him  with  invectives  and 
xebnkee.  Every  day  he  was  obliged  to  attend  for 
several  hours  to  their  endless  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, both  of  which  alike  were  generally  nothing 
more  than  vituperative  orations  regarding  his  own 
sins  and  those  of  his  family.  On  Sunday,  during 
which  he  was  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  walk 
abroad,  he  was  nauseated  wil^  an  extraordinary 
dose  of  their  discourses ;  and  a  still  more  intoler- 
able quantity  was  administered  on  what  were  called 
days  of  himiiliation  and  fast.  Burnet  relates  that^ 
on  a  particular  fast-day,  when  he  himself  was  pre- 
eent,  the  unfortunate  king  had  to  sit  out  six  long 
sermons,  which  were  preached  end-long,  without 
intermission,  and  which  lasted  almost  from  morn- 
ing till  ojght,'' 
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While  he  was  undergoing  ibis  system  of 
which  his  tutors  esteemed  a  necessary  profastifli 
preparatcny  to  his  becoming  king,  they  took  an 
that  he  should  not  possess  the  least  degree  of  royri 
authority.  They  managed  erery  thing  themaelm^ 
from  the  levying  of  his  anny  down  to  tlie  appaafr 
ment  of  his  menials.  It  is  probable  that  duy 
would  have  treated  him  with  even  greator  amitff 
but  for  the  necessity  of  keeping  him  in  hearty  as  a 
set-off  against  the  Commonwealth  of  England^ 
which  was  now  threatening  to  invade  the  ooontry, 
and  which  they  knew  they  could  never  hope  to 
cope  withy  unless  to  a  certain  degree  coantenaaeed 
by  the  king  and  his  friends. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  affiurs  in  England  had 
watched  wiUi  great  caze  and  aniietv  the  wkole 
progress  of  what  a  pamphleteer  of  the  time  wss 
pleased  to  call  "  the  Intrigues  of  Jockey  with  his 
young  King  ;*'?  and,  as  these  weire  decidedly  hostile 
to  their  new  government,  they  soon  formed  a  reso- 
lution of  entering  upon  active  measures  against  the 
Scots*  They  first  published  a  declaration,  showing 
that  while  they  had  no  design  to  impose  their  own 
mode  of  government  upon  Scotland,  and  only 
wished  mutual  forbearance  on  that  score,  the  Scots 
were  evidently  inspired  with  a  wish  to  bring  back 
the  government  of  both  countries  to  that  mons^ 
chical  system  which  it  had  cost  them  so  much  blood 
to  extirpate,  and  which  was  so  decidedly  incom- 
patible witli  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  interests 
of  all  good  Britons.  To  prevent  the  Scots,  they 
said,  from  destroying  themselves,  to  prevent  them 
from  breaking  their  own  boasted  Covenant,  to  pie- 
vent  them  horn  plunging  the  island  frt>m  end  to 
end  once  more  m\A  bloody  they  declared  themselves 
obliged  to  Vnvai^e  v\i<^\!ii  ^^  v^  vras^.   T^^  ex- 
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pnmed  themselves  extremely  sony  to  be  thus  in  ap- 
pearance the  first  breakers  of  the  Covenant,  which 
Kad  obliged  both  nations  not  to  make  war  upon 
each  other  without  three  months*  warning;  but 
they  took  all  the  world  to  witness,  if  the  Scots 
had  not  provoked  them  to  it  by  previously  break- 
ing that  sacred  bond  in  spirit,  if  not  in  terms. 
Finally,  as  they  professed  their  expedition  to  be 
mie  raUier  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness,  than 
of  nncompromising  hostility,  as  they  were  willing 
to  chastise  with  the  rod,  rather  than  to  punish 
-witli  the  sword,  they  promised  to  do  no  harm  to 
those  who  were  seduced  through  weakness,  and 
who  should  immediately  return  to  reason,^  Ha- 
ving, accordingly,  mustered  an  army  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  which  they  thought  proper  to  place 
vnder  the  command  of  Cromwell,  they  were  ready 
to  counteract  the  policy  of  their  northern  brethren 
ahnost  as  soon  as  Charles  had  landed  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Hie  intelligence  of  Cromwell's  preparations  to 
hivade  them  occasioned  some  alarm  in  Scotland ; 
an  alarm  which  acquired  no  small  additional  force 
among  the  common  people,  from  the  reports  of  the 
(smelties  whi<^  he  had  just  been  practising  for  the 
redaction  of  Ireland.  It  was,  however,  determined 
by  the  parliament,  that  an  army  of  thirty,  thousand 
men  should  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. To  retard  CromwelFs  march,  all  that  fertile 
country  which  lies  betwixt  Berwick  and  the  cm 
pital,  was  laid  waste  and  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
gathered  to  receive  him,  behind  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications  which  extended  from  Edinburgh  to 
Leith.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given  no- 
minally to  the  TmerMe  Earl  oi  La^^Ai  Xs^nt*^ 
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in  reality  enjoyed  by  his  more  juvenile  and  adivB 
namesake  David  LcxBlie* 

There  was  now  something  extremely  piquant 
and  interesting  in  the  attitudes  of  the  various  par- 
ties which  composed  the  British  public  On  one 
side  we  see  the  Presbyterians»  Scottish  and  £119- 
lish ;  a  large  party  of  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
altering  pudding  for  cake,  had  embroiled  their 
country  in  a  civil  war ;  who  had  eventually  been 
overpowered  by  the  very  demons  they  had  GonpH 
red  up  to  achieve  their  dreadful  purposes ;  and  mo 
were  now  seeking,  by  a  coalition  with  ^e  power 
they  had  originaUy  assailed,  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  revolted  servants.  On  the  other  ^ie 
stands  the  Sectarian  army,  formerly  the  servant 
but  now  the  master  of  the  other ;  a  band  of  intract- 
able enthusiasts,  pretending  to  be  independent  of 
all  government  civil  and  religious,  actu£U«d  by  the 
most  extravagant  and  incalcidable  views,  and 
trampling  imder  their  armed  heels  every  interest 
and  privilege  of  the  commuiiitj ;  yet,  in  all  their 
indomitable  wildness,  as  docile  to  the  hinted  will 
of  one  powerful  spirit,  their  favourite  and  their 
leader,  as  the  bridleless  steed  of  Arabia  is  to  the 
flexures  and  inclinations  of  his  masters  person. 
Aside  from  the  positions  of  both,  are  the  Cavaliers ; 
depressed,  ruined,  and  despised;  but  entertaining 
hopes  to  get  their  own  back,  and  see  their  patron 
restored,  in  the  event  of  the  other  two  parties  falling 
into  a  quarrel. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  July,  only  a  fortnight  af- 
ter the  news  of  Charles's  landing  had  reached  Lon- 
don, that  Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  witli  his 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  kingdom, 
hitherto  unconc^uered,  to  the  will  of  the  English 
ComiiiOTiwea\t\\.    M  \^%  xossti  W^  ^^  \Q&MKtieB  of 
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rick,  and  for  the  first  time  trode  Scottish 
nd,  they  uttered  a  vehement  shout,  to  express 
mthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  on  a  cam- 
1,  calculated,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  extend 
eign  of  the  saints  on  earth.^^  It  was  soon  dis- 
ned,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  so  easy 
;tter  as  had  been  at  first  anticipated, 
he  desolation  of  the  coimtry  was  a  most  seri- 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  saints.  Not 
was  the  ground  destitute,  to  use  the  language 
te  time,  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  leaf  and 
root  and  branch,^^  but  the  very  people  had 
dd  out  of  sight.  In  recollection,  perhaps,  of 
brmer  practices  of  the  nation  in  cases  of  in- 
m  from  England,  the  Scottish  Estates  had  re- 
m1  upon  a  desultory  system  of  warfEU*e,  by 
ifa  the  enemy  might  be  gradually  weakened 
intimidated,  without  ever  coming  to  a  serious 
gement.  The  English,  therefore,  as  they  ad- 
ed  into  Berwickshire,  saw  no  Scotsmen  ca- 
e  of  bearing  arms,  except  such  as  suddenly 
«red  around  them  in  small  parties,  for  the  pur- 

of  cutting  off  their  stragglers  and  intercept- 
their  supplies  of  provisions.  This  was  in 
t  obedience  to  the  orders  of  government,  by 
Ji  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition  were 
dden,  imder  pain  of  death,  to  approach  the  ac- 
m1  army  of  Sectaries,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
hem.  The  better  to  enforce  this  order,  the 
sters  had  taken  care  to  inspire  the  lower  orders 

a  salutary  feeling  of  horror  and  fear  for  the  in- 
rs.  They  told  them,  and  Cromwell's  late  pro- 
ings  in  Ireland  almost  justified  the  assertion, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  to  kill,  or 
ust  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  Scotmoffia 
Me  of  bearing  anna,  and  to  \)\iiiv  ^^niiKv  \LQNi 
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irons  the  breasts  of  all  women  capable  of  beanag 
children.  Accordingly,  at  all  the  little  towns 
which  he  snccessiy^y  passed  through,  he  fomid 
scarcely  a  single  male  person  betwixt  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixty,  and  no  women  except  such  as  weie 
exempt  by  age  from  the  fate  willi  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  threatened  them.  The  few 
wretched  creatures  that  remained,  old  men  and 
women,  bed-rid  persons  and  children,  met  him 
on  their  knees,  with  supplications  that  he  would 
spare  their  lives.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
march  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  he  did  not  see 
ten  men.^2  He  published  manifestoes  as  he  went 
along,  calling  upon  the  people  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  assuring  them  that  he  designed  them 
no  harm ;  but  these  had  not  lame  to  operate  before 
the  occasion  was  past.  Accordingly,  as  it  wae  not 
always  possible  to  draw  provisions  horn,  the  ships 
which  glided  along  the  coast  in  attendance  upon  Ins 
motions,  and  as  there  w^s  nowhere  any  good  lodging 
to  be  obtained,  his  men  soon  began  to  exclaim  that 
Captain  Cold  and  Captain  Hunger  formed  an  ene- 
my more  dreadful  than  that  which  they  had  beea 
led  to  expect,  or  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
cope  with.^^  During  the  last  six  days  of  Ins  march, 
his  men  were  actually  reduced  to  the  necessity,  m> 
peculiarly  grievous  to  Englishmen,  of  feeding  oa 
bread  and  water.^* 

On  arriving  at  Musselburgh,  six  miles  from  the 
capital,  Cromwell  established  his  magazine  aad 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion-house  of  Stoney-hill, 
and  led  forward  a  party  to  view  the  works  of  the 
enemy.  ,  On  the  same  day,  July  29,  King  Charks 
was  brought  down  by  his  tutors  from  Stirling  to 
LcUh,  and  Y^Tm\\Xftd  tA  salute  the  army.  Nearly 
forty  \lbo\iarakdL  \&«{v>  \\  Ss^  ^Ml^^\aH^  ^^^Vlected  on 
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tiie'Links  of  Leith,  to  defend  their  king  and  reli- 
gion from  the  attacks  of  Cromwell.  Among  them 
were  many  EngUshmen,  hoth  of  the  Preshyterian 
iitid  cayaller  fEictions,  who  identified  their  interests 
wk  this  occasion  with  those  of  the  Scottish  Es- 
tates. Yet  all  this  enthusiasm  was  destined  to  he 
in  vain.  The  mling  party,  afraid  to  admit  any 
odier  interest  ihan  then*  own  into  this  grand  enter- 
jMise,  Buhjected  the  immense  force  collected  to  a 
jpu^gation,  as  they  called  it ;  hy  which,  as  no  man 
could  he  accepted  who  was  not  a  thorough  adhe- 
rent of  the  Preshyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  many 
thousands  of  the  hravest  and  hest  of  the  army  were 
forced  to  retii^  At  the  very  moment  when  King 
Chiarleer  came  up  to  salute  them  on  the  Links  of 
Lehh,  the  army  was  undei^ing  this  imhappy 
process,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  very 
hest  friends  turned  away  from  his  service  hefore 
his  face.  The  forces  which  remained,  insteiad  of 
being  called  the  king's  army,  as  was  customary 
ia  former  times,  and  as  is  customary  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  were  invested  with  the  Imomalous  title 
of  the  Idrk  army.  If  we  are  to  helieve  Father 
Hay  and  other  Tory  historians,  there  were  none 
left^  after  the  piu*gation,  hut  knaves  and  cowards  ;^^ 
but  the  purgers,  at  the  time,  gave  a  very  different 
account  of  the  matter.  It  was  better,  they  said, 
to  fight  their  enemies  with  a  handful  of  elect  and 
godly  people,  than  with  mighty  arms  loaden  with 
sin,  which^  like  Acan's  wedge,  would  surely  be  the 
cause  of  their  destruction.^^  With  this  little  army 
of  saints,  they  assured  the  people  that  they  did  not 
entertain  the  least  doubt  of  gaining  a  victory  over 
the  accursed  sectaries.  If  God  did  not  enable  them 
to  do  so,  and  failed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
own  people  againat  his  own  enciiue«>  Bom^^'i  ^^\sv 
vox,.  II.  z 


the  command  of  Sir  Jatnea  Halk 
took  place,  which  was  witnesseU 
-the  baltlementa  of  Edlabnrgb  Cas 
tonld  atend  no  time  against  ttx 
eoldien  of  Cromwell.  He  b«al 
great  slaughter  to  their  teagner, 
perhaps  hare  entered  sword  m  hai 
De'not  heen  checked  by  a  flank  & 
'fications  of  Leith.  On  bia  retirin 
MuBBelbnigh,  which  he  only  did  i 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
etronger  party,  nnder  the  comi 
'Montgomery,  eon  to  the  Earl  of 
an  ineidione  circnit  of  nearly  thii 
upon  his  flank,  jfist  ai  lie  had  joii 
at  MasBelbnrgb.  Bnt  the  Eng 
yond  mfeasnre  at  the  orders  whidi 
forth  by  their  assulants,  that  the 
accnraed  Sectaries  no  quarter,  re 
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muUer,  "  Damn  me,  I'll  go  to  my  king."^^  j^ 
would  thus  appear  that,  at  this  particular  period^ 
^he.  purgation  just  described  had  not  been  altoge- 
ther completed.  Cromwell,  next  day,  to  testify 
his  real  good-will  to  the  Scots,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  upon  their  affections,  sent  all  the  wounded 
back  to  Edinburgh  in  carts,  and  was  even  so  kind 
to  one  particular  person  (^  distinction,  wha  had 
been  sorely  hart,  as  to  transport  him  to  the  camp 
in  his  own  carriage. 

,  The  Scottish  estates  and  kirk  boasted  in  their 
public  documents,  of  having  done  immense  execu^^ 
tion  upon  the  enemy,  in  both  these  rencontres ; 
but  the  feeding  of  the  people  was,  that  they  had  re- 
caved  more  mischief  by  them  than  they  had  occa-< 
aioned  to  Cromwell.  There  even  seems  to  have 
been  a  depression  of  spirit  in  the  Scottish  army,  in 
eona^uence  of  their  losses.  Balfour  informs  us, 
that  one  nobleman,  whomi  he  delicately  calls  the 
Eari*  jof  W-,  was  so  mudi  affected  next  mornings 
fbaty  00  being  summoned  to  march  out  with  a 
party,  he  sent  a  message  back  to  the  lieutenant- 
genend,  to  the  effect  that  '^  he  could  not  goe  out 
upone  service  till  he  had  his  breakefaste.''  <^  The 
breakefaste/'  continues  the  annalist,  <<  was^  foure 
hours  in  getting,  imtill  the  lieutenant-general,  being 
previly  advertised  by  a  secrett  friend,  that  my  lord 
was  peaceably  minded  that  morning,  sent  him  ex- 
press orders  not  to  marche^  to  save  his  reputation. 
On  this,  the  gallants  of  the  army  raised  a  proverbe, 
that  <  they  would  not  goe  out  on  a  partey  untill 
they  got  their  breakefaste/  "^° 
;  The  want  of  provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of 
landing  them  at  Musselburgh,  obliged  Cromwell, 
soon  after  this,  to  retire  to  Dunbar,  where  some 
resaelsi  sent  by  the  English  parliament,  ^^x^^^^ 
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ing  to  land  their  stores.  As  soon  as  his  back  was 
inrned,  Uie  ministers  of  Edinburgh  gare  God 
thanks  <<  for  sending  the  Sectarian  army  back  the 
way  tliey  came,  and  flinging  such  a  terror  into 
their  hearts,  as  made  them  fly  when  none  pnr* 
sued."  Cromwell,  however,  stayed  only  to  land  his 
provisions,  before  he  was  again  on  the  march  back 
to  Edinburgh ;  which  caused  the  Scottish  clergy, 
says  Whitelocke,  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  their 
premature  thanksgiving.  Before  he  returned  to 
Musselburgh,  General  Leslie  had  issued  an  XHrder, 
*<  that  the  gude  women  of  that  town  (for  snch'are 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  reported  by  Whitelocke) 
should  aw  come  away  wi'  their  gear,  and  not  stay 
to  bake  or  brew  for  the  English  army,  on  pain  of 
death  ;**  and  thus,  continues  the  memorialist,  Crom- 
well found  the  town  even  more  forlorn  thanii4ien 
he  first  visited  it.  The  Scottish  Estates  were  stiH 
persisting  in  their  cruel  policy  of  desolating  tbe 
country,  as  the  best  means  of  getting  the  better  of 
their  invaders.  The  author  just  quoted,  records, 
as  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
natives  were  thus  reduce<l,  that,  at  Cromwell's  re- 
turn to  Dunhar  for  provisions,  he  found  the  inha- 
bitants so  much  in  want  of  food,  as  to  pick  up  the 
beans  from  before  the  horses  of  his  troopers,  and 
cat  the  intestines  of  tbe  sheep  which  they  killed.^ 
When  his  men  bad  been  thoroughly  refresbec 
with  their  provisions,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  dal 
animated  by  two  days  of  continued  exhortatior 
and  prayer,  he  drew  them  along  to  the  westwai 
of  Edinburgh,  with  tbe  view  of  attacking  the  Sc( 
tisb  army  in  rear,  and  tliereby  provoking  it  to 
engagement.  He  pitched  bis  camp  near  Co! 
ton,  a  v)^\a:^^  about  tliree  miles  to  tbe  souUi-n 
of  tbo  c\t^'  \  otv  vAvtf\\  >\\si  ^^^v^  dsQw  out, 
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leed  bim  at  Corstorphioe.  It  was. not,  howeyer, 
1  the  power  of  either  army  to  a^ttack  the  other  in 
bis  place,  as  the  ground  which  lay  between  them 
ra»  boggy,  and  unfit  for  the  eyolntions  of  horse, 
^mwel],  therefore,  lay  for  some  days  overlook- 
ig  the  city,  until  at  length,  his  provisions  being 
^^lausted,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Musselburgh, 
rhere  he  had  established  his  stores,  and  where  he 
ad  a  number  of  mills  continually  at  work.  While 
laking  this  retrograde  march,  it  is  acknowledged 
y.  .the  historians  of  both  armies,  that  the  Scots 
light  have  had  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  by 
illkig  upon  his  flank  and  rear,  which  they  might 
are  easily  done.  Cromwell,  however,  with  his 
Boal  sagacity,  had  taken  care  to  select  a  Sunday 
ir  bis  march,  a  day  on  which  he  knew  that  the 
l^ts,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  would  not  fight  upon 
ay  account,  except  in  self-defence.  . 
He  returned  next  day  to  his  former  position,  and 
few  days  more  elapsed  without  any  transaction 
f  importance.  In  the  meantime,  the  all-ruling 
Presbyterians  endeavoured  to  obtain  new  conces- 
iona  from  the  king.  To  vindicate  themselves  from 
lie  imputations  thrown  upon  them  by  Cromwell, 
rhich  taxed  them  with  espousing  the  cause  of  ma- 
gnity,  they  pressed  his  majesty  to  sign  a  declara- 
ion,  in  which  he  should  abjure  all  the  former  max- 
ID8  and  principles  of  his  family,  express  his  ab- 
orrence  of  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
^gion  of  his  mother,  and  promise  henceforth  to 
tivem  expressly  in  accordance  with  the  moderate 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Covenant,  and  with  the 
Qterests  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Charles,  for 
ome  time,  refused  to  dishonour  the  names  of  his 
larents,  and  compromise  his  own  politics,  )>y  sign- 
ng  such  a  declaration ;  but  he  was  tvl  V«iv^&w  vcv> 

72 
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duco<l  to  do  it  by  the  violence  with  which  Us  go- 
vernors conducted  themselves  on  his  refnsaL 

Fortified  by  this  charter,  which  was  called  ^  The 
Dunfermline  Declaration,"  on  acconnt  of  its  having 
been  constructed  at  that  town,  the  Scots  felt  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  csnse 
against  the  Sectaries.     It  was  now  with  some  di& 
fii-ulty,  that  General  Leslie  could  prevent  tbcm 
from  rushing  directly  against  the  enemy.    A  ren- 
contre actually  did  take  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corstorphine.     Cromwell,  finding  himself 
every  day  grow  weaker,  and  foreseeing  that  be 
could  not  remain  another  week  in  the  country 
without  a  victory,  led  out  a  forlorn  party  against 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  hoped 
by  this  means  to  provoke  to  a  general  engagement 
1  he  Scots  had  the  prudence  to  retire  without  fight- 
ing, though  rather  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  General  Leslie,  than  the  wishes  of  the  clergy. 
Cromwell  was  so  eager  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
rode  a  good  way  in  advance  of  his  men,  so  as  to 
tempt  a  Scottish  dragoon,  who  knew  his  person, 
from  lijiving  formerly  fought  with  him  in  England, 
to  turn  about  in  his  flight,  take  a  deliberate  aim, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  down  the  arch-enemy  of 
tlie  Covenant.     The  ball  did  not  take  effect ;  and 
Cromwell  was  so  little  affected  by  his  danger,  as 
to  halloo  after  the  retreating  soldier,  that  "  if  lie 
had  been  one  of  his  men,  he  would  have  cashiered 
him  for  firing  at  such  a  distance."*^ 

At  length,  tlie  situation  of  the  English  general 
became  truly  distressing.  A  malady,  wiiich  an  \\\^- 
torian  of  the  time^^  calls  "  tlie  Country  Diseast\ 
had  got  into  his  camp,  and  affected  a  great  portion 
of  liis  army.  His  men  were  also  boginninsf  i- 
murmur  loudly  regarding  the  cold  of  the  ScottM- 
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cliiiiate;  a  grievance  which  they  felt  peculiarly 
during  the  night,  exposed  as  they  were  on  the 
Meak  slopes  of  the  Pentlaud  Hills,  to  the  eastern 
sea-blasts,  which  were  at  that  period  of  the  year 
perpetually  assailing  them.    In  the  impossibility 
of  fighting  the  Scottish  army,  Cromwell  sent  a 
message  to  its  leaders,  proposing  to  depart  from 
ibeir  country,  bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  them  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
wotild  engage  not  to -press  him  in  his  retreat.  But 
that  only  inspired  them  with  thie  greater  confidence 
against  him.    They  immediately  sent  out  a  party 
towards  Musselburgh,  with  the  view  of  intercept- 
ing his  •  provisions,  and  thereby  reducing  him  to 
the  point  of  capitulation.  It  was  only  by  a  counter, 
movement  of  his  own,  which  he  executed  during  a 
very  tempestuous  night,  that  he  was  able  to  save 
hinaself.    He  drew  the  whole  of  his  army,  between 
Bight  and  morning,  down  to  Musselburgh,  where 
bis.  ships  were  lying,  and  at  day-break  astonished 
the.  enemy,  by  showing  himself  in  the  very  place 
where  they  least  expected  him.  He  now  saw  it  was 
time  to  takie  some  desperate  measure  for  his  own 
relief.    It  was  impossible  to  remain  at  Mussel- 
burgh, because  he  could  not  there  fortify  himself, 
so  as  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy  for  any  length 
of  lime.    The  only  other  place  between  Mussel- 
burgh and  Berwick,  where  it  was  possible  to  com- 
municate with  his  ships,  was  Dunbar;  and  that 
was,  moreover,  the  only  seaport  on  the  same  range 
of  coast,   which  admitted  of  fortification,  ^e 
therefore  determined  to  withdraw  himself  to  this 
little  maritime  burgh,  and  there  endeavour  to  en- 
trench himself  till  he  should  be  relieved  from  Eng- 
land. 
:  It  was  on  Saturday  the  3  let  of  Au^at^tbat 
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he  commenced  this  memorable  retreat.  That  nighty 
before  the  main  part  of  his  troops  had  readbed 
Haddington,  the  Scottish  army,  which  had  imme« 
diately  come  out  in  pursuit,  fell  upon  his  rear  oC 
horse,  and  drove  it  up  to  the  rear-guard  of  foot^ 
But  a  cloud,  which,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  a  leti^ 
ter,  providentially  came  over  the  moon  at  that  buh 
ment,  prevented  any  farther  mischief.  He  quarter-- 
ed  in  Haddington  for  the  night,  and  next  mornings 
drew  out  on  a  field  to  the  south,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy.     After  bravadiing  them  for  a  few: 
hours,  without  provokmg  an  attack,  he  resumed  hm 
march,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Duahar,  where 
he  immediately  began  to  entrench  himself.     The 
Scots  followed,  but  not  exactly  in  a  &ect  line; 
Drawing  off  to  the  south,  they  swept  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  with  the  view  of 
intercepting  his  retreat  to  Berwick.     Before  the 
evening,  they  encamped  on  the  Doon  Hill,  an  emi- 
nence of  four  or  five  hundred  feet^  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  his  position ;  and  they  also  took 
care  to  possess  themselves  of  a  pass  of  pecnliar 
importance,  called  the  Peaths,  by  which  lay  the 
only  road  from  Dunbar  to  Berwick. 

To  give  the  reader  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  armies,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned,  that  the  town  of  Dunbar,  where  Cromwell 
was  quartered,  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a 
tract  of  level  country,  extending  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth ;  having  the  sea  on  one 
side,  the  level  country  on  the  other,  the  Lammer- 
muir Hills  on  a  third,  and  on  the  fourth,  a  strip 
of  low  country,  along  which  proceeds  the  road  to 
Berwick.  When  the  Scottish  army  lay  on  Doon 
Hill,  whkb  is  the  last  of  the  Lammermuir  range 
in  that  d\Tecu6u,>Xve;^\v8A^\a«iw^S».^^  between 
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t^iem  and  the  sea,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  the  low  country  on  either 
hand,  without  the  risk  of  being  fallen  upon  and  de- 
stroyed, before  he  reached  a  position  of  security, 
or  could  find  room  to  turn  himself.  To  use  a  phrase 
of  bis  enemies,  he  was  completely  wdredy  or  pent, 
hito  a  comer ;  and  his  only  hope  lay  in  his  being 
fldble  to  fortify  himself  in  his  position,  so  as  to  stand 
at  bay  till  relieved. 

The  only  question  which  then  remained  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Scottish  army,  was,  what  they 
shbold  do  with  the  enemy ; — whether  fall  upon  him 
and  destroy  him  by  the  sword,  or  permit  him  to 
languish  in  the  town,  till  he  should  deliver  himself 
vp  into  their  hands.  The  clergy,  who  attended 
the  camp  in  great  numbers,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  composed  an  influential  portion  of  the 
committee  by  which  the  army  was  managed,  call- 
ed out  in  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  that  they 
should  lose  no  time  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
accursed  army  of  the  Sectaries ;  and  they  were 
countedaneed  in  their  opinion  by  Waniston,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  layman  in  the 
council.^^  Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  along  with 
his  officers,  contended  that,  by  lying  where  they 
were,  all  was  sure ;  but  that  there  was  great  hazard 
in  attacking  a  band  of  gallant  men  under  such  des- 
perate circumstances.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
general,  indeed,  that  rather  than  press  too  severe- 
ly upon  the  enemy,  and  provoke  him  to  a  struggle 
for  life  or  liberty,  it  would  be  better  to  make  way 
for  him,  <<  even  with  a  bridge  of  gold/'  and  permit 
his  free  departure  into  England.^^  It  was  proposed 
in  the*  council,  that  they  should  o£Eer  him  permis- 
sion to  return  to  bis  own  country,  on  the  condition 
of  leaving  only  bis  ordnaiure  and  am\xium>^^^^    ''^'^ 
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iDipetnosity  of  the  clergy,  howeyery  was  destined 
to  prevail,  and  before  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
2d  of  September,  it  was  determined  that  the  Scot- 
tish army  should  draw  down  from  the  hill  where 
it  was  placed,  and  lie  in  readiness  to  attack  the 
enemy  early  next  morning. 

Cromwell  spent  this  day  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  himself  to  de« 
scribe.  At  no  point  or  perio<l  of  his  career  had  he 
ever  been  so  near  losing  the  whole  advantages 
which  his  ambition  had  gained  for  him,  over  bis 
fellow  men.  His  prospects,  in  whatever  direction 
he  turned  himself,  were  of  the  gloomiest  order. 
Should  he  remain  at  Dunbar,  even  supposing  that 
he  could  hold  out  the  town  against  the  Scots,  his 
enemies  in  England  would  be  sure  to  give  him  up 
for  lost,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  helpless  cir- 
cumstances, would  again  setup  either  the  Cavalier 
or  the  Presbyterian  interest ;  so  that,  should  he 
eventually  break  through  his  present  hedge  of  foes, 
and  return  to  England,  he  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, find  the  whole  power  of  the  country  serried 
against  him.  Should  he  break  through  the  Scotsi^ 
even  with  his  present  force,  he  was  sure  to  be  call- 
ed to  a  dreadful  reckoning  by  his  enemies,  for  the 
evil  issue  of  his  expedition.  In  case  of  the  Scots 
overpowering  and  taking  him  captive,  he  was,  of 
course,  a  lost  man  for  ever :  the  Presbyterian  inte- 
rest, in  that  case,  would  once  more  assume  an  as- 
cendency, and  Charles  the  Second  would  be  re- 
stored, with  a  limited  prerogative,  to  the  splendii 
seat  which  /te  had  aimed  at  filling. 

Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  ardent  genius  t 
Cromwell,  tliat  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  alt 
gether  AeftpaAievX,  v\\«vc\^  this  dreadful  day.     1 
had  shipped  oS  «\\\\\s\^\\:V\ws^^\.\i\xs!Jww^9Liul 
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dticed  hiiB  army  to  about  twelve  thousand.  He  was 
holding  himself  in  readiness  to  put  the  remainder 
of  his  foot  on  board  his  transports,  and  to  seize 
some  opportunity  of  dashing,  with  his  invincible 
bands  of  horse,  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
Some  lucky  moment,  he  flattered  himself,  some 
espedal  act  of  providence,  would  still  occur,  to 
eimble  him  to  escape  the  snare  that  was  set  for  him; 
•*  We  were  sensible,"  he  afterwards  declared,  "  of 
our  disadvantages,  and  experienced  some  wealoiess 
of  flesh.  Because  of  their  numbers,  because  of 
their  advantages,  because  of  their  confidence,  be- 
cause of  our  weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  we 
knew  we  were  in  the  mount ;  yet,  having  support 
fi:om  the  Lord  himself,  for  our  poor  weak  faith,  we 
trusted  that,  in  the  mount,  the  Lord  would  be  seen 
to  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us. 
We  still  had  our  consolations  and  our  hopes."^'' 
V  Afier  spending  an  anxious  forenoon  in  shipping 
oS  his  sick,  and  in  revolving  all  the  possibilities  <^ 
his  situation,  he  called  his  principal  officers  toge* 
ther,  and  issued  instructions  to  the  army,  that  the 
whole  should  <'  seek  the  Lord  ;"  meaning  that,  by 
a  direct  and  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  Almighty, 
they  should  endeavour  to  discover  his  intentions 
regarding  their  fate.  When  their  religious  exer- 
cises had  been  concluded,  he  rose  up,  assumed  his 
wonted  serenity  of  manner  and  countenance,  and, 
inibrmhig  those  about  him,  that  he  had  felt  a  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  and  enlargement  of  heart  during 
his  prayer,  bade  <'  them  all  take  heart,  for  God  had 
certainly  heard  them,  and  would  appear  for  them."^-^ 
It  was  at  the  Earl  of  Roxburghe's  house  of  Brox- 
mouth,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Dunbar,  that  he 
made  this  declaration.    Immediately  afterwards, 
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taking  a  walk  in  the  gardens  round  the  hoiM|  m 
order  to  obtain  a  last  survey  of  tho  enemy  for  the 
€Yening,'^,he  distinctly  perceived  them,  through  Ins 
perspective  glass,  begin  their  fatal  movement  dowA 
tlie  face  of  die  hill,  with  the  view,  as  he  rightly  an- 
ticipated, of  giving  him  battle  in  the  morning.  Al- 
most beside  himself  with  joy,  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
accents  of  a  sorcerer  who  for  the  first  time'  seei 
his  incantations  attended  with  effect :  '<  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands  1  they  are  eo* 
ming  down  to  us  I"^ 

•  It  was  even  as  Cromwell  supposed.  Overoonie 
by  the  foolish  enthusiasm  of  the  deigy,  Leslie  was 
now  drawing  down  his  troops  from  thdr  masterly 
position  on  Doon  Hill,  towards  a  8lo|Nng  |Aeoe  of 
ground  to  the  south-east  of  the  fiqolish  cavpi 
.They  were  busied  all  night  in  making  the  descent; 
and  it  was  found,  at  the  first  blush  of  dawn  on 
Tuesday  morning,  that,  while  their  lines  extended 
upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  whole  front  of  tlie 
enemy,  they  had  clustered  in  great  numbers  at  their 
right  wing,  apparently  in  the  apprehension  that 
Cromwell  might  assail  that  poin^  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a  way  to  England.  The  Scottish  lead- 
ers had  not  taken  it  into  account  that  their  men, 
by  reason  of  their  constant  motion  during  the 
night,  were  prevented  from  enjoying  that  repose 
which  is  so  necessary  for  soldiers  before  action ; 
nor  had  they  talcen  care^  in  their  confidence  of  su- 
perior strength,  to  preserve  their  matches  from 
tlie  rain  which  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  de- 
scending the  hill.  CromwelFs  men  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  inspirited  by  the  acceptance  which  they 
were  persuaded  tlicir  prayers  had  met  with ;  they 
were  vdicdi^dOi  Vj  ^  m<^ht  of  secure  aud  comfort- 
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abler  sleep  in  their  quarters ;  and  they  had,  at  the  par- 
ticnlar  request  of  Cromwell,  taken  the  utmost  care 
ef  their  matches ;  which  last  was  a  circumstance  of 
primary  importance  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  age. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scots  in  the  action  about 
to  ensue,  were  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand. 
The  English  did  not  amount  to  twelve  thousand. 
The  word  of  the  day  in  the  Scottish  army  was  their 
fttvourite  one,  "  The  Covenant."  The  parole  of 
die  English  army  was  «  The  Lord  of  Hosts,"^  The 
signal  of  distinction  for  the  English  soldiers,  was 
«*  that  they  were  to  have  no  white  about  them."^* 

Daring  the  night,  Cromwell  had  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  which  intervened 
between  him  and  his  own  country ;  and  both  the 
point  of  attack  and  the  arrangements  which  he 
made  for  it,  show  that  he  only  aimed  at  an  escape 
from  Scotland.  He  appointed  six  regiments  of 
borse,  and  three  regiments  and  a  half  of  foot,  to  go 
to  the  front,  under  the  charge  of  Lambert,  Monk, 
and  other  experienced  officers ;  while  the  brigades 
of  Pride  and  Overton,  and  the  remaining  two  regi- 
ments of  horse,  should  bring  up  the  cannon  and  the 
rear. 

The  attack  took  place  between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  yet  risen  to  dispel 
the  thick,  cold  mists,  which  usually  encumber  the 
low  grounds  in  Scotland  during  the  nights  of  Sep- 
tember. The  light  as  yet  only  served  to  give  to 
the  English  troops  a  few  imperfect  glimpses  of  the 
dark  and  long-extended  lines  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
stretched  away,  in  indefinite  masses,  through  the 
mist,  which  was  now  breaking  up  from  the  low 
ground,  under  the  advancing  influence  of  morn. 

The  Scots  were  still  moving  down  the  hill ;  aud 
they  had  not  been  put  into  proper  otdfcx  vAx^iv^Oft*. 

VOL,  II.  2  A 
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attack  was  made.  The  action  commenced  at  die 
Tery  eastern  extremity  of  the  Scottish  lines,  what 
Leslie,  as  already  mentioned,  had  placed  most  of 
Lis  horse,  in  the  apprehension  that  that  woald  be 
the  point  to  which  Cromwell  would  direct  his 
chief  strength. 

For  half  an  hoar,  the  hattle  was  merely  an  ob- 
scure struggle  hetween  the  horse  at  the  Scottid 
right  flank,  and  Cromwell's  six  dragoon  regimeo^ 
for  the  possession  of  a  pass*  At  length,  howeTcr, 
as  Cromwell's  other  troops  came  up,  and  grBda*> 
ally  hegan  to  engage  the  Scottish  regiments  op- 
posed to  them,  the  fight  became  more  general  and 
extended.  The  Scottish  hid^emen,  who  bore  the 
long  lances  peculiar  to  their  country,^  and  after- 
wards took  to  their  swords,  fought  with  great  re* 
solution ;  and  there  were  on  tlmt  side  two  regi- 
ments of  foot,  which  stood  their  ground  against 
the  enemy's  horae  till  they  were  almost  all  cat  to 
pieces  in  their  ranks.^  But,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  did  not  permit  other  regiments  to  come  up 
to  their  relief,  and  as  the  enemy,  though  less  na- 
merous  on  the  whole,  had  more  men  actually  en- 
gaged, it  was  soon  seen  that  the  fight  was  not 
equal.  Cromwell,  though  more  than  once  beat 
back,  returned  and  returned  to  the  charge,  with 
that  persevering  solicitation  of  fortune,  which  is 
observed  to  be  so  invariably  successful  in  the  end. 
His  men,  conscious  that  every  thing  depended  on 
their  own  exertions,  seconded  his  wishes,  as  if 
they  had  been  part  of  himself.  At  length,  when 
the  crisis  of  the  contention  seemed  just  on  the 
point  of  arriving,  this  wonderful  man  turned  it  in 
his  own  favour,  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius 
which  d\8t\x\^\^V^^\\vKv  ^o  peculiarly  as  a  gene- 
ral, and  9A  «L\ea.te  o\  \»a  V^w«-\aK^x    'tl«  san 
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happening  at  the  lucky  moment  to  rise  full  and 
broad  out  of  the  sea  behind  him,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  poet's  feeling,  as  he  observed  its  rays  for 
the  firet  time  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  <<  Now^ 
now  let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scat* 
tered  T'^^  An  exclamation  so  appropriate  to  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  which  expressed 
sa  strong  a  conviction  on  his  own  part  of  the  pre*, 
sence  and  favour  of  the  God  of  Battles,  had  an  in- 
stantaneous effect  upon  his  men-  Fully  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  the  Deity  had,  both  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  at  this  moment,  spoken  his 
favour  through  their  general,  they  fell  upon  the 
enemy  with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could 
withstand.  The  Scottish  regiments,  from  that 
Daoment,  to  use  another  emphatic  phrase  of  Crom*- 
well,  became  as  stubble  to  their  swords. 

A  flight  then  ensued,  ten  times  more  disastrous 
to  the .  Scots  than  the  battle  could  possibly  have 
been,  though  they  had  continued  to  fight  till  sun* 
set.  The  horse  regiments,  as  they  turned  to  fly 
from  the  face  of  the  enemy,  broke  and  routed  the 
foot  regiments  which  stood  behind  them.  Once 
effisctually  disordered,  it  was  impossible  to  tnni: 
these  men,  however  fresh,  to  the  least  account. 
It  was  in  vain  that  their  ministers  stood  amongst 
them,  assuring  them  of  victory,  and  imploring 
them  to  continue  fighting.  .  Struck  with  despair  at 
the  moment  they  saw  the  horse  give  way,  they 
immediately  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  from 
the  field.  The  sun,  at  his  rising,  had  shone  full  in 
the  faces  of  seven  and  twenty  thousand  confident 
men,  who,  in  their  unity  of  purpose  and  splendour  of 
array,  formed  an  object,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most, 
terrible  respectability.  Three  minutes  afterwards, 
his  long  level  rays  fell  upon  t\ie\iafi\u^  ^l  ^  ^^i»^ 
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(iised  and  dismayecl  rabble,  which  had  in  a  mo- 
loent  renounced  its  late  noble  character  and  power, 
and  become  a  thing  the  most  helpless  and  con- 
temptible that  conld  be  conceived.  It  almost  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  that  the  sail, 
or  the  divinity  which  he  might  be  supposed  tore- 
present,  had  obeyed  the  daring  appeal  of  Crom- 
well, and  occasioned  the  sudden  and  miraculous 
change  which  they  now  saw  before  them. 

In  the  flight  which  ensued,  the  English  dragooiv, 
to  use  the  cruel  language  of  Cromwell's  own  dis- 
patches, had  the  execution  and  killing  of  the  Scot- 
tish foot  for  nearly  fourteen  miles.  Whatever 
feelings  of  rancour  the  English  had  previously  en- 
tertuned  for  the  Scots,  whether  on  the  abstract 
score  of  their  religious  differences,  or  on  the  more 
immediate  and  exciting  account  of  the  taunts  with 
.  which  the  Scots  had  treated  them  in  their  late 
day  of  distress,^^  were  now  amply  revenged  upon 
the  unhappy  soldiers  of  the  Covenant ;  three  thou- 
sand of  whom,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  were 
soon  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  harvest  fields  in 
the  direction  of  Edinburgh,  while  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand wounded  and  dejected  wretches  remained 
prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle.  An  extraordinary 
degree  of  virulence  seems,  indeed,  to  have  charac- 
teiised  this  terrible  chase.  In  the  words  of  Cla- 
rendon^ <<  no  quarter  was  given  till  the  pursuers 
were  weary  of  killing."  Peculiar  severity  was  ex- 
ercised upon  the  clergymen  who  composed  so  pro- 
minent a  body  in  the  Scottish  army.  Many  of 
them  were  cut  down  while  in  the  very  act  of 
bawling  out  assurances  of  victory  to  their  soldiers ; 
others  were  designedly  slashed  by  the  Sectarian 
dragoows  m  \W  fa.ee>  with  the  view  of  disfiguring 
them. 
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The  people  resident  on  the  tract  of  country 
cfver  which  the  chase  extended,  have  many  tradi* 
tionary  anecdotes,  to  show  the  persevering  ran« 
conr  with  which  the  English  dragoons  pursued  their 
bloody  work.  One  of  them  is  of  so  striking  and 
affecting  a  nature,  as  to  he  perhaps  worthy  of  re* 
lation.  The  Laird  of  Lawhouses,  a  small  estate 
about  seven  miles  westward  from  Dunbar,  was  at 
the  battle,  perhaps  as  much  from  affection  to  the 
royal  cause  as  tothatof  the  Covenant.  Hefledacross 
the  Tyne,  towards  his  own  house,  and  he  had  just 
reached  that  place,  which  he  calculated  would 
be  one  of  refuge^  and  was  on  the  point  of  enter* 
ing  its  open  door-way,  when  a  dragoon  who  had 
foUowed  hard  behind  him,  alighted  horn  hi^  horse» 
and,  steadying  his  carabine  sdong  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  which  is  still  pointed  out,  shot  the  un* 
fortunate  gentleman  dead  upon  his  own  threshold* 

Many  other  men  of  distinction  fell  on  this 
dreadful  day;  in  particular,  Winram,  Laird  of 
Libberton,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and 
a  gentleman  who  had  figured  more  or  less  promi* 
nently  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  last  twelve 
years ;  Sir  Robert  Scott,  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Kirkness,^''  and  Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles. 
Two  generations  of  the  ancient  family  of  Home 
of  Wedderburn  were  killed  together ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
both  the  Laird  and  the  Young  Lairdy  (his  son,) 
one  of  whom  was  a  colonel  and  the  other  a  lieu« 
tenant-colonel.  There  were  in  all  eight  colonels 
killed,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  colonels  present. 

Among  the  ten  thousand  prisoners  taken  by 
Cromwell,  were  twelve  lieutenant-colonels,  six 
nmjors,  thirty- seven  captains,  seventy-five  lieute* 
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mints,  seventeen  cornets,  two  qnartei^maBteiii,  t 
hundred  and  ten  ensigns,  and  fifteen  sei^ants.  Ht 
also  took  two  hundred  btands  of  colours,  and  tfair» 
ty-two  pieces  of  ordnance,  together  with  all  tbor 
anna,  ammunition,  tents,  and  baggage.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  enormous  loss  of  the  Scottish  army, 
Cromwell  had  only  about  thirty  men  killed. 

The  first  of  Cromweirs  actions  after  the  battle, 
was  to  call  his  men  together  on  the  field,  and 
return  public  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  so  glo- 
rious an  instance  of  his  favour.  His  next  care 
was  to  provide  for  the  rdief  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  Not  only  did  he 
set  all  his  surgeons  to  work  upon  the  former,  but 
he  permitted  their  relations  to  come  to  the  field, 
with  carts,  and  transport  them  away  to  their  own 
homes.  Being  encumbered  with  the  number  of 
his  prisoners,  he  sent  a  thousand  of  such  as  were 
wounded,  in  a  compliment,  to  the  Countess  of 
Winton,  to  be  disposed  of  as  she.migbt  think  pro- 
per ;  and  he  released  four  thousand  more,  chiefly 
old  men  and  boys,  upon  their  parole.  The  rest 
he  sent  under  a  guard  into  England ;  whither 
*  they  went,  says  Whitelocke,  "  cursing  their  king 
and  clergy  for  ensnaiing  them  in  misery."  A  great 
portion  of  these  unhappy  persons  afterwards  fell 
victims  to  a  disease  which  attacked  them  at  Dur- 
ham, in  consequence  of  eating  too  freely  of  raw 
cabbage.  The  rest  were  sold  by  the  English  par- 
liament, as  slaves,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes. 

Cromwell  spent  the  next  day  at  Dunbar,  in 
writing  letters  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
his  own  relations,^^  regarding  his  victory.  The 
parliament  was  so  much  overjoyed  at  the  intelli- 
gence, as  to  T^jtvxTu  him  a  public  vote  of  thanks, 
and  to  ordex  \\\^\.  ^\  \N>ft  t^w«^  W  had  taken 
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t  be  hung  up  beside  tbose  taken  two  years 
5  at  Preston,  in  Westminster  Ha]l.  They 
)rdered  medals,  with  suitable  devices,  to  be 
rated  among  the  common  soldiers^  in  token 
lir  approbation  and  gratitude. 
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CONCLUSION. 
-*'  OtIeYOus  has  the  expiation  beeo." 


Home, 


The  wreck  of  the  Scottish  army,  vbich,  ss 
might  be  supposed^  chiefly  consisted  of  horse,  fell 
hack  upon  Stirlii^,  without  attempting  to  defend 
Edinburgh,  which  Cromwell  therefore  obtained 
possession  of,  without  striking  another  blow.  Mil** 
ton,  in  a  panegyric  which  he  wrote  upon  the  re« 
publican  general,  says,  that  the  lame  of  his  yictory 
at  Dunbar,  did  more  for  him  than  the  victory  it- 
self, as  thunder  is  attended  with  more  fktal  effect, 
in  the  terror  which  it  produces,  than  what  is  even 
experienced  from  the  vivid  and  immediate  light- 
ning.^    A  week,  indeed,  had   not  elapsed  after 
"  the  Tyesday's  chase" — ^for  so  the  battle  was  call- 
ed by  the   Scots — before  he  had  made   himself 
master  of  all  that  valuable  part  of  Scotland  which 
lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Falkirk^  including 
Leith  and  the  capital,  and  only  excepting  Edin* 
burgh  castle. 

Severe,  however,  as  the  blow  might  be  consider* 
ed  to  the  country,  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
umveTS«\\aa\cftX.m Scotland.  The  destroyed  army 
had  coT\aiQXeOL^\mo^x^^OM&\^^N  ^V'^^TN^^^  Uces- 


I 
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terians,  wlio  proposed  to  admit  Charles  to  his 
irernmeBt  with  the  heavy  restrictioBs^  civil  and 
^lesiastical,  which  have  been  described.  By  their 
itmction,  so  long  as  the  Engagers  and  loyalists 
naiued,  Charles  was  rather  reliered  from  thral- 
tn  than  deprived  of  support.  Accordingly,  both 
and  the  loyalists  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  afiair. 
ey  rightly  anticipated,  that,  to  defend  the  coun- 
from  Cromwell,  and  to  push  the  Royal  and  the 
yenant  interests,  recourse  roust  be  had  to  them. 
'  that  means,  he  and  his  friends  would  naturally 
;ome  possessed  of  the  chief  power  of  the  country  ; 
d,  in  the  event  of  a  triumph  over  Cromwell, 
luld  be  able  to  mould  the  proposed  reformation 
the  British  monarchy  to  their  own  wilL 
Cromwell  would  have  pushed  his  conquest  to 
fling,  and  expelled  the  members  of  government 
ID  resided  there ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
ather^  and  by  the  strength  of  their  position.  He 
i  to  content  himself,  during  what  Remained  of 
)  season,  with  laying  siege  to  Edinburgh  castle^ 
ire,  a  most  amusing  afiieur  took  place.  The  mini- 
rs  of  the  district  had,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
:en  refuge  in  this  castle.  CromweD,  with  a  ge- 
rous  and  liberal  wish  to  provide  for  the  instmc* 
Q  of  the  people,  sent  up  a  simple  note  to  the 
»vemor,  engaging  to  protect  his  clerical  guests, 
ivided  that  they  would  come  out  and  resuine 
jir  ordinary  duties.  They  returned  a  wordy 
iwer,  through  the  Governor,  professing  a  non- 
lance  upon  his  promise,  and  farther  treating  him 
1  his  religious  party  with  much  abusive  lan- 
eige.  Cromwell  received  this  letter  with  all  the 
:prise  which  men  generally  feel,  when  an  in- 
ided  act  of  kindness  is  anticipated  by  a  rude  re- 
al.    It  was  the  policy,  howevex,  o^  Vsva  ^«MfiGw- 
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toenta»  tnd  it  man  to  have  been  conrist^  iridi 
his  own  «iibei»  to  endesroinr  by  all  fmm 
maant  to  ooncQiale  and  rednee  the  nnraawni 
eUe  spirit  iridch  hsd  now  sot  into  the  SeofeMi 
Presbyterisos ;  snd  he  though  pvoperp  in  aroply 
at  araater  lengthy  which  he  wrote  with  lam  em 
hand,  to  vgoe  the  pomt  with  them,  and  ram  Ui 
praftr.  A  eontrorany  then  took  phes  betweei 
the  two  partiei^  which  scarcely  any  pvioa  now 
Untm  eoald  read  withoot  a  feeung  .of  ailwBiliwi 
for  ue  fiur  and  stnight-ibrward  good  sesfiB  st 
CronwdU  and  of  pity  liar  the  mean  and  rwialiai 
argwnents  of  Us  adfenaries.  Bat  the  mokiif 
maricaiblejpoint  about  the  whole  affiur,  wasflii^ 
tempt  which  each  party  made  to  confincetliiiifcn 
Ibat  If  arai  "  f h  i  finwiiDil  nf  f hn  T  niT  \U}  tjjgjl 
of  modem  timea.    Cromwell,  with  a  spirit  aC'^Jii 

licioQs  waggery,  aaked  them  whether  tM  Lord  M 
not  declared  apunst  tbem,  by  the  isooe  adiidiin 

had  seen  fit  to  give  to  the  bite  battle.  Theyannnr* 

ed  by  pretendmg  that  that  was  only  a  trial  of  their 

faith  :  the  Lord,  they  said,  had  thoaght  proper  ti 

hide  his  face  from  the  sons  of  Jacob  for  a  tine* 

Cromwelly  however,  reminded  them  of  some  ex* 

pressions  tbey  had  used  before  the  battle,  by  wVoch 

It  appeared,  that  they  were  prepared  to  conuder  a 

victory  on  their  part,  as  an  unequivocal  indication 

of  Almighty  favour ;  and  he  demanded,  with  greit 

reason,  that  they  should  now  esteem  their  defeat 

as  a  proof  of  the  reverse.    A  regular  appeal  had 

been  made  by  the  two  contending  parties  to  the 

Almighty,  for  the  purpose  of  di»coveriiig' which  be 

was  inclined  to  approve  ;  and  he,  by  granting  vio* 

tory  to  the  Independents,  had   fairly  given  tbi 

world  to  understand,  that  they  were  henceforth 

his  chosen  people. 
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To  say  tbe  trath,  these  unhappy  enthusiasts 
were  wonderfully  puzzled  to  account  for  their  late 
misfortune.  Some  of  them,  in  their  pulpits,  did  not 
scruple  to  inform  the  diidnity  whom  they  thought 
they  worshipped,  that  it  was  little  to  them  to  lose 
their  lives  and  estates ;  but  they  really  could  not 
conceive  how  he  permitted  himself  to  lose  so  mucky 
by  the  destruction  of"  his  elect  and  chosen  flock.''^ 
At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  beating  about  for 
reasons,  they  found  an  excellent  one  in  the  sins  of 
the  king ;  and  him,  of  course,  they  immediately 
made  a  scape-goat,  for  the  vindication  of  his  whole 
people.  At  a  fast  which  they  held  throughout 
^ose  parts  of  the  kingdom  still  in  their  power, 
diey  unscrupulously  ascribed  their  defeat  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Deity,  at  their  complying  with 
tme  who,  in  addition  to  hb  other  sins,  and  those 
of  his  relations,  dead  and  alive,  had  been  led  into 
the  Covenanted  work,  not  by  real  good-will  or 
godliness,  but  by  mere  lust  for  an  earthly  crown. 
One  of  the  most  infuriate  of  the  sect — Mr  Guthry 
of  Stirling — openly  asserted  from  the  pulpit,  that, 
^  even  although  the  king's  own  heart  were  as  up- 
right as  that  of  King  David,  God  would  no  more 
pai^on  the  sins  of  his  father's  house  for  his  sake, 
than  he  did  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Judahj  on  ac- 
count of  the  goodness  of  the  holy  Josiah."  It  is, 
indeed,  insinuated  by  an  English  gentleman  who 
attended  the  court  at  this  period,^  that^  if  these 
men  had  now  got  their  will,  they  would  willingly 
have  surrendered  the  king  to  Cromwell,  as  "  the 
cursed  thing  that  troubled  the  peace  of  Israel."  It 
is  at  least  a  certain  fact,  that  the  party  now  began  to 
have  aleaning  towards  ttie  invader ;  finding,  it  would 
appear,  greater  affinity  in  his  political  and  religious 
views  to  their  own,  than  they  io\iBA\si^w&''«i^^ 
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the  king  was  beginniDg  to  manifest.  Whca  the 
question  was  agitated  in  the  Committee  of  Estates 
at  Stirling,  whether  the  Royalists  should  now  be 
admitted  to  the  army,  Sir  John  Chiesly,  an  ea- 
thusiast  of  the  deepest  dye,  started  from  his  seat, 
clapped  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and,  protestiag 
that  he  would  rather  join  with  Cromwell  thaa 
with  them,  left  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indigw 
nation. 

It  was  now,  however,  seen  hy  the  sensible  part 
of  the  nation,  that  the  country  could  be  no  loii^ 
defended  upon  the  narrow  principles  of  these  mip 
worldly  zealots.  There  was  also  reason  to  appre- 
hend that,  if  the  malignants  were  not  presently  ad- 
mitted, they  would  seize  the  power  which  the  ri- 
gid party  withheld.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  army  at  Dunbar,  the  malignants  had  become 
decidedly  the  strongest  party  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
it  almost  appeared  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  go- 
vern men  t,  they  only  required  to  make  a  motion  to- 
wards its  seat  and  its  symbols. 

Charles  precipitated  the  conclusion  by  a  singular 
personal  enterprise,  which  is  known  in  Scottish 
history  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  Start."  In  conse* 
quence  of  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  north- 
em  cavaliers,  he  left  Perth  on  the  4th  of  October, 
without  a  single  attendant,  and  riding  with  great 
speed,  reached  an  appointed  place  of  rendezvons 
in  the  braes  of  Angus,  early  next  day.  There  he 
was  disappointed  to  find  that,  owing  to  a  mistake 
as  to  the  day,  none  of  his  friends  were  assembled. 
He  spent  the  night  in  a  wretched  hut,'«ttended  by 
only  a  few  Highlanders,  and  next  morning  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  troop  of  the  Covenanting  horse,  the 
leader  of  w\i\cYi  ^^\6x.^^  Vvvm  to  return.  He  con- 
sented to  do  so,asA\^«\v^^^^x'^^x^^\i\!bftac- 
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cond  evening  after  he  had  left  it.  The  insurrec* 
tion  contemplated  by  the  loyalists  was  thus  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  Presbyterians  were,  nevertheless) 
inipressed  with  so  strong  a  notion  of  their,  danger^ 
that  they  saw  fit,  at  once  to  admit  him  to  l£eir 
ermndls,  and  the  cavaliers  into  their  army ;  only 
reqniring  a  subscription  of  the  Covenant  as  a  qna-^ 
lification.  For  the  same  reason,  they  caused  him 
to  be  crowned  at  Scone,  January  1,  1651 ;  before 
which  period,  Cromwell  had  succeeded  in  reducing 
Edinburgh  castle* 

-  'This  revolution,  so  favourable  to  the  lung,  was 
achieTed  by  what  would  now  be  called  a  roode- 
vate  party  of  the  church,  and  was  bitterly,  though 
inefiectually,  opposed  by  one  of  a  more  infuriate 
diaracter.  The  former  party,  on  account  of  their 
having,  in  technical  language,  resolved  upon  the 
measure,  were  termed  Resolutioners  ;  .the  latter, 
from  their  protesting  against  it,  were  called  Pro^ 
testers  ;  and  these  two  names,  for  many  years,  dis- 
tinguished the  opposite  religious  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  The  protesters  fairly  seceded  from  any 
concern  in  public  affairs.  They  endeavoured  ta 
erect  themselves  into  a  distmct  army,  under  Stra- 
diBD,  the  officer  who  overthrew  Montrose ;  and 
lor  GKHue  time  they  paraded  through  the  south- 
west province  of  the  country,  professing  to  acknow- 
ledge no  interests  but  those  of  Christ  and  the  na- 
tion. At  length,  having  imprudently  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  Cromwell's  dragoons,  at  Hamilton,  they 
were  worsted  to  such  a  d^pree,  as  never  again  to 
make  an  ap^tearance  on  the  field.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, and  might  almost  be  held  as  justifying 
Cromwell's  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of  Provi-i 
dence,  that  this  party  were  almost  the  only  suffer- 
ers by  the  war  which  they  l\iem«^'^^\adL^^'^!^^ 
VOL*  iL  2  b  ^ 
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bated  bo  materiallyy  by  tbeir  fantastic  enthoMami, 
to  bring  into  the  country.  It  is  remarked  byt 
contemporary  historian,  that,  *<  at  Mosselbingb, 
Donbar,  and  Hamilton,  the  honest  men,  some  how 
or  other,  got  all  the  saddest  blows.*'^ 

During  the  winter,  the  two  armies  lay  inactive^ 
Cromwell  at  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  and  the 
king  at  Stirling.  There  was  still  an  external  re- 
Terence  for  the  Covenant  maintained  in  the  royal 
camp.  Yet  the  sentiment  of  malignancy  seems  to 
have  been  also  very  predominant.  Whitelocke,  for 
instance,  gravely  records,  as  a  proof  of  the  ram* 
pancy  of  a  cavalier  spirit,  that  one  of  the  Scottiak 
colonels  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  their  colours,  instead  of  the 
watch-words  they  had  hitherto  borne,  would  be 
adorned  with  the  inscription,  more  suitable  to  his 
views  in  taking  up  arms,  **  For  tobacco,  strong  wa- 
ters, and r* 

•  No  active  proceedings  took  place  till  the  sum- 
mer was  considerably  advanced.  At  length,  after 
Cromwell  had  used  every  means  to  tempt  the  Scot* 
tish  army  from  its  entrenchments  at  the  ToTwo€>d, 
he  resolved  upon  the  strange  expedient  of  crossing 
over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  and  falling  between 
Charles  and  the  country  from  which  he  drew  his 
supplies.  To  meet  a  body  of  about  four  thousand, 
which  he  threw  into  Fife,  the  Scots  dispatched  a 
rather  superior  force,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  John 
Brown ;  and  a  collision  took  place  at  Inverkeithing, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  where  the  Eng- 
lish had  landed.  The  Scots,  for  a  long  tkne,  fought 
with  great  resolution ;  the  Highland  portion  of  their 
party  displaying,  what  might  be  considered,  an 
extraoT^imax^  ^^^^^  qS.  cxras^i^e  eveo  for  them. 
Yet  aU  was  xHQaN«^\ft%  ^i^gs^s&x  ^^  ^^>%m^  ^sfiide> 
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plined  valour  of  the  republican  soldiers.  Two  thoa* 
sand  of  the  Scots  were  killed ;  six  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  including  their  commander ;  and,  amidst 
the  spoils  of  the  field,  were  about  sixty  stands  of 
colours.  CromwelFs  party  immediately  posted  on 
to  Perth,  which  surrendered  to  them  upon  sum^ 
mons ;  and  thus  he  had  by  one  blow  destroyed  the 
yalue  of.  the  king's  position  at  the  Torwood. 

Charles,  however,  took  at  this  juncture  a  step 
gtill  more  bold  and  decisive  than  his  opponent's,  and 
^hich  seemed,  at  first  sight,  calculated,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  neutralize  his  success.  Leaving  him 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  at  Perth,  the  young 
king  raised  the  Scottish  army  from  its  position,  and 
^  it  forward  into  England,  which  was  now>  by 
reason  of  Cromwell's  absence,  quite  unprotected^ 
Cromwell  only  learned  what  had  taken  place  a  day< 
after  the  army  had  proceeded  on  its  enterprise. 
He  immediately  dispatched  a  message  to  quiet  ^e. 
alarms  of  his  own  parliament,  then  sent  off  Lam* 
bert  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  harass  the  rear 
pf  the  Scottish  army ;  and,  lastly,  followed  him- 
self, with  all  the  strength  he  could  muster,  except 
a  small  body  which  he  left  with  General  Monk,  to 
keep  the  country  quiet  behind  him.  Charles,  who 
was  now  generalissimo  of  the  army,  with  the  Duke 
pf  Hamilton  and  David  Leslie  under  him,  march- 
ed on,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  endeavquring 
everywhere  to  rouse  the  English  cavaliers  and  Pres« 
byterians. 

The  eye^  of  all  men  were  turned  with  unusual 
interest  upon  this  expedition,  the  result  of  which 
was  for  some  time  very  uncertain.  Never,  at  any 
former  period  of  the  war,  had  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  been  so  near  a  consummation;  neyer 
had  the  republicans  been  so  much  u\  fsn^Y  X^Sx 
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proved,  after  M,  that  the  loyalists  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  consistent  or  united  in  spirit  to  achieve 
their  purpose.  As  they  inarched  through  Eng- 
land, the  Scots  deserted  in  great  nambers  to  re- 
gain their  native  country,  while  the  English  were 
everywhere  prevented  from  joining  by  the  vigo- 
tons  measures  adopted  by  the  parliament.  After 
a  march  of  aboat  a  fortnight,  they  were  obliged  to 
bah  for  refreshment  at  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and 
Cromwell  thus  got  time  to  overtake  them.  With 
an  army  of  fiflieen  thousand  men,  the  repubHcan 
^neral  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  foil  upon  the 
Scots,  who  were  now  diminished  from  eighteen  to 
eleven  thousand.  It  was  the  third  of  Septein* 
ber,  the  aniiiversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar ;  and 
Cromwell,  to  inspirit  his  men,  had  given  out  the 
dame  word,  and  the  same  signal,  as  on  that  auspi- 
cious occasion.  For  some  time  the  royal  army 
defended  their  entrenchments  with  great  spirit  and 
fortitude.  Cromwell,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, had  never  found  so  vigorous  a  resistance ; 
but  the  multitude  of  the  assailants,  which  enabled 
them  to  attack  the  town  on  more  points  than  one, 
proved  in  the  end  irresistible.  The  Scottish  horse 
eventually  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder,  carrying 
the  king  along  with  them ;  and  the  foot  had  then 
only  the  alternative  of  surrendering  or  being  cut 
down.  Two  thousand  of  the  vanquished  army 
were  slain,  six  thousand  taken,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  valuable  stores  and  baggage  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Cromwell.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  monally  wounded ;  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  many  other  noblemen,  were  among  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  very  few  of  even  the  common  soldiery 
returned  to  X^W  ^Ja^  XajS^fc  \w  their  own  country. 
Charles  Vim^^Xi,  ^\««  ^^  ^T«si  ^\  ^^^sqn:ss!i^^  <Mid 
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e0Ct|iM  which  <Hily  find  a  parallel  in  those  ezpe- 
rienced  by  his  grand-nephew  in  1746,  fbrtonately 
got  safe  over  to  Holland. 

Cromweliy  haying  thus  successively  destroyed 
ibe  military  power  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
Scotland  was  divided,  found  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  the  country  under  the  obedience 
of  the  English  parliament.  His  delegate.  Monk, 
experienced  not  the  least  resistance  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Lowland  district,  except  at  Dun* 
dee,  which  held  out  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  of 
))etng.  relieved.  This  town  being  taken  afZer  a 
short  siege,  Monk,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Cromwell,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  other 
towns,  put  the  garrison  and  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  was  only  in  the 
Highlands  that  he  found  any  considerable  resist^ 
ance.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  refused 
to  accompany  Charles  in  his  invasion  of  England, 
held  out  a  bold  front  at  Inverary,  where  he  had 
assembled  not  only  his  own  clansmen,  but  also 
aome  political  and  religious  allies.  Upon  different 
views,  the  most  of  the  other  Highland  ohiefii  re* 
fused  to  yield  to  the  English.  Nor  did  it  seem 
probable,  when  the  nature  of  their  country  was 
considered,  that  they  would  be  easily  suppressed. 
Argyle,  however,  was  at  length  surprised  at  Inve- 
rary. Some  of  the  northern  loyalists  at  the  same 
time  capitulated,  and  others  permitted  themselves 
to  be  overawed.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fiEu^t, 
that  many  of  both  the  cavalier  and  presbyterian 
parties  in  Scotland  yielded  to  Cromwell  with  a 
kind  of  good- will,  arising  from  the  notion,  that  by 
doing  so  they  were  helping  to  distress  each  other. 

Scotland  then  became  a  mere  province  of  Eng" 
land.    The  partiameat  mocked  it  iot  mtn.^  ^mca. 

2b2 
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with  proposals  for  a  federal  union,  and  eren  af- 
fected to  receiye.  commissioners  from  its  counties 
and  boigfasy  to  sit  with. themselves  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  used 
as  a  conquered  country.  It  was  provided  with 
judges  from  England,  for  the  management  of  its 
courts  of  justice.  Fortunately,  the  liberal  views 
of  the  Independents  as  to  reUgious  matters  per* 
mitted  them  to  tolerate  the  church-government 
and  code  of  fiiitb,  to  which  the  Scots  were  so 
urarmly  attached.  It  was  only  seen  fit  to  deprive 
the  Church  of  all  that  exorbitant  external  power, 
which  it  .had  of  late' years  arrogated  to  itself. 

ThesQ  measures,  hard  as  they  appear,  were  not 
merely,  dictated  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Crom- 
well to  rule  over  Scotland.  It  would  seem  that 
there .  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  them.  The 
diiferent  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided, 
were  now  so  virulent  against  each  other,  and  were 
so  nearly  balanced  in  point  of  power,  that,  if  left 
to  govern  themselves,  they  would  have  been  im- 
mediately precipitated  into  an  intestine  war,  fatal 
to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  England.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  per* 
vaded  the  people,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  tlie 
firRt  session  of  the  English  judges,  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  cases  were  laid  before  them,  chiefly 
arising  out  of  private  quarrels.  Some  of  these  cases 
referred  to  facts  which  had  taken  place  twenty 
years  before,  and  for  which  there  was  no  better 
proof  tlmn  a  forced  confession  before  the  Kirk  I 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  cases  were 
for  witchcraft.  Sixty  persons  were  accused  of  that 
imaginary  crime  in  one  day.  The  judges  found  so 
much  maWce  m  iW  clkar^es,  and  so  little  proof  to 
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terwardsy  however,  the  people  themselvesy  thus 
disappointed  of  vengeance  in  a  legal  way,  sabject- 
ed  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  resentment  to 
the  most  inhuman  torments,  insomuch  as  to  pro* 
dace  death  in  several  cases.^  ,       . 

There  was  precisely  the  same  necessity  for  ta- 
king the,  management  of  religion  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  The  resolutioners  and  protesters 
«-— in  other  words,  those  who  were  fierce  for  mode* 
ration,  and  those  who  were  fierce  for  extravagance 
rr-were  now  so  violently  inflamed  against  each 
other,  as  to  be  a  perfect  scandal  to  the  very  name 
of  religion.  It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  per- 
feotly.  true,  that  they  now  scarcely  ever  met  with- 
out ending  their  controversy  by  an  appeal  to  fists. 
The  people  themselves,  whom  they  had  so  long 
wrought  upon,  began  at  length  to  become  disgust- 
ed^ith  their  violence.  In  June  1652,  on  their 
attempting  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Dalkeith,  <<  tho 
women  of  the  town,"  says  the  contemporary  his^ 
torian  last  quoted,  rose  tamultuously,  and  caused 
them  to  dissolve.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  Synod  of  Perth,  having  met  at  that  ancient 
city,  to  take  the  people  to  task  for  some  symptoms 
of  a  similar  feeling,  <<  the  wives*'  came  up  to  the 
churchy  bearing  good,  clubs  in  their  hands ;  when,  a 
clergyman  being  sent  out  to  threaten  them  with 
excommunication  if  they  did  not  disperse,  they 
seized  and  beat  him  most  unmercifidly.  They 
then  entered  the  churd),  proceeded  to  administer 
the  same  chastisement  to  his  brethren ;  and  final- 
ly, they  put  the  whole  Synod  to  rout.  So  terri-4 
fied  were  the  ministers  by  this  afiray,  that  one  of 
them,  meeting  a  soldier  a  little  way  out  of  town>- 
fell  down  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  implored,. 
hifl  merey,  every  person  appeaniig>\o  Vi\a  vSsv^gciX^. 
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ed  imagination,  an  enemy  prepared  to  destroy  Mn. 
The  rest  of  the  members,  when  they  had  got  to  a 
aafe  distance,  tamed  round,  and  pronounced  tlie 
town,  and  especially  its  women»  accursed  unto  all 
time.  In  1637,  the  same  gentlemen  had  declared 
the  female  sex  above  all  praise  for  their  activity  in 
stoning  and  mobbing  the  episcopal  clergy ;  but  they 
now  found  that  a  bad  weapon,  ill  employed,  may 
sometimes  do  more  harm  to  him  who  uses  it,  than 
to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed* 

At  length,  Cromwell  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  disgraceful  scenes  by  utterly  depriving  the 
dergy  of  all  conventional  power.  In  July  1658^ 
the  very  month  when  he  dissolved  the  English 
Parliament,  he  also  dissolved  the  Scottish  General 
Assembly.  There  was  something  extremely  me- 
lancholy in  this  afibir;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  only  consider  it  ridi* 
culous.  The  assembly  met  at  Edinburgh;  and) 
after  two  sermons  by  Dickson  and  Donglas,  pro- 
ceeded to  its  usual  place  of  session.  Scarcely  had 
it  commenced  business,  when  Lieutenant-colonel 
Cottrel  beset  the  house  with  a  company  of  h(Hise 
and  another  of  foot,  and,  entering  in  person,  de* 
manded  to  know  if  this  assemblage  was  authorized 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  England*  Being  an« 
swered  in  the  negative,  he  asked  if  it  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  Scotland.  This  also  being  answered  in 
the  ne^tive,  he  asked  if  it  was  permitted  by  the 
English  commissioners  for  the  execution  of  justice 
in  Scotland.  The  moderator  then  informed  the 
intrudsr  that  this  was  an  ecclesiastical  body,  com- 
missioned by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
Jesus  C\\rat.)  «SkdLXfv&^\>vQi^fQr  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  \tt»  Ssv\«w»\.  aiv  ^tR^«  ^^^'<K^>V«!s^«ver, 
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who  WB8  but  ill  able  to  appreciate  a  commission  of 
vo.spiritaal  a  nature,  immediately  mounted  a 
bench,  and  proclaimed  all  judicatories  unlawful 
which  had  not  authority  from  the  parliament  of 
England.  They  sat  still ;  thunderstruck  at  what 
i^peared  so  impious  an  insult  of  their  sacred  di- 
ploma. But  Cottrel  soon  roused  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  real  situation,  by  telling  them,  that,  if  they 
did  not  immediately  depart  of  their  own  accord,  he 
would  order  bis  soldiers  to  drag  them  out  of  the 
room.  When  they,. accordingly,  left  the  house,  he 
surrounded  them  with  his  troops,  and  led  them 
along  the  streets  of  the  city,  towards  the  West 
Port,  or  gate,  a  spectacle  of  pity  to  the  whole  pa* 
pulation.  Having  conducted  them  about  a  mile 
out  of  town,  he  caused  them  to  gather  into  a  circle 
around  him,  and,  having  environed  them  with  his 
horse,  addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  probably 
expressed  the  precise  wishes  of  Cromwell  regard- 
ing them.  He  blamed  them  for  their  audacity  in 
meeting,  as  they  had  done,  to  disturb,  with  their 
dissensions,  a  country  already  too!much'divided  by 
other  matters  of  dispute.  He  told  them  to  depart 
from  Edinburgh,  before  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, under  pain  of  imprisonment.  And  he  forbade 
them  ever  again  to  meet  in  a  number  exceeding 
three,  if  they  wished  to  escape  the  same  penalty. 
Thus  did  two  companies  of  soldiers,  at  last  break 
up  a  body,  for  whose  interests  three  kingdoms 
had  been  agitated  for  sixteen  years  with  unceasing 
war,  and  which  had,  at  various  periods  throughout 
that  space  of  time,  seemed  nearly  the  most  influen- 
tial judicatory  in  the  whole  empire. 

Henceforth,  and  ever  till  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Scotland  remained  in 
the  tranquil  condition  of  an  appanBi|^<^  to  ^\i^'ttxA> 


Tbe  cvHUIfy  wmi  never  in  a  more  pn 
poMcAiI,  or  man  happy  condition 
thcM  feir  years  of  bondage.  Its 
naniActnres  were  improved  by  tb 
dicTy ;  ita  wealth  was  increased  by 
(about  L.  110,000  annually)  whit 
from  England  to  pay  the  army ;  a: 
fbond  ■  degree  of  humane  justice 
judges,  and  even  in  the  militAry 
which  tbey  had  never  experienced  u 
mer  feudal  masten,  or  under  tl 
priesthood.  It  almoat  appeared  fr 
of  iU  histMy,  tiiat  Scotluid  bad  nei 
thing  to  render  it  a  happy  country, 
ment  soificiently  atreng  to  reprea 
and  political  bctions  by  which  il 
other  wevds,  it  only  required  to  be  ' 
power  of  injimDg  itself. 
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CHAP.  I.— BAY  AGE  OF  ARGYLE,  AND  BATTLE  OP 

IKVERLOCHT. 

1  Red  Book  of  Clanranald,  MS.  p.  28. 

s  Red  Bopk  of  Clanranald,  MS.  p.  29. 

^  Montrose  Redivivus,  52* 

^  Outfary,  on  the  contrary,  remarkB  that  no  human  blood, 
was  shed  ;  ^^  all  the  people,'*  he  satirically  adds,  '^  follow, 
ing  the  example  of  their  lord,  and  flying  al60.*'--Jlfe»toir/i 

174. 

^  Ijieutenant<^eneral  Baillie's  NarratiTe}  Principal  Bail<^ 
lie's  Letters,  ii.  255. 

During  his  residence  at  Killcummin  (now  Fort^u. 
gustas,)  Montrose  drew  up  a  Bond  of  Association  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  royal  cause,  to  which  all  his  principal  adhe* 
rents  attached  their  names,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards, 
It  was  a  counterpart  of  the  Covenant,  to  which  it  was  de* 
signed  as  an  antidote.  The  following  copy  of  the  originaL 
in  the  archives  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  is  derived 
more  immediately  ftom  the  copy  printed  in  the  '^  Histo« 
rical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  MacDonald,' 
Edinburgh,  1819  ;"  while  the  signatures  are  added  horn 
another  copy  in  the  possession  of  a  friend. 

'^  Ane  Band  of  unione  amongst  all  his  majesties  faiths 
fttl  subjects,  as  also  of  mutuall  assistance  and  defence. 

'^  MHiereas  his  sacred  majesty,  for  the  vindication  of 
his  own  honour  and  just  authority,  and  the  happiness  and 
recovery  of  his  thralled  and  oppressed  subjects,  has  been, 
from  all  reason  and  necessitie,  constrained  to  witA\v\sDst^l 
and  th$ir  miMerieSf  by  declaring  by  op«a  ^xofS^«BEA&slcw^^ 
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horrid  crimes  of  the  rebeUious  factkm  that  now  so  nigelh 
within  the  Idngdom,  to  be  most  wicked  and  tiaifeeroiu»  u 
they  axe  most  uDJost  and  unnataral,  wiOinff  and  lequiriDg 
all  hb  majesty's  faithful  sabjecta  'to  yiela  by  no  means 
their  obedience  thereto,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  join  them- 
■dfes  with  Prince  Maurice,  his  majesty's  n^hew,  and 
Captsin-Qenersl  ower  the  whole  kingdome,  or  James  liar- 
quis  of  Montrose,  his  majestie's  LieutennenUOenenll  of  the 
same,  and  to  use  all  their  best  and  most  vigoroua  opposition 
against  the  actors  and  instruments  of  sll  uese  abominaUe 
and  monstrous  crimes  :  Witt  ye  us,  thcrfbr,  under«sub- 
■cryuers,  out  of  the  deep  sense  of-  our  deutie  to  God,  oar 
co^denoes,  king,  and  native  country,yea  to  aU  laws  and 
jostiee  divine  and  humane,  by  these  pxesenta,  lo  bind  and 
obkige  oursdfs,  like  as  we  axe  by  Ood  and  nature  tyed,  with 
our  livis,  fortunes,  and  estates,  to  stand  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  authorities  of  our  sacnd  and  native  Oene- 
xall,  contrary  to  this  present  perverse  and  IdfiAnous  factione 
of  desperate  Rebdls,  now  in  rorce  against  him;  and  thai  we 
sliall,  upon  all  occasions,  according  as  we  are  required  by 
his  majesty,  or  any  having  his  power,  or  as  the  opportuni- 
ty  shall  offer,  be  ever  resdy  to  use  aU  our  best  and  most 
active  endeavours  for  that  effect ;  as  also  each  and  every 
one  of  us  do  faithfully  promise  mutuallie  to  assist  one  an* 
other  herein,  as  we  shall  be  desired,  or  the  occasion  require. 
All  which,  before  God  and  his  Angells,  we  most  sokmn- 
lie  and  upon  our  consciences  and  just  sense,  voluntarlie  and 
sincerelie  vowe  and  promeis  firmly  to  adhere  to  and  never 
to  swerve  fo>m^  as  we  would  be  reputed  famous  Men  and 
Christians,  and  expect  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  in  this 
life,  and  his  etemall  happiness  hereaf^.  In  witness  where- 
if,  we  have  subscryuit  thir  presents  at  Killivhcrme,  idc 
in  MS.)  the  penult  dayis  of  January,  the  year  of  God,  ane. 
thousand  sex  hundreth  and  fourtie-fy  ve  yein. 

•*  MOKTROSi: 

Airly 

fieaforth  (who  did  not  join  till  April  1646.) 

Grahame  (Lord,  eldest  son  of  Montrose,  and  who  died  in 
March  following  at  the  Bog  of  Gicht,  now  Gordon  Cat- 
tle.) 

Lo,  Gordon  (Lodovick  3d  son  of  the  Marqub  of  Hnntlf 

and  afteiw&td  1&»ec^\&«^ 
Thorn.  Ogilvy  C&ix  TYvotDaa,V^^^Vl\«^tlocby,  youiif 
er  8oa  of  the  fiaxVol  KSx^^*> 
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li.  McLean  of  Dowart  (Sir  Laachlan,  Baronet) 
J.  Macrronald  of  Eyellandtirrem,  (fiar  of  Moydart,  and 
*•   Ciaptoin  of  Clanronnald,  father  of  Donald  Moydartach.) 
£•  McDonald  apirand  of  Olengerry  (Epeas,  afterward, 

by  creation,  Lord  MacDonald  and  Anros.   lie  was  then 
-  grandson  of  Glengarrie.) 

Alexander  AlacDonnell  (Col  KitocVs  son,  and  majors 
.'  general  in  the  expedition.) 
Duncane  Steuart  fiar  of  Appin 
J.  Grant  of  Moyne 
I>6nald  Camroiaie  tutor  of  Lochid  (viz  of  Ewan,  after^ 

wards  Sir  Ewan.) 
V&U  Oordon  (Colonel,  sumamed  Caocfk) 
J.  Gordon  of  Knokespic 
Donald  Kobertson  tutor  of  Strowan 
JO.  M^Pheirsone  (Colonel  Donald,  killed  at  Aberdeen  in 

1645.) 
P.  Campbell  of  Edinample  (younger  brother  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Campbell  of  Glenurquhy,  on  active  partizan  on  the 

other  side.) 
p.  Greme 
JiAame  Drummond  (Sir,  of  Logiealmond,  younger  son  of 

Earl  of  Perth.) 
J.  Gram^,  (John,  O.  of  Balgowmn,  t)r  of  Duchray,  or.  of 

Craigie,  or  of  Catter,  or  of  Gartur  ;  all  of  whom  were  in 

Montrose's  army.    Graham  of  Gartur  was  Montrose'a 
'  Commissary.) 

James  Grant  of^^Freuquhy  (or  Laird  of  Grant) 
Robert  Gordone 
D.  Farcharson 
J.  Kynnard  of  Coulbyne 
Win.  Dow  of  OhrchardwaU 
J>onald  Maodonald  of  Ceij^iec  [Keppocb]  (commonly  call* 

ed  Donald  Glas  M^Ronnald.) 
A.  Gordon,  of  Fyvie  younger 
J.  Martine  of  Kempkaime 
M»  Gordone  (Sir  Robert  G.  of  GordonstouD  Baronet, 

younger  son  of  Earl  of  Sutherland,  did  not  declare  till 

1646.) 
p.  Gordonne  of  Khrkhill 
Johne  Innes  of  Leuthars 
T,  Mowat  of  Balquhal  (kiUed  at  Alfbrd,  Sod  July,  1645.) 

.      VOL.  II.  ~  ;    2  O    .  -      -  ^ 
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Murich  M'Lcane  off  Lodibuy 

R.  M*Glrlr  of  Mountdow  (Dnimdow.) 

F«  Hay  (Colonel  Frands,  brother,  as  would  fleem,  of  Wm. 

Hay  of  Dalgety,  who  also  was  engaged  in  the  royal 

cause.) 
J,  Robertson  fiar  of  Dowuie 
L.  MThersone 
O.  Innes  younger  of  Leuthars 
J.  Gordon  of  I^tterfurey 
Wm.  Gordon  of  Fey  vie 
Alexander  Dunbar  of  Keilboik  [Kilboyak.  ] 
J.  Abercromby 
W.  Innes  (GaptaiA  W»  Innes  of  the  Guards,  Sd  son  of 

Sir  Robert  Innes  of  that  ilk.) 
T.  M^Kenzie  of  Pluscardine  (Sir  Thomas,  brother  of  the 

Earl  of  Seaforth^  seems  not  to  have  joined  before  Apiil 

1646.) 
Hugh  Innes 

J.  Gordon  of  Cambarrow 
Patrick  McGregor  of  that  ilk  (sumamed  Caoeh.) 
William  Douglas  of  Glenbenrie  (Sir,  Baronet) 
Wm.  Chisholme  fiar  of  Cromlia,  (married  a  sister  of  Wili 

liam  9th  Earl  of  Glencaim,  now  on  the  opposite  side, 

but  who  entered  into  the  Engagement  1648,  and  led  a  foros 

for  Charles  II.  in  1653-4.) 
David  Murray  of  Golquhalyie 
J.  M.    •    •    •    •" 

6  John,  the  Lean  or  Poor. 

7  Now  Fort-Augustus. 

8  Memoirs  of  the  Sutherland  family,  522. 

9  Wishart's  Memoirs,  (edit.  1819,)  p.  112. 

10  Baillie*s  Letters,  ii.  93.  A  letter  from  the  committee 
of  parliament  which  accompanied  A^gyle,  was  read  in  the 
house,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  January,  stating  that 
*^  the  marques  had  gotten  a  fall  and  disjointit  his  shoulder, 
but  he  would  be  weill."— JSa/^ur*/  MemoriaU  of  StaUy 
Works^  iii.  266.  As  the  accident  must  thus  have  occurred 
k  few  days  .before  the  18th,  and  must  consequently  have  been 
at  least  three  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  (Februaiy 
2,)  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  more  truth  in  the  cava- 
lier report,  which  ascribed  the  strange  step  he  took  to  a  de« 
ure  of  escaping  the  dangers  of  battle,  than  in  the  plea  which 
his  fiienda  ox^VCvmai^  «&\.(iocward  at  the  time,  by  which  the 
ivhole  ^M  at\n\)\x\ft^\A\!CA\s»i^^^^  ^A%\N!^^:^\SL  actual  ooo" 
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flict.  How  strange  would  it  now  sound,  were  a  general  to 
plead  a  broken  or  even  a  lost  ann  as  a  reason  for  retiring 
from  the  head  of  his  troops ! 

11  His  lordship  tools  with  him  on  board  the  galky,  the 
Lairds  of  Niddry  and  Duncrub,  Archibald  Sydsierf,  ba^ie 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Mungo  Law,  minister  at  the  same 
place,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  parliament  at  £din« 
burgh  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition. 
.  12  Remembered  by  Highlttid  tradition  to  have  been  en- 
titled  the  •*  Du  Ludne,". 

13  Persons  specified  in  Parliamentary  Record,  under  date 
of  February  1 1, 1645,  as  forfaulted  ^  for  the  invasione  of  the 
northe." 

*'  James,  Erie  of  Montrose. 

Alex<^  M  ^Donald,  alias  Colkittodies  Sone» 

James,  erle  of  Airlie. 

gr*  Thomas,  and 

8r*  David,  Ogilvies,  his  Sones. 

J(fl^  Stewart  of  Auchannachen. 

Donnald  Glass  M^Ronnald  of  Keppoche. 

David  Graham  of  Gorthie. 

Patrik  Graham,  fiar  of  Inchbrakie. 

Johne  MK^oImie. 

Donald  Ro[ber]tsone,  tutor  of  Strowan. 

Alex'*  Ogilvie  of  Innerquharitie. 

John  Stewart  of  Shierglass.", 

14  Balfour*8  MemoriaUs,  iii.  272. 

15  Guthry's  Memoirs,  180. 

16  Tradition  is  here  c(mfirmed  by  historyM— See  Wishtfrt^s 
Memoirs,  Spalding*s  Troubles,  &c. 

17  The  reason  of  Robertson  having  called  himself  a  tinker 
seems  to  have  been,  that,  as  these  vagabonds,  though  a  dis- 
tinct  race  of  people,  practised  the  inferior  departments  of  the 
business  of  a  blacksmith,  that  waa  the  meanest  and  most 
modest  word  by  which  he  could  designate  his  profession. 
The  descendants  of  this  hero,  many  of  whom  Uve  in  the 
Highlands  of  Athole  and  Rannodi^  are  to  this  day  marked 
oiit  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  vast  population 
of  Robertsons  inhabiting  that  district,  by  the  additional 
name  or  epithet  of  ^^  N  gow  cbaird,"  taat  is,  the  family  of 
the  tinker  smith. 

18  To  this  list  of  prisoners,  which  is  derived  from  the 
•minute  and  generally  accurate  Spalding^  may  be  «dAsb&.^ 
.upon  ^09ui2iority4>f  the  Hed  Book  of  CWn«M&iV^v«^«3t^^ 
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pntlwin,  tlir  yoonf  Lilid  of  Candik,  aoA  Haelftt  i4i 
Pinsliij  Uob 

•  ■   ■  ■  • 

CHAP.  II— THX  BXTmxiiT  or  xinvDES«    -i 

.1 
^  lUmolnoftlie8alfaaE]iiidFamfly,fi82«     . 

"  8  Spalding,  iL  27S. 

<  '^  There  cmds  pavtlet  frae  the  fe^menti  at  Innow^ 
to  the  plaee  cf  Elchiee,  nhere  tfae^Iiaicd  of  Gmit  vit 
dwiDiiigy  add  plundnaed  the  laoieD,  aod  left  not  Iheliflki 
MMpeydL  jeweU,  aed  floldtinith  work,  wheneofahe  had  Hwtk 
Tbeiaaftar  they  nlinidBied  the  landa ,  of  CoKtown,  becwtft 
the  Goodman  followed  the  Lord  Gordon.  Thtf  ctf||e,lt 
£lgfai,  took  the.  L^id  of  Pltuwyuodino,  mofi  hy^^Ww 
LoMijne,  oat  of  that  atroog  hoaie  l>elonglng  to  Plnacndii^ 
had  them  to  InTeroeu,  and  kept  them  tfaoe,  aa  thef  vte 
had  come  in  to  Montioee.**— ^nAKIv*'  TrcmbiUyVLfi^ 

<  Laing  for  a  moment  diatorbe  the  amootfa  flow  ef-gs* 
neral  EpmlatUm^Jbf.  whi^  his  "  EUitocyn  .eoiiBiale^«o» 
maik  with  bitter  and  peeolsar  eaieatm  vpoa  diia  dwuk 
•tance ;  whidi,  however,  is  certainly  afkier  aU  a  hmmnW 
point  in  Montioae^s  liisiozy.  Was  it  to  have  been  caqpecC- 
ed  that  he  would  spaze  a  house,  merely  because  it  was  ton* 
porarily  inhabited  by  a  lady  ?  That  he  did  spare  it  on  that 
accouot,  even  for  a  composition,  was  certainly  a  stretdiff 
either  gallantry  or  merpy. '  To  say  the  least,  he  was  moR 
to  be  commended  for  what  he  did,  than  the  EUurl  of  Fiolatec 
was  for  leaying  his  wife  unprotected  in  so  exposed  a  tatoMf 
tion,  which  Spalding  informs  us  he  had  done  just  befiie 
Montrose's  approach.  In  the  estimation  of  an  uopiejoL^ 
ced  individual,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  tbe 
gallantry  of  Alontrosc,  and  the  unmanliness  of  F'nlster. 

6  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  by  the  way,  as  tending  to4he 
credit  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  that,  in  none  of  tbe  mi- 
nute chroniclers  of  this  period,  as  Spalding,  &c.,  are  ^ 
ever  mentioned  as  exciting  fear  in  the  country  people  fir 
either  their  lives  or  their  property.  There  are  innumer^ 
notices  o£  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  flying,  9i^ 
their  infirm  relatives  and  goods,  at  hearing  of  the  iqppRW^j 
of  1^  the  wild  Irish  ;**  but  never  once  is  there  any  such  it  i 
lusion  made  to  the  other  greax  component  part  of  H**/ 
trose'a  army.  It  would  almost  appear  that  our  vi^oanXt^f 
eers  condvxele^  tVv%tMelve8  throughout  this  campaign  fi'j 
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all  the  propAetftiad  difieretion,  which  cUsdngulshed  them 
so  much  as  soldiers  during  the  last  war. 

From  Spalding,  it  appears,  that  this  was  further  neces- 
sary, as  some  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  north  were  already 
drawing  to  a  head,  and  beginning  to  retaliate  the  outrages 
which  they  had  lately  suffered,  upon  the  lands  of  the  cava- 
iters.  Wishart  has  erroneously  ascribed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Gordons  to  voluntary  defection* 

8  Gothry,  183. 

9  In  a  report  whidb.  King  Charles  caused  to  be  drawn 
up  in  1639,  regarding  the  ferries  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Dundee  is  termed  '^  the  biggest  town  almost  in  Scodand." 
i — See  the'  paper  at  length  in  Burnetts  Memoirs  of  tlie 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  128. 

10  Montrose  Redivivus,  65. 

« 

CHAP.  III. — THE  BATTLES  OF  AULDEARN 
AND  ALFORB. 

1  *'*'  Montrose  and  Lord  Gordon  sat  in  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  Auldearn ;  others  say  they  sat  on  the  Castle- 
hill."— JlfiJ.  HUt,  Fraser  Family. 

2  History  of  the  Family  of  Fraser,  MS.  [Advocates* 
Library,  Jac.  v.  7*  29,]  p.  348. 

3  He  was  executed  on  the  road  betwixt  Inverness  and 
•Toam^na-heurich,  ^^  standing  on  his  feet,"  says  Spaldingf, 
*'  and  not  at  a  post"  The  diief  authorities  consulted  for 
this  account  of  ^e  battle  of  Auldearn,  are  ^e'Red  Book 
of  Clanranald,  the  Manusoript  History  of  the  Fraser  Fa- 
mily, Gordon's  History  of  the  House  of  Gordon,  Gordon's 
History  of  the  Family  of  Sutherhmd,  Spalding's  Troubles, 
Wishart*s  Meknoirs  of  Montrose,  and  Guthry's  Memoirs. 

*  Guthry*s  Memoirs,  186. 

5  History  of  England,  iv.  533. 

6  Spalding's  Troubles,  IL  299. 

7  History  of  the  Sutherland  Family,  626. 

8  Spalding,  ii.  301. 

9  Narrative,  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  266. 

10  Narrative,  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  266. 

11  He  complains  in  his  narrative,  that  the  meal,  in  whxdi 
consisted  his  only  provision,  was  all  done,  and  his  troopers 
had  not  had  food  for  eight-and-forty  hours. 

IS  Montrose  Redivivus,  73* 
1^  Red  Book  of  Clanranald,  4a. 

2  c« 
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i«  Wi8hart*s  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  8to,  146» 

15  Probably  the  old  technical  word  for  a  voUej. 

16  History  of  the  Sutherland  Family,  52& 

17  Baillie*8  Narrative,  ut  supra* 
.  18  Red  Book  of  Clanranald. 

19  The  writer  of  the  Statistical  Accomit  of  the  parish  of 
Alford  informs  us,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eeii« 
tury,  ^^  some  men,  in  casting  peats  near  the  Tillage,  dug 
up  the  body  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  ar- 
mour, who  had  been  drowned  either  in  the  pursuit  or  flight 
horn  the  engagement.*'  We  are  also  informed  by  thiswri* 
ter,  that  a  large  stone  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  country 
people  as  marking  the  place  wnere  Lord  Gordon  &^ 

SO  Hist.  Sutherland  Fimiily,  528.  : 

CHAP.  IV.— JIATTLE  OF  KILSTTH. 

1  Hurry  had  deserted  BaiUie  before  the  battle  of  Alford. 

S  Red  Book  of  Clanranald. 

3  BaiUie*s  Narrative,  P.  Baillie's  Letters,  iL  269.    ' 

^  The  following  camp  order,  written  by  Montrose  at 
Little  Dunkeld,  and  which  I  have  copied  from  the  origmal, 
by  favour  of  its  proprietor,  Mr  Stewart  of  Dalguise,  may 
serve  to  show  that,  instead  of  being  the  unsparing  tyrant 
he  is  generally  represented,  he  was  on  the  contrary  inspired 
with  an  anxious  wish  to  act  with  considerate  moderation  in 
matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  people; 

"  Orders  for  John  Robertson  oflwoer, 

'^  "Whereas  we  did  direct  ane  speedie  order  for  raising  of 
twa  hundred  cowes  furth  of  the  county  of  AthoU,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  camp  for  present  supplie  of  the  armie,  and 
to  the  effect  that  the  countrymen  may  bear  ane  equall  bmd- 
ing,  and  thai  they  may  be  proportionally  stented.  where- 
throw  everie  one  may  be  burdened  therewith  according  to 
his  abilitie :  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  command,  Siat, 
immediatelie  after  sicht  hereof,  you  lay  ane  proportionate 
stent  Q^  the  twa  hundred  cowes  upon  everie  one  within  the 
countrey,  according  to  his  quality  and  condition,  that  everie 
one  may  have  his  share  of  the  burding,  and  that  you  assure 
the  whole  countrymen  that  at  the  first  convenient  occasion 
they  shall  have  the  same  repaid  to  them  solemplie.  Given 
at  our  cami^e^  oX  Little  Dunkeld,  the  first  day  of  August, 
1(545.  "  Montrose." 

The  pTlt\CVptA>  TQ!WSJJ0«t^  ^^  ^MSkXw^-^  ^^n^'^^'KS^s^Qf 
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Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Lanark,  and  Tulliebaidine, 
and  the  Lords  Elcho,  Burleigh,  and  Balcarras. 

6  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  xv.  note^  159. 

7  Guthry*s  Memoirs,  191. 

8  Another  instance  of  this  strange  reverenco  for  church 
property  on  the  part  of  Montrose's  troops,  is.  mentioned  by 
Spaldiog  [voL  ii,  p.  300,]  as  occurring  at  Elgin,  after  the 
battle  of  Auldearn,  when  they  ''  plundered  the  Friary  of 
Elgin,  but  would  not  bum  it,  being  church  lands."  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  this  respect  was  applied  only  to' the 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  church,  and 
did  not  at  all  extend  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  divines, 
many  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  fiufieied  very  severely  du- 
ring this  dreadful  can^paign*  , 

9  Guthry,  191. 

10  General  Baillie*8  NarraUve,  BailUe's  Letters,  ii.  270, 
271. 

11  Nimmo*8  History  of  Stirlingshire,  2d  edition,  533.  . 
IS  Baillie*8  Narrative,  Baillie's  Letters,  iL  273. 

13  Red  Book  of  Clanranald^  49. 

14  Cartels  History  of  England,  iv.  538. 

15  Red  Book  of  Clanranald,  50 Monteith*s  Troubles, 

218 Nimmo*s  History  of  Stirlingshire,  2d  edition,  53G. 

16  Neil  MacVourich. 

17  Red  Book  of  Clanranald,  51. 

}S  Montrose  Redivivus,  1652.  In  '^  a  Breviary  of  the 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  Thomas  May, 
Esq.*'  reprinted  in  a  publication  entitled,  ^'Select  Tracts  Re. 
lating  to  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,"  [2  vols.  London, 
1815,1  it  is  stated  that  five  thousand  of  the  Covenanters  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  and  only  those  escaped  whom 
tlie  wearied  conquerors  had  not  strength  to  kill :  *'  for  the 
cruel  Montrose  spared  none  ;  crying  out,  They  had  no  need 
of  prisoners."  Vol.  L  p.  82. 
.    19  1796. 

20  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xviii.  298 ;  where  we 
are  farther  told  that  the  names  of  places  adjacent  to  die  field 
still  indicate  the  extent  of  the  carnage ;  as  Slaughter  Knowe, 
JCill-many  Butts,  &c 

21  The  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Longformacus,  distin. 
guished  in  his  day  for  an  intense  feeling  of  Jacobitism,  used 
to  tell,  that  he  had  heard  the;  man  make  this  remark,  when 
he  himself  was  a  very  young  man,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century* 


n  pMig  drtMA  rf  gflbyA,  <Clnf  ii«iMl7irihdltt-ii| ; 
to  the  Bid  of  AMy»  m»^  amwwf  fiMwuhefl  |»  tt>  admluA' 
toiMMf^   Tliftf«icad)fe«lAiiolikniMkiadIygnHBledtei.' 
reqaettt  and  derind  him*  fivhii  own  Meori^,  to  fltlidi  Ubi* 
Mir  to  hh' •tlmpw  nd  M  MM  ftc  liii  Mrvnl:  Bm  ODe  tf 


theaMfTilvpop  (■nnrdilrty  after  cme  iip^  nupaetod  tir 
lied  cttidliy  1/ the  pMCwded  Mtvant,  jHid,  ooiy  WMflf 
that  It  «■•  too  aooo  to  take  priMom,  eatlilm  down 
aiiablovorUiawoiA — EfUnjmfkm  IVadW— , 

g  TtJMO  waa  aomediiM  tanr  aitwi,iJHo| In  iBbm  bmMi 
ion  betvoan  dw  nombm  kat  h^  tibe  t««  JHftniirpartlil  li 
thhwan.  R wa« eooipaled that, in Ua riitlrlMiMtotedrti 
Iloninaa  da«.at  kaat  aiaXaen  dioaaaiid  mcn^  itii  InHfaniil 
own  paft  litda  mora  than  a  hnndnd. 


CHAP.  ir«i..^SATTI.il  OrPBlUPRAOOK 


'S 


i-BkdlBe,iLl]Mi. 

t  BalDia*a  Utters,  tL  IML 

9  Baillia*a  Lettoa,  ii.  164. 

4  The  myaikbla  woid  In  oidScottWIi  vtitfafli  fir  >|ii 

8  The  followiiig  candid  paisaiEe  tnid  BmMe^a  ManoBi 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  ought  siikIt  to  ht  aceqpted'n 
Ktrong  exculpatory  evidence,  in  favour  of  Mimtroae,  against 
the  imputations  which  the  modem  Wliig  historians  hav* 
thrown  out  upon  his  personal  character.  ^  Many  ontngef 
had  heen  committed  by  hb  Irish  and  Highland  souldien, 
which  had  been  resisted  by  him  as  much  aa  was  possilile; 
but,  having  no  pay  to  give  them,  he  durst  not  exeiciae  thtf 
severity  Of  mardal  discipline  which  had  otherwise  been  m- 
oessary.  Yet  all  was  imputed  to  his  orders  by  his  ynffAi 
who  knew  him  noL**  P.  276. 

7  The  Earl  of  Leveo,  being  upon  the  right  wing  o(  da 
puritan  army  at  Long  Marston  Moor,  was  driven  out  of  da 
field  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  vii 
thirty  miles  distant,  inYuIl  retreat,  when  he  was  overtdel 
with  the  intelligence,  (whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable  0 
him  it  would  be  hard  to  say,)  that  Cromwell  and  his  tied 
David  Leslie  had  gained  a  complete  victory. 

^  '*  The  men  of  Athole  and  Maclean's  men  must  aeeif 
go  home,  to  repair  Uieh:  hnildings,  which  had  been  bunt' 
nor  ceuld  tl\c^  ^  diverted  from  it.    Sir  Alexander  jr»i 
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donald  would  heeds  go  io  Argyle,  to  revenge  the  injuries 
done  to  bis  father  and  friends ;  he  carried  with  him,  besides 
a  strong  party  of  Irish  to  be  his  life-guard,  above  500  Scots 
Hfghluiders,  whom  he  had  gained  to  desert  the  public  ser- 
vice and  follow  him.  IVIontrose  dealt  most  seriously  with 
him  .to  have  staid  until  they  hbd  been  absolute  conquerors, 
promising  them  to  go  thither  himself,  and  be  concurring 
with  him  in  punishing  them  as  they  deserved ;  and  withal 
fold'him,  that  his  separating. at  this  time  must  be  the  ocea- 
sion  of  ruin  to  them  both.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  He 
would  needs  be  gone :  alleging,  for  a  reason,  Argyle*s  cruel- 
ties against  his  friends ;  that  nobleman,  he  said,  having  four 
years  ago  drawn  his  father  and  brother  to  Inverary  upon 
trust,  and  then  made  them  prisoners ;  since  which  time,  his 
friends  having  retired  to  the  isles  of  Jura  and  Rachlin  for 
shelter,  Argyle  had  sent  the  Laird  of  Ardkinlass  and  the 
Captain  of  Skipness,  to  the  said  isles,  to  murder  them,  which, 
he  said,  they  did  without  mercy,  sparing  neither  women  nor 
children*  With  such  discourses  he  justified  his  departure^ 
and  would  not  be  hindered.^* ^--Guthry^t  Memoirs,  199» 

S  History  of  the  Family  of  Sntheiland,  528. 

10  September  4,  1645. 
.  11  Guthry,  200. 

13  Letter  to  Lord  Digby,  bearing  date  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Kelso,  September  10,  foun'd  on  the  person  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  when  he  was  made  prisoner.— ^;;- 
pendix  to  WuharVt  Memoirs. 

1?  Memoirs,  202. 

14  Lord  Somerville,  writer  of  the  curious  family  memoir, 
entitled'  '^  The  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles." 

15  Wishart's  Memoirs,  8vo  ed.  1819,  p.  204. 

16  Breviary  of  May's  Parliamentary  History^apud  "  Se- 
lect Tracts  lelating  to  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,"  i  82. 

17  Gordon's  History  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Gordon. 

18  Montrose  Redivivus,  117* — Monteith,  224.-~Guthry, 

2oa 

The  last-quoted  author  maintains  that  Leslie  afbrwards 
attempted  to  justify  his  treacherous  and  cruel  conduct,  by 
stating  that,  on  receiving  the  royalists  to  quarter,  he  con- 
ceived himself  only  engaging  for  the  safety  of  Stuart,  the 
adjutant,  who  settled  the  terms  of  surrender  with  hun. 
Guthry  also  mentions  that  be  was  urged  to  order  the  mas- 
sacre not  by  one  deigyman,  but  by  all  who  were  present, 
as  also  by  several  of  the  noblemen  who  ttccomi^^SAi^V&QDu 
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battle,  Muedy  fiflkaoi  van  of 
ii  iiiniwinilii  tn  wTiiinw  thit  nfnirliiinilnH 
MBOM  wen  IdDed  om  of  ni 
tbi^  •»  fitdCy  vnlcii  dwe  Ind  Um  a 

»  MMlnM  Bdttfifw,  119. 

A  TUifMtytDlMBoanibfelotliB 
byBriniilihBiiilfilLlggb 

St  nbdmdAd  fret  mil  «iai  &• 
flwM  MadunMn  UtWUaon  «« 
of  Ooirin,  in  bit  Hinoij  of  Hw 
Mt  int  niMeddieiBcUAts  baibBiiDgiiiifcKtaBildf  ^ 


of  Or 


ftnOforGodiiw  WUn 


dwnrt  l«faigy  igBoniit  < 

totn1il  ll  ■■  ■  fakrlmoil  Iwhimmi  ■! 
^Aflte  «M  not  A  bridge  oter  tiw  Tweed  bibriil 

^ ^aidBflnridu  Aitedieeaditof  Sir Geoi«ilf» 

kenrie  aid  Goedon,  it.  maj  be  pweeinud  to  be  iiiiniMetbn 
aUe, ee ^tuj'Wmtmm. of  boooory  Uwl  bi  tbe  gBoenlii 
immedbrtdy  gabeequent  to  tbe  evnt,  and  oould  not  kne 
▼entozed  to  poUiih  an  untnitb  wbich  could  be  ao  eaifly  ^ 
tfftifdt 
»  Bafflse,  ii.  I6i. 

CHAP.  VL-^UPPRESSIOK  OF  MONTROSE'S  IKSUB* 
BECTIOM. 

1  The  following  letter,  written  by  Montrose,  at  the  C» 
tleton  of  Braemar,  to  John  Robertson  of  Inver,  Ci^ytaiBii 
the  Castle  of  Blair,  in  Athole,  [copied  from  the  original,  ii 
the  possession  of  Mr  Stuart  of  Dalgolse,]  betrays  the  ^i 
xiety  which  he  felt,  during  his  southward  march  at  thby^ 
liod,  regarding  the  increase  of  his  army,  and,  in  partiCTH] 
regarding  the  return  of  MacCol  to  his  standard :..         f 

'^  Inver,-.!  am  glad  of  this  good  newes.     I  am  i^| 
vanced  this  length,  and  am,  God  willing,  to  be  this 
in  Glenshee ;  wherefore  you  will,  immediately  after  aj 
hereof,  convene  the  whole  countrymen,  and  direct  thasi 
meit  me  towards  Dunkeld  with  all  possible  diligence, 
let  me  be  advertised  what  you  can  hear  of  Sir  AlexL 
McDonald,  or  where  he  is,  and  of  all  occurrences  is 
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eountrj,  or  what  else  intelligence  yoa  can  learn.    We 
rest,  vt  Montrose.** 

*'  Casteltoune  of  Braymar, 
*'  23  October  1646." 

5  Outliry,  20& 

-    ^Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  311. 

4  December  4. — BalfiurU  Annals^  iii.  324. 

6  This  is  the  official  record  of  the  fact  in  Balfour*8  Me. 
morials  of  Parliament.  The  Whig  historians,  in  their  at« 
tempts  to  palliate  vhat  is  but  too  clearly  an  abomination  in 
the  page  of  our  history,  have  caught  up  the  phrase,  '^  con- 
ibrme  to  the  treaty  betwein  the  two  kingdoms,"  which  they 
seem  to  consider  in  itself  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  parliament.  But  how  the  Irish  should  have  become 
•ntitled  to  lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of  any  diplomatic 
arrangements  which  the  self-constituted  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  chose  to  make  with  eadi  other,  is  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  present  author  perfectly  inexplicable. 

6  Outhry,  310._Wishart,  8vo,  238. 

7  See  the  Idfe  of  Sir  Robert,  prefixed  to  his  ^  Practicks," 
folio,  1706. 

8  January  20,  1646. 

9  Guthry,  206. 

10  Guthry,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Kirk,  heard  the  report  which  the  deputation  immediately 
after  brought  back  from  the  Committee. 

U  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  362. 

IS  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

13  Whitelocke  records  an  amusing  circumstance  regarding 
the  methods  which  the  Independents  took  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  for  bamboozune  the  Presbyterians.  When* 
ever  Uiese  geiltlemen  pushed  the  Independents  rather  hard 
with  quotations  from  Scripture, their  diampion,the  celebrated 
Selden,  would  rise  np  and  say,  ^*  Perhaps  in  your  little 
pocket-biMes,  with  {^t  leaves,"  (which  uey  would  often 
pull  out  and  read,)  ^^  the  translation  may  be  thus ;  but  the 
Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signified  thus  and  thus ;"  which  in* 
variably  silenced  them* 

1^  Both  of  these  yet  form  part  of  the  Scottish  Confession 
of  Futh*  The  last  is  still  a  regular  class-book  in  all  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland. 

15  Guthry;  222. 

16  Burnet's  Memoin  of  iheDokes  of  HamUtOD,  28a 

17  Memoin  of  Mommie,  8vo,  tfid^^fii^^^* 

.4 
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CHAP.  Vir.— CONCLUSION  or  the  civil  war, 

1  Burnet's  Dukes  of  HamiltOD,  283. 

s  The  following  extracts  from  a  curioas  and  rare  pamph- 
let, entitled,  *>*•  The  Scots  Treacherous  Designes  Discoyer^ 
ed,"  [London,  1647,1  testify  the  disgust  in  vhich  thefing- 
lish  at  this  period  hdd  their  northern  neighbours,  and  are, 
moreover,  worthy  of  a  perusal,  as  containing  some  curious 
notices  regarding  the  modes  of  living  and  dressing  which 
then  obtained  among  the  Scots. 

^'  As  for  the  pulpit-dutching^  clergy,  they  (the  people) 
must  needs  hate  them ;  for,  before  the  bishops  began  to  rule, 
there  was  a  toleration  of  nonsense  throughout  the  kingdom. 
When  now  it  was  net  stamping,  knocking,  and  pronoun, 
cing  dreadful  damnation,  that  procuied  Mass  John  a  bene, 
fice ;  but  now,  before  he  can  be  trusted  with  a  parsonage, 
he  must  be  capable  of  speaking  mild  sense,  for  fear  of  com- 
mitting violence  on  the  cushion  ;  and  this  was  sufficirat  to 
cause  die  clergy  to  convene.  Then  for  the  plaine,  down- 
right, cale-eating  Blew-cap,  judge  you  but  his  just  cause 
of  convening ;  for  before  bishops  came  in,  then  was  the  hog- 
breeding  Scotch  cloth  all  in  fashion,  from  the  mightie  Ma- 
dam in  the  matted  chamber,  to  Muckell  Maggie  on  the 
i^idden ;  and  then  could  Sandie's  wife  and  three  bearoes 
eaddle  their  eighteen-pence  a  weeke  at  spinning ;  but  now» 
since  the  prelates  brought  in  idolatrous  lawne  sleeves,  now 
it  is  growne  so  common,  that  every  giU-flirt  must  have  a 

?>rget  on*t,  and  hold  the  comely  Scotch  cloth  in  disdaine. 
his  reason  I  suppose  sufficient  for  blue-breeked  Jockieta 
convene. 

•  •  •  • 

*^  And  there  [Ireland,  whither  the  Scots  sent  an  army  to 
assist  the  king]  you  complained  that  your  men  wanted 
breeches  and  shoes.  Why  ?  It  is  not  unlmown  to  the  world, 
that  most  of  your  nation,  till  they  came  into  England,  did 
•scarce  think  there  were  any  such  things  incident  to  nature ; 
for  ye  are  not  only  bom  without  breeches  and  shoes,  but 
bred  without  them,  and  being  not  used  to  them  in  your  in- 
fancy, I  wonder  how  yon  have  impudence  to  complain  for 

want  of  them  in  your  age ! 

«  •  •  • 

^'  A  guat^Yie\i'BA^VSc^&\\&*^^>ix&si{,^  the  Scots  ar- 
my kepi  bim  iLt'ti^^^«»^A^'*'^'^^^'^^*®'^^^®^^««^ 

1  \ 
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for  since  their  first  existence  they  never  tasted  any  flesh  be- 
yond tripe  and  Ujrers ;  instead  A  the  honourable  badges  of 
York  and  Lancaster  upon  their  back  and  breasts,  they  wore 
the  lively  achievements  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  with  le- 
gions of  puissant  lice  traversing  their  scab-bemountain^ 
bodies. 
(This  refers  to  the  dress  of  the  attendants  imposed  on  the 

king,  in  place  of  .beef-«aters.) 

•  •  •  • 

<«On  this  occasion,  the  Scotch  Leards  were  at  the  charge 
of  putting  themselves  in  boots  and  hats,  whidi  thing  neither 
Ihey  nor  their  predecessors  ever  knew  since  the  time  of  Ju- 
das Iscaziot,  who  was  the  patriarke  of  the  nation." 

•  •  •  • 

i  Such  is  actually  the  sum  mentioned  by  Guthry,  (Me- 
moirs, 212,)  as  what  was  charged  by  England  for  this  aPi 
tide. 

4  Outhry,  23& 

5  Saturday,  January  18,  I6i7* 

6  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  311. 

7  Bishop  Guthry's  account  of  the  disbuiding  of  the  army, 
and  subsequent  disposal  of  the  m<mey,  is  drawn  with  the  sa- 
tirical pen  of  a  partisan,  but  is  probably  near  the  truth— « 
See  hit  Memoirt.  . 

8  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  of  Sutherland,  b 
8ir  Robert  Gordon  of  Ctordonstoun,  Bart    Edin.  1813. 

.  9  1648«-|nst  as  the  negotiations  for  the  vendition  of  the 
king  were  ^wing  to  a  close. 

10  History  of  the  Sutherland  Family,  §37* 

U  Guthiy,  242. 

IS  Of  Neaves,  who  was  nephew  to  Andrew  Cant,  and  one 
of  the  most  furious  zealots  of  his  time,  Wodrow  gives  the 
following  account :— ^'  This  excellent  man  was  the  Earl  of 
Jjowdon's  minister,  and  very  much  valued  by  his  lordship, 
and  therefore  must  be  attawed  now.  He  was  a  person  of 
▼ery  considerable  parts  and  bright  piety.  There  is  a  hand- 
some paraphrase  of  his  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  Latin 
Terse,  printed  |  and  I  have  seen  some  accurate  sermons  of 
his  upon  Christ's  temptations,  which  I  wish  were  printed." 
He  was  minister  of  Newmills^  in  Ayrshire,  the  parish  in 
which  Lord  Loudoun  resided. 

13  See  Extract  from  Sir  James  Tumer*s  Manuscript  Me- 
m<»rs,  in 8vo  edition  of  Wishart'a  Mcmtzose,  [K^axu  \&\A\, 
pp.  S9,  70,  71,73,73. 
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^  It  Kvtnct  from  Sir  James  Turner's  MS.  printed  in  notfs 

io  Kirkton*8  Secret  and  True  History,  p.  46»    Sir  James  is 

here*  I  am  disposed  to  suspect,  unnecessarily  aeveve  in  his 

ficnsure  of  the  Chief  of  Maclean ;  as,  in  all  pioliability,  tb» 

sixteen  Irish  were  only  sacrificed  for  the. purpose  pf  saving 

a  greater  numher  of  his  own  dan,  or,  more  probably  still, 

coidd  not  be  preserved  by  any  means.   It  must  also  be  hint* 

ed,  as  a  palliation  of  tbe  cruelty  whidi  the  clan  Campbell 

displayed  in  Aiis  expedition,  that  they  had  suflfered  most  se« 

.feiely  from  the  Irish  and  other  adherents  of  MacCol ;  even, 

it  is  probable,  to  the  extent  of  their  having  had  many  friends 

and  vassals  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  former  at  least,  if  not 

by  the  3IacCouls  and  MacDonalds  also. 

'  CHAP.  VIII.-i-A8CENDEXCY  OF  TUK    IMBEPEITD- 
SMTS,  AND  EXECUTIpir  OT  TBE  XING. 

1  Outhry,  261. 

3  Balfour's  Annales,  iii.  30& 

3  Baillie,  iL  284. 

i  BaUlie,  iL  29d. 
.  «  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  355.. 
. .  6  Rushworih's  Collections,  vii.  U93» 

7  Cartels  History  of  England,  iv.  589. 

8  Guthry,  295. 

.    CHAP.    IX— CHARACTER  OF  ABOYLS's    GOVEEIT- 
MEVT. 

1  Salmasius,  in  one  of  the  controversial  pamphlets  which 
be  wrote  against  Milton,  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  sayS) 
with  quaintness,  but  also  with  truth,  ^^  Presbyteriani  ligi« 
runt,  Independentes  truddarunt." 

S  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  6th  of  February,, 
(namdy,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  Tuesday  on  which 
the  king  was  executed,)  Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  at  the  Cross  of 
[Edinburgh.  The  news  of  the  king's  execution  was  brouglit 
to  Edinburgh  by  one  Lieutenant  Gowao,  (an  officer  in  Stra* 
cban*s  troop  of  horse,  and  therefore  probably  of  Independent 
prindpies,)  whom  the  Tory  historians  assert  to  have  beea 
present  on  the  «csfio\d.^  and  who  was  even  said  by  many  to 
^ave  acted  aatihetw]iXt3«)CNdS«iG«x«-S^  Uay'a  >1S. 

Adv.  Lib.  U*  WO. 


NOTE!(.  SIS 

'  That,  eyen  befiire  this  period,  a  degree  oiP  insanity  had 
i>vertaken  at  least  the  clergy,  seems  to  be  dearly- indicated 
by  the  following  specimen  of  a  sermon  preached  by  one  of 
^em,  in  St  Giles's  Churdi,  at  Edinburgh,  1042i  N.B.  The 
minister  was  a  Highlander ;  and  the  publication  is  theiew 
fore  entitled  ^'  The  Redshanks*  &ermon,^*m^lLondonfprintm 
€dfcr  J,  Bateg,] 

Text — ^«  Zion  is  woanded,  and  I  will  heal  her,  saith  thd 
liord.*'— f/erfmiaA,  v.  30* 

-  ^'  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  set  forth  who  is  meant  by 
Zion ;  ye  all  know  very  well  that  it  is  the  poor  Ghurdi  ik 
Scotland,  who  is  now  wounded  in  her  head,  her  heart,  in 
her  hands,  and  in  het  feet. 

*^  In  her  head  by  government,  in  her  heart  by  doctrine, 
in  her  hands  by  disdpline,  and  in  her  feet  by  worship. 

-  ^'  First,  she  is  wounded  in  her  head,  when  she  hath  got 
such  a  clash  as  hath  made  all  her  braines  clatter  again,  and 
almost  put  her  beside  her  five  senses. 

*'*'  First,  in  her  seeing ;  for  she  could  once  have  seen  as 
well  as  any  Christian  kirk,  but  now  she  cannot  discern  be- 
tween that  and  true  religion. 

^^  Secondly,  she  is  wounded  in  her  hearing ;  sho  could 
have  distinguished  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  and  the  reign 
of  the  Law,  but  now,  unce  the  organs  came  in,  she  is  grown 
as  deaf  as  a  door-naile. 

'•  Thirdly,  she  could  have  smelled  as  well  as  any  other 
kirk  ;  but  now,  having  smelled  the  whore  of  Babylon,  she 
is  so  senseless,  that,  bring  the  stinking  Popish  trash  nndet 
her  nose,  it  will  seem  as  sweet  as  a  rose. 

*^  Fourthly,  she  could  have  tasted  as  well  as  ihe  best ; 
bat  now  she  hath  tasted  the  Pope's  idolatry^  she  cannotre- 
lish  her  former  food. 

•  *'  Lastly,  she  was  so  pure  and  tender,  that  she  would  not 
touch  any  thing  which  nad  been  corrupted ;  but  now  she 
hath  touched  some  Popish  pitch,  and  how  can  she  be  but 
defiled  ?    The  application  follows. 

'^  You  see  how  she  hath  almost  lost  lier  senses ;  and  yon 
that  are  M.  men  have  seen  her  ministers,  going  in  good  old 
sliort  cloaks,  with  round  black  velvet  caps,  which  little 
cloaks  turned  more  souls  to  God  than  ever  the  old  gowns 

did. 

«  •  •  •  <  - 

'**  Now  I  come  to  tell  yon  how  she  is  wounded  in  hsx  (5»5.\ 
that  is  in  the  worship  of  ihe  K\x\u    *£Yi«  iA»t  ^  ^^'k  ^^^ 
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is  to  travel  wiUiftl ;  and  they  hsve  made  a  very  hadmey  of 
Religion.    The  Kirk  was  once  a  honny  nag,  and  so  pmty, 
-that  many  thought  it  pity  to  ride  her  ;  tiU  at  last  the  Bi»h- 
-ops,  those  rank  riding  loims»  got  on  her  hack,  and  then  she 
trotted  so  hard  that  ihey  eonld  hardly  at  first  well  ride  her ; 
yet  at  last  they  so  cross-legged  and  nopshacUed  her,  that 
she  became  a  pretty  pacing  beast,  and  so  easy,  that  thev 
took  great  pleasure  to  ride  upon  her.    Bat  now,  what  with 
thdr  riding  her  up  and  down  between  Edinhargli  and  Lon- 
don, (and  one  journey  to  Rome  too,)  they  had  given  her  tic 
'a  sore  heat,  that  we  have  been  this  twelvemonth  waUdo^ 
her  up  and  down  to  keep  her  ftom  fonndring* 

^  Nay,  they  have  not  only  made  a  horse,  Mit  an  ass  alia, 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  yea  an  ass  worse  than  Balaim^s 
was.  Balaam,  ye  ken,  was  ganging  a  greatway,  md  the 
errand,  ye  ken  too,  to  curse  whtte  the  Lord  had  bhised. 
And  the  angel  first  met  him  in  a  broad  way,  and  the  ass 
boggled  and  startled.  But  Balaam  beat  the  ass,  and  got  by 
the  angel ;  and  so  ma  our  Kirk  beaten  unreasonably,  when 
.Episcopacy  came  on  her  ass  riding  amongst  us. 

*^  Afterwards,  Balaam  met  the  angel  again  in  a  stiailef 
way,  and  then  the  ass  startled  mors  man  before.  Balaam 
beat  her  again  worse  than  he  did  before ;  so  was  our  Kirk 
■kickit,  and  very  shrewdly  wounded,  when  the  bisbopi 
brought  in  the  five  articles  of  Perth  amongst  us. 

^  The  third  time,  the  angel  met  Bala^mi  in  so  strait  a 
lane,  that  the  ass  could  not  pass  by ;  and  Balaam  beat  the 
ass  again.  But  the  Lord  made  the  ass  to  speak,  and  reprore 
him  for  beating  her ;  and  then  God  open€^  Balaam*s  eyeSi 
So  the  bishop^,  being  blind  as  Balaam,  have  ridden  and 
beaten  our  Kirk  so  long,  and  taken  us  at  such  a  strait,  that 
we  were  even  ready  to  be  destroyed.  But  God  hath  heaid 
our  cry,  and  we  pray  him  also  to  open  the  eyes^of  our  ad* 
versaries,  who  were  even  as  blind  as  Balaam,  and  were  going 
as  unlucky  a  way  as  he ;  for  they  were  posting  to  Rome  with 
a  pockmanty  behind  them ;  and  what  was  in  the  podbnanty, 
trow  ye  ?  marry,  even  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
book  of  Canons,  and  orders  of  the  High  Commission.  Nov, 
as  soon  as  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  she  falls  to  flinging,  and 
over  goes  the  pockmanty,  ana  it  hung  on  one  side  of  the 
ass  by  one'  string,  and  the  bishops  hang  by  the  hanune  oo 
the  other  sidie  ;  «o  iVve^  hang  across  the  ass,  like  a  pair  of 
panniers,  iVi\io{¥o^&>[vtni:dck«cv\\fvs^^N&.  Fain  would  the 
blind  carle  Yiava'V>owi  wi  ^^ «a^^  ^!^iyasiO«ax\&  txsv2a.^u«.\ 
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tafi,  tb  He  tioight  be  set  right  aguti,  he  Woiild  be  content  Ui 
leave  the  pockmanty  amongst  us*  But  let  me  exhort  ycy 
dear  biethrcn,  do  not  Ipt  such  a  i  winger  lide  any  hone  upon 
your  Religion  ;  for  if  ye  do,  he  will  be  sure,  one  time  ob 
other,  to- get  the  pockmanty  behind  him  again/' 

In  addition  to  this  outrageous  nonsense,  may  be  quoted 
the  peroration  of  a  pamphlet,  published  by  one  of  the  samo 
party  in  1640 :.— 

**  This  (namely,  the  destruction  of  Catholicism  and  Epis-* 
eopacy)  would  make  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  say. 
Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  skies  pour 
down  righteousness  t  let  the  earth  open,  and  let  them  bring 
forth  salvation ;  and  let  righteousness  spring  up  together  i 
I,  the  Lord,  have  created  it.** 

-^  It  is  but  too  glaringly  observable,  from  *^  Lamont*s 
Diary,"  a  chronicle  of  famUiar  incidents,  written  about  this 
period,  that,  by  attempting  to  refine  tlie  people  to  a  degree 
of  purity  which  nature  does  not  allow  of,  the  clergy  had  only 
plunged  them  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive  and 
unnatural  vice.  A  glance  at  the  volume  will  be  sufficient  • 
to  explain,  what  can  here  be  only  hinted  at  in  this  delicate 
manner.  ' 

According  to  Nichdl,  in  his  Diary,  ^'  l^Iuch  falset  and 
cheitting  was  daylie  deteckit  at  this  time  bv  the  Lordls  of 
Sessioune ;  for  the  whilk  there  was  daylie  hanging,  skur^ 
.  ging,  nailling  of  luggis  ieart)j  and  binding  of  pepul  to  the 
trone,  and  boring  oftongues;  so  that  it  was  ane  fatal  yeir 
for  fab  notaris  and  witnesses,  as  daylie  experience  did  wit« 
ness«  And  as  for  adulterie,  fomicadoun,  incest,  bigamies 
and  uther  uncleannes  and  filthines,  it  did  nevir  abound  moir 
nor  at  this  tyme.** 

''At  this  tyme  also,*'  says  Nichol  at  another  place,  ''  my 
Liord  Lintoun  was  excommunicat  and  wardit  {.imprisoned)^ 
for  taking  in  marriage  the  Lord  Seytounes  relict,  docliter  to 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hundy,  scho  being  excommunicat  for 
Poperie.** 

4  The  pride  and  insolence  to  which  this  body  had  been 
raised  by  the  adulation  of  the  people,  and  the  courtship  of 
men  of  rank,  is  said  to  have  been  now  far  beyond  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  by  bishops^  *'  At  one  of  their 
meetings,**  says  Father  Hay, ''  where  I  happened  to  be  in*, 
cognito,  agendemaa  who  had  been  in  the  engagement  came 
forward,  and  desired  to  be  again  received  into  the  good 
graces  of  du  Jdrkj  ijedormg  thslYu  cA^MYosi^^  .^\.\2^^^> 

2  d2 
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In  the  conntry  UU  he  did  so.  But  the  Modentor*g  answer 
iras,  they  \fould  not  hear  any  such  deaircs— they  behoted 
to  be  supplicated.  Such  pride  was  never  in  prelates.**-^ 
Memoirs^  Adv.  Lib.  iL  380. 

5  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  Whig  historians  talUng 
with  complacent  respect  of  this  government,  as  one  founded 
in  the  consent  of  the  people^  anil  therefore  the  best  of  all 
possible  governments.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe, 
hat,  in  consequence  of  the  proscription  of  all  persons  of  s 
contrary  way  of  thinking,  the  pretended  parliament  itself 
did  not  contain  a  fifth  part  of  Uie  nobility  of  the  country. 
On  one  occasion,  (May  23, 1 649,)  it  sat  down  with  only  fooi 
lords,  and  fewer  tban  twenty  buons  and  burgesses..  Bal' 
four's  Annales^  iii.  407* 

^  Lest  the  picture  given  in  the  text  of  the  tyranny  now 
exercised  in  Scotland  by  Argyle  and  the  Chiuch  may  be 
hardly  credited  in  this  age  of  scepticism,  the  sentiments  of 
njriend  of  the  Church  of  Sootlimd  regiarding  it,  may  bo 
given  as  a  proof.    Spang,  the  author  of  ^'  Historia  Mor* 
tuum,**  (resident  abroad,)  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Baillie, 
thus  speaks  of  their  proceedings  regarding  the  Engagers  :— 
**  Neither  shall  ye  ever  have  sure  peace  without  resdndiog 
the  last  acts,  in  which  you  rank  those  whom  you  are  pleased 
to  call  malignants  into  four  classes.    Passion  has  been  too 
great  in  tliat  act ;  for  it  is  judged  a  greater  sin  not  to  protest 
against  the  engagement  than  to  be  an  ordinary  drunkard, 
since  it  is  declared  punishable  with  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment.   Both  friends  and  enemies  have  told  me  that  this  sa- 
voured much  of  the  Romish  severity,  where  eating  of  fiwh, 
qeing  a  transgression  of  men^s  law,  is  more  heartily  punished 
than  notorious  transgressions  of  Ood^s.*'    Speaking  of  the 
moderate  clergy,  whom  the  fanatics  had  deposed  in  great 
numbers,  for  suspected  loyalty,  the  same  author  uses  tb« 
following  most  remarkable  and  too  truly  propheticexpression. 
*^  It  will  be  better  to  let  your  sails  fall  somewhat  lower  in 
time,  before  a  storm  compel  you ;  or  ye,  who  think  God  so 
highly  glorified  by  casting  out  your  brethren,  and  putting 
so  many  to  beggary,  making  room  by  such  depositions  fat 
young  youths,  who  are  oft  miscarried  by  ignorant  zeal,  may 
be  made,  through  your  own  experience,  to  feel  tthai  it  is, 
'which  note,  •anUiout  pity,  is  executed  upon  others.     Gene- 
rally,'^ he  adds^  **  ihe  g,reat  power  which  the  commission  of 
the  Kirk  cxerdise*,  ^wp\ew«.^  ^J^..^"* 

At  the  same  liisie,  \.q  Vva^aa^x^  ^^  ^\<:v«fc  ^^.^^^vS.  kx^ 


.  gyle's  government,  one  circnmAtance  may  be  mentioned. 
«'  As  to  the  A et  of  Judicial  Robbery,  [that  is,  the  act  for 
the  fining  of  the  Engagers,]  it  was  so  strictly  put  to  execu- 
tion, that  Argyle*8  creatures,  commanded  by  him,  had  their 
espials  at  public  inns,  private  lodgings,  stables,  and  where- 
ever  strangers  did  alight  at  their  coming  to  Edinburgh  for 
their  affairs ;  and  presently,  albeit  they  had  not  whereon  to 
subsist,  they  must  be  charged  with  homing  to  lend  money 
to  the  public,  as  it  was  called  ;  else  present  imprisonment. 
Now,  what  soumes  were  by  this  judicial  robbery  exacted, 
let  any  rational  man  judge,  when  none  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  escaped  the  lash."— jFTa^'t  Memoirty  MS,  Adv* 
Lib,  IL  378. 

The  testimony  of  another  writer  of  the  day,  and  of  one 
who  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  may  be  added.  The 
following  amusing  passage  occurs  in  Sir  James  Balfour^s 
Annals,  under  the  appellation  of  '^  a  Merry  Jeste  .***-. 

*'  August,  1649.  The  present  governors  of  the  kingdom 
have  many  excellent  wayes  and  avenues  to  get  money  ; 
insomuch,  wh^n  the  cow  slacks,  they  have  a  way  to  press 
the  nipples.  Like  Prospero  Colonna*s  goose,  they  plucke 
the  old  feathers  of  the  oppressed  gentrey,  burgers,  and  com- 
mons, that  the  new  ones  may  grow  the  faster.  In  these  pil- 
fering devices,  the  Chancellor,  (the  Earl  of  Lowdoun,)  the 
Register,  Johnston,  and  some  of  the  leading  ministers,  and 
others  of  their  accomplices,  excelles. 

*'  About  the  latter  end  of  this  past  winter,  Mr  Robert 
Farquhar,  in  Aberdeine,  being  faUin  in  dislyke  with  the 
Campbells,  and  the  present  governors,  for  his  agility  in  the 
late  expedition  to  England,  being  then  commissary  for  the 
north  shires,  was  now  called  to  ane  accompte,  and  summon- 
ed to  Edinburgh  for  that  end.  He  was  grately  perplexed, 
fearing  that  if  he  came  in  theb  handes,  without  some  holy 
recommendation,  per  expressum,  notwithstanding  the  natu- 
rall  dryness  of  his  lank  leane  body,  yet  they  wolde  so  squisse 
him  with  their  screwes,  so  long  as  Uiey  coulde  perceive  any 
acorn fortble  juice  in  him,  that  hereafter  he  woulde  look  more 
like  ane  thunder-slaine,  than  a  living  creature.  But  he,  k 
subtle  crafty  fellow,  having  vexed  himself  a  long  time  what 
course  to  take,  to  evite  the  racke  and  gins  laid  for  him,  at 
last  bethinks  himselfe  of  one  way  of  addresse,  as  the  most 
assured  of  all  others,  which  was  thus  :— 

**  The  time  of  his  compeirahce  at  Edinburgh  drawiuir 
aear^  (forhe  behoved  to  takv  jounwy  otiM(m!3A.'^.^\i<t^;«N^*^ 


w 

-Ml  wife  igtliut  Sanday  niglit  malw  good  chiere,  and  icodi 

paniculu  conlidBiii  of  his  to  Mt  Androw  Cam,  the  mi. 

btn  of  Abodein,  (one  whose  norlhcrly  motinn  hud  a  ^^eu 

.nfluenu:  on  the  south,  he  knowing  at  cam  InqKrii,)  In  is. 

-*it«h'>m  losupp"'.  HetefURralocomeoncB,  twice  j  ntlut 
iltRolwtt  molruvilh  hioiielfe  lo  have  him  at  imE;  nte, 
and  bithwilh  goea  lo  hi*  huiue  himsdfe,  wid  verj  e»nie$lly 
ia  tubmiuive  and  humble  terms,  intrwu  him  (o  lul  him  be 
hontiuted  with  his  compnnf  at  supper.  The  mioista  le- 
fiues,  in  Rtpcct  of  the  colilness  of  the  night.  Ue  ttill  urija 
him  10  go.  pnmiisinit  that  he  ihoulil  Sod  aae  sure  uitjilDte 
foi  floey  eolde.  At  !»«,  being  o»etconie  by  Mr  Eobm's 
ini]ioitunily,lie  goci  home  with  him.  Call  this  time  it  isQb- 
urvible  how  be  called  him  no  other  bat  still  Mr  Kobert,) 
■nd  being  letl  by  the  fyte,  iwd  made  verey  welcome,  Sir 
Itoheit  gon  to  liii  duixC,  and  biings  to  tlie  hull  a  gouoe  of 
hluck  velictl,  lyncd  with  mastrichei,  and  wold  have  Mr 
Andrnw  put  it  on,  which,  with  small  intieatj,  lie  did- 
(ThiTcifter,  in  all  his  discsuraes,  be  calls  him  cither  Fio- 
VD«  or  Conimiaiary,  and  not  Mr  Bobeit)  60,  hating  mpl 
and  made  a  pleiitiCul  meall,  end  being  againe  set  by  the  fyK, 
iSr  Itobeit  aiiki  die  minister,  if  he  bad  any  aeivice  ID  com- 
mand to  Edinburgh,  for  he  was  cited  to  appear  there  before 
(he  pailiameDt  to  make  his  accounts,  and  ihersfom  beuught 
]Ut  Andrew  that  he  wold  reconiinend  him  to  some  of  hii 
moat  canjideni  friends,  which  he  pramiEed  to  do.  At  lul, 
bod-liiHc  drawing  near,  Mr  Androw  rL«ca  to  be  gone,  snd 

hiiD  not  to  do  so,  nnr  wrong  him  that  far,  in  respect  he  hid 
brought  him  irom  his  owne  house  in  lo  cold  and  rigid  s 
Jiight,  to  partake  of  a  homely  fare,  for  no  other  end  6it  t> 
bi'Btow  thai  chamber  gowne  upoo  him,  as  befitting  his  agt 
•nd  gravity,  wishing  il  had  bees  better  for  hia  cause ;  bul 
isuch  as  it  was,  he  humbly  inlrcated  bim  to  accept  of  it,  ai 
ane  aasunnce  and  loken  of  bis  love  and  aBectkm  to  h^ ; 
which  Mr  Androw  did  without  mOi«  ceiaiioiiie*.  So  Ur 
Bobert  did  auompany  him  home,  with  hii  gowne  on  his 
•boulders,  and  at  pairting,  Mr  Androw  told  him  he  ihooU 
itotdoweal  to  go  without  his  letters.  He  said  he  wold  neb 
To-morrow,  he  gol  hia  letters,  one  to  Argyle,  ane  uther  > 
Loiliian,  and  the  third  to  the  Keglatet  Warristoa,  with  tw* 
more  to  some  miuisten  ;  whidi  made  him  welcome  to  Edit- 
^urgh,  and  afterwards  to  daooe  about  that  fjce  which,  is 

jipreairdtWUMuigb,  ifnoi  tobunihim,  atlcaattonM 
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him  ver|FM>re»  This  history  I  had  from  a  very  confidant 
and  intrinsic  frieiid  of  Mr  Robert's,  who  had  it  from  his 
awen  mouth,  and  told  it  me  the  10th  of  September  1649." 
m^Balfour^t  AnnaUty  iii.  428,  et  teq. 

7  This  is  evident  from  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Mon- 
trose; Sept.  19,  1659,  from  St  Germain's.  Appendix  to 
Wishart^t  3femoirty  No.  XV. 

CHAP.  X.— MoKTaosE*8  Second  Campaiok. 

1  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap.  Ix. 

*  M^en  in  l^rance,  where  he  spent  two  years,  he  had 
the  affdi  of  the  appointments  of  General  of  the  Scotch  iii 
France,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  the  French  army,  and  Capw 
tain  of  the  gens-d'armes,  with  an  annual  pension  of  12,000 
crowns,  and**  fHromise  of  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
JUareschal,  and  to  the  Captaincy  of  the  King's  Guards ; 
all  of ''Which  preferments  he  declined,  in  the  ptosp^ct  of 
serving  his  own  Ismg.^^Letter  of  Archibald  Najpiery  lAth 
June,  1648,  in  possestUm  of  D.  Napieu 

9  These  verses  appear  set  to  music,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*'  Songs  for  one,  two.  and  three  Voices,  with  some  short 
Symphonies,  collected  out  of  the  Select  Poems  of  the  In. 
comparable  Mr  Cowley,  and  others,  and  composed  by 
Henry  Bowman,  Philo-Musicus."  2d  edition,  printed  at 
Oxford,  1079. 

4  Balfour's  Annales,  liL  440. 
•  6  The  answers  of  the  Estates  and  Kirk  to  the  <<  scanda- 
lous pamphlet  of  James  Graham,"  was  ^'  solemplie  pro- 
clamit  and  publist  at  the  Mercat-crooe  of  Edinburgh,  (Feb. 
9,  1650,)  by  ane  macer,  with  the  sound  of  many  trum- 
pettis.  For  Uie  publishing  thereof,  ane  scaffold  war  erectit, 
with  ane  fire  uiereon,  set  up  in  a  chimnay,  whereat  the 
commoun  hangman  oif  Edinburgh  and  toun-officeris  did 
stand  in  thair  ordinarie  apparell  usit  at  such  a  business. 
And  there,  after  reading  of  this  answcir  of  the  kirk  and 
state  fullie  and  at  length,  and  after  sounding  of  four  tram- 
pittis  on  the  Croee,  the  hangman  threw  that  forsaid  James 
Graham  his  decUratioun  in  ihe  midst  of  the  fyre,  set  thair 
Y>n  a  scaffold,  on  the  eist  side  of  the  eroce,  as  worthy  of 
newes  being  publist  by  diafr  excommunicat  traitor."— JVI« 
cfioVs  Diary y  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 

6  Nichol's  Diary,  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 

7  Memoku  of  ihe  SotherUnd  ¥«nn!i!f  >  ^^. 


I*  Nichol'i  iSiary,  MsT  Adv.  Libi. 
miDi  aa  this  occuimi,  vera  cUd  in  buff-ea 
ed  to  thdr  kneea — Letter  quoted,  »<  la^r 

1^  Sutbetland  Aleminn,  555. 

16  Petdjiin'*  Note*  en  Orkney,  Appei 

CHAP.  XI_ 


XSECDTION. 

Common'i  War  of  EngUnd,  100. 

*  SuiheilBDd  Memoin,  65(h 

3  WIihBTt'»  Memoin,  Sto  ed.  377' 

i  AluJegd  of  A«i;nt  got  four  hundiei 
from  OeuentI  Imlie,  In  lewRid  for  fait  • 
Indictment,  Ciiminal  JUcoida,  1U7-10  > 
Kdiabiugh  attar  tbe  Iteitonition  fbr  his  U< 
uopopulnity  of  AIoDtioM'i  son  with  thi 
Mm*  otlier  dicumiunces,  uted  him  trom 

^  Letter  quoted,  J<<  mpra, 

S  Nicbol^i  Dlarj,  US. 

7  Slemorie  of  (he  ijomenrillea. 

S  Wiibuft  MemQlii,  8^0  ei.  383.  It 
meotioaed,  to  the  honour  of  Ihii  anctent  ■ 
bui^b,  that  it  ■flcTwaids  tefuied  the  hn 
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12  Monteith*(i  History  of  the  Troublei,  61% 

13  Monteith,  who  records  this  ciicumitance— .^Jcff  HUt, 
cfthe  Trouhks,  512. 

.    14  This  fact,  which  will  hardly  be  credited  in  the  pre. 

aent  age,  and  which  is  hardly  credible,  I  state  upon  the 

wrthority  of  a  Tory  pamphlet  pubUshed  since  the  Revolu* 

iion. 

.    IS  Monteith,  512; 

16  Wishart,386. 

17  Wiahart,386. 

18  Balfour's  Annales,  !▼.  14. 

19  Wi8hart,387. 

SO  RaTaillac  Redivivus,  apud  Kirkton*s  CSiurch  His- 
tory, notCy  123. 

21  Balfour's  Annales,  iv.  16.  Relation  of  the  Execution 
of  James  Graham,  London,  4to,  1650. — Account  of  tlie 
Condemnation  and  Execution  of  die  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
apud  Kukton's  Church  History,  Hote^  124. 

22  Wishart,  389. 

23  Monteith,  514. 

24  Balfour's  Annales,  iv.  15. 

25  Monteith,  514. 

.    26  Whitelocke's  Memorials.. 

'27  Balfour's  Annates,  iv*  13;  where  it  is  afterwards 
added^  that  ^  he  (Montrose)  behaved  all  this  time  in  the 
house  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  modest3r,  unmoved 
and  undaunted^  only  he  sighed  two  several  times,  and  roll- 
ed bis  eyes  along  all  the  comers  of  the  house.  At  the  ieAd« 
ing  of  his  sentence  he  lifted  up  his  face,  without  any  word 
speaking.  He  looked  somewhat  pale,  lank-faced,  and 
bairy."— P.  16. 

28  Cardinal  point 

29  The  Whig  historians  think  It  not  beneath  them  Ur 
dqifeciate  these  impromptu  verses ;  and  also  the  still  su- 
perior stanza  on  the  death  of  the  king ;  but  the  opinion  of 
V<^taire  may  perhaps  be  allowed  some  weight  in  opposi- 
tion  to  such  distempered  critics.—^  Ce  brave  homme,** 
says  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  ^  dit  a  ses  joges,  qu'il 
ii*etait  fich^  que  de  n*avoir-pas  assez  de  membres  pour 
etre  attadiA  ik  toutes  les  portes  des  villes  de  I'Europe, 
comme  des  monnmens  de  sa  fidelity  pour  son  roi.  II  nuit 
m^e  cette  pensie  en  assez  beaux  vers^  en  allant  au  sup- 
pliee."...J?#Kii  sur  VHisUnre  Ginirak. 

Whatewmay  be  the  poeUcal  meiil  q(  M!Qa\x»i9?%  ^^- 


124  MOTES* 

posltioms  it  mutt  be  at  least  allowed  thai  tiiejr  am  ei- 
ttemely  chttacteriatic  of  his  own  aident  and  aspixing  miiuL 
The  following  little  poem,  which,  I  believe,  was  neyerlie* 
fbre  print^,  is  peifaaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  hit 
eompoBitions.  It  is  copied  from  a  Manuscript  Colkfr 
tion  of  Scottish  Poems  and  Pasquils,  collected,  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Dr  David  Gregory,  &•• 
viltan  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  potsessioo  sf 
John  Gregory,  Esq.  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

MONTROSE  ON  HIS  OWN  CONDITION. 

I  would  be  high,  bat  that  the  cedar  tree 

Ii  Umtied  down  whilst  smaller  shmbs  go  ficesb 

I  would  be  low,  but  that  the  lowlv  grass 

Is  tnunpled  down  by  each  unworthy  ass. 

FcHT  to  be  high,  my  means  thev  will  not  doe;* 

And  to  be  low,  my  mind  it  will  not  bow. 

O  Heavens  1  O  Fate  1  when  will  you  once  agree. 

To  rec<nicile  my  means,  my  mind,  and  me  i 

30  One  of  these  persons  being  asked  if  nothing  woold 
satisfy  him  bat  that  he  must  torment  the  last  bouts  ofsn 
unfortunate  man  in  the  way  he  did,  answered,  that  he  knev 
no  other  way  to  humble  his  proud  spirit,  and  bring  him  to 
Qodt^^Heath's  Chronicle  of  the  late  Intestine  War,  foliO| 
263. 

SI  Relation  of  the  Execution  of  James  Graham,  Lou* 
don,  1650. 

32  Balfour*8  Annales,  iv.  19,  20,  21,  22. 

33  Montrose  Rediviyus,  182. 

After  hanging  the  three  full  hours  decreed  by  parlia- 
ment, Montrose's  body  was  cut  down,  when,  according  to 
Nichol,  he  fell  upon  his  face,  ^^  nane  being  there  to  oooa* 
tenance  him  but  the  executioner  and  his  men.  His  heid, 
twa  leggis,  and  twa  armes,"  continues  the  diarist,  ^^  wcR 
taken  fra  his  body  with  ane  aix,  and  sent  away  and  fixed 
at  the  places  foresaid.  His  body  cussen  into  ane  little  stnit 
kist,  and  taken  to  the  burrowmure  of  Edinburgh,  and  bs< 
ryet  amang  malefactors.*' 

^'  'Tis  said  that  Argyle  wept  at  the  recital  of  his  dcstb 
(for  he  was  not  present  at  the  execution.)  HowsoeYec,  thc| 
were  by  many  billed  crocodile  tears,  how  worthily  I  leave  ti 
others*  judgment.  I  am  at  least  sure  no  such  sign  appealed 
in  his  son  LoidLom^  who,  having  neither  so  much  tender* 
ness  of  Yveaxl  aa  U> \)^  ^xri^xtfn.  v^ xci»sh  \^atemal  wit  ai  t> 
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dissemSle,  entertained  his  new-made  bride  with  thii  spec- 
tacle, and  mocked  and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping 
assembly.  He  even  stayed  to  see  him  hewen  in  pieces,  and 
tziumphed  at  every  stroke  which  was  bestowed  upon  his 
numgled  body."— ilfoR/ro«e  Redivivns, 

The  history  of  Montrose's  various  members  is  extremely 
curious.  His  head  was  stuck,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
parliament,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  what  was  then  called  the 
New,  but  latterly  the  Old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  ;  and^ 
what  was  certainly  remarkable,  it  was  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  the  head  of  his  mether*s  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Oowrie,  which  had  been  bleaching  there  for  fifty  years. 
Some  few  days  after  it  was  put  up,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  some  precautions  for  its  security.  <'  Because  it  was 
rumoured  among  the  pepill,  that  James  Graham's  freindes 
were  secretlie  intending  to  convey  his  held  off  the  prick 
whereon  it  was  set,  on  me  TolbuiUi  of  Edinburgh ;  there- 
fore,  within  sex  dayis  after  his  execution,  there  was  ane  new 
crooe  prick  appointit  of  yme  (iron),  to  croce  the  former 
prick,  whilk  was  speedilie  done,  that  his  heid  might  not  be 
lemovit  nor  taken  away."— ^icAor#  IHarff, 

His  trunk,' which  was  buried  in  the  place  where  only  the 
most  infamous  criminals  were  executed,  was  afterwards 
^  digged  up  by  night,  and  the  linen  in  which  it  was  wrapt 
stoloi  away."— Jlfcm/roftf  JRedivivus*  Lady  Napier,  the 
wife  of  his  near  relation  and  dear  friend,  had  contrived  on 
this  occasion,  by  dint  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  procure 
possession  of  his  heart,  which  she  enshrined  in  an  um,  and 
kept  by  her  as  a  mournful  memorial  of  afiection  and  respect. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  her  ladyship  in  the  possession  of  her 
descendant,  the  present  Lord  Napier,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented with  this  interesting  object  by  her  side.— iVb^  in 
Mr  Sharpest  edition  of  KirkUm^t  Church  History, 

Nothing  can  be  recorded  regarding  the  other  fragments 
of  his  body,  except  that  ChariM  the  Second,  on  coming  to 
the  country  two  months  aUter,  was  frequently  shocked  by 
the  sight  of  these  ghastly  relics  of  his  lieutenant-general  and 
fidthful  servant ;  which,  however,  no  more  than  many  other 
pers(mal  annojrances,  would  his  relentless  governors  suffer 
him  to  evade.  Six  Edward  Walker  tells  us,  in  his  <'  Jour- 
nal of  Transactions  in  Scotland  during  the  year  1650,"  that 
when  his  Majesty  stopt  for  a  night  at  Aberdeen,  on  his  way 
from  Speymouth  (where  he  landed)  to  Edinburgh,  he  had 
the  pleasure  oi  seeing  next  monux^^Ciwa^usk  V\ii^^'*«V'^ 
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haad  of  HontvoM  atlddng  open  tlw  ftont  of  the  ToDwoth, 
or  TownJioue^  which  happened  to  be  directly  oppoiile.  It 
was  odIt  when  Scotland  became  aobjected  bya  paitj  vfaich 
had  little  interest  in  thematter-^-thatof  Cromwril..  that  thi 
▼ariouB  limbs  stack  ap  thxoaghoitt  the  ooimtrj  were  pa. 
mitted  to  be  taken  dowik 

The  gallows  upon  which  Hontrase  had  suffered  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  poblic  street  for  sefend  wedos  ate 
his  execution,  to  frighten  the  malignants  ;  [Father  Huift 
Memoirst  iiL  388,]  and,  within  that  time,  aereral  of  his 
most  distinguished  adhoents  perished  beneath  its  frtai 
beam ;  as  Sir  John  Horry,  Captain  8pottiswood,<grandsQn  io 
the  Archbishop^)  Sir  Fnmds  Hay  of  Dalgotty,  QOonelStb- 
bald,  and  Captain  Charteris,  (a  younipex  eon  oif  Ae  anckot 
&mily  of  Amufield  in  I>nmities«shirek)  These  gentlsmsa, 
however,  wae  not  ^t  to  death  by  sutpenaion  ran  the  gal- 
lows; it  was  the  wish  of  the  Estates,  that  Mentooseshmld 
be  the  only  criminal  of  his  dme^  whom  Uiftaqr  eould  point 
out  as  haying  suffered  that  peoiliarly  ignoadnieus  dsalk 
They  were  executed  by  the  Btranae  guiUotine-lihe  sdoIh^ 
which  the  Regent  Ead  of  Movtoa  hadinjtroditoed  into  Scot- 
land, and  whidi  is  still  remembered  by  the  epithet  of  "d» 
Maiden ;"  an  instrument,  it  may  be  mentioned,  which,  du- 
ring the  period  of  the  civil  war,  was  used  for  the  punishment 
of  all  sorts  of  capital  ofiences,  except  witchcraft,  and  some 
others  of  a  peculiarly  infomous  nature,  which  were  punished 
by  burning.  It  is  related  of  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  that,  on  appraadbing  this  dresd 
engine,  he  embraced  and  kused  it,  with  a  gay  allusion  to  its 
curious  metaphorical  name— <^iVld^«  Diary,  All  the  rest 
of  these  unfortunate  cavaliers  submitted  to  their  fate  with 
a  similar  degree  of  cheerfulness  s  1^  their  Ulustrious  fel- 
low-sufferer Montrose,  they  seemed  inspired  with  a  wish  to 
obtain,  by  the  scorn  with  which  they  viewed  the  malidoos 
revenge  of  their  enemies,  a  sort  of  counter-triumph  over  them 
-*-to  carry  off*,  by  the  boldneBS  and  gallantry  of  their  car- 
riage,  the  merit  which  their  oondemnaton  odculated  upon 
obtaining  from  the  crowd  for  their  superior  sanctity  and  pa» 
triotism.  It  is  related  of  Captain  Spottiswood,  that,  when 
on  his  knees  before  the  axe,  he  used  the  following  brief  but 
emphatic  prayer,  '<  Oh  Lord,  who  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  bni^  me  thiough  the  wilderness  of  thSa  world,  I 
trost  tikiat  you.  wVW  xusw  ^v^Sx.  tda  <Qi^«t  \hia  sea  of  blood  to 
thy  heavenly  Csdmsx^C^  ciaHi\sL0(i«^\sfis&a»9&v«\«i^SMiA.^. 
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ilde  I1I11I9  judged  it  hii  daty  to  give  him  this  admonitory 
hint  s  ^'  Tak  tent,  tak  tent,  sir,  that  ye  drounnot  by  the 
gate  (way)  1"  Spottiswood,  with  the  utmost  cocdness,  ire- 
plied,  ^^  I  hope,  sir,  I  am  not  an  Egyptian ;"  and  his  tor- 
mentor shrunk  abashed  into  the  crowd.— Ae^fiofi  of  the  Fu» 
neral  of  Montrose. 

-  The  dispersed  fragments  of  Montro8e*8  body  were  collect* 
cd  together,  after  the  Restoration,  and  honoured  with  a 
grand  public  funeral,  at  the  expense  of  King  Charles  the 
Second.  It  was  remarked  of  this  affair,  as  a  thing  unex- 
ampled at  any  fonner  fbneral,  that  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased and  oUier  mourners  wore  faces  radiant  with  joy  and 
triumph,  while  many  of  the  attendant  crowd  viewed  the 
procession  with  feelings  precisely  the  reverse.  Argyle,  who 
was  confined  in  Edinburgh  castle  at  the-  time,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fate  he  so  ridbl^  merited,  had  his  ears  lacerated 
by  the  shots  which  prochumed  ftom  around  his  dungeon, 
the  honours  done  in  the  town  below  to  the  remains  of  his 
livaL  The  funeral  procession,  which  was  more  spkaidid 
tbaat  any  fanner  t>rocession  had  ever  been  in  ScotialKl,  even 
al  the  Ading  of  its  parliaments,  or  at  the  coiobation  of  its 
kings,  extenided  from  the  dbapeUroyal  atUolyrood-house, 
where  the  ficagments  of  the  body  had  beeb  collected,  ta  the 
Old  Church  of  St  Giles,  where  it  was  deposited  in  tha  se- 
pakhral  aisle  of  the  Alimtrose  family,  beside  the  ja^ve  of 
llie  M«xquis*s  grand&ther,  who  had  at  one  tima  be^  Vice- 
loj  of  Scotland. 

.«*  Wishart,  400. 

.  35  Sutherland  Memobs,  556. 
M  Montrose  Rediyivns,  185. 
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1  Burton's  History  of  the  Wara  in  England^  Scotland, 
and  Ireland*    Quarto  edition,  p;  180.  f 

2  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Journal  of  Affiiirs  in  Scotland, 
1650,  p.  160. 

3  Clarendon,  folio,  iii.  286.  ' 

4  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  L  52. 

5  Shr  Edward  Walker's  Journal,  161. 

6  Sir  Edward  Walker,  195. 

7  History  of  his  own  Times,  i.  53. 

8  Du^ale's  short  View  df  the  Ttoio^lBKieh  Iti^  ^V 
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iockcy  wu  iiUl  ihe  iluig  ptirue  in  England  for  8co[lu4'1 
uid  lis  poopli:. 

10  Whilelodie.  4a0. 

11  Prritrl  Weekly  Account,  Jnlj  10  to  17- 

II  ^rhiteiocke,  451  ;  whfn  it  !■  sdiled,  that  all  inhabi- 
taaH  of  the  coaoltj  over  which  Cromwell  passed,  bsd  ai. 
Tied  awaj  kll  iheit  goodi  and  houaehald  ecus',  except  ■  few 
oats  tad  med,  and  a  Utile  beer,  hid  undei  the  cools,  sbicb 
the  iwldken  mode  uk  of. 

11  Perrect  Diumal,  Jul;  22  to  S9. 

n  WhiidodtF.  4AI. 

U  JUennin,  AIS.  ti.  301. 

le  Sit  Edward  M'^lkei'i  Journal,  IfiS. 

IT  tVhiulocke,  4A1. 

18  Wbilelocke,  451. 

19  Se*.  Pioc.  ID  Pail.  Aug.  1  to  B.  Apud  CiomwtUiii^ 
p.  87. 

to  Annaln,  W.  8T. 

31  Whitelocbe,  463.  This  author  further  infomii  ni, 
that  Cioiawell  was  bo  ge&eToiis  a>  to  distiibule  pease  aod 
wheat  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  aitd  forty  pounds  among 
the  starving  inhabitaou  of  Dunbar.  This  author  alM 
^Tcs  a  fact,  which  may  well  strike  a  Scotsman  of  the 
present  day  wirh  surpri&e.    ^'  The  women  of  Dunbar,*'  be 

B-Cwelremonlh  I"  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  attest  in  a  liib 
lier  tnamier  to  the  senses  of  a  Btxaoger,  the  diSerence  be- 
tween ScDtlaad  in  1650  and  Scotland  In  1628,  than  the 
■troDg  coDlratt  between  this  shocking  ^ture  of  &  forma 
geneiatian  of  tlie  ladies  of  Dunbar,  and  what  he  would  see 
U  he  were  to  viiit  thii  inleiestit^  and  thriTing  old  bu^ 
at  the  present  day. 

n  True  Belatloo  of  the  TransaetiDna  of  the  Aimj  k 
Scotland,  publiihed  by  aathoriiy.    Iiondon,  I6S0. 

*S  Someirille,  in  his  "  Metnoiie  of  the  Somerrillei." 

**  Bumet's  Own  Times,  i.  M- 

*^  Whilelocke,  465. 

"  Ibid.  456. 

1  Letter  hem  hini»elf  lo  Lcnthall,  the  apeaker,  dated 
trom  Dunbar,  the  day  afia  the  batU»l.af ad  "  Ciomwst. 
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S9  A  small  mound,  called  CromweWt  Mounts  is  shown 
about  fifty  yards  to  the  west  of  Broxmouth  House,  as  the 
place  where  he  stood  when  surveying  the  descent  of  the 
Scots  from  Doon  Hill. 

50  Burnet,  i.  64. 

31  Crom  weirs  Letter  to  LenthalL 

32  Stapleton's  Letter,  descriptive  of  the  b*ttle  of  Wor- 
oester. — CromweUiana, 

SS  Whitelocke,  455. 

3i  Bumet*s  Own  Times,  L  55. 

35  Psalm  IxviiL  1. 

36  <fc  The  day  before  we  fought,  they  did  express  so 
much  insolency  and  contempt  of  us  to  some  soldiers  they 
took,  as  was  beyond  apprehension.*'— Z^^er  of  Cromwell 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  ofState^  CromweU 
liana^  91.  Whitelocke  adds,  that  it  was  the  ministers  who 
chiefly  taunted  the  English  prisoners. 

37  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  killed  at  Brox- 
mouth,  as  a  stone  is  still  shown  in  the  shrubbery  around 
that  house,  bearing  his  name  in  very  legible  letters,  and 
said  to  mark  his  grave. 

38  The  following  letter,  written  to  his  wife,  although  it 
contains  no  historical  information,  is  worthy  of  being  print- 
ed, as  some  qf  its  expressions  are  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  writer.  It  is  copied  from  the  manusoipt  collections 
in  the  British  Museum  :-« 

'<  Dunbar^  Uh  Seftemher,  1650. 
"  My  Dearest, 
^'  I  have  not  leasure  to  write  much,  but  I  could  chide 
thee,  that  in  many  of  thy  letters  thou  writest  to  me,  that  I 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  thee  and  my  little  one*<.  Truly, 
if  I  love  you  not  too  well,  I  think  I  err  not  on  the  other 
hand  much.  Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  creature ; 
let  that  suffice.  The  Lord  hath  showed  us  an  exceedins 
mercy.  Who  can  tell  how  great  it  is  ?  My  weak  faith  hath 
been  upheld.  I  have  been  in  my  inward  man  miracu- 
lously supported.  I  assure  thee  I  grow  an  old  man,  and 
feel  infirmities  of  age  marvelloudy  stealing  upon  me. 
Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease.  Pray  on  my 
behalf  in  the  latter  respect.  The  particulars  of  our  late 
success,  Henry  Vane  or  GiL  Pickering  will  impart  to  thee. 
My  love  to  all  our  dear  friends. 

*«  Thine, 
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t  See  Feck^k  Hdnoirt  of  domweU,  Ito,  ITU 
s  8b  Edwaid  WaUw^  JouniO,  189L  itab 
9  Sir  £d««d  WiUub 

4  Am  *«  A  Wcid  of  AdfwdieiiMDt  ancl  Adviee  to 
GodHtn Soodnd,*' 4(0.   Edinlmirii.  lesi. 
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